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PREFACE 


The VeriHancnt Coyjimiitce of the Inta national hidituic of 
culture, in its session of February Kjth., H)i 2 , decided that scientific 
authorities of the first rank or men of xvcll kncwn practical experience 
might be invited to collaborate to a certain extent in its publications, 
without the character and spirit of the latter undergoing alterations. 

In the piescut nuniher of the Bulletin of Economic and Social 
Intelligence the idea has been acted on jor the first time. This number, 
in fact, contains two articles by collaborators not on the staff of the 
Bureau : they arc M. Daniel Zolla of Paris, and the Hon. Prof. xi. Celli 
of Rome. We wish once more here to express our lively gratitude to 
these gentlemen, as well as to the Delegates an I Governments that 
have kindly suggested them to us as collaborators. 


The General Secretary 
G. Lorenzoni. 
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PART I. 


CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 




ANrX> ASOOOlATIOISr 


AUSTRIA. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


How the Sale of Live-Stock is organized in Austria. 


Sources: 

Vorlaufige Ergebnisse der Zahlung der Muslichen Nutztiere vom 31 Dezember 1910. {Pre~ 
liminary results of the census of domestic animals) From the “ Oesterreichisches statisti- 
sches Handbuch 1910. {Austrian Statistical Yearbook) Vienna, 1911. 

Verordnung der Ministerien des Ackerbaues, des Handels und der Finanzen vom 20 M^z 1910, 
betreffend die Errichtung einer Zentrale fiir Viehverwertung. {Ordinance of the Minis¬ 
tries of Agriculture, Commerce, and Finance of March 20, 1910, for the foundation of a cen¬ 
tral office for the sale of live-stock). 

Publicationen der Zentrale fiir Viehverwertimg. — Anbot- und Nachfrageliste Jahrgang 1911. 
Nos. 11-14. {Publications of the central organ for the sale of live-stock, 1911, Nos. 11-14). 

Die Organisienmg der Viehverwertung in Oalizien. {The organisation of the sale of live-stock 
in Galicia). From the Oesterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse.” 
No. 192. 1912. 

Alois Patzak : Die Organisierung der Viehverwertung in Oesterreich {The organisation of the 
sale of live-stock in Austria). From the Wiener landwirtschaftliche Genossenschafts- 
prcsse.** No. 210, April 18, 1912 et passim. 


§ I. Introduction, 

Stock-breeders only began to organise the sale of live-stock in Austria 
a few years ago, yet the activity displayed in this field has been intense 
and crowned with great success, due to the harmonious co-operation of 
the agricultural organizations, the State, and the persons interested. 

We have already spoken in detail (see Bulletin No. I, Year I,p. 143 
et seqq.) on this subject, explaining the reasons which led to energetic action 
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for the suppression of the middlemen, so as to allow the breeders to profit 
by direct dealings with the great market centres. 

It is well-known that live-stock, especially that intended for slaughter, 
passes through the hands of a whole series of middlemen before reaching 
the consumer, and each of these realises handsome profits to the detriment 
of the breeder. But the isolated farmer or breeder, is, on the other hand, 
unable to avoid selling his animals through the agency of the middleman, 
who comes to him on his farm, as it would not pay him to go personally 
with his few head of cattle to the distant market where he could indeed 
sell at higher prices, but where the larger profits thus realised would not 
even cover his increased outlay. 


§ 2 . The Work of the General Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative 

Societies of Austria, 


The only remedy for this state of things was to organize the sale of 
live-stock on a co-operative basis, following the lines adopted for the sale 
of cereals and other farm products. 

The General Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of 
Austria {Allgemeiner Verband landwirischafUicher Genossenschaften in 
Oesterreich) was the first to undertake this work. In 1907 it opened at the 
central market of Vienna stock-yards for the sale of animals for slaughter 
{Viehverwertungsstelle) so as to sell the live-stock sent there by farmers 
of all parts of the Empire at the best possible prices. 

For this purpose the Federation, with the support of the several pro¬ 
vincial and local agricultural organizations, engaged a number of reliable 
agents residing in the principal centres of production, and instructed them 
to collect the live-stock which the individual breeders had for sale and to 
forward it to Vienna. The agent arranges with the individual breeders, and 
when there are enough animals available to make a car-load he drives them 
to the nearest railway station and sends them to the Viehverwertungsstelle 
at Vienna. Here the agents of the Federation receive them, take them to 
the stock-yards, ajid when the right moment comes, they avail themselves 
of it to sell. 

After deducting expenses, without any commission charges, the Vieh¬ 
verwertungsstelle forwards to the breeders the purchase money. The live¬ 
stock is sold in behalf of the breeders and the Federation merely acts as 
agent. 

The value of the initiative thus taken by the Federation was soon 
apparent, as traders in live-stock began at once to offer higher prices in 
hose districts in which the animals were collected and sent to Vienna. 
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Thus, as the result of organization, the isolated breeder, who formerly 
had to accept the prices offered by the dealer, can now take advantage 
of the better terms offered by the great markets, and thus secure for him¬ 
self the profits which would otherwise go to the middleman. 

The success obtained by the General Federation is truly conspicuous, 
as is shown by the constant increase in the business transacted. The 
Viehverwertungsstelle has sold live-stock from the different provinces on 
the Vienna market to the following value. 


Value of live-stock sold from the Stock-Yards of the General Federation 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Austria. 


From Oct. 21st to Dec. au 3Tsti907 
„ Jail. 1 „ „ ,, 1908 

M ,, 1909 

,, ,, ,, ,, 19^^ 

)) )) it it )) it 1911 


Crowns 182,729,68 

„ 2,998,270,60 

„ 2,347,043.88 

„ 3,960,908.44 

M 13,175,274-32 


Total Crowns 22,664,226.92 


The number of animals sold, rose, in 1911, to 133,650, distributed 
as follows: 


Number of Animals Sold. 


Provincea 
whence obtained 

Descri ption 

Oxen 

Bulls 

Heifers 

Calves 

Sheep 

Pigs 

ml 

Lower Austria . 

1.468 

103 

405 

224 

_ 

300 

2.500 

Upper-Austria . 

75 

814 

195 

23 

— 

— 

1.107 

Styria. 

2 

I 

3 

— 


— 

6 

Carinthia. . . . 

22 

— 

II 

— 

— 

— 

33 

Bohemia .... 

— 

62 

23 

— 

— 


85 

Galicia. 

946 

36 

130 

— 

335 

123731 

125.178 

Bukovina. . . . 

177 

6 

21 

— 

— 

4.217 

4.421 

Moravia .... 

140 

27 

41 

-- 

— 

23 

231 

Sea Coast . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

89 

89 

Total . . . 

2830 

1049 

829 

247 

335 

■ 

i 33 - 65 oj 
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The excellent results thus obtained in the sale of live-stock for slaugh¬ 
ter have induced the General Federation to entrust to the Viehverwertungs- 
stelle the sale of breeding-stock and milch cows. 


§ 3. The Work of the State. 


Even beofore the organization of the stock-yards above described, 
the Government, and more especially the I. & R. Ministry of Agriculture, 
had taken much interest in this question, and gave generous support, both 
moral and financial, to the initiative of the Federation. 

But in order that the work might be done effectively, and "on uni¬ 
form lines, it went a step further, and opened a special ofiice, under the 
direction of the Ministry of Agriculture, for the purpose of developing 
the co-operative sale of live-stock by means of active propaganda, the 
opening of stock-yards, and organization. 

The duties of this office, known as the Zentrale fur Viehverwertung, 
consist in submitting reports on this subject to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
on request, or of its own initiative; in giving advice, instructions, etc., 
to the farmers; in sending out technical agents; giving lectures; distributing 
publications, etc., and helping by all means the agricultural organizations 
in forming co-operative societies for the sale of live-stock. 

The Zentrale fur Viehverwertung does not engage in business, but its 
work is educational. It is an agency for propaganda and organization. 
It publishes periodically circulars showing the demand and supply of 
cattle, classified by provinces. 


§ 4. stock-Yards] for the Sale of I^ive-Stock. (Viehyerwertuugsstellen). 


The work performed by the General Federation and by the State has 
not been slow in yielding results. The breeders were soon convinced 
that it was to their advantage to associate for the collective sale of their 
stock on the market, and thus co-operative stock-yards have been opened 
in several centres. 

There are now ten, distributed as foelows: one each at Vienna (that of 
the General Federation), at Prague, Gratz, Einz, Olmiitz, two at Eemberg 
one at Czemowitz, at Marburg s. D., at Eaybach, and others are being opened. 

We will now examine how the more important of these arose, and their 
mode of procedure. That of Vienna has been described above. 
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§ 5. The Vtehyetwertungsatelle at Prague. 


One of the most important is the stock-yard at Prague. The Provincial 
Council of Agriculture of Bohemia, recognizing the urgent need of a stock- 
yard for the sale of live-stock, similar to that of Vienna, made arrangements 
with the town authorities and undertook the preparatory work in co¬ 
operation with the Zentrale fur Viehverweriung of Vienna, and with the 
Central Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Bohemia, 
The result was that in April, 1911, a stock-yard for the sale of live-stock, 
similar to that of Vienna, began work on the Prague market. 

It is organized as an autonomous section of the Provincial Council 
of Agriculture of Bohemia ; it is managed by a Board of Directors consist- 
in g of four representatives of the two sections of the Council, (two for the 
German section and two for the Czech), of a representative of the Czech 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Bohemia, of a representative of the 
Association of land-owners and lessees and of a delegate of the Municipa¬ 
lity of Prague. Besides these, a representative of the Zentrale fur Vieh- 
verwertung, and a representative of the I. &. R. Lieutenancy have a right 
to be present at the meetings and to vote. 

These stock-yards offer farmers dwelling in districts from which 
it is convenient to send animals to the Prague market, the possibility of 
selling first hand on that market at favourable conditions. The stock- 
yards of Prague assist the farmers with advice, and do all they can to pro¬ 
tect their interests in the sale of their live-stock, informing them rapidly 
of the situation of the market. For this purpose a special information ser¬ 
vice has been organized. 

The stock-yards avail themselves, in carrying out their sale-contracts, 
of the services of an agent working under their direct supervision. Accounts 
are made up at the close of each day, and the purchase money, minus 
expenses, is at once forwarded to the breeders. 

Both large and small breeders can avail themselves of the services 
of these stock-yards. Large breeders find it to their advantage to do so, 
as they can thus forward small batches of cattle to several markets at the 
same time, and thus avoid causing those price fluctuations due to placing 
a large supply on the market at one time. Small farmers, who only have 
a few head of cattle to sell, are advised to organize co-operatively for this 
purpose, forming co-operative associations for the sale of live-stock {Vieh- 
verwertungsgenossenschaften) to collect and forward collectively whole 
car-loads of animals, or else to avail themselves of the services of trust 
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worthy agents. (See above). By these means, as we have already seen, 
even the small farmers are able to take advantage of selling on the great 
market centres. 


§ 6. The Viehverwertnngsstelle of l^insc. 

Even before these organizations for the sale of live-stock existed, the 
farmers of Upper Austria had taken steps to sell their cattle firsthand 
on the important market centres. As far back as 1905 they had begun to 
send to the market of Vienna loads of cattle belonging to several breeders 
who came to an agreement for this purpose, and this movement has since 
continued in an intensified form, availing itself of the services of the stock- 
yards of the General Federation. 

But the breeders of Upper Austria noted that they could often realize 
higher prices by selling their cattle on the market of their provincial capi¬ 
tal (Einz) and thus reducing considerably the cost of carriage. 

Consequently the Provincial Cotmcil of Agriculture of Upper Austria, 
on a motion of the Zentrale fur Viehverwertung, took the necessary steps 
and started the preparatory work for opening stock-yards {Viehverwert- 
ungsstelle) at Uinz, which began work last year. 

These are dependent on the Provincial Council of Agriculture, which 
organized them, and are managed by a Committee pf 8, consisting of 3 
representatives of the Provincial Council, i representative of the Muni¬ 
cipality of Uinz, one of the Municipality of Uhrfahr, and one representative 
from each of the local co-operative associations for the sale of cattle. 

In organizing the lyinz co-operative stock-yards the precedent has 
been followed by which the agricultural organizations work, in this field, 
along with the town authorities. And this is natural for the organization 
of the sale of cattle for slaughter is a matter of interest not only to the 
farmers but also to the municipality, as it affects the food supply of the city. 

The management of the stock-yards is entrusted to the Directing 
Committee. To avoid useless formalities and place the business on a 
commercial footing, one member has been entrusted with executive power, 
under a power of attorney. The sale contracts are carried out under 
the supervision of an expert butcher engaged by the stock-yards under 
a special contract. 

This organization has proved itself admirably suited to the purpose 
in view. The I/inz stock-yards work smoothly, rapidly, and with no 
hindrances. 

The farmers are greatly interested in this institution, to which they 
constantly apply for information and advice, and through the agency of 
which they Sell their live-stock. 
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The Tinz stock-yards called, during last year, 15 meetings of farmers 
to discuss the organization of the sale of cattle. The following figures 
show the business transacted during the first 6 months of work ; 

Business Transacted during 1911: 


Month Crovna 

June and July . i 7>379 

August . 24,826 

September. 45,642 

October.110,291 

November.259.004 


§ 7. The Organization of the Sale of hive Stock in Galicia* 


Galicia is the province in which the sale of live-stock is most highly 
organized, and this is partly due to a series of natural conditions, which 
are particularly favourable. 

As is known, Galicia is the country with the largest contingent of live¬ 
stock, and is the chief source of supply of several large cities. 

The preliminary returns of the census of live-stock of December jrst., 
1910, show that there are in Austria: 


Census of Live-stock of December 315/., 1910. 


Province 

Homed CatUe 

Pigs 

Sheep 

Horses 

Dower Austria . . . 

609,509 

709.549 

44,619 

145.049 

Upper Austria , . . 

552.877 

355,207 

32,204 

62,003 

Salzburg . 

128,618 

355.204 

35.991 

11,110 

Styria. 

683,443 

22,583 

86,708 

62,408 

Carinthia . 

222,383 

185,595 

71.316 

30,020 

Carniola. 

226,977 

177,300 

24.195 

27,153 

Trieste and district 

3.129 

3.244 

279 

2.758 

Gorizia-Gradiska . . 

74,987 

57.757 

15.090 

6,320 

Istria. 

60,490 

50,693 

203,550 

4,026 

Tyrol. 

412,667 

99.550 

150,903 

22,556 

Vorarlberg. 

58,592 

17.131 

4,686 

3,243 

Bohemia . 

2.290,537 

1,012,178 

152,998 

250,428 

Moravia . 

801,365 

633.538 

24,117 

140,970 

Silesia. 

196,626 

144,209 

5.478 

31.769 

Galicia. 

2,505.079 

1.835464 

358,953 

905.772 

Bukowina. 

227,906 

219,298 

189,489 

70,041 

Dalmatia . 

104,716 

70,849 

1.027,747 

26,520 

Total . . . 

9,159,901 

6,431,265 

2,428,593 

1,802,748 
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The market of Vienna, more especially, is largely supplied with meat 
from Galicia, and it is this province which supplies most of the live-stock 
received by the stock-yards of the General Federation; of 133,650 animals 
sold by it in 1911, no fewer than 125,178 came from Galicia, (see page 5.) 

How is the sale of live-stock organized in this district ? Here again 
we shall see that the agricultural corporations were the first to take an ini¬ 
tiative in this direction. 

As soon as the General Federation had organized the Viehverwer- 
tungsstelle at Vienna, the I. & R. Society of Agriculture of Lemberg opened 
a stock-yard at Lemberg, which works on the same plan. By means of 
agents it collects the stock which the individual farmers wish to sell, and 
sends it by whole car-loads to Vienna or other market centres. 

Before getting to work it had to carry on a propaganda among the 
farmers, who were not slow to realize the advantages which this new or¬ 
ganization offered them, especially as they had the best of guarantees 
for the payment and immediate consignment to the breeders of the purchase 
money. 

This Viehverwertungsstelle not only attends to the sale of animals 
for slaughter, but also to the sale of breeding-stock, milch-cows, and draught 
animals. It should be noted that a tendency to specialise in the organiza¬ 
tion of the sale of live-stock has already become apparent. The Federation 
of the agricultural co-operative societies for distribution has organized 
in Eastern Galicia the sale of pigs, most of which are sent to the Vienna 
market. In the first 5 months of 1911 this Federation supplied the Vienna 
market with 13,938 pigs for 1,192,387 crowns. And this only two years 
after opening. 


§ 8. Organization amongst the Ruthenians, 

The sale of Uve-stock has been organized on a rather different plan, 
but with the same ends in view, amongst the Ruthenian population of Ga¬ 
licia by the Ruthenian Agricultural Society, SUskyj Hospodar. Instead 
of beginning by opening a central agency, this society first promoted the 
foundation of several local co-operative societies for the sale of live-stock, 
of which there were 62 in 1911. These local societies are better suited to 
the needs of the Ruthenian population, which consists almost exclusively 
of small farmers and breeders, who, after seeing the results due to co¬ 
operation in the field of credit, distribution, and production (co-operative 
dairies) organized locally, decided to follow the same plan in organizing 
the sale of live-stock. Nor were they mistaken, for the co-operative so¬ 
cieties for the sale of live-stock have met with great success. They deal 
principally in the sale of pigs. In May 1911 they sold 11,084 Vienna 
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market for 1,150,096 crowns. After deducting the cost of carriage, insur¬ 
ance, etc. the co-operative societies received 1,033,580 crowns from these 
sales. 

Though only recently organized, they have already united in a Fede¬ 
ration {Landesverband fur Viehverwertung in Lemberg) with limited liability. 
At the close of its first year, 1911, it numbered 67 co-operative societies 
as members. 54 of these, for wliich alone we possess data, number 
29,965 members, with 380,821 crowns of subscribed capital, 40,360 crowns 
paid up capital, 32,980 crowns reserve fund, and 72,608 crowns capital of 
its own. 

The purpose of this federation is to reduce expenses as much as possible, 
by concentrating the sale of its stock on the more important market 
centres ; and to grant loans for the collective purchase and breeding of live¬ 
stock, the opening of slaughter-houses, etc. From June ist. to Dec. 31st., 
1911, this Federation sold on the Vienna market 53,028 animals (almost 
exclusively pigs) for 4,151,904 crowns; on the Prague market 6,910 for 
514,650 crowns, and on the Teniberg market 625 for 53,340 crowns. The 
management expenses amounted to 30,303 crowns, covered in part hy a 
subsidy from the State and the remainder by the members at the rate of 
I ^ % on the gross value of sales. A fattening pen for 300 pigs, opened at 
Zolocziw cost 17,618 crowns ; the loans granted amounted to 13,800 crowns; 
the net profits to 6282 crowns. Besides this, the Federation aims at giving 
unity of intent to the affiliated co-operative societies, to inspect them, 
and generally promotes the co-operative organization of the live-stock 
trade. 


§ 9. The Commercial Companies, 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of these co-operative socie¬ 
ties for the sale of live-stock is that they have not sufficient means to pay 
their members for the animals supplied, or to make them advances. Con¬ 
sequently when the farmer is urgently in need of money he prefers to sell 
his live-stock to a trader who pays for it on the spot rather than to the co¬ 
operative society which can only pay after it has itself received the purchase 
money. 

These co-operative societies therefore require to get into touch with 
credit banks which can anticipate to the owners of the live-stock part of 
its value, on the security offered by the respective organizations. For 
this purpose the spolka ziemska kolek rolniczych, at Stanislau, has been 
organized as a limited liability company. It attends to selling the live¬ 
stock of its members, procuring them, on the surety it offers, advances on 
the animals supplied. 
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But this spolka ziemska, organized in 1908, was far from satisfying 
the credit requirement of the live-stock trade; it is only a first effort in 
this direction. A large commercial organization, endowed with the neces¬ 
sary financial means, was required, and in 1911 the Galician stock-yards 
for the sale of live-stock (Galizische Viehverwertungsgsellschaft, Ges. m. b. H.) 
was opened at Lemberg for the purpose of organizing on a large scale 
the sale of animals for slaughter, with a special view to supplying the needs 
of the great towns. The following are the special features of the Company: 

(i) an information service on the price of cattle on the several markets; 
(2) purchase and sale of cattle on commission, or on its own account 
when deemed desirable by the Board of Management; (3) the granting 
of loans for the purchase, fattening and sale of live-stock; (4) the promo¬ 
tion of the organization of small farmers for the sale of their live-stock; 
(5) the opening of slaughter-houses and factories for preparing the bye- 
products of the slaughter-houses; (6) the purchase, leasing, or working 
on its owu account of lands for the erection of pens for fattening live¬ 
stock, etc. 

This company, which has the support of the principal agrarian or¬ 
ganizations of Galicia, has a foundation capital of 151,000 crowns. 

§ 10. Conclusion, 

In a few brief years the agriculturists of Austria have succeeded in 
realising really remarkable results in organizing the sale of so important 
a farm-staple as live-stock. This success is due to the fact that they have 
united in a common effort and that the persons concerned have real¬ 
ized the value of organization in this direction. There exist now, besides 
the 10 Viehverwertungsstellen which we have enumerated, 130 local co¬ 
operative societies for the sale of live-stock, which do a total business 
of several millions of crowns, (i). 


(i) In one of Uie next numbers of the Bulletin we shall give the text of the model 
rulef for co-operative associations for the sale of livestock. 



II. — RECENT NEWS. 


I, — Work of the Federations and of the Central Institutions 
of the Co-operative Societies 
and of the Large Agricultural Associations. 


(A) Federations and Central Institutions 
OF Co-operative Societies. 


I. According to a statistical table published last May 30 organizations 
are now affiliated to the General Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of Austria {Allgemciner Vcrband landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschajten in 
Oesterreich) to which 8,610 agricultural co-o|X:^rative societies belong, as 
follows: 


Name of the Federated Organization 


of Affiliated 
Co-operative Societies 


(1) Central Co-operative Agricultural Bank for Lower 
Austria. Registered co-operative association with limited 
liability, Vienna. 

(Niederdsterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossen - 
schafts - Zentralkasse , r . G . tn . b . H , in Wien ) . 773 

(2) Agricultural Committee of the Provincial Parlia¬ 
ment of the Archduchy of Upper Austria, Linz. 

(Landesausschuss des Erzherzogtums Oesterreich ob 
der Enns , in Linz ) . 318 

(3) Central Co-operative Bank. Reg. co-op. soc. with 
ltd. liability, Salzburg. 

(Salzburgische GenpssenschaftsrZentralkasse , R , G » nt , 
b . H ., in Salzburg ) . 53 

(4) Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of Styria. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability, Gratz. 

(Verband der landmrtschaftlichen Genossensohaften 
in Steiermark , r , G , m. 6. H..in Gratz ) . 367 
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Kame of the Federated Organization 

NO of Affiliated 

— 

Co-operative Sodetfes 

(5) Federation of Co-operative Societies {Zadruzna 
Zveza). Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability, Cilli. 

126 

(6) Provincial Federation of the Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies of Carinthia. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. 
liability, Klagenfurt. 

(Landesverband der landwirtschaftlichen Genossen- 
schaften in Kdrnten v. G. m. b. H. in Klagenfurt) .... 

II7 

(7) Federation of Co-operative Societies {Zadruzna 
zveza) Reg. co-op. soc. with limited liability, Laybach . . 

642 

(8) Gorizian Federation of Co-operative Societies and 
Agricultural AvSsociations. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. 

• 

liability, Gorizia. 

(Goriska zveza gospodarskih zadrug in drustev) . . 

87 

(9) Federation of the Agricultural Consortiums of 
Friuli. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability, Gorizia. 

{Federazione dei consorzi agricoli del Friuli^ 0. r, a. 
r. /. Gorizia) . 

97 

(10) Federation of the Industrial and Economic Con¬ 
sortiums of the Province of Istria. Reg. co-op. soc. with 
ltd. liability, Parenzo. 

(Federazione dei consorzi industriali ed economici 
della provincia d*Istria c. r. a. r. /.). Parenzo ....... 

66 

(ii) Federation of Co-operative Societies 
savez) Spalato . 

195 

(12) Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of the Sea-coast. Reg. co op. soc. with ltd. liability; 
Ragusa. 

(Savez Srpskih privrednih zadruga na Primorju) . . 

47 

(13) Central Bank of the Raiffeisen Banks of the 
Carman Tyrol. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. 
Innsbruck. 

(Zentralkasse der Raiffeisenvereine Deutschtirols, 

K G. m, h, H., in Innsbruck) . 

320 

(In May, 1911 this Central Bank became a Federation. 
See page 18.) 

(14) Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of North Tyrol. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. 
Innsbruck. 

(Verband landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften Nord- 
Hrols, r, G. m, b. H., in Innsbruck) . 

61 

(15) Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of South German Tyrol. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. 
liability. Bolzano. 

( Verband landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften 
Deutsch-Sudtirols, r. G, m. b. H., in Bozen) . 

38 
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Name of the Federated Organisation 

(16) Federation of the Co-operative Wineries of South 
German Tyrol. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. Bol¬ 
zano. 

(Verhand der Kellereigenossenschaften Deuisch-SUd- 
tirols, f, G. m. b. H., in Bozen) . 

(17) Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of Vorarlberg. Reg. co-op. soc, with ltd. liability. 
Bregenz. 

(Veyband landwirischaftlicher Genossenschaften in 
Vorarlberg. r. G. m. b. H. in Bregenz) . 

(18) Central Federation of the German Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies of Bohemia. Reg. co-op. soc. with 
ltd. liability. Kgl. Weinberge. 

(Zeniralverband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen 
Genossenschaften Bohmens, r. G. m. b. H., in Kgl. Wein¬ 
berge) . 

(19) Central Federation of the Czech Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies of the Kingdom of Bohemia. Reg. 
co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. Prague. 

{Ustredni jednota ceskych hospoddrskych spolecen- 
stev V Krdlovsivi Ceskem) . 

(20) Federation of Flax-growers of Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia. Prague. 

{Svaz ceskych Inaru Cechachna Morave a ve Slez- 
sku) ... 

(21) Central Federation of the Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies of Moravia and Silesia. Reg. co-op. soc. 
with ltd. liability. Briinh. 

(Zeniralverband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen 
Genossenschaften Mdhrens und Schlesiens, r. G. m. b. H., 
in Briinn) . 

{22) Central Federation of the Czech Agricultural So¬ 
cieties of Moravia. Reg, co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. 
Briinn. 

(Ustredni svaz ceskych hospoddrskych spolecenstev v 
markrabstvi Moravsk 6 m) . 

(23) Central Federation of the Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies of Silesia. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. lia¬ 
bility. Bielitz. 

(Verband landwirischaftlicher Genossenschaften in 
Schlesien, r. G. m. b. H. in Bielitz) . 

(24) Federation of the Czech Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies of the Duchy of Silesia. Reg. co-op. soc. 
with ltd. liability. Troppau. 


of Affiliated 
Co-operative Societies 


15 


81 


800 


2,009 


22 


392 


702 


166 
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Kame of the Federated Organisation 


of Affiliated 
Co-operative Societies 


(Jednota ceskych hospoddrskych spoUcenstev ve vS- 
vodstvi SlezsMm) . 

(25) Federation of Polish Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of the Duchy of Silesia. Reg. co-op. soc. with 
ltd. liability. Tetschen. 

(Zoviajek spolek roPniczych w Ksiestwie Cieszyns- 
kiem) . 

(26) Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of Bukowina. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. Czer- 
nowitz. 

{Verband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genos- 
senschaften in der Bukowina, r. G, m. b.'iH. in Czerno- 
witz) . 

(27) Federation of the Ruthenian Agricultural Co-ope¬ 
rative Societies. Reg. co-op. soc. with ltd. liability. 
Czemowitz. 

(Selanska Kassa) .. 

(28) Federation of the Runianian Cgricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies of Bukowina. Reg. co-op. soc. with 
ltd. liability. Czemowitz. 

(Centrala insotirilor economice romdne din Bucoc- 
vina) . 

(29) Provincial Federation for the LivSpection of the 
Agricultural Ruthenian Co-operative Societies. Lemberg. 

(Krajewj Sojuz rewizynyj riiskych stowaryszen hospo- 
darskich) . 

(30) Federation of the Gennaii Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies in Galicia. Reg. co-op. soc. with 
ltd. liability. Domfeld. 

(Verband deutschen landwirtschaftlicher Genossen^ 
schaften in Galizien, r. G, b. H. in Dornfeld) . 


109 


III 


85 


193 


172 


511 


26 


Total . , . 8,701 


Ninety-one of these co-operative societies have been expelled from the 
Federations, so that, at the end of 1911, the societies belonging to organiza¬ 
tions affiliated to the General Federation of agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties of Austria numbered 8,610 (i). 


(1) It should be noted that some co-operative societies belong simultaneously to two 
organizations, for instance, to a Federation and to a Central Bank. 
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2. — Training Class for Inspectors. — The General Federation of agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies of Austria organized this year, for the first 
time, a training class for inspectors of co-operative societies. This first 
experiment was crowned with complete success. Nineteen inspectors, 
belonging to the several nationalities, attended, and at the end of the course 
they passed the final examination with excellent results. 

The success of tlxis class is due to the fact that it was only attended 
by persons having a sound preparation for the work and at least two years 
experience in a co-operative institution. 

All tills tends to improve and perfect the work of inspection. 

The Federation purposes to convoke in July of this year a conference 
of inspectors at Vienna for the discussion of the more important questions 
connected with the inspection of co-o]>erative societies. 

(SummarisecI|from theOesterreichhehe landwirUchaHliche Genossemchaftspresse, Nos. 206 
aud 212. igi2). 


* 

lie 

3. — The Central Federation of the German Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of Bohemia, [Zentralverhand der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen 
Genosscnschaften Bohmens) aims at promoting the prosj^^rity of the rural 
population by means of suitable institutions. 

As old-age insurance plays an important part in improving the economic 
status of the peasantry, the Federation seeks to promote the spread of 
tills form of thrift. It began by spreading amongst the peasantry a know¬ 
ledge of the value of old age insurance by means of verbal and printed 
propaganda, supplying information and giving instructions on this sub¬ 
ject to its own employees and to those of the affiliated co-operative 
societies. 

An institution exists in Bohemia known as the “ Francis Joseph I 
Provincial Insurance Fund '' (Kaiser Franz Josef I, Landesversicherungs- 
fonds) for old age pensions for the peasantry. The Federation has induced 
the Raiffeisen Banks to act as agents for this provincial Insurance Fund, 
and at the end of 1911, 1,239 these banks undertook to act as agenecies 
for the insurance of peasants against old age. 

The Provincial Administration makes an initial grant for each insured 
person, which is successively increased by the payments made by the 
policy holders. 

In 19H1 79 ^ these insurance policies were taken out through the 
agency of the Raiffeisen banks. 

(Summarised from the Landmirtschnftliches Gcnossenschattsblatt fUr \DgiUschbdhmen^ 
No. 3. 191a). 


2 
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4. — The Central Bank of the Raiffeisen Associations of German Tyrol (Zen- 
tralkasse der Raiffeisenvereine Deutschtirols) recently held a special gen¬ 
eral meeting at Bolzano to amend its bye-laws. The proposals made 
by the presidential bureau were approved. 

Henceforward the Bank will be known as the Federation of the Raiff¬ 
eisen Banks and of the Agricultural Co-O'peralive Societies of German Tyrol) 
(Verband der Raiffeisenvereine und landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften 
Deutsch-Tirols); and as such it will extend its work to the purchase 
and sale of agricultural requisites and to the sale of farm products, whilst 
still continuing to exercise its functions as a Central Bank. 

At present there is a rupture between the agricultural co-operative 
societies of the Tyrol, and one section wishes to form a new Federation 
for inspectorship and a separate Central Bank, which would break up the 
unity of the economic organization of the agriculturists of the German 
Tyrol. 

(Summarised from the Landwirtschftliches GenossenschaftMatt ftir Deulsch-Tyrol, Nos. 2 Sc 
5, igi2 and Oestttrreichische landwirtschattliche Genossenschaftspresse, No. 210, 1912) 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 


5. — The Federation of the Czech Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the 
Duchy of Silesia. (Jednota ceskych hospoddrskych spolecensteve ve vevodstvi 
Slezskem v Opave) recently published its annual Report from which we 
take the following data. 

At the end of 1911,109 co-operative societies were affiliated to the Fed¬ 
eration, as follows: 66 Raiffeisen banks, 10 Schulze-Delitzsch banks, 
3 co-operative dairies, i co-oi^erativc distillery, i co-operative association 
for the purchase and use of macliinery, i co-operative warehouse, 20 
co-operative societies for purchase and sale, 2 co-operative grazing socie¬ 
ties, I co-operative society for the sale of live-stock, 3 co-operative building 
societies. 

Besides these co-operative societies, 41 individual members were affi¬ 
liated to the Federation. The dues paid in amounted to 88,010 crowns, 
as compared with 53,700 crowns for the previous year, the increase being 
due to the fact that the quota was raised from 20 to 50 crowns per unit. 

The Federation devoted special attention to inspecting the affiliated 
co-operative societies, 52 being inspected during the year; besides which 
the Federation carried out three general inspections. 
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One branch of the Federation acts as a Central Bank. The following 
table shows its financial status : 


I^nd of 1909 
Crowns 

End of 1910 

Crowns 

(1) Deposits. 

(2) Loans. 

(3) Bills and acceptance s. 

711,722 

1,094,024 

843,114 

1,353.700 

85,900 


(in 1910) 

(ill 1911) 

(4) Turnover. 

Il,<S9b,29(S 

14,785,072 


The Federation paid interest on the deposits of the co-operative socie¬ 
ties at the rate of 4 ^3 % iii general, and 4V4 % deposits made for at 
least 3 months. 

This organization also purchases goods for the affiliated societies. 
In 1911 it purchased 667 car-loads of coal and 119 car-loads of chemical 
manures, for a total of crowns 201,954. 

Its balance-sheet closed with a net profit of 4,842 crowns. 

(Snmmaiised from the Report for 1911 of the Judnola ceskych hospoddrskych spolcenste 
ve vevodstvt Sleszkem v Opave^ Troppau, 1912). 


6 . — The Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Styria. 

{Verband der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften in Steiermark) in 
execution of a decision of its presidential bureau, has organized an 
Office for the legal protection of affiliated co-operative societies and their 
members, which began work in January, IQ12. It satisfies a need felt 
by the agricultural population, which had frequently expressed the wish 
that an organization for the legal protection of its interests should be formed. 

The purpose of the new institution is to supply information and advice, 
free of charge, on all legal matters involving the affiliated co-operative 
societies and their members, law-suits, disputes with public administra¬ 
tions, etc., on condition that expenses be repaid. 

An expert lawyer, well acquainted with the laws on co-operation, is 
the Director of this Office. 

(Sumarised from the 0 esterreichische landwirtschaftliche Geuossenschajtspresse No. 202, 
1911). 


♦ 

* * 


7. — A New Central Co-operative Bank is being opened at Buko- 
vina, the Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of Finance having 
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approved the foundation of a Central Bank of Co-operative Societies 
lyimited by Shares ” with headquarters at Czcrnowitz. The share capital 
amounts to 1,000,000 crowns divided into 2,500 shares of 400 crowns each, 
and may be increased to 2,000,000 crowns. 

(Sumarised from the Oesterreichische landwirtsohaftliche Genossen<ichaftspresse No, 212, 
1912). 


8. — The Dairy of Lower Austria with Head-quarters in Vienna, 

{Nicderdsterreichische Molkerei) , a registered co-operative society with limit¬ 
ed liability, has as members 131 co-operative dairies, winch Supplied it, 
in 1911, with 26,411,311 litres of milk, or an average of 72,360 litres a day. 
It produced 66,683 kgs. of butter and purchased 187,928 kgs., showing 
an increase of 53,000 kgs. of butter as compared to the previous year, 
and of 2 million litres of milk. 

The co-operative societies which supplied the milk were paid 21.62 
hellers (centimes) per litre, delivered carriage free to Vienna, that is to say, 
1.12 hellers more than the previous year. 

The business turn-over amounted to 7,752,324 crowns (in 1910 
6,744,995 crowns). The working expenses amounted to 4.066 hellers per 
litre (in 1910, 3.755 helers), 

(Sumarised from the Wiener landwirtschaftliche 'Zeititng, No. 4,730, 19T1). 


(B) Large agricultural associations. 

I. —The Superior Council of Agriculture (LandwiHschaftsrat), he\d its 
annual assembly on 30th-3ist May ult., with the following agenda : 

I. Plenary Assembly, 

(1) Election of the President of the ** Agricultural ** Section. 

(2) Supplementary elections for the Permanent Committee. 

(3) Communications on future political and economic action, in 
view of the renewal of the commercial treaties 

(4) Report on the enquiry into bonds [cartelli). 

(5) Report on legislative measures regulating agricultural labour 
contracts. 

(6) Report on the bill introduced into the Chamber of Deputies 
on legislative measures to be enacted regulating agricultural child labour. 

(7) Report on the present status of the initiative in favour of the 
redemption of mortgage indebtedness. 

(8) Report on the reform of mining laws. 
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(9) Opinion on the measures to be taken against injury to agri¬ 
culture caused by the polution of rivers etc., and by dust and smoke (ap¬ 
pointment of a committee). 

II. Agricultural Section, 

(1) Communication on the work begun to favour the breeding and 
sale of cattle in accordance with the Act of Dec. 30, 1909, (See Bulletin, 
Year I, No. i page, 168 et seq. and Bulletin, year III No. VII, p. 3 et seqq.). 

(2) Commur ications on the supply of agricultural products to the army. 

(3) Report of the Permanent Committee Debates on the mea¬ 
sures to be taken in view of the scarcity of meat. 

(4) Opinion on the proposal to have an enquiry made for the purpose 
of regulating the question of subventions (Appointment of a Committee), 

♦ 

♦ « 

This ja^ar's session was opened by the Chief of Section, Dr. Ertl, 
who took the Chair and delivered an important inaugural address, stating 
what had been done by the Mnistry of Agriculture to carry out the reso¬ 
lutions passed by the Council at its previous session. We here summarise 
the more imi^orlant parts of this speech. 

With regard to agricultural apprentices (landwirtschaftliche Lehrlinge) 
he said that the agrarian corporations had been invited to express their 
opinion and to draw up proposals on this point. So far, however, very 
few answers have been received. 

On the matter of opening agricultural finisliing schools and winter 
schools it should be noted that the Ministry of Agriculture has been ac¬ 
tively attending to this matter for years past. 88 winter schools already 
exist in Austria, and are nearly all subsidised by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture. Still, enough has not yet been done in this field, and the Ministry 
is willing to give its favourable attention to all new schemes for winter 
schools. The Agricultural Finishing Schools come within the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction, which will act in this matter in con¬ 
cert with the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The resolution passed by the Council of Agriculture calling on the 
Ministry of Agriculture to develop agricultural training in the army has 
been acted on, and during the winter, 1910-11, twenty courses were held. 

The proposals of the Council for lowering the railway rates for the car¬ 
riage of fruit, vegetables and plants were warmly supported and urged 
on the Ministry of Railways. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has taken steps to favour the found¬ 
ation of a large association for the sale of fruit and vegetables. 

It has also taken steps with the Ministry of Railways to secure detailed 
statistics of railway traffic, and has been informed that the preparatory 
studies required for this purpose have already been made. 
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To favour the sale of artificial manures at a low price the federations 
of co-operative societies have received considerable subventions, amounting 
to 127,000 crowns. The purchase of farm requisites will only be placed 
on a rational basis when a strong commercial company shall be formed 
to supply the same to all the Federations of co-operative societies. Stu¬ 
dies are being made with this end in view. 

With reference to steps taken to promote stock-breeding and organize 
the sale of cattle, the Committee of the Council has worked unceasingly 
and with the utmost activity. 


♦ 

Dr. Seidler then spoke in detail on the work done by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to prepare the data on the political and economic action 
which that Ministry purposes to take in view of the renewal of the commer¬ 
cial treaties. 

The debate continued on the several points on the agenda above 
quoted. We shall return later on to the different questions dealt with. 

(Summarised from the Oesterreichische Agrarzeitung, No 23 1912 andWiencr landivirtschaft- 
liche Zeitung No. 4,741, 1912). 


* 

* 4c 

2. — The Provincial Council of Agriculture of Carinthia at its 

last General Assembly dealt with several questions bearing on rural 
labour. One of the proposals submitted treated of dwellings for rural 
labourers, and urged the Council to come to an understanding with the 
Government and the Provincial Councils with a view to making appro¬ 
priations on the budget for granting large subsidies to promote the build¬ 
ing of cottages. It called for the following grants : (i) subsidy for the 
building of dwellings for farm servants {Gesinde) ; (2) loans free of interest 
for the erection of cottages with garden, for labourers' families; (3) formation 
of homesteads on the Rentenguter plan, under which payment is made 
by yearly instalments. (See Bulletin, Year I, N^I. pag 169). 

The proposal was referred back to the Permanent Committee. 

(Summarised from the Oesterreichische Agrarzeitung, No. i8, 191 2). 


3 . — The I. R. Society of Agriculture of Vienna and its Work in 1911. 

This society {K. K. Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft in Wien), as now 
organized, besides being the central nucleus of the agrarian associatioas 
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of I/)wer Austria, acts as a directing body for the whole movement for 
agricultural association throughout Austria. 

Its influence therefore spreads beyond the boundaries of the Province 
in which it has its headquarters. This makes its work of all the more in¬ 
terest to us. (See Bulletin, Year I, 3 pp 30. 31). 

(1) The First Section (agriculture in general, agrarian policy, legis¬ 
lation) dealt more especially with the revision of the civil code, stating 
its attitude towards the scheme worked out by the Juridical Committee 
of the Upper Chamber. It also examined other legislative measures 
affecting agriculture. 

(2) The Second Section (viticulture and wine-making) exam ined 
the bill which proposes to impose special taxes on the wine-trade, and or¬ 
ganized many meetings of persons interested in all wine-growing sec¬ 
tions of the country. It handed into the Ministry of Finance a petition 
embodying the wishes of the wine-growers. 

It also studied the question of compulsory insurance against hail. 

(3) The Third Section (milk industry) perfected the organization 
of the Office for the Sale of Milk, of which we speak further on, and dt. vel- 
oped the activity of the labour exchange for stable-men, cattle-men, etc. 

(4) The Fourth Section (stock-breeding) organized a conference on 
the intensive cultivation of grazing lands, followed by a debate during 
which several instances were quoted showing the high yield obtainable 
from grazing lands intensively cultivated. 

This section also completed the preparatory work for an exhibition 
of thoroughbred and milk producing cattle, to be held this year in Vienna. 

(5) The Fifth Section (poultry-breeding) organized several co- 
oi>erative societies for the sale of eggs, and dealt with various matters of 
importance to poultry breeders. 

(6) The Sixth Section (horse-breeding) and the Seventh Section (rab¬ 
bit-breeding) displayed similar activity in their respective spheres. The 
latter carried on an active propaganda to make known the economic 
importance of rabbit-breeding, both for the meat and fur. 

The Society of Agriculture of Vienna convoked a Conference of the 
Presidents of the Provincial Councils of Agriculture and of the Societies of 
Agriculture for its 3rd. session. Tliis body, as is known, has arisen thanks to 
the initiative of the K,K. Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft in Wien. (See Page 25). 

We will now deal with the work done by the several Offices of this 
Society. 

(i) The Information Bureau on Agrarian Questions gave 320 written 
replies to enquiries on agricultural technique and on organization, 
besides much verbal informantion. It also gave information and delivered 
opinions to several Ministries, Agricultural Societies, Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, Consulates, etc. 
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The organization of this Bureau is constantly improving, and it will- 
soon be in a position to undertake more important work, and to send, when 
needful, its own functionaries to given locahties, etc. Later on it will 
also advise on legal matters. 

(2) The Bureau of agricultural Book-keeping and, Accounts was opened 
in 1909 to organize agricultural book-keeping. It carries on an active 
propaganda for this purpose. So far, 12 farming businesses, comprising 
in all 3,000 ha. of land, have opened books. 

(3) The Bureau of information on Railway Tariff questions, like¬ 
wise opened in 1909, examines the claims which those concerned wish 
to submit to the authorities on account of mistaken application of railway 
tariffs etc. Its activity and value is clearly shown by the following data : 


Year 

No. of enquiries 

No. of way-bills 
examined 

Amount of excess 
charge made and 
repaid to applicants 
crowns. 

19^0 . 

65 

2,097 

154.91 

I9TO. 

I 0 (S 

•^.779 

T.545.65 

1911. 

305 

4.31^ 

2,654,67 


4) The Agricultural Labour Exchange was opened in 1910 with the 
approval of the I. R. Ministry of Agriculture. Its purpose is, (i) to or¬ 
ganize proper statistics of the Austrian labour-market with special regard 
to agriculture ; (2) to regulate the demand for labour so as to clearly de¬ 
termine the nature, quality, and category of each request; (3) to prepare 
returns on the supply of agricultural labour in those sections of the Empire 
which export labourl; (4) to act as an exchange, so as to bring together demand 
and supply and diminish the effects of rural depopulation; (5) to induce 
the Government and competent authorities to regulate the labour-market 
by means of legislation and decrees promulgated by the executive power, 
as, for instance, {a) laws and ordinances on emigration; (6) restriction 
of the work of emigration agents ; (c) ordinances ro regulate agricultural 
labour contracts in accordance with modern exigencies ; [d) measures to 
favour inland colonisation ; (e) subsidies and other assistance to lessen 
the expense incident on rural labour exchanges. 

Although this Bureau has only been opened a short time, it has already 
placed a large number of persons, and farmers in want of labour apply 
to it in great numbers. 

In August, 1911, it organized a journey of investigation into Hungary, 
Bukovina and Galicia, to study the labour-market there from the agri¬ 
cultural stand-point. 
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(5) The Labour Exchange for Stable-men^ placed in 


1907 ^9^ 

1908 384 ,, 

1909 468 „ 

1910 588 „ 

1911 759 


(6) The Bureau for the Sale of Milk offers its services to facilitate 
the stipulation of contracts for the supply and sale of milk. In 1911 it 
procured the sale of 200,000 litres of milk per day, out of a daily consump¬ 
tion of 870,000 litres, which is the amount required for Vienna. These 
contracts were drawn up in accordance with the terms of the new model 
contract, which is decidedly advantageous to the producers, who receive 
22, and even 23 and 24 centimes per litre. 

(7) The Artificial Forage Factory at Bruch d, L., (see Bulletin, 
Year I, No. 3 p. 31) and its selling agency arc busy. The demand of the 
farmers for this forage is noteworthy. 

(8) The Bureau for the Sale of Sugar-Beets succeeded, after lengthy 
negotiations, in obtaining the consent of beet-growers and sugar-refiners 
to a new model contract which tends to eliminate possible causes of dis¬ 
pute between the two parties. Another institution promoted by the 
I. & R. Society of Agriculture in this field is the Board of Arbitration to 
decide disputes arising from failure to fulfil contracts for the supply of su¬ 
gar-beets. 


The Society of Agriculture has, lastly, formed a Committee which 
is working to establish a permanent market in Vienna for thorough-bred 
cattle and milch-cows. 

(Summarised from the Laudwirtschaftliche Zeitschrift, N® i, 1912). 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

4. — The Conference of the Presidents of the Provincial Councils of Agricul¬ 
ture and of the Agricultural Societies. {Prdsidentenkonferenz der Landeskutlur- 
rdte und Landwirtschaftsgesellschaften), held its third session at Vienna 
at the end of 1911. Representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
amongst them Dr. Ertl and Dr. Seidler, were also present. The former 
greeted the meeting on behalf of the Minister, stating that the Ministry of 
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Agriculture was happy to take part in the discussions of the Conference, 
which aims at the prosperity of Agriculture. 

Some of the more important provincial agrarian corporations submit¬ 
ted notable proposals which were fully discussed. The proposals, in the 
order in which they appeared on the agenda, are : 

(a) Proposals made by the I. &. R. Society of Agriculture of Salzburg 
(if. K. Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft in Salzburg), 

(1) to place at the service of agrarian corporations all the subsidies 
that the State appropriates on its budget for purposes within the purview 
of their work. 

(2) To regulate the appointment of Reporters to the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture from a territorial standpoint, so that each province shall have its 
reporter. 

(b) Proposal of the Provincial Agricultural Council of Tyrol, section 
of innsbmek. 

(3) Reorganization of the administrative service in regard to its 
functions in connection with State action for the promotion of agriculture. 

(4) Control of infectious vaginal catarrh of cattle. 

(c) Proposals of the German Section of the Provincial Agricultural 
Council of Bohemia, 

(5) Attitude of the agrarian organizations in view of the antiagrarian 
agitation, due to the high cost of living. 

(6) Measures to prevent the pollution of rivers, etc., to the detri¬ 
ment of agriculture, and to control the injury done to agriculture and sil¬ 
viculture by dust and smoke. 

(d) Proposals of the German Agricultural Society of Moravia. 

(7) Preparation of a systematic programme, based on uniform lines, 
for the development of agriculture, in connection with provincial agrarian 
corporations 

(8) Organization of Offices for Agricultural Book-keeping [Buck- 
steUen) to determine the income obtained from farms, (i) 

(9) Foundation of a common organ of publicity for the provincial 
agrarian corporations. 

{e) Proposals of the I. &. R. Society of Agriculture of Vienna. 

(10) Report on the deliberations taken with reference to the organ¬ 
ization of agricultural shows in accordance with a plan drawn up on uni¬ 
form lines, and proposal to elect a Permanent Committee for this purpose. 

(From Oesterreichische Agrar-Zeitung, 51, 1911, and Wiener land- 
wirtschafilicJie Zeitung, N«> 4695, 1911). 

(Summarised from Oesterreichische Agrar^Zeiturig, No. 51, 1911, and Wiener landwirt- 
schaftliche Zeitung, No. 4,695.1911). 

(i) The enquiries into the income derived from farms are of great importance in the 
study of the economic conditions of agriculture, from the point of view of commercial policy. 
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5. — The Central Austrian Society for the Protection of the Interests of 
Agriculture and Silviculture in the Drafting of Commercial Treaties [Oester- 
reichische Zentralstelle zur Wahrung der land- und forstwirtschaftlichen 
Interessen beim Ahschlusse von Handelsvertrdgen) held its general assembly 
at the end of last April at Vienna. Chev. de Hohenblum presented 0 report 
on the work accomplished by the Society during igii. 

As is known (See Bulletin, Year I, N® 3, pag. 33) this organization 
is avowedly political in its ains, and takes every care to protect the inter¬ 
ests of agriculturists against the attacks made on them by other organized 
groups of interests. 

The Reporter pointed out that the Zentralstelle continues to pursue 
its programme, which consists in supporting a policy in accordance with 
the requirements of agriculturists and silviculturists, defending their 
interests in the matter of customs tariffs and commercial policy. 

The Assembly passed several resolutions calling, amongst other things, 
for lower railway rates for the carriage of fruit and vegetables, and that 
the Zentralstelle be represented, on all advisory bodies having official status, 
(such as the Superior Council of Agriculture, the Superior Council of 
Labour, etc.) in accordance with its importance. 

It also approved the proposal to form a section of the Society for ques¬ 
tions concerning forestry, the production of milk, and hops. 

The Zentralstelle took part last year, by means of declarations, protests, 
conferences, etc., in all the problems connected with agriculture and silvi¬ 
culture, in support of the agrarian standpoint. 

(Summarised from Forst-und Jagd-Zeitung, N® 19, 1912, aud Oeslerreichische landwirt- 
schaftliche Genossenschaftspresse, N® 211, 1912). 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

6. — The Fifth Meeting of Agriculturists, held this year at Briinn, was very 
important. It was attended by the most prominent persons in the agri¬ 
cultural world in Austria, amongst them a representative of the Ministry 
of Agriculttue, the Chief of Section, Dr. Seidler. 

First of all the General Assembly of the Organization of the German 
Agriculturists of Moravia, with 12,144 members, was held. Dr. Damm, 
a member of parliament, submitted a report on the tariff in its relation to 
agriculture, and Chev. de Hohenblum dealt with current questions of import¬ 
ance to agricultiuists (reform of the law on riparian rights, social insur¬ 
ance, etc.). 

On the following day the General Assembly of the German Society 
of Agriculture of Moravia was held, followed by an ample debate on severa 
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technical and economic problems connected with agriculture, such as 
(i) the 3deld of grazing lands in Moravia, (2) the cost of production of 
agricultural products, (3) the influence of duties on the income derived 
from farms, (4) the supply of meat to large cities. 

One of the most important ‘points discussed was the redrafting of the 
commercial treaties which expire in 1917. Dr. Seidler pointed out the value 
and advisability of timely and objective economical-statistical returns, which 
could be used as a basis for determining correctly the income derived from 
agriculture, in its bearing on the customs regime. 

Another important meeting of agriculturists, of a distinctly political 
character, was held at Podersam in Bohemia. Over 700 persons were present 
and several resolutions were passed from the agrarian standpoint orb the prin¬ 
cipal questions brought forward. 

(Summarised from the OesUrtetckische Agrar-Zeitungt N*’. i 3 , 1912, and Der deutsche 
Landwirtf N". 7, 1912). 


7. — First Austrian Commercial Association of Agriculturists. {Erster 
oesterreichische kaufmdnnischer Verein dcr Landwirte). — I^ast March, at 
Teplitz, Count Dr. Eugene Eedebur being in the chair, the constituent 
as^mbly of this association met. Its purpose is to promote the economic 
organization of farm and forest enterprises and their allied industries, thus 
promoting the commercial development of agricultme. Eor tliis purpose 
the association proposes to publish and distribute periodically bulletins con¬ 
taining compilations made from data supplied by members. This pub¬ 
lication will embrace a service on metereology, condition of growing crops, 
prices obtained by members for their products, opinions on the marked 
situation for agricultural products, and other articles of interest to agri¬ 
cultural and forestry producers. 

Besides this the association will organize meetings of members in the 
towns and principal market centres. 

The young association, founded with 38 members, elected Count 
Eedebur as President. Its headquarters are at Teplitz-Schonau. 

(Summarised from the [Landwirtschaftliches Genossenschaftsbluti fUf Deutschbdhmin, 
No. 8, 1912}. 
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2. Miscellaneous Information. 


1. —A Conference of Dele^^ates of the Co-operative Dairies of Galicia 

met recently at Rzeszow to discuss some questions of importance to 
milk producers. The main point brought up was the need of promoting the 
formation of co-operative societies for insuring cattle, and to work actively 
towards this end. It was pointed out that Galician breeders are subject 
to truly enormous losses, for, as the latest cattle census shows that there 
are in Galicia 2,505,079 head of cattle valued at 501,015,800 crowns (see 
Bulletin, pag. 9), and as the annual loss due to death, etc., amounts 
to about 2.5 %, breeders suffer a total loss of about 13,000,000 crowns. 

The meeting passed a resolution calling on the Provincial .Board to 
take the necessary steps to initiate the work of propaganda and preparation 
for the organization of cattle — insurance. It also passed are solution ex¬ 
pressing the wish that a co-operative insurance society be authorised to 
begin work when it has insured a minimum of 50 head of cattle. 

Dr. Rylski made an interesting report on the value of fattening pigs 
in conjunction with co-operative dairies, as by this means the bye-products 
of milk can be utilised. This is being done by the co-operative dairy of 
lyuzna, which has been granted a subsidy of 20,000 crowns by the State 
for the purchase of 20 or 30 thorough-bred hogs. 

(Summarised from the OesUrreichischs landwirtschafUiche Genossnschaftspresst, N**. 208,1912). 

♦ 

2.— The Co-operative Dairy of Bach affords a striking instance of the profits 
which members derive from preparing their own products on a co-operative 
basis. The data given below show clearly the difference between the 
prices secured by the co-operative association and those obtained by 
other dairies in the same district. 

The Co-operative Society of Bach prepared in 


1904-05 

o( MUk 

102,267 

Obtained for each 

1,000 litres of milk 
treated 

crowns 

130 

Other dairies obtained 
for each 1,000 litres 
of milk treated 

crowns 

104 

1905-06 

116,976 

140 

118 

1906-07 

140,054 

140 

128 

1907-08 

131.364 

119 

114 

1908-09 

135.539 

127 

113 

1909-10 

142.747 

146 

134 

I9IO-II 

134,610 

166 

134 
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These figures show that the co-operative dairy of Bach has secured 
for its members 12,500 crowns more than they would have obtained 
had they sold the milk raw, taking into account the prices secured 
by the other co-operative dairies of the district. 

(Sumarised from the Oesterreichische Agrar-Zeitung, N« 13, 1912). 

♦ * 

3. — The First Agricultural Co-operative Building Society was recently 
organized at Nieder-Ehrenberg, in Bohemia, on a co-operative basis 
with limited liability. The value of each share is fixed at 50 crowns. 
It numbers 24 members with 30 shares. The association has - decided 
to purchase a large piece of ground on which it will erect 12 dwelling houses. 

(Sumarised from the 0 esterreichische iandwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse, N® 202,1911). 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

4. — Co-operative Societies for the Production of Electric Energy 

are one of the most recent and interesting developments of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation. There are many of them in Bohemia where there 
existed, in 1911, eleven co-operative electrical work-shops, with a plant 
worth 730,000 crowns; twelve with a plant worth 33,800 crowns. 

The Provincial Diet warmly supports the co-operative movement in 
this field. The Provincial Boat'd recently examined 16 proposals for such 
work-shops, submitted for its approval. Only four were however approved, 
and the cost of installing them will amount to about 1,199,500 crowns; 
the remaining proposals were rejected in view of the inadequate or negative 
returns they would have obtained. 

The Provincial Diet grants, within the limits of its budget, subven¬ 
tions to these co-operative societies. 

(Sumarised from the Bericht vom 29 Aprils xQii, Uber die Fdrderung von genossenscheftlichen 
Unternehmungenf welche die Hebung der Landwirtschaft beeweeken, erstaUet an den 
Landtag von dem Landesausschusse dco Kdnigreichs Bohmen. Prague, 1912. 


5. — Amongst the Agricultural Co-operative Societies Recently Founded 
or in Course of Foundation, the societies for the breeding of brown- 
coated cattle at Gerersdorf and at Pyhra are worthy of notice; 
also the co-operative societies for the breeding of spotted-coated cattle 
at Petronell, Rohrau, and Elirschlag in Lower Austria; a co-operative 
society for breeding bulls at Briesen in Moravia; one for cattle- 
breeding in the district of Irdning, in Styria; one for breeding 
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Norican horses at Friedau in Styria; one for fattemng and selling 
pigs at Troppau in Silesia ; co-operative societies for breeding and selling 
pigs at Zbeschitz in Bohemia and at Raab in Upper Austria ; co-operative 
societies for the sale of cattle at Pocklamarkt in Upper Austria; at Lebring 
in Styria, and at Uypyziadoliszna in Galicia ; the co-operative dairies 
at Gannersdorf, Unterrohrbach, Bogenneusiedl, Hagendorf, Stupfling, 
Markt Stillfried, Hasendorf, Ottental and Kottingneusiedl, in Ivower 
Austria; of Seifersdorf, Wallern, Kosoritz, Liebnitz and Neustadt in Bo¬ 
hemia ; the co-operative grazing societies of Steinakischen a. Forst, 
St. Oswald and Vorchdorf, in Upper Austria; the co-operative winery of 
Tomai in Istria ; the agricultural co-operative society for the preparation 
and sale of the products of the soil of Brendeis s. E.; the co-operative ware¬ 
house and bakery at Boskow ; the co-operative society for the sale of milk 
products, grain, and eggs at Kunzendorf; the agricultural co-operative 
society for the sale of milk and other products at Kolin; the co-operative so¬ 
ciety for the production of electric power at Bullendorf ; the co-operative 
society for the purchase of machinery and the introduction of electric 
energy in farming and small industries, at Koniggratz ; and a co-operative 
brewing society at Hostau in Bohemia. 

The foundation of a large number of new Raiffeisen Banks in 
Bohemia and Moravia is also reported. 

(Summarised from the Wiener laudwirtschaftliche Zeitung nos 4,726 and 4,738, 1912). 


6. — Austrian Union for the Defence of Hunting and Shooting Interests 

(Zentralstelle zur Wahrung jagdlicher Interessen). — A bill has recently 
been presented in the Diet of Tower Austria considerably amending the 
Game Taw now in force in that province. 

Owners of game preserves, professional hunters, forest cultivators, 
farmers and others find their interests seriously menaced by this bill. 
They therefore held a protestation meeting at Vienna, on the i8th. February 
of this year. It was then found that Austria lacked a central organisa¬ 
tion of the local hunting and shooting associations and the other associa¬ 
tions of those indirectly interested in questions relating to game, such as 
farmers, forest cultivators, manufacturers (of guns, etc.), dealers in hunt¬ 
ing and shooting necessaries, etc. 

There was, it is true, an Austrian Hunters* Association, but it was 
not really an active body representing the whole population directly or 
indirectly interested in game. And this Federation has lately been dis¬ 
solved in order to make room for the new organization in course of forma¬ 
tion, of which we shall here speak. 
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After having shown that the game interests are in no way protected 
by the law and the Government, the Aulic Councillor Wang, at the 
above meeting, proposed the foundation of an organization for the defence 
of hunting and shooting interests, a proposal most favourably received. 

The work of the new organization would be similar to that of the 
Central Union for Protection of Agricultural and Forestry Interests (see Bul¬ 
letin, 1st., Year. No. 3. p. 33), that is to say, it would be a central body, 
which, attentively following the facts and problems connected with game, 
would, when required, take the necessary steps to promote an ef¬ 
fectual action in favour of the hunting and shooting interests, understood 
in their widest sense. It must therefore unite all the associations and 
corporations whose interests are bound up with those of the •hunters and 
shooters and owners of game preserves; the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial corporations would consequently join of themselves. 

To realise the plan, a working committee was formed, and it has made 
appeal to the associations and corporations concerned, inviting their 
adherence to the new Zentralstelle, According to the programme of this 
Committee, the Austrian Union for the Protection of the Interests of 
Hunters and Shooters would work as follows: 

(1) collecting and studying from the statistical and economical 
point of view all material relating to questions of game; 

(2) formulating, in accordance with these studies, the desires and 
requirements of the circles concerned and at the right time assuming a 
resolute action with regard to the measures relating to game, emanating 
from the legislative and governing bodies; 

(3) harmonising the interests of the hunters and shooters with those 
of agriculture and forestry, in concert with the agricultural corporations; 

(4) making propaganda, oral and in writing, to show the economic 
importance of game; 

(5) awaking humane sentiments among the body of hunters and 
shooters, and principally contributing to the improvement of the condi¬ 
tions of professional hunters. 

To answer the requirements of such an undertaking, the Union for 
the Defence of Hunting and Shooting Interests would have to be subdivided 
into sections. 

The corporations interested adhering would be effective members of 
the Union. 

The Union would derive its financial resources from the members' 
subscriptions, from subventions and donations. 

(Summarised from Osstirrsichischg Porst-uni Jagi Ziitung, No. 1,521 and 1,524,1911) ^ 
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♦ « 

7. — A Council of Silviculture in Bohemia. At the seat of the Pro¬ 
vincial Council of Agriculture at Prague the members of the forestry 
associations of Bohemia convened to discuss means to strengthen the bonds 
which unite them. 

After a lengthy debate it was unanimously decided to approve the 
proposal to form a Council of Silviculture (Forstwirtschaftsrat) consisting 
of delegates from the several associations. 

This will be the strongest forestry association in Austria. It will 
be unofficial in character. 

(Summarised from Porsi* und Jagd Zeitung, N® 1,532 19la). 


8 . — A course of instruction in co-operation was organized in February 
and March last by the Ruthcnian agricultural society of ‘‘ Silskyi 
HosiK)dar,*' on the lines followed by the General Federation of Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative societies of Austria (See Bulletin Year I, I, page 
149). The lessons, in the form of lectures, are followed by debates on the 
subject treated. 

(Summarised from the Oestcrreichische landwirtschafUichr. Genos$en 5 chafspress$t N® 257,19x2) 
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FRANCE. 


I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Co-operative Distilleries in the South of France. 


Sources : 

(a) Official Publications: 

Report presented to the President of the French Republic by the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture on the Working of Agricultural Mutual Credit Banks and the Results for 1910. 
Journal Officielf 2nd September, 1911. 

(b) Other Publications: 

Pasquet : distillcric cooperative dans le Midi de la France (Co-operative Distilleries 

in the South of France) from Vie agricole et rurale Paris, 20th. April, 1912. 

Bouffet ; I^es sod6tes cooperatives de distillation dans le Midi. {Co-operative Societies for 
Distillation in the South). Commimication presented to the Social Museum) from “ I^e 
Musee social. Annales ”. Paris, January, ipn. 


§ I. Distillation in the Vine-growing Departments of the South, 

The distilling of wines and the bye-products of the vine has always 
been one of the most important agricultural industries of the south of France. 
During a certain period, more especially from 1858 to 1876, this was 
considered the principal way of utilising the redundant produce of the vint¬ 
age. It is calculated that in Herault alone an average of over 200,000 
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hectolitres of alcohol was annually distilled as compared with 550,000, 
the total production of all France. 

Afterwards, the distillation of wines declined and it ceased altogether 
owing to the ravages of the phylloxera, never to regain its primitive 
importance. Then for wine-alcohol was substituted the inferior alcohol 
of the north. Later, the vineyards were restored, but the industry did 
not revive, owing to changes in commercial and industrial conditions. 
Ill 1908 the general production of wine alcohol was not above 373,000 
hectolitres. To make the industry resume its former place, .some consider 
that the wine-growers should be encouraged by prizes for distilling toge¬ 
ther with differential taxation. 

Now for some years, this industry has entered on a new phase; it 
has begun to utihse the bye-products of wine making, especially the 
residue of the pressed grapes, which until recently had been little utilised 
and sold at a trifling price to distilleries of industrial alcohol. 

The quantity of this residue produced in the wine-districts of the south 
is very great; the departments of Hcrault, Card, Aude and Eastern 
Pyrenees furnish from 20 to 25 millions of hectolitres of ist. grade wine, 
and from 250,000 to 300,000 tons of residue. The large quantity of re¬ 
siduum throws into the market 120,000 hectolitres of alcohol of loo®, 
about half of the total produced in the whole wine-growing district. 

Although much remains to be done, the progress already made 
is considerable. 

The last discouraging crisis spurred the southern vine-growers to 
seek all possible profit from the residuum of the grapes by treating for 
the extraction of alcohol. 

The law of 1906 respecting erdit in favour of the agrarian co-operative 
societies for production and sale (i) as well as that of 1907 for the re-estab- 
shment of the privileges to the bouilleurs de cru, (2)which took effect 
in 1907, open the way for the foundation of co-operative societies for the 
distilling of the residue. 


(1) See BuUetin of Economic and Social Intelligence, April, 1911, France, p. 207; and 
January 1912, p. 60. 

(2) The ezpressinn bouilleurs de cru includes all those who distil wines both of i8t and 
2nd grade, or dder, or spirits from plums, cherries etc. The distinction must be observed 
between the bouilleurs by profession, and the bauiUeurs de cru. The first are those who 
employ madilnery kept continually working and capable of distilling in 24 hours more 
than 200 litres of fermented liquid, or either ordinary or steam worked machinery for 
more 5 hectolitres: these bouilleurs are only aUowed 20 litres for their domestic 
consumption by the law. 

The second dais, bouiUeurs de cru, are those who employ simple appliances and are 
private persons who distil directly the residue of their new pressed grapes etc. They 
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§ 2 . Co-operative Distilleries, Their Progress and Results, 


Encouraged by the already mentioned legislation, followed by exemp¬ 
tion from all licences, and from the income tax, the vine-growers hastened 
to unite in co-operative societies. The number of such societies increases 
every year. The latest official reports on the working of mutual banks 
for agricultural credit in 1910 show the existence in the south of 6 co¬ 
operative distilleries of wines which had obtained loans. Of these banks, 
3 are in the department of Aude, and 3 in that of Hcrault. 


enjoy a privilege which has given rise to much discussion, and which dates from the laws 
of 1806 and 1808, suppressed in 1903, re-cnacted by the law of 27th February, 1910, 
and extended by articles 10-13 of the financial law of 17th. April, 1906. The bouilleurs 
de cru are now dispensed from any preliminary declaration, and enjoy exemption from 
any tax on production; they may therefore freely consume at home all the alcohol they mak6, 
without paying the tax on consumption. Exemption is also permitted if they place this 
alcohol in cellars or stores apart from the distillery, but they must make a previous 
declaration to the excise of this transport, and give security. The bouilleurs de cru may 
also put themselves voluntarily under Government control and it is their interest to do 
this when they habitually sell their products. The tax on sales is 220 francs per hecto¬ 
litre. 




Co-operative Distilleries in the South which obtained Loans 
during igio. 
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From the above table, we see that, except in one instance, these co¬ 
operative societies have all been founded since 1906, that is, after the pass¬ 
ing of the law facilitating long credit. Their capital varies between 8,000 
francs and 23,000 francs, and the number of members between 82 and 172. 

We know that agricultural co-operative societies may obtain loans 
on favourable conditions to double the amount of their capital : the dis¬ 
tilling societies of the south have not failed in avaiUng themselves of this 
benefit almost to its utmost limits. The duration of the loans may not ex¬ 
ceed 25 years, but the term is usually between 10 and 20 years. 

Co-operative distilleries, besides increasing profit to a considerable 
extent, tend to neutralise the evil effects of over-production and those 
that may arise from natural causes hindering the ripening of the grapes, 
with the consequent production of inferior wines. Vine-growers find 
that alcohol is easily kept, not only from its small volume, but also from the 
fact of its value increasing with age, so that the sale may be delayed until 
favourable opportunities occur. Thus, from its having such qualities, al¬ 
cohol is a warrantable product, and therefore is an excellent security for 
credit with the agricultural banks. 

As we have already observed, legislative measures have been enacted 
in various ways favourable to the foundation of these banks, whether by 
offering them liberal credit or important fiscal facilitations. Every one 
may hold his privilege of bouilleur de cru and may, without any hindrance, 
take the alcohol from the residue of his pressed grapes, and his wines 
direct from the distillery. Alcohol extracted from this residue under per¬ 
manent State control may be put on the market with free trademark and 
bears the denomination of three-six wine alcohol, or wine brandy, if ob¬ 
tained by distilltiou ol second wines {piquettes), produced by treating the 
residue with water. The following table shows the importance of the wine- 
made alcohol of the south in comparison whith that of all France, together 
with the total manufacture of alcohol, both industrial and that made from 


wines. 
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Years 

Production of Alcohol in Prance, in hectolitres 

Total 

ConsumptiQn 

Declared 

In the South 

In France 

Total Pro¬ 
duction of 
Wlne^ Alcohol 
and Indus¬ 
trial Alcohol 

Wines 

Residue 

Wines 

Residue 

1900. 

55.381 

13.778 

149,407 

93.460 

2,659,000 

1,782,900 

1901. 

191,409 

10,962 

330.966 

114.893 

2,438,000 

1,346,600 

1902. 

32.777 

9,486 

105,745 

80,237 

1,887,000 

1,258,900 

1903 . 

2,236 

5.653 

30,208 

54.903 

2,047,000 

1.368,900 

1904 . 

16,218 

20,270 

88,756 

121,006 

2,257,000 

1,514,300 

1 1905 . 

101,156 

24,316 

262,725 

141,025 

2,609,000 

1,381,800 

1 1906. 

25.825 

14.693 

234.213 

125,065 

2,710,000 

1,378,200 

1 1907 . 

18,042 

22.593 

238,877 

122,608 

2,5i5.«>o 

1,289,400 

1 1908. 

54.269 

29,001 

211,672 

161,820 

2,558,000 

1,339.600 

1 1909 . 

58,353 

29,000 

219,800 

128,200 

2,427,000 

1,332,006 

1 1910. 

— 

— 

70,000 

79,000 

2,391,000 

1.339,034 


There are two methods used in treating the residue. It may either 
be directly distilled, which gives a product with a special flavour, known 
as residuum-alcohol or residuum-brandy. The other method is to treat 
the residuum with water and to distil the second wine (piquettes), thereby 
producing a well-flavoured alcohol highly appreciated in the trade and by 
consumers and called three-six or wine-brandy. 

The manufacture of wine brandy is more costly, as it requires more 
complex machinery, but this is more than compensated for by the higher 
profits. 

The following table shows the financial results of the years igog-io in 
some of the co-operativet distilleries of the south : 





































2442590 22.3 3-21 

9,306.90 28.25 5-05 
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When the alcohol is sold, and the amount of the expenses incurred, 
the annual interest on the loan and the proportion to be placed to the 
reserve fund subtracted from the sum received, the remainder is handed 
over to the members in proportion to the products sent by each. 

Amongst the manifold advantages of these associations is that of 
securing against fraud the members who publicly consign all the residue 
from their pressed grapes and lees to the distillery. Thus has been solved 
the much debated question of privilege to the bouilleurs de cm. The co¬ 
operative society distils the residuum, the merchant buys the alcohol 
it produces, so the vine-grower, without any trouble, has only, at the end 
of each season, to pocket profits on which for years he had never counted. 




II. — RECENT NEWS. 


I. Legislation and State Intervention in Agricultural Organisation. 


State Action in the Organisation of Live-stock Improvement Syndicates. 
Circulars and Model Rules. 


In an article published in the number of this Bulletin for last May we 
called attention to these societies and to the progress made by them in 
France, describing the efforts of public bodies and associations during the 
last few years to diffuse iiiforniatfoii as to their proceedings. By the last 
financial law (27th. February, 1912) a sum of 200,000 francs was set apart 
for distribution among the various syndicates to be spent in prizes and 
subsidies. The regulation of the 8th. March, 1912, reproduced by us in 
its fundamental outlines in the article above-mentioned, provides for the 
employment of this sum. 

§ I. Circulars. — Circulars and model rules which may serve as guides 
in the formation of syndicates have been issued by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture to prefects and departmental professors. The prefects are called 
upon to give all the support in their power to the movement, and are 
charged to send to the Department of Instruction and of agricultural 
affairs, a report on the situation and on the action of the syndicates 
within their jurisdictions. Henceforth, every December they will receive 
a special printed list of questions on the subject. 

The circular to the departmental professors contains practical rules 
by which to judge of the desirability of establishing in a given centre a 
syndicate for the essential purposes proposed. 

The circular says, “ It is above all necessary to labour for the establish¬ 
ment of syndicates in those districts where the climate, the nature of the 
soil and the conditions of cultivation are especially propitious for good 
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bulls; in short, the centres of the origin of the breed. In such places 
the syndicate will find all the elements required for attaining perfection 
in livestock improvement. 

According to the law of March 21st., 1884, which deals with live¬ 
stock improvement, the object of such syndicates should not be pecun¬ 
iary profit, but the furtherance of their professional interests. 

The technical characteristics of the breed to be fostered should be 
accurately defined under the auspices of the society. The selection of 
the breed should be made with reference to those already preferred in com¬ 
petitions. 

It is desirable that the syndicate should work only within a 
limited area. The circular calls the attention of persons interested to the 
amount to be paid in contributions to the society. As a rule the payments 
for service should be so calculated as to cover almost the whole expenditure 
of the syndicate. The quota paid by the members should then be reduced 
to a minimum. Nevertheless, to provide against unfavourable chances, 
it would be well at the beginning to establish the principle of a supplement¬ 
ary contribution not to exceed a certain fixed sum. 

To avoid loss of capital and to give mutual societies a reliable guar¬ 
antee, the bulls should always be insured in a mutual cattle insurance 
society. Besides this, the syndicate should not, without due formalities, 
obtain any loan from a local agricultural credit ‘bank. 

The repayment of a loan should be guaranteed in conformity with 
the rules of the banks, especially by warranting of the animals purchased, 
or by the united guarantee of all or a part of the members. 

For the syndicate to be entitled to a subsidy from the State, it 
must previously have received from the General Council a considerable 
sum as encouragement or reward. " 

The duty of the departmental professors is to examine requests for 
subsidies and to give an opinion to the Ministry, as well as to watch over 
the expenditure of the funds obtained and to check the accounts and the 
herd books of the society receiving assistance. Special reports should be 
sent by them to the Ministry. 

§ 2. Model Rules. — The model rules drawn up by the Ministry differ but 
slightly from those adopted by the syndicates of Doubs, published by us 
in an appendix to the article above-mentioned. 

We shall therefore confine ourselves to that part which refers to the 
financial organisation of the societies. 

The income and the expenditure must be divided into ordinary and ex¬ 
traordinary. The ordinary income is derived from the quota paid by the 
members, from subsidies from the State, the department and the commune, 
from payments for service, from the interest of invested funds, and various 
other sources. The extraordinary income is derived from donations and leg- 
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ades, from capital borrowed, from the profits of the sale of the bull and 
from the insurance paid in case of its death. 

The ordinary expenses are the cost of maintenance of the bull, the inter¬ 
est paid on loans, prizes, insurance premiums, payments from the reserve 
fund in case of depreciation in the value of the bull, administrative 
expenses (herd books, advice of experts, the feeding of young animals, in¬ 
spection of milk, etc.) The extraordinary expenses are the purchase 
money for the bull and the repayment of the loans. 

Besides the members’ annual contribution, to be fixed according 
to circumstances, the State authorises an exceptional supplementary 
contribution in case of excessive expenses. These may also be provided 
for by taking a sum from the reserve fund or by raising the cost of service. 
In any case the supplementary contribution is fixed by the Council, and 
must not exceed the limit laid down in the rules. The amount of the excep¬ 
tional contributions may be reimbursed entirely or in part out of the surplus 
remaining after payment of expenses. The half of this surplus should be 
used for the above-mentioned payments, and the remainder placed to the 
reserve fund. 

(Summarised from the «Annales de la Mutuality et de la Cooperation Agricoles i. 

Paris, May, iQia)* 
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2. The Work of the Federations and of the Central 
Co-operative Institutions. 


I. — The General Meetiojc of the National Federation of Mutual and Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies (i) was held on the i8th. February last in Paris, 
under the presidency of Senator Viger. Among the eminent men pre¬ 
sent was M. Decharme, head of the agricultural credit, co-operation and 
mutuality section. 

The president’s speech and the treasurer’s report showed that this 
important association continues to increase and to fulfil its object. 

Among the many subjects discussed at this annual meeting, those 
connected with agricultural co-operative credit (2) attracted the special 
attention of the members. 

1. —Agricultural Credit. 

* In consequence of a report presented by M. Vimeux, secretary of the 
section of mutual banks, on the subject of long credit, the following reso¬ 
lutions were passed : 

1st, that there is urgent need to pass the billof December 15th., 1912 (3) 
for giving every facility to long credit by taking the necessary funds from 
the loan 01 40 millions made to the Treasury by the Bank of France : 

2nd, that the regional agricultural credit banks should be permitted 
on the same footing as the land credit societies to receive funds from the 
National Pension Bank: 

3rd, that to agricultural loans on long credit should be applied the 
system of registration with a tax as adopted in maritime mortgage : 

4th, that such loans should enjoy the same privileges as the Land 
Credit Institute of France, as regards the liquidation of legal mortgages, 
the suppression of sequestration, the duration of registration etc. 

2. —Agricultural Syndicates. 

In consequence of requests made by various agricultural syndicates, 
the National Federation has begun to act as intermediary for the joint 


(z) See,this BulMins, July 191 z, p. 3Z : Oct. zgzz, p. 43. 

(2) See Bulletins, December igzi, p. 227; April, igzz, p. 85; Jan. 1912, p. 60. 

(3) See BuUetin of April 1912, p. 41. 
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purchase of manures. But in order to be able to offer more favourable 
conditions to the syndicate, it seeks to group together the orders for spring 
and autumn, and, to accomplish this, the meeting has nominated a technical 
commissioii to examine the question, and to present definite proposals to 
the insurance office. 

3. —Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 

The meeting finally turned to the subjects of co-operative societies, 
for sales and for raising fruit and vegetables, which, as is well known, have 
led to good results in the south of France, by their commercial organisa¬ 
tion for export and for the division of produce between the home and foreign 
markets. In the hope of the future establishment of a Commercial OfficeXt was 
decided to institute, for the moment, an association of directors, adminis¬ 
trators and secretaries of co-o]3erative societies for suppl5dng members 
with information collected by individuals as to openings, markets, custom¬ 
ers, etc. 

In the congress which the Federation will hold in October, in Paris, 
an account will be given of the experiments made. 

(Summarised from the “ Annalcs de la Mutuality et de la Coop^tion agrlcoles. I'arls, 
March, XQia). 


♦ ♦ 


2. — Oeneral Meeting of the Central Dairy Association of the Charentes and 
Poitou. — This important association (i) comprising 127 dairies scattered 
through the district, and including 76,000 members, held its general meet¬ 
ing on the 28tb March last at Niort. 

In his report on the general working of the association, M. P. Rouvier 
pointed out its growing importance, but, not being able to give exact de¬ 
tails of its labours in 1911, because some dairies had omitted to send in 
reports, he limited himself to the statement that the past season had been 
exceptionally favourable to the members in consequence of the rise in the 
price of milk owing to a sensible diminution of production. The forecast 
for the current year in view of the effects produced by foot and mouth 
disease and the continual increase in the consumption of dairy produce, 
seems no less encouraging. 

The speaker, nevertheless, aflinned that even under these circum¬ 
stances there were menaces for the future, owing to the campaign 
which interested persons, not in any special manner consumers, have un¬ 
dertaken against the dearness of living, and especially of butter, substi- 


(x) See Bulletins of M^ch 1911, p. 103, July, 1911, p. 34. January. 1912, p. 81. 
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tilting for it all kinds ot animal and vegetable products, in appearance 
cheaper. 

In view of this competition, and of the frequency of frauds, against 
which the Vice-President of the association recently proposed a bill, 
it is to be feared that the butter of this district will be materially lowered 
in price. 

Of late the society has begun to feel some perturbation on this 
account, nevertheless the central savings bank can still boast a sum in hand 
of 56,518 francs, without considering the ice factory at Surgeres. 

Insurance against accidents to the employes of the dairies continues 
to show good results ; the members only pay i % of their wages. Besides 
this, the great mutual accident insurance association for dairy employfe 
has made rapid progress. Since August, 1909, the number of members has 
almost doubled, and they now amount to 9,500. The same may be said 
of the area insured, which is now 140,130 hectares. Out of a total sum of 
64,376 fr. 25, compensation amounting to 47,671 fr. 35 has been paid for 
690 accidents, the expenses having risen to 11,704 fr. 08, and the profits 
amounting to 5,000 francs. 

After having pointed out some deficiencies in the method of carriage 
of butter, the speaker referred to the approaching formation of a Union 
of Co-operative Cheese Factories oj the Central Association, This most 
profitable industry already numbers six co-operative societies within the 
limits of the association, which manufacture' dry cheese. The above- 
mentioned Union (i) will act at Niort as a Central Co-operative Information 
Ofiice within the Dairy Association; its chief object wiU be to facilitate to 
the producers the sale of cheese, concentrating the total produce of the unit¬ 
ed societies in order to sell it under the system of direct excise. 

(Summarised from the **Itidu8tiie do Beurte Niort, sxst. aiarch, aod aSth. April, 19x2). 


(i) The Co-operaHve Union of Cheese-factories of the Central Association of the Cha- 
rentes and of Pofou was founded April ipth., zpia. 
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3. Miscellaneous Information. 


Co-operative Distilleries among the Vine-Growers of Malaville (Charente). 

— For ten years the vine-growers of these districts have been united 
in a syndicate for protection against the lowerii^ of the price of wine and 
against the exactions of the excise, which tend to assimilate the direct 
producers of cognac (bouilleuir de cru) (i) to professional distillers. 

The Syndicate of wine-growers (bouilleurs de cru) of the canton of 
Chateauneuf sur Charente, consisting of twelve communal syndicates, 
wished to make True Cognac " known to the public, and accordingly 
sent to the general agrarian competition in Paris in 1904 specimens of the 
produce of the distillation of the wines of Charente. The results of the ex¬ 
hibition were excellent; orders were transmitted through the syndicate 
to the various exhibitors. But sending out the goods demanded new and 
increased work, which the vine-growers were not in a position to undertake 
and, as orders increased, it was decided to form a new association for pro¬ 
ducers of cognac, viz., the Co-operative of Malqville, 

Its rules are based on-Circular No. 32, on mutual credit and agricultural 
co-operation. This circular is a comment on the law of the 29th December, 
1906, on credit on favourable terms to agricultural co-operative societies (2) 
The company in question has not had recourse to this facilitation of credit. 

The produce which it offers for sale is distilled under the control of the 
excise. Every co-operator sends a certain quantity of cognac, all is mixed 
together so as to obtain a tmiform type, and the profits of the sale are 
divided among the co-operators, who then make a new consignment of goods. 

The society accepts produce only from the district of Cognac premiers 
crus (first quality) and sells it only with the regional Cognac mark. Through 
exemption from licenses and the general small expenses, prices can be kept 
low, dependent, however, on the cost of the raw material, that is, the wine. 


(i) See note i on page 36 of the present Bulletin, 
(s) See Bulletin of December, 19x0, p. 228. 


4 
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Calculating the average cost of wine at 8® at 20 francs per hectolitre we have 
the following figures: 


Cost of brandy at 60°. 

Cost of distillii^. 

Casks and storage. 

Deduction of 10 % for 5 years , 


150 francs 
20 „ 

12 

96 


that is, after 5 years 


278 francs 


The price of a hectolitre of cognac thus amounts to 278 francs, exclu¬ 
sive of the general cost of carriage, etc. 

(Summarised from the ** Annates de la MutualUi et de la Cooptraiion Agricoles ** 
April, 1912). 
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ITALY. 

I. — REGENT NEWS. 


I. State Intervention in relation to Agricultural Organization. 


I, — Result of the Prize Competltiou amofli: Associations of Ajp^culturists 
for the Sale in Common of their Produce. — As announced, by a royal decree of 
the 2nd February, 1911, a competition was held among associations of pro¬ 
ducers for the sale in common of perishable agricultural produce, with 
prizes amounting in all to 8,000 francs. After examination of the papers 
sent in by the different competitors, the judging commission made the 
following recommendation to the Minister of Agriculture : 

— that the Co-operative Society of Calvenzano and the Co-operative 
Society for the Exportation of Agricultural Produce of Cesena should each 
be awarded first prize (1,000 frs.). 

— the second prize (500 francs) should be awarded to the Co-operative 
Society of Fruit and Vegetable Growers of Pedaso and to the Co¬ 
operative Society of Market Gardeners of Chivasso: 

and the third prize (250 francs) to the Co-operative Society for the 
Exportation of Agricultural produce of Jesi. 

The first of these societies, formed exclusively of peasant farmers, 
has been twenty-four years in existence and besides its agricultural labours 
it has established a factory for the preserving of tomatoes. 

The second, legally constituted only three years ago, was considered 
by the judges to be well organised and well managed. 

The co-operative societies of Pedaso and Chivasso also received 
honourable mention; the one, established seven years ago, has a con¬ 
siderable number of members, and its business transactions amount to 
from 80,000 to 90,000 francs per annum ; the other, though only founded 
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two years ago and comprising only forty members, transacts business to 
the amount of 150,000 francs par annum. 

The Commission held that a third prize might well be granted to the 
Jesi Co-operative Society. The judges recommended that the sum re¬ 
maining after the distribution of prizes should be reserved for future 
competitions to encourage co-operation among agricultural producers. 

(Summarised from the Report of the Judging Commission in the “ Bulletin of the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce.” Rome, Seiies A, No. 7. 17th Feb¬ 
ruary, 19x2). 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

2. — Circulars Addressed by the Ministry of Agriculture to Agricultural 
Committees and Associations of Sportsmen for the Protection of Game In the 
Interest of Agricultural Production. —Nitti, Minister of Agriculture, having had 
his attention attracted to the unfavourable conditions of game in Italy (i) 
resulting from well-known abuses of sport, and of their evil effects 
on agricultural production, recently addressed a circular to associations 
of sportsmen, promising a pecuniary reward to those who should assist 
the increase and protection of wild animals. This reward, the amount 
of which will be fixed from time to time, will be given: 

(1) as a contribution to the expenses of breeding and rearing game to 
those societies which shall have imported animals from abroad solely for 
breeding purposes or shall have raised game not for sport exclusively enjoyed 
by their members on land of their own or of which they have the use, or 
shall have introduced game on estates in inhabited districts. 

(2) as a reward to the Society which during the financial year 1911-12 
shall have effectually protected game, whether by its own vigilance or by 
rewards to public officials appointed for the purpose, for every violation 
of the law ascertained by them, or by amply and effectually supplying 
the police with information which may lead to the repression of such viol¬ 
ation. 

In another circular the same Minister called upon the agrarian commis- 
ions appointed to inculcate on the rural population consideration for game, 
in every way that they may consider desirable. 

(SttinmAtised from the Circulars of M^ch 8th. and April 26th., addressed by the Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture, to Agricultural Commissions and to Associations of Sportsmen). 


(z) See Bulletin of Social and Economic Intelligence of September $oth., 19x1, p. 3x5, our 
artide on the the bUl brought before Parliament in the session of Pdsniary 19th., 19x1 by 
Bainerif Minister of Agriculture, containing provision^ for the protection of game. 
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2. Work of the Federations, of the Central Institutions 
of Co-operative Societies and of the Larger Agricultural Associations. 


I. — The Work of the Ecoaomico-Social Unloa among Italian Catholics”, 
in 1911. — In order the better to direct and organise the economico-social 
movement among Italian Catholics, the directing council of this union 
decided, towards the close of the year 1910, to proceed to the reform of its 
regulations, which after due investigation was accomplished in Feb¬ 
ruary 1911, on the lines laid down by us in the Bulletin of the following 
July, p. 75. Of this reform the chief points were : 

(1) the institution of four general departments; 

(a) Department of Professional Unions; 

(J) Department of Agricultural Co-operative Societies and Institutes; 

(c) Department of Thrift and Mutual Aid Societies; 

(d) Department of Credit Banks. 

These departments were all to be constituted as so many bodies com¬ 
posing the Union, and charged among other duties with the organisation 
of national federations of societies, (i) 

(2) The establishment and regulation of the “ diocesan committees'' 
hierarchical links between the local associations and the central authority 
represented by the Union, each comprising a special “ economic section ", 
which in its turn is divided into groups each having a legal status. 

These last should in process of time, call into existence diocesan fed¬ 
erations destined to become an integral part of the above-mentioned national 
federations. (2) 

It was also decided that the new regtdations should come into force 
onMarch ist., 1911. It was therefore necessary in the early part of the year 

(x) Some of these had been already constituted in previous years, for instance, the 
Federation of Rural Savings-banks, Mutual Aid Societies and Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies. Others will be formed in the future. 

(2) It is not difficult to see the benefit which accrues from this new arrangement 
to the diocesan centres for which the care of the local interests of the various groups 
of associations will be much facilitated, and to the Bergamo centres, by enabling them 
better to protect the general interests, and to lay down rules for the guidance of organ¬ 
isations in the more serious questions. 
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(c) to favour by means of local specialised courses of study, of pub¬ 
lications, meetings and congresses, local or general, the increase of profess¬ 
ional organisations and to extend their moral, economic and social influence. 

(d) to bring about, by all lawful means, the legitimate proportional 
participation of Catholic Professional Organisations or Federations in the 
State organisations which represent the various classes of society. 

3. — Board of Management. — The department is managed by a 
Board of Management composed of a number of members not exceeding 
nine. 

The right of membership shall be granted to the presidents of the Ita¬ 
lian general federations of professional organisations recogn^ed by the 
Union and forming part of it, as also to the presidents of those which may 
in future be constituted, recognised and aggregated. 

Should the number of Italian general federations exceed nine, the 
smaller ones shall be grouped, according to affinity, by the board of 
management of the Union, in agreement with the president of the de¬ 
partment. 

4. — The President. — The members of the board of the department 
to the number of not less than three, may elect from among themselves 
the President who will of right be a member of the board of management 
of the Economico-Sodal Union. He will hold office for two years. 

5. — Meetings. — The Board of Management of the department 
will as a rule meet twice a year. To its meetings the President and the 
ecclesiastical assistant of the Economico-Social Union shall be invited, 
but without right to speak or vote. 

A majority of the councillors shall form a quorum . The decisions 
shall be passed by the majority. 

Other provisions, omitted for the sake of brevity, concern the official 
staff; the expenditure of the department and certain temporary regul¬ 
ations. 


(Summariied from the « Azione Soziale BulMin of the Economico-Soci»l Union of lUt^ 
limn Cmiholics, Bergamo. January and Fd>ruar7 Numbers, 19x2). 


2. — Unsectarian Credit Co<operatlve Societies of the Province of Oirfenti 
and their Federation in I9il.In — Sidly, as is well known, there are two 
forms of particularly well managed agricultural co-operative societies, — 
those for credit and those for collective farming, both subdivided into two 
groups—the Catholic and the unsectarian. On the 31st of December, 1911, 
there were 32 unsectarian co-operative credit societies in the Provincial 
Federation of Girgenti, on which we shall now report, adding some 
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data on the economic and legal standing of the federated co-operative 
societies. 

(a) Federation of Co-operative Societies of Girgenti, 3Js/. Decem¬ 
ber, igil. This federation includes 32 distinct co-operative societies, 
numbering 5,174 members, and having a capital of 13,850,000 francs 
as calculated by the Bank of Sicily. The total working capital amounted 
to 1,496,922 francs and the capital invested in credit and commercial 
enterprise to 1,304,974 francs. There are 27 federated co-operative societ¬ 
ies in connection with the Bank of Sicily, as against 9 un-sectarian and 13 
Catholic uufederated. The progress made by some of them in the short 
period of a year, 1910-11 is remarkable. The following table will show 
what has been done in various places. 


Agrlcaltttral Banks Capital Increased Number of Members risen 


— 

from 

francfi 

to 

franct 

from 

to 

Grotte . 

. . . 59,088 

90,927 

154 

208 

Raffadali .... 

. . . 45,684 

77,778 

193 

265 

Naro . 

. . . 37.264 

64,136 

95 

III 

San Biagio . . . 

. . . 11,740 

31,065 

58 

183 

Campobello . . . 

. . . 46,175 

67,425 

185 

269 

Cattolica .... 

. . . 20,794 

35,666 



San Giovanni . . 

• • . 136,559 

184,779 




In Casteltermini, co-operative action is also very promising. In fact, 
in 1910 there weis a single Savings-bank with only 25 members; now they 
number 236 and another co-operative society has been established which 
alseady has 324 members. 

(6) Economic and Legal Organisaion of the Federated Societies. The 
greater number of these are agricultural co-operative societies of collective 
title with mixed aims; there were added to these three limited liability 
and three commandite societies. These are agricultural societies, inas¬ 
much as in accordance with their rules they work in the field of agricul¬ 
tural economics, — mixed, because their rules contemplate works of pro¬ 
duction (laboratories, oil-mills, wine making, farming, etc.); transactions of 
purchase and sale, distribution etc. However, in practice, operations in 
connection with production and sales are rare, credit transactions are much 
more common and, recently, those of purchase and consumption. 

The co-operative society of Lucca Sicula possesses and works an oil- 
factory, whilst those of S. Stefano, Girgenti, and also Lucca, have collective 
farms. 

The character of each society may naturally be ascertained better 
from its concrete action than from its rules, which are almost the same 
for them all. 
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In most cases the general scope, as set forth in the rules, is that of 
the moral and economic improvement of members, who must be bona 
fide proprietors or cultivators of the ground. 

No special political or religious tendencies are advocated, but gen¬ 
erally the savings bank societies are composed of anti-clericals and are 
opposed, even by reason of inevitable competition, to the confessional 
banks. Yet in the limited liability co-operative societies of Lucca and 
Sciacca there is a political tendency perceptible in their rules. In those 
of Sciacca, the agriculturist is required to be bona fide and to be enrolled 
in the Defence League, while those of Lucca aim at the promotion of po¬ 
litical education, impose the obligation of solidarity among ipembers, and 
prohibition to cultivate land outside the area of the Society without its 
permission. The other limited liability Society — that of Favara —is 
of the ordinary type. 

In general, the sphere of a co-operative society is confined to its own 
commune ; sometimes it extends to those adjacent. 

Members usually pay an entrance fee of from one to ten francs, with 
a possible annual or monthly tax fixed by the board of management 
which, however, is never exacted. There are savings-banks in which 
members take small shares (often ten francs) paid for in instalments. 
Thus the formation of a common fund — share capital, is provided for, 
‘though much larger revenue, to render extended transactions possible to the 
society, may be obtained by means of the unlimited liability of members. 

A third part of the profits in some co-operative societies is set aside 
for the reserve fund, a third for dividends to members on the paid up shares 
{quotes parts), and a third for the board of management: in other societies 
the third, instead of being given to the board, is halved and one half is 
divided amongst the employfe and the other half spent in the purchase of 
rural machinery and implements; in some other societies where the profits 
are small, a fifth part is assigned to the ordinary reserve fund, and four- 
fifths to an extraordinary reserve fund for the assistance of members 
incapacitated for work. In other cases again, the total profits go to aug¬ 
ment the share capital until the society is able to carry on its work entirely 
by its own resources; then the profits are employed for the common benefit. 
In the commandite societies of Joppolo and Raffadali, 50 % of the profits, 
less the dividends to share-holders, go to a fund for helping members 
incapacitated for work, the rest goes to the reserve fund. In limited liability 
societies interest not above 5 % is paid to holders of ten franc shares, the 
rest goes to the reserve fund, to benevolent purposes or to the formation 
of special funds. But in this case the chief aim is to obtain credit on favour¬ 
able conditions rather than the payment of dividends. 

. Generally, the capital is declared indivisible and in case of the liquid¬ 
ation of a society it may be deposited to form a new society of similar 
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character, but the profits made must be given to the Congregation of Charity 
to be applied to some benevolent purpose. In the two commandite societies 
of Raffadali and Joppolo in case of their being dissolved, the capital is 
to be returned to the shareholders in proportion to the nominal value of 
their shares, and the remainder to be given to some object of public utility. 
In the limited liability co-operative society of Sciacca, in case of liquidation 
half the capital is to be divided amongst the shareholders in proportion 
to their paid up shares, the other half to be devoted to a new similar so¬ 
ciety, which may eventually be founded in the same commune. Such is the 
economic and legal structure of the societies, on the improvement and per¬ 
fection of which the Federation of which we have spoken bestows every 
care and attention. 

(Summarised from the Report of the General Secretary of the Federation to the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of Members In March 191a), published in “ Cooperazione **, 
Girgenti, No. 3, lath. April, 1912). 


3 . — Work of the Agricultural Society of Lombardy in 1911. — It will be 
seen from the report of the President, Prof. Vittorio Alpe at the general 
meeting of members recently held in Milan that this important Society 
in 1911 was occupied in the study of economic problems, and in making 
important technical researches, as well as setting on foot various com¬ 
petitions and other undertakings. Amongst the economic problems 
constantly entrusted to commissions of experts chosen from among members 
and non-members we must specially mention that of the insurance of farm 
labourers against accidents in their work in relation to the well-known 
bill proposed by Luzzatti and Rained, (i) This problem was studied from 
the general point of view of agriculture throughout all Italy, without 
neglecting the individual circumstances of proprietors, tenants, and labour¬ 
ers in Ivombardy. 

After careful consideration of the subject, especially on its finan¬ 
cial side, it seemed to the commission that the benefits of the insur¬ 
ance should be extended to the aged without fixing an age limit, and 
to small proprietors, and to life insurance and compensation in cases of 
permanent disability, either total or partial, to a degree of not less than 
10 %, and of temporary disability for 30 days inclusive. Since it is so frequent 
for metayers and small farmers to adopt children, the commission considered 
that such children should be made equal with the others for the purposes 
of this law. As to the division of expenses, the commission recommended 

(i) See «Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence*, Noe. of Feb. i9ii> P- 
and of March 19x1, p 1B4. 
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that the proprietor alone should be responsible when he is the sole manager 
of the land, and also in cases of metairie or of farms for rent partly in kind; 
that the expenses should be shared equally between proprietor and tenant 
in case of large holdings, and in the proportion of 3 /^ by the proprietor and ^ 
by the tenant in case of small holdings. The Society turned its attention 
not only to the above-mentioned bill, but also to the drawing up of a form 
of contract of accident insurance, to be adopted in Lombardy, applicable 
to all kinds of rural holdings and satisfactory to all classes of agriculturists > 
unifying the various rules that govern insurance in individual societies. 

Among other important bills under condiseration were those for the 
modification of the forest law of 1877, and for provisions beneficial to moun¬ 
tain pasturage and agriculture (i). For many years the Society has 
given attention to this subject, as also to bills for the encouragment of 
sericiculture (2) and of the livestock industry (3), and dealing with 
redhibitory defects of cattle. With regard to the livestock industry 
some amendments to the proposed tax on the slaughter of calves were 
suggested, namely the substitution of this by another on betting 
at horse races and the suppression of the right conceded to muni¬ 
cipal bodies of fixing a minimum age for the slaughter of animals. 
The Society pointed out the necessity of acconpanying the realisation of 
the programme with the organisation of livestock improvement and veter¬ 
inary services ; and for this purpose it seemed to the Society undesirable 
to make any legal inquiry into redhibitory defects of cattle, as proposed, 
but rather to make use of the means at the disposal of the agriculturist 
and commercial bodies, maintaining principles of justice and rejecting 
all mere pretexts for litigation. 

Other work of the Society during the year must not be overlooked; 
we may mention in passing its work in connection with trade customs in 
the cattle market of Milan, that concerning the bill for the registration 
of engineers and authorised land-surveyors, examination into the relations 
between the renting of irrigated land, prices of produce, and increased 
cost of labour, inquiries regarding the prices of silk-worm cocoons etc. 
and others regarding the rent of irrigated land. 

To this vast amount of work may be added researches of a technical 
character, chiefly in connection with the Alpine pastures of Como, reports 
of which are already published. This enquiry was carried out with the 
moral and material help of the Ministry of Agriculture, and completed 
in about ten years; it had been extended to all the Valtellina, the 
valleys of Bergamo and to the entire province of Como. 


(x) Sec Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence of August, 1911, pages 2.^2, 256. 

(2) See Bulletin of December, 1910, page 382. 

(3) See Bulletin of May, 1911, page 265. 
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Technical experiments were made with regard to the respiration 
of silkworms and the destruction of diaspis by means of its natural parasite, 
the prospastella. 

As already mentioned, the Society during the past year instituted 
three competitions for prizes. The first was for cheese-makers for the mak¬ 
ing of cheese of lyodi and in conjunction with this it was desired to stim¬ 
ulate the cheese industry so important for I/)mbardy ; the second prize 
was for a model cow-shed, and the third for the cultivation of rice by 
improved methods. 

We must not omit in addition the establishment of a co-operative 
society for the production and sale of bullocks of the brown Alpine 
breed (i) and for the stocking of flooded rice-fields and ponds with 
carp. We must advert to the share taken by the Society in the prin¬ 
cipal agricultural congresses and meetings and to the moral and financial 
support it afforded to many undertakings and institutions for the tech¬ 
nical and economic progress of agriculture. 

(Summarised from the Report of the President to the General Assembly of Members 
on the Work accomplished by the Society in 191X. See BolUitino deWAgrxcoUwa, 
Milan, n® 18, 4th. May, 1912. 


3. Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — A Section for Women in the Society of Itaiian Agriculturists. — Within 
this Society a section for women has been formed with a view to the eco¬ 
nomic improvement, the moral elevation and the general well-being of 
women in the country districts. To attain these objects the following 
means are adopted: 

(а) educational propaganda; 

(б) practical teaching in horticulture, floriculture, silkworm-rearing,^ 
agriculture, fowl-rearing, domestic economy and book-keeping; 

(c) prizes for good management of farm-houses, vegetable gardens, 
fowl-houses, bee-hives, and houses for silk-worms; 

(d) practical instruction in country districts in needlework adapted 
for peasant women; 

(e) registration of peasant women in the National Thrift Institute; 

(z) The Agrarian Committee of I^dJnaxa in July, 19x1, likewise instituted a co¬ 
operative society with shares of 100 francs each for the rearing of buUodcs. In a few 
days shares were taken up to the amount of 20,000 francs, and on the loth. of De¬ 
cember, zQiz, the society possessed 16 bullocks. 
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(/) dissuasion of country women from entering upon city life and 
from emigrating unnecessarily; 

(g) protection against usury and small money lenders. 

(A) every other means which may in course of time present itself 
to the section as likely to promote the objects in view, and to increase the 
afEection of women for their own homes and villages. 

This section will always be in connection with the institutions already 
existing in Italy for the elevation of women; for example, the National 
Council of Italian Women and the Permanent Department for the Pro¬ 
tection of Emigrant Women and Children, and the Co-operative Society 
called ‘‘ Le Industrie Femminili Italiane.'* 

The members of this society have the same right as ordinary male 
members, and pay an annual contribution of lo francs. 

The president, vice-president and secretaries have all been appointed 
and the programme of work for the approaching summer season has been 
approved. Its chief points are to collect information on the spot and to 
carry on a propaganda in favour of the National Thrift Banks which 
are of such practical utility for peasant women. 

(Summarised from the Bollettino della Societd degli Agricoltori Italiani, Rome, 7 
X3th. April, 1912). 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 


2. — A{ricttltiiral Co-operation at the Confresa of the National Federation of 
Farm Labourers at Bologna. — At Bologna last February a congress 
of farm labourers was held under the auspices of the National Federation, 
and attended by representatives of 100,000 organised societies out of 
150,000 registered. The subject of agricultural co-operation was introduced 
by Zannoni and Amedeis. A resolution was passed to urge co-operative 
societies constituted or about to be constituted, to conform to the following 
requirements: 

(a) to avoid competition of a kind likely to increase farm rents ; 

(b) to form among themselves district federations and consortiums 
for administrative control, for technical assistance, and for credit; 
to purchase on advantageous terms materials, implements and ma¬ 
chinery for sale, to manufacture and preserve agricultural produce, and 
to perform all other administrative, commercial and industrial acts for 
the success of the business of the society. 

.{c) to establish a bureau at the office of the Federation specially 
for propaganda on behalf of agricultural co-operation. 
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Finally, other resolutions were passed in favour of insurance against 
accidents in agriculture and for old age and invalid pensions to all 
working men, and for the extension to agriculture of the law on Labour 
Arbitration. 


(Summarised from the Bolletino delVUtficio del lavoro^ Rome. Na 2, February, 19x2). 


3. — The Congress of Small Agricultural Proprietors at Casalmagglore. 

— On the 5th of May this Congress of farmers and farm labourers met at Ca- 
salmaggiore (Cremona), convened by the Interfrovincial Federation of Small 
Farmers and Peasants. The only subject on the programme “ The Applic¬ 
ation of Agricultural Machinery to Small Farms * * was introduced by Dr. Ugo 
Patrizi, member of the National Agricultural Committee. The speaker, 
after indicating the agricultural machines best adapted to small farms, 
pointed out the necessity for combination among farmers in order easily 
to derive benefit from the machinery. He then described the present 
conditions of small holdings, and referred to the assistance which the State 
ought to give to their proprietors. Such assistance should be in the form 
of exemption from the entire tax on buildings in the case of such as are 
occupied by the proprietor and his family, and from other taxes on holdings 
of from one to three hectares ; the granting of loans at low interest for the 
payment of mortgage debts, and the improvement of habitations, farm 
buildings, land, etc. and the facilitation of credit to mutual societies in¬ 
terested in production, distribution and the various branches of in¬ 
surance. 

At the end of the previous March, at Bassano Veneto, a congress of 
small tenant farmers was held, at which the subjects brought forward were 
instruction in co-operation, and agricultural instruction as a means of 
economic improvement. The hope was expressed that the principles 
of co-operation should be explained to the people, in detail and that within 
the professional Unions co-operative societies of production, distribution 
and credit should be instituted. The Congress desired that the system 
of contracts of letting by the year only should be definitely abandoned, 
because this short term prevents the farmers from making improvements 
possible only with a longer tenure. 

(Summafiied from the BoUeiino M ComMo Ag^mrio Neuionmle, Rome, Na 5, Maj, xgxa, 
and from Cooperaiiont Popolmre, Fartna, Na 4, X5th. AFril, 19x2. 
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4 . — The Federation of Rural and Popular Savintis Banka in the Province 
of Bologna. — On the 31st. December, 1911 there were 80 federated socie¬ 
ties, the position of which is shown by the following figures; 


Number of Members. Francs 6,766 

Share Capital. » 87.716 

Amount of Deposits. » 2,704,954 

Various Debts. » 178,586 

Loans. » 1,606,983 

Securities . » 456,672 

Current Accounts (Credit) .... » 655,397 

Other Assets. » 273;686 

Revenue. » 130,580 

Expenditure. » 109,098 


(Summaxiaed form « Coopiragiong Popolarg Parma, No. 5, 15th. May, 1912). 

♦ 

♦ * 

5. — Co-operative Nursery Oardeu of Cameto 8uirOg:lio. —Thirty-five 
small proprietors and tenant farmers in the Commune of Canneto sul- 
rOglio (Mantua) have formed a consortium with the following aims : 

(а) to protect bona fide trade in young trees in every way; 

(б) to control and extend the cultivation of young trees in the com¬ 
mune and neighbourhood ; 

(c) to sell collectively the plants belonging to members (mulberry 
trees, forest trees, ornamental shrubs, fruit trees). 

(d) to diffuse the knowledge of improved methods of cultivation 
among the members, and to make known in Italy and abroad the excellence 
of the plants grown by the consortium. 

This is the first instance in Italy of such a society. 

(From Cooperationg RunlU, Rome. No. 5, May, 1912). 

* 

♦ ♦ 

6. — A New Society for the Cnltivatlou of Tobacco. — A legally constituted 
society of tobacco-growers recently established at Benevento already 
numbers i,ooo members. It is now urging on the centres of tobacco cul¬ 
ture the institution of independent sections in different provinces. Its 
objects are; 

(a) the general technical and economic progress of the cultivation 
of native tobacco; 
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(6) protection of the interests of tobacco-growers as against State 
monopoly; 

(c) diffusion of a sprit of thrift and reciprocity among the members. 

(d) efforts to set on foot all those forms of association, subsidiary 
and co-operative, which may diminish the cost of production and increase 
the profits of tobacco culture. 

(e) the study of every means that technical science may suggest 
to improve the cultivation and preparation of raw tobacco, and to diffuse 
popular instruction on the subject among the agricultural masses. 

(Summarised from the Rivista Agricola, Rome, No. 158, ist. May, 19x2). 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

7. — A Steam Plough Society. — At Borghetto di San Lazzaro Alberoni, 
in the province of Piacenza, a society of agriculturists has been recently 
constituted with a view to the purchase and joint working of a steam 
plough. The members have agreed to pay about 6o francs per annum per 
hectare. 

They have a direct traction machine, consisting of a locomotive and a 
plough. 

This instance of agricultural organisation, of which there are many in 
England, Belgium and Germany, is almost an unheard of thir^ for many 
districts in Italy, and is therefore worthy of notice. 

(Summarised from Agricultura PiacttUina, Piacenza, Nm 3, 1912). 


5 
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KINGDOM OF HUNGARY. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The New Law on the Subject of the National Institute 
for Assistance to Workmen and Farm Servants. 


The “ Foldmivelesi Ertesito/' the oflEicial organ of the Ministry of 
Agriculture of the Kingdom of Hungary in the March number ofthecur- 
rentyear, publishes Law VIII of 1912 which forms the complement to Laws 
XVI and XIV of 1900 and 1902 respectively, and also the enactments of 
the Ministry of Agriculture relating to the enforcement and execution of 
Law VIII. 

The working of the National Institute for assistance to workmen and 
farm labourers, established by Law XVI of 1900, presented at first certain 
diflSculties, such as are inherent in every new institution, which were re¬ 
medied by Law XIV of 1912. The Ministry of Agriculture, turning to 
account the experience collected during the ten years since the foundation 
of the Institute, and urged by the social exigencies of the working classes, 
lost no time in presenting to Parliament a bill securing further advantages 
to the members of the Institute. 

Among the chief clauses added by this law is one respecting the form¬ 
ation of a new section, in addition to the four already existing, for those 
members who wish to obtain a retiring pension. The regulations concerning 
the insurance of g^cultural labourers were extended, for by the new law 
all workmen employed in the management of agricultural machines must be 
insured. At the same time the owner of such machines is held responsible 
if, owing to neglect of duty on his part, the labourer should be injured. 
Another regulation hot less important allows to the person insured an 
annual sum of 240 francs in case of his being permanently invalided. 
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Below are given the general ontlines of the law and of the two 
enactments connected with it. 


I. — lyAW OF 1912 COMPLEMENTARY TO Law XVI OF I9OO AND TO 

THAT OF 1902 CONCERNING THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 

Assistance to Workmen and Farm Servants. 

I. special section for members entered fdr a retiring pension. 

§1- 

Besides sections I, II, III and IV into which the members of the insti¬ 
tute are divided (§ 2 of Law XVI of 1900; § 7 of I^awXIV of 1902) there is 
another special section comprising those members who wish to obtain 
a retiring pension, which is therefore called the retiring section. 

Every person above the age of 14, without distinction of sex, living 
chiefly by agricultural labour, may be admitted in this section. 

The entrance fee is one crown. The annual subscription is ten crowns 
payable in advance, and every member must pay it until he receives a 
pension under § 2 or § 8. 

A member must possess only one certificate. The regulations of 
§ 20 of Taw XIV of 1902 are not applicable to members of the retiring 
section. 


§2. 

If, after having paid his subscription for ten years, a member of the 
retiring section should be permanently in capacitated for work, so that by 
j^ricultural labour he is only able to earn annually one-third of the average 
yearly wages of an agricultural labourer or servant, in the locality where 
he lives, he shall receive from the Institute a pension for life, or until he 
can again earn his living. 

Should the person interested be incapacitated immediately after the 
ten years of paying his subscription, he shall receive an annual pension 
of not less than 60 crowns, and not exceeding 240 crowns, in monthly 
payments. 

If before his incapacitation the member have paid his subscription 
for more than 10 years his pension will be increased by six crowns a year. 

Should the member be 65 years old when he has paid his subscription 
for ten years, he receives as an annual pension for life the sum to which 
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he would have been entitled in case of having been incapacitated, whether 
he is able to work or not. The amount of the pension will be according 
to the number of years during which he has paid his subscription. 


§3. 

Shoud a member of the retiring section die after having paid his sub¬ 
scription for ten years, his family will receive once for all a sum equal 
to a year's pension calculated according to the regulations of § 2 and § 10 
of I^aw XVI of 1900. 

If the members, death occur before the expiration of the ten years 
his family shal^ receive, once for all, as assistance, the half of the sub¬ 
scriptions paid by him. If it occur after payment of two years' sub¬ 
scriptions and on dying the member leave a child under 14 years of age, 
the assistance given once for all may not be less than 100 crowns. 

If he leave neither widow nor child, the Institute shall pay his 
funeral expenses, calculated in conformity with previous laws and 
amounting at most to 50 crowns. 


§ 4 - 


In the case of accident, incapacitation or death as the result of an accid¬ 
ent the members of the retiring section will have a right to the same 
assistance as the members of the first section. 


II. Complement to legislative enactments already in force. 


§5. 


The last sentence but one of §. 3 of Law XIX of 1907 and § 25 of 
Law XIV of 1902 have been altered so as to oblige the owner of any kind of 
agricultural machine to insure in the National Institute for Assistance to 
Workmen and Agricultural Servants, all men employed in the working of the 
said machine even when it is hired out on a farm belonging to another 
person. No exception is made except in the case of a certified mechanic, 
who must in all cases be insured according to Law XIX of 1907. 

The governing body of the Institute is authorised to communicate 
with employers and owners of agricultural machines so as to sign with them 
contracts of insurance against accidents to workmen employed in managing 
their agricultural machines while doing work ordered by them or their 
representatives. 
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The owners of agricultural machines may fulfil their obliga¬ 
tions as regards insurance by procuring the admission as members 
of the Institute, of those workmen who attend to their machines, and who 
must, according to the above regulations, be insured, by paying for each 
of them a subscription of one crown. In the case of insurance of this kind, 
they are not obliged to procure the admission to the number of extraordinary 
members of those workmen whom they know to be already insured against 
accidents as regular or extraordinary members, or as agricultural servants. 

If the owner of a machine does not fulfil the duties imposed upon 
him by this paragraph of the Law, he is responsible to the workman or to 
those inheriting his rights for the damages resulting from this omission, 
even though the accident cannot be attributed to any negligence on his 
part. 

It is illegal to deduct from the wages of the workman the amount of 
the insurance premium or of the subscription of an extraordinary member 
which ought to be paid in conformity with the terms of this paragraph of 
the law. He who violates this regulation incurs the penalty fixed by 
§ 40 of Law XVI of 1900. 


§ 6 . 

The first paragraph of Law XIV of 1902 has been altered so as to pro¬ 
hibit the giving of more than one certificate to the regular members of sec¬ 
tions I and II except in the case of a permission previously granted by the 
central governing body of the Institute, and also to forbid an extraor¬ 
dinary member to receive more than one certificate. 

To paragraphs 8 and 12 of Law XIV of 1902 additions have been made 
by which regular members may be admitted to the Illrd section, between the 
ages of 50 and 60. 

The family of a member who has been admitted between the ages of 
51 and 55 will, at his death receive 50 crowns, but if he were admitted be¬ 
tween the ages of 56 and 60 they shall only receive 40 crowns. 


§7. 


Paragraphs 13 and 14 of Law XVI of 1900 have been altered so as to 
grant to an insured person incapacitated by an accident one crown a day 
for ten weeks at most. 

Paragraph 15 of the same law has been modified thus; the Institute 
reimburses the employer for 10 weeks at most, for the support of the injured 
workman or servant, at the rate of one crown a day. But in the case of 
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an agricultural servant, that is, if his employer be obliged to support him 
for three months, that is 13 weeks, the Institute is obliged to pay one crown 
a day, beginning only from the 15th day after the accident. 


§ 8 . 

Paragraph 16 of Law XVI of 1900 has been altered so as to give to an 
insured person incapacitated by an accident for more than 10 weeks, the 
right to a pension beginning from the eleventh week, or at the end of three 
months, if he have been an agricultural servant, for the whole time of his 
remaining incapacitated. 

If he be totally incapacitated the pension is 240 crowns a year payable 
monthly for the whole time ; but in case of a diminution only of working 
capacity, the payment shall be in proportion to the loss of capacity. 

The injured man has a right to this proportional assistance only if his 
working capacity has been diminished by at least 25 %. The minimum 
of the pension is therefore 60 crowns a year. 


§ 9 - 

Paragraph 17 of Law XVI of 1900 has been altered so as to grant to 
the family of a member whose death has been caused by an accident, 
compensation once for all, amounting to 400 crowns (§ 10 Law XVI, 1900). 
If the deceased have left more than two children under the age of 14 the 
compensation is increased by 100 crowns per child beginning from the 
third, provided that the total compensation shall not exceed 800 crowns. 
Should the member deceased leave neither child nor consort, the Institute 
pays 100 crowns for the funeral expenses. 

§ 10. 

Regular or extraordinary members admitted after this law comes into 
force, as well as insured servants and workmen having the charge of agri¬ 
cultural machines, or their heirs, shall receive the compensation in one pay¬ 
ment in case of accident, incapacitation caused by an acident, or death, 
even if insured in different sections of the Institute or by different kinds 
of insurance, or several times in the Institute. 

He alone who with previous permission (§ 6) granted by the Institute 
has received several certificates as member of the 1st or Ilnd section, 
may claim that the amount of the compensation may be multiplied by an 
uncertain coefficient. The second sentence of paragraph 37 of Law XVI 
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of 1900 has been altered to prevent an insured person who is a member 
of any mutual aid society, from claiming during illness gratuitous medical 
treatment from the Institute during the first 10 weeks after his accident; 
he may only claim the difference between a crown and the sum which he 
receives for his daily support from the fact of his being insured against 
illness. 


III. Various provisions. 

§ 11 - 

The sums paid in by the original members (§2, law XVI, 1900), and the 
donations made to the Institute to help it to fulfil its object (letter rfof § 7, 
law XVI. 1900) must be administered as a special fund, from the interest 
of which the directing body may draw sums for the special assistance of 
those insured and their families to a maximum of 100 crowns for each case, 
which under ordinary circumstances and according to law, the Institute 
would not be bound to grant. 


§12. 

If a master fails to declare his agricultural servant in order to escape the 
tax (in conformity with paragraph 8 of the law XVI of 1900), or if in any 
other way he avoids his obligation, or if the proprietor of an agricultural 
machine fails to insure against accidents (in accordance with paragraph 5 
of the present law) the men employed to work the machine, the authorities 
named in paragraph 62 of law XLV of 1907 may punish such neglect by 
subjecting him to a fine not exceeding 100 crowns, and to the payment of 
the sums due for insurance. 

In agreement with paragraph 24 of the law XIV of 1902 the re¬ 
sponsibility of the master as well as that of the owner of the agricultural 
machine remains as established in the last sentence but one of paragraph 5 
of this law. 


§13. 

The Hungarian Ministries of Commerce and Agriculture have been au¬ 
thorised to formulate a provisional order requiring the insurance against 
accidents and illness of the employes of the hydrographic societies and of 
those who work directly under the Ministry of Agriculture and its various 
departments. This will be presented to Parliament and the Ministers may 
then depart from the provisions of the law of 1907, if they think it necessary. 
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IV. Temporary provision. 

§ 14 - 

The management of the Institute has been authorised, at the request 
of those interested, in giving them their certificates of membership, to regul¬ 
ate the insurance accotmts of those who are ordinary members and also 
of agricultural servants insured as ordinary members admitted before the 
coming into force of the new law, so that all these may be able to prove that 
they satisfied the requirements for members belonging to the retiring section 
previously to the new law. 


V. Final provision. 

§ 15 - 

The Minister of Agriculture is charged with the enforcement and exe¬ 
cution of this law. 


II, — Decree of the Hungarian Minister of Agriculture con¬ 
cerning THE putting into FORCE AND EXECUTION OF LAW VHI 
OF 1912 completing laws XVI OF IQOO AND XIV OF 1902 CON¬ 
CERNING THE Institute for Assistance to Workmen and 
Farm Servants. Foldmivel^^ Ertesito No. io. Budapest, 
lOTH. March, 1912. (To all committees, cities and municipalities, to 
Budapest the capital and residential city, and to the Royal 
Governor of Fiume). 

Count B. Serenyi, in acordance with § 15 of law VIII of 1912, orders that 
the said law, completing laws XVI of 1900 and XIV of 1902 concerning 
the InstittUe for Assistance to Workmen and Agricultural shall be put 

into force on the ist. of March, 1912. 

The decree 1,500/1912 of the Ministry bearing this date, and concern¬ 
ing the execution of the law, comes into force the same day. 

In giving notice of the necessary delay, and in view of the coming into 
force of the law, and joining to it the decree above mentioned, theMinistrj* 
dedares that this decree, succinct as it is, contains all necessary information 
concerning the new law and the already existing laws. 

Municipal bodies and the executive bodies of communes will only 
therefore have, except in very rare cases, to look for the information 
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they may require, in the presidential decree No. 6,531/1902, which has been 
scarcely changed. 

The new law does not make insurance for obtaining a retiring pension 
obligatory but it encourages it by the new form given to it. To receive 
a pension at 65 years of age it is suflBicient to have been insured during the 
previous ten years: insurance may now be begun at any age, though 
hitherto the age limit was 35. 

The chief obstacle which hitherto prevented the extension of this kind 
of insurance has thus been removed. This insurance, by payment of a very 
small tax, offering, as it does, privileges to persons of advanced age, is a proof 
that by it the State desires their benefit without any idea of remuneration. 
There is no doubt but the success of the plan depends solely on the dissem¬ 
ination of information on the subject among agriculturists, workmen 
and agricultural servants. In consideration of its importance, the Minis¬ 
try requests all authorities, and all executive departments of municipali¬ 
ties to avail themselves of every opportunity to give publicity to the law, 
so that none may be left in ignorance of the subject. Obligatory insurance 
against casualties is rendered much more efficacious under the new, 
than it was under the former law. 

Instead of raising the original premium, the law enacts as follows : 
in case of casualty causing incapacity for work, the masters will be repaid 
the sums they spent in assistance day by day on their agricultural servants, 
not however beginning from the day of the accident, but from the 15th day 
following. But any expenses for medical treatment and first aid will be 
repaid according to the present custom. 

The new law does not interfere with in.surance against accidents, oblig¬ 
atory for all agricultural servants and those engaged with agricultural 
machines. 

This law settles all difl 5 culties, and resolves all doubts with re¬ 
gard to the insurance of workmen occupied with agricultural machines. 
It provides clearly that every owner of any agricultural machine of any 
description whatever, is bound to insure in the National Institute all his 
employes occupied therewith, not only when working on his own farm, 
but if hired out to another. Exception is, however, made in the case of 
certified mechanics, who must according to law XIX of 1907 be insured in 
the district office for the insurance of workmen. However, as hitherto 
the number of insured agricultural servants and workmen occupied with 
agricultural machines falls far short of their total number, the new law 
provides against this condition by establishing a system of penalties. 
Now, according to § 12 of the new law, all employers and all proprietors 
of agricultural machines who fail in fulfilling the provisions of the law will 
be fined 100 crowns, and compelled to pay the premiums due. According to 
clause 5 not only these employers are fined but also the owners of machines 
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are liable to a fine not above 200 crowns if they have failed to pay the com¬ 
pulsory premiums according to § 40 of law XVI of 1900. The application 
of this procedure is incumbent on the authorities named in § 62 of law XLV 
of 1907. 

The Ministry {requires the authorities and the executive bodies of com¬ 
munes in enforcing these legal penalties, to make sure that in conformity 
with the decree of the Ministry of Agriculture, No. 14,100/905, the census 
returns of all agricultural servants have been duly made, and likewise a de¬ 
claration to the central governing body of the Institute that the provisions 
of the lyaw have been fully carried out. 

Budapest, 2yth February, 1912. 


III. — Decree of the Hungarian Ministry of Agricueture 

CONCERNING THE CARRYING OUT OF EAW XIV OF I902, AND 
COMPEEMENTARY EAW VIII OF 1912 ON THE INSTITUTE FOR 

Assistance to Workmen and Farm Servants. Foedmivee^si 
Ertesito. Budapest. No. io. loth. March, 1912. (To all com¬ 
mittees, municipal cities, Budapesth, capital and residential city and 
to the Royal Governor of Fiume). 

To complete his presidential order. No. 6,531/1902, modifying certain 
provisions. Count B. Serenyi, Minister of Agriculture has, with regard to 
the execution of the laws above mentioned, ordered as follows : 


CHAPTER I. 

The Various Forms of Insurance. 

(i) The members of (he retiring section. 

§ I. 

Every person above the age of 14, without distinction of sex, supported 
chiefly by agricultural labour may be admitted as a member of the retir¬ 
ing section. The entrance fee is one crown, and the annual subscription 
IO crowns payable in advance. 

The member must pay the subscription without interruption as long 
as he is not receiving any pension as being injured or invalided. 

Those belonging to the retiring section can receive payments only 
through one certificate of membership. 
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A member of the retiring section can claim assistance only in the fol¬ 
lowing cases: 

{a) If, after having paid his subscriptions for lo years, he definitely 
loses his capacity for work, so that in agricultural labour he can only earn 
one-third of the average yearly wages of a workman or agricultural servant 
in the locality, he may receive from the Institute a pension either for his 
life or till he is again able to earn his living. 

Should the insured person be invalided immediatly after having paid 
his tenth annual subscription he shall receive an annual pension of not less 
than 6o crowns, and not more than 240 crowns, paid monthly. If he have 
paid his subscription for more than 10 years the pension will be increased 
by 6 crowns for every year after. 

If, after having paid his subscription for ten years, the member reaches 
the age of 65, he will receive for the rest of his life without taking into ac¬ 
count his capacity for work, a pension equal to that to which he would have 
been entitled in the case of his having been invalided, according to the num¬ 
ber of years during which he has paid his subscription. 

(6) Should he die after having been a member for 10 years and still 
being a member, his family will receive once for all a sum corresponding to 
the amount of a years's pension calculated according to the rules contained 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

Should the member die before the expiration of the ten years, his fam¬ 
ily will receive once for all a sum equal to half the amount of the sub¬ 
scriptions paid by him. 

If after having paid his subscription for two years only, the member 
should die leaving a child under the age of 14, the assistance granted once 
for all to his family must not be less than 100 crowns. 

Should the member die leaving neither child nor consort, the Institute 
will undertake to pay his funeral expenses, for a sum fixed upon according 
to the preceding regulations, up to 50 crowns. 

(c) In case of accident, the Institute will give assistance as indicated 
in the 9th paragraph of the law. 


§2. 

Thus the regulations contained in the 7th paragraph of the presidential 
ordinance 6,531/1902 withregard to admission and to certification of mem¬ 
bership, are applicable to the members of the retiring section as are also 
those of paragraphs ii and I2 with regard to loss of privilege, expulsion, 
re-admission and change of domicile, with the following modifications: 

A person wishing to become a member of the retiring section, must, 
as in the case of the other sections, present himself to the communal au- 
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thorities of the place where he is domiciled, that is, to the muicipal council 
or to the local committee. 

Before admission, his age must be verified, and it must be ascer¬ 
tained that he lives chiefly by agricultural labour. He must then pay 
one crown as entrance fee, for which he will be given a receipt. Ordinary 
members must pay an entrance fee of two crowns. 

The communal authority must at once send to the Institute the part- 
icu.ars concerning the candidates on printed forms prepared for the pur¬ 
pose, also the amount of entrance fees which must be transmitted through 
the post-office savings-bank. Members may make the payment of their 
subscriptions through any post-office, on presenting their certificates of 
membership, and forms of admission of the post-office savings-bank pre¬ 
pared and sent by the governing body of the Institute. The payments of 
the subscriptions must be made in advance every six months according to 
the directions given in the certificate of membership. The member does 
not enter upon his rights till after this half yearly payment has been made. 

A person, who, before the ist. March, 1912, belonged to one or more 
of the 4 sections of ordinary members, and now desires to pass from the 
section or sections to which he belongs into the retiring section, must pre¬ 
sent himself to the communal authority of the place of his domicile. 

He will return his certificate or certificates to be sent with his request 
to the central governing body of the Institute. 

(2) Ordinary members of the first and second sections. 


§3. 

The 8th paragraph of the presidential order No. 6,531/1902 has been 
altered so as to prevent members of the first and second section having 
more than one certificate of membership without previous authorisation 
from the Institute. 

In case of accident, the ordinary members of the first and second sec¬ 
tions receive assistance to the amount indicated in the 9th paragraph of 
the present order which abrogates clause 4a of the 3rd and 4th paragraphs, 
as also paragraphs 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24 of the presidential order 
No. 6,531/1902. 


{3) Ordinary members of the third section, 

(Insuranoe for funeral expenses) 

Paragraphs 5 and 9 of the presidential order No. 6,531/1902 have been 
altered to admit to this third section all persons over 14 and under 60 years 
of age without distinction of sex. 


6 
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By paying an entrance fee of two crowns, and every year from his en¬ 
trance till his death a subscription of 2 crowns 60 fi., every ordinary mem¬ 
ber of this section may assure assistance to his family in case of his death. 
This assistance will depend upon the age of the member at the time of his 
admission. 

Assistance 
to family 

Age of member — 


when admitted crowns 

15-20. 200 

21-25. 170 

26-30. 150 

31-35. 125 

36-40. 100 

41-45. 

46-50. 60 

51-55. 50 

56-60. 40 


If the doctor of the Institute has visited the member previous to his 
admission, the Institute must grant to the family the assistance in ques¬ 
tion, even should the member die after having only paid his entrance fee 
and his first subscription. 

Should the member have been admitted without this preliminary med¬ 
ical visit, assistance can be claimed only when the deceased has paid his 
subscriptions for two years. But should he die before the lapse of two years 
the Institute shall pay to his family a sum equal to the amount of the pay¬ 
ments made without interest. 

(4) Extraordinary members. 


§5. 

Paragraph 13 of the presidential order N® 6,531/1902 has been altered 
to admit every workman certified as such, or employed in the working of 
any agricultural machine, as an extraordinary member, after which he 
can only receive one certificate of membership. 

By payment of one crown as subscription, this member enters upon 
his rights on the day when the governing body of the Institute shall draw 
up for him a certificate available up to the 31st. December of the current 
year. 

In case of accident, extraordinary members will receive assitance in the 
proportion indicated in the 9th paragraph of the present ordinance which 
abrogates the 31st paragraph of the presidential order No. 6,531-1902. 
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(5) Compulsory insurance of agricultural servants, 

§ 6 . 

In conformity with the 8th paragraph of Law XVI of 1900, every 
employer must pay in advance to the National Institute of Assistance 
to Workmen and Agricultural Servants 120 fillers for each of his agricultural 
servants. 

This sum must not be deducted from the wages of the servant nor must 
he be required to repay it. Any person infringing this prohibition is li¬ 
able to a fine not exceeding 200 crowns, according to the 4th paragraph of 
Law XVI of 1900. 

In order to obtain a list of all those who should pay this contribution 
and to collect it in the same way as the communal taxes, the communal 
authority, which is in this case the communal tax-office, must, in conformity 
with the presidential ordinance No 14,100/1905 of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, proceed to enter officially masters and agricultural servants in the 
register model A, at the time of making out the list of general taxes. In 
any case, it will be necessary for this purpose to go from house to house in 
the month of November of the year preceding that in which this contrib¬ 
ution is paid. 

During the time of this registration, the employer must declare to the 
proper authorities all needful particulars about liis servants, and must 
pay to the communal office the contribution of 120 fillers according to the 
general registration. He will not receive any special notice to do so and 
he must pay before April ist. 

But not only at the time of the registeration is the employer obliged 
to make a declaration at the tax office. As soon as he takes a new ser¬ 
vant into his employment he must pay the 120 fillers unless he can prove 
that he has only taken a substitute for a servant who has left him and for 
whom he has already paid the annual tax. 

In case of accidents, agricultural servants, even if not members of 
the Institute, receive assistance, according to the 23rd paragraph of Law 
XVI of 1900, in the proportion indicated in paragraph 9 of the present 
order. But they must be entered in the model register A, as laid down in 
the said order and their employer must have paid for them his contribution 
in due time but in any case at least 30 days before the accident. If an 
agricultural servant is the victim of an accident before having been 
entered in the register model A, or if the contribution for his admission 
has not been paid in due time and according to the preceding regulations, 
no assistance can be expected from the Institute. According to the 24th 
paragraph of Law XIV of 1902, the employer is responsible for the 
accident. 
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If an employer neglect to declare an agricultural servant or withdraw 
him in any way from the registration to avoid paying the tax, he infringes 
the regulations of the 12th paragraph of Law VIII of 1902, and becomes 
liable to a fine not exceeding 100 crowns. He must also pay all the con¬ 
tributions due, and according to the terms of the preceding paragraph, his 
responsibility is in no way diminished. 

When these regulations come into force, paragraphs 15 and 33 of the 
presidential order No. 6,531/1902 shall be abrogated. 


(6) Obligatory insurance of workmen managing agricultural machines. 

§ 7-1 

Agreeably to the 5th § of law VIII of 1902 every proprietor of an agri¬ 
cultural machine is obliged to insure in the Institute all workmen employed 
in the management of any such machine, whether on his own farm or that 
of another (certified mechanics alone excepted). The mechanics must be in¬ 
sured in every case, according to law XIX of 1907 in the district Institute for 
Workmen's Insurance. It is forbidden to subtract the amount of premium 
from the salary of the workman, on pain of a fitue not exceeding 200 crowns, 
as fixed by the 40th § of law XVI of 1900. . 

As regards insurance against accidents to those working machines, 
and more especially during the actual service ordered by an employer or 
his representative, the governing body of the Institute may sign con¬ 
tracts of special insurance with the employers or the owners of agricultural 
machines without naming individuals. 

To accomplish the aim proposed by such agreement, every owner of 
an agricultural machine is obliged to make a special declaration. 

This is done directly or indirectly, through the communal authority, 
that is, either the municipal council or the local committee, which must 
transmit the declaration to the central governing body of the Institute, 
accompanied by the sum corresponding to that fixed by the tariff for 
insurance published by the said body. The communal authority must 
immediately make the despatch it is entrusted with as intermediary. It 
must transmit gratuitously the printed form for declaration, and also 
the savings-bank book for entering the amount of the insurance premium. 
No one sending his declaration without the amount of the premium or 
vice-versa can be insured. The declaration and money being received, 
insurance begins from mid-day of the day after the payment of the prem¬ 
ium. If the payment be made before the sending of the declaration, 
insurance begins from mid-day of the day that the declaration is re¬ 
ceived by the management. 
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In case of an accident, and especially of an accident occurring during 
work ordered by the employer or his representative, those of his em¬ 
ployes working the machine, and who have been insured in this manner, 
shall receive assistance according to the provisions of the 9th § of the 
present order. This arrangement is specified in the contract. 

The owner of a machine may also fulfil his part of the contract by caus¬ 
ing to be admitted as extraordinary members of the Institute the workmen 
managing his machines, and by paying for them the annual subscription 
of a crown. Exception is made, however, in the case of those employes 
already insured in the Institute for Assistance to Workmen and Farm Lab¬ 
ourers etc., as ordinary or extraordinary members or as agricultural servants. 

If the master makes changes in his working staff he is obliged at his 
own expense to insure the newly-engaged workman, if not already insured. 

If the owner of one or more agricultural machines does not fulfil the 
stipulations of this contract, he is responsible to the workmen and to their 
heirs for damages caused by this omission, or by any negligence which 
may be imputed to him in case of any accident happening during work. 
Also, in conformity with § 12 of law VIII of 1902, he is liable to a fine up 
to 100 crowns, and to the payment of the premiums due. 

These orders annul those of § 16 and § 34 of the presidential orders. 
No. 6,531/1902. 


CHAPTER II. 

AsSIvSTAKCE. 

(i) General Provisions. 

§ 8 . 

Paragraph 18 of the presidential order No. 6,531/1902 with regard to 
assistance is also applicable to members of the retiring section. Members 
both ordinary and extraordinary admitted after ist. March, 1912, also the 
servants and workmen employed in the management of agricultural ma¬ 
chines who hold life and accident insurance policies will receive only one 
pension even if insured among various groups of members or for various 
kinds of insurance, and insured many times in the Institute. 

Only those who have received certificates of ordinary members of the 
first or second section may claim more than one pension. 

When an accident is followed by death the Institute pays the pension, 
but not in case of natural death. If any person have obtained an annual 
pension in consequence of an accident he cannot claim at 65 years of age 
the pension generally granted in cases of incapacity from natural causes. 
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If he can claim pension under two heads, he may select the one he considers 
the more advantageous. 

The amount of an annual old-age pension cannot be raised 
(when the recipient has not been previously insured) in consequence 
of an intervening accident. In fixing the amount of an annual pen¬ 
sion at the age of 65, that is in cases of natural incapacitation or that of 
the compensation to heirs in case of natural death, only those years passed 
since the admission of any one to membership and during which period he 
has paid the yearly premiums can be taken into account. 

An insured member of an institute of assistance cannot in case of ill¬ 
ness, claim gratuitous medical treatment during the ten weeks immed¬ 
iately following an accident. Besides, he can only claim the difference 
there may be between the amount granted him for assistance in illness 
and the allowance of one crown per day which the Institute grants in case 
of accident. 


(2) Assistance in case of accidents. 


§ 9 - 

In cases of accidents, the Institute grants assistance to ordinary or 
extraordinary members of the first and second section, to those of the retir¬ 
ing section, to agricultural servants insured by payment of a contribution of 
120 fillers, and to workmen employed in the management of agricultural ma¬ 
chines, and who are insured by the contract signed for them in case of accid¬ 
ents happening to them during work. If the insured person be injured 
by an accident: 

(а) he has a right to gratuitous medical treatment, to medicaments, 
needful for his restoration and orthopaedic appliances from the time of the 
accident until his cure ; 

(б) if, in consequence of the accident, he be invalided for more than 
a week he may claim a crown per day until his recovery, but at the most for 
a period of ten weeks; if he be an insured agricultural workman and his 
invalid state continue more than thirteen weeks, the Institute gives him 
no further help. And the employer is obliged according to the contract, dur¬ 
ing the period of his invalid condition, to pay him the total of his wages and 
the allowance to which he has a right and to furnish him also with food if 
that has been included in the contract, these obligations ceasing after 13 
weeks at the most; 

(c) if the invalid condition caused by an accident, continues a 
longer time, after the iith. week, that is from the end of three months, 
the victim has a right to compensation for the duration of the state of 
incapacity for work to which he is reduced. 
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This annual pension of 240 crowns, payable monthly, continues all 
the time of his invalid condition, while if he becomes less capable for 
work, the amount of the compensation will be reduced to a fraction of 240 
crowns proportioned tho this diminution of strength, and for its entire 
duration. 

However, the injured man has no right to this proportional allowance 
except his incapacity be to the extent of 25 %; that is, that the smallest 
allowance is of 60 crowns per annum. 

{d) if the victim die in consequence of an accident, his family re¬ 
ceives once for all an allowance of 400 crowns. 

If he leaves more than two children under 14 years of age, the allow¬ 
ance is increased by 100 crowns for each child beginning with the third, 
but the total of the allowance must not exceed 800 crowns. 

If he die without leaving consort or children, 100 crowns will be 
paid by the Institute for his funeral expenses. 


(a) Compulsory declaration of the accident. 

§ 10 * 

When any one has been injured by an accident, a doctor must be called 
in without delay, and notice given to the communal authority, whatever 
it may be, with proofs that the injured person is insured ; all insured per¬ 
sons are morally obliged to assist the authorities. If any accident happen 
to an insured person in the course of his work and caused by the work, 
if he be a servant attached to the employer's person, the latter is obliged 
to call in medical assistance without delay, and to give notice to the com¬ 
munal authorities, giving all reasonable proofs that the injured man is 
insured. 

In case that the injured man or his employer have abstained without 
good reason from calling in the doctor within 24 hours, and that this has 
caused an aggravation of the injury, or in case of the injured man or his 
employer having failed to give notice to the communal authority within 
the 24 hours immediately following the time of the accident, or that they 
have been too late to allow of the circumstances attending the accident 
being escactly observed or its probable consequences foreseen the Insti¬ 
tute is not bound to grant any assistance. 

The communal authority is obliged to make an inquiry on the spot 
within 24 hours. It must discover the circumstances of the accident, and 
estimate the probable consequences, and then submit, without delay, an offi¬ 
cial report to the governing body of the Institute. If the accident has caused 
an incapacity for work likely to last longer than a week, the communal 
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authority must inquire into the condition of the injured person at least once 
a week (unless he be imder care in a hospital), and draw up on a printed 
form an official report of his condition. Then, if a cure has been effected, it 
must be announced to the Institute in a similar manner, and similarly if 
the cure has not been effected. In this last case, the report must be 
presented ten weeks after the accident. If the injured person be an agri¬ 
cultural servant the report need not be presented till thirteen weeks after 
the accident. 


(b) Gratuitous medical treatment. 

§ II- 

If, in accordance with the preceding §, the doctor has been called in 
and the accident declared within the prescribed period, the injured per¬ 
son receives gratuitous medical treatment, medicaments, dressings, and, if 
necessary, hospital treatment. 

Any person not submitting to medical treatment and control loses 
all his rights. 

{a) If the accident have not occurred in the course of work done 
on the land of the employer, the Institute must bear the medical expenses 
and, if necessary, the expense of the communal hospital. 

(6) Should the accident have occurred to the insured person in the 
course of work done on the land of the employer, the latter must advance 
money for medical treatment, and, if necessary, for the communal hospital 
for 10 weeks, unless the injured man should recover in a shorter time. 

(c) If the insured person is an agricultural servant the employer 
must advance money for medical treatment not only for lo weeks but for 
three months, that is 13 weeks. 

In § 13 of the present order will be found the regulations according 
to which the Institute will reimburse the employer for the cost of medical 
treatment in the cases contemplated in (&) and (c). 


(c) Daily allowances. 

§ 12. 

A person insured, who is incapacitated for more than a week, receives 
compensation in the following cases: 

(a) if he have met with an accident simply in the course of his 
work he receives from the Institute directly the allowance due to him for 
the whole time during which he is incapacitated. 
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(6) should the accident have occurred to the insured person in the 
course of work done on the land of the employer, the allowance is not 
paid by the Institute, but the employer must allow him a crown every 
day for a minimum period of lo weeks unless he should be fit for work in 
a shorter time; 

(c) if the insured person be an agricultural servant, he cannot 
exact from his employer a daily allowance of a crown, but in that case 
the employer must pay for 13 weeks, that is three months, unless the serv¬ 
ant should recover in a shorter time, the full wages agreed upon, the al¬ 
lowance to which the insured person has a claim, and even supply him 
with food if this has been provided for in their contract. 

In paragraph 13 of the present order wiU be found the regulations 
according to which the Institute will reimburse the employer for the daily 
allowances made by him in the cases contemplated in (b) and (c). 


(d) The account of the employees expenses. 

§ 13 - 

If the employer fulfil exactly the obligations imposed upon him by 
§ 10, and according to h and c of § ii and 12 and is not responsible for the 
accident, the Institute will reimburse liim for the following expenses; 

[a) the sum for medical treatment fixed by the tariff according to 
§ 44 of the Ministerial Order, No. 6,531/1902. 

If the doctor of the Institute has asked and received a higher fee from 
the employer, the difference must be paid to the employer. By § 46 of 
the same order the same holds for the cost of medicines, dressings or hospital 
treatment. 

{&) if the workman be insured, the total sum advanced as an allow¬ 
ance of a crown a day, to the amount of 70 crowns at the most. 

To obtain such repayment, the employer must send the accoimt of 
his expenses to the communal authority, that is, the municipal council 
or local committee, within 15 days after he himself has paid it. 

To this account must be added : 

(a) the proofs of the advances he has made for medical expenses, 
such as receipts for the fees of the doctor, and for the cost of medicaments, 
also the written diagnosis of the case, the account from the hospital, and 
the receipt showing that everything is in order. 

(&) in the case of an insured agricultural labourer, the declaration 
of the injured man supported by witnesses that the accident was not caused 
by any fault of the employer, who during the whole time of his incapacit¬ 
ation has pimctually allowed him a crown a day. 
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(c) in the case of an agricultural servant, the declaration of the in¬ 
jured man supported by that of witnesses that the accident was not caused 
by any fault of the employer, who during the whole time of his incapacit¬ 
ation has paid him his full wages and done everything stipulated in his 
contract. 

Should the employer fail to fulfil the obligations imposed upon him 
by the law, as regards medical treatment or the payment of allowances, 
the injured man or his family must apply to the commtmal authority 
which, without loss of time, must examine the complaint and, if it is well 
founded, must arrange that the injured man shall be assisted direcltly by 
the Institute. Medical treatment will be supplied, and allowances paid 
by the Institute which will afterwards require from the defaulting em¬ 
ployer reimbursement for all the expenses incurred in the case. 


(e) Allowances in case of incapacitation through an accident. 

§ 14 - 

When a person is invalided through an accident, the Institute pays 
him every month till he recovers, for more than lo weeks, or 13 weeks, if he is 
a servant, an indemnity fixed according to letter c of § 9 of this order and 
based upon the diminished capacity for work caused by the accident. 

In this case the member must present himself before the communal 
authority and prove his incapacitation or the diminution of his working 
power. Information must be given to the Institute which will then send 
the allowance to which he is entitled. 

To prevent the injured person receiving the allowance when no long¬ 
er entitled to it, the communal authority must inform the Institute of the 
date when he was able to resume work. 


(f) Allowances in case of death caused by accident. 

§ 15. 

Should a person insured die through an accident, his consort, 
children who are of age and the guardian of the children who are minors, 
must, in order to obtain the allowances indicated in letter of § 9 of the 
present law, present themselves before the communal authority with the 
extract from the register of death drawn up on imstamped paper. 

If the deceased has left more than two children under 14 years of age, 
the fact must be certified and supported by copies of the register of their 
birth on unstamped paper, in order to secure a higher rate of allowance. 
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When a member dies without leaving consort or heirs, and has given 
no special directions as to funeral expenses, liis nearest relative, by blood 
or by marriage, or the person who took care of him till his death, or 
who undertook the funeral expenses, alone can claim the sum allowed for 
such expenses. The communal authorities are officially obliged to furnish 
proofs that the death was or was not caused by the accident. When it 
has been proved that the claims of the above mentioned persons are well 
founded, the said authorities must send the proofs to the governing body 
of the Institute and state that the allowance may be paid, upon which the 
Institute will forward it to the communal authorities. 

3. The pension of members of the retiring section in case of incapacitation 
or of members of 65 years of age, 

§ 16. 

If after having regularly paid his subscriptions for 10 years, p member 
of the retiring section should be permanently invalided without having 
met with an accident, he must be examined by the doctor of the Institute, 
who may be the doctor of the commune, or of the district or a special doctor 
of the Institute. To obtain the pension to which he is entitled according to 
letter a of § i of the present order, and for which he must pay two crowns 
according to § 33 of Law XVI of 1900, he must present himself before the com¬ 
munal authorities, municipal council, or local committee, with the medical 
certificate of his invalided condition and his certificate of membership. If 
a member of the retiring section be over 65 years of age, after having 
paid his subscriptions regiilarly for ten years he must, in order to obtain 
the pension to which he is entitled, present himself before the communal 
authority with a copy of the register of his birth on unstamped paper, or, 
in default of this, with some authentic document establishing his age, to¬ 
gether with his certificate of membership. 

On the recommendation of the said communal authority, the Institute 
will send the member every month his pension, the amount of which will 
be fixed according to the terms of letter a of § i of the present order. 

4. The indemnity to be paid to the members of the retiring group in case 
of death not caused by accident, 

§ 17 - 

When the death of a member of the retiring section has not been caused 
by an accident the consort, son or daughter, if of age, and the guardian 
of any minor child must present themselves to the communal author- 
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ities with the certificate of membership of the deceased, and the 
copy of the registration of his death, to obtain the pension fixed under 
letter 6 of § i of the present order. 

Should the deceased have left children under 14 years of age, the fact 
must be proved by producing on unstamped paper copies of the registra¬ 
tion of the births of the surviving children under the age of 14 in order to 
bring up the pension to 100 crowns in the case of its being less than that 
sum. 

When a member has died without leaving consort or heirs, no one 
but the next of kin, or the person who has cared for him till his death or 
has advanced the money for the funeral or who has made himself respons¬ 
ible for it, may claim the allowance for the funeral expenses, unless the 
deceased has left special directions on the subject. 

When such persons have given proof of their claim, the communal 
authority informs the Institute, sending the proofs at the same time, upon 
which the Institute sends to the communal authority the allowance to be 
divided among the claimants. 


CHAPTER III. 

Management of the Institute. 

§ 18. 

The regulations of Chapter IV of the ministerial order No. 6, 531/1902 
as to the management of the Institute all remain in force with the com¬ 
plementary provision. They are applicable to the members of the retiring 
section. 

The Ministry exonerates the governing body the Institute from the 
obligation to draw up individual certificates for agricultural servants. At 
the request of an employer insuring at his own expense a large number of 
agricultural servants in the retiring section, the Institute may, by means of 
special documents, obtain, in advance, from the said employer, the payment 
of the whole sum due from him for the year, give him a receipt for it and 
receive directly from him the notifications of new agricultural servants 
to be insured. 

This provision does not affect that of the last sentence of § i of 
Law VIII of 1912, by which employers cannot insure their agricultural 
servants in the retiring section with the reservation that the subscription 
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paid for a servant leaving their employment may be transferred to his 
substitute. 

Besides this, and in every case, the contribution of 120 fillers specified 
in § 8 of I/aw XVI of 1900 must be paid for agricultural servants insured 
in the retiring section. 

The Institute is authorised, if necessary, to print and circulate docu¬ 
ments of the kind indicated in the complement of the legislative orders, 
and specified in the ministerial order No. 6,531/1902. 



RECENT NEWS. 


Eleventh Year of the Farmers’ Insurance Association in Hungary. — 

A Gazddk Biztosito Szdvetkezete tizcnegyedik uzleteve. — This association 
was established at the time when insurance societies suddenly raised their 
tariffs so as to secure exorbitant gains. On the initiative of Count Alexand¬ 
er Kdrolyi, the farmers combined to make head against these societies. 
Accepting the proposal of Edmond de Mikl6s, this society was established 
eleven years ago. At the present time, the total amount of its initial 
capital and share capital is 2,500,000 crowns ; and that of the reserve fund 
2,600,000 crowns, so that the association has now an insurance fund 
of more than 5,000,000 crowns. These are data proving that hopes for 
the future of such an institution are well founded. 

The results of hail insurance last year have been favourable above 
those of every other branch. In this department the Society realised 
1,204,307 cro\vns, and has only had to pay 306,295 crowns in compensation 
for damages caused by hail. Agricultural fire insurance furnished yet 
higher figures, for the receipts in this branch amounted to 3,665,169 crowns 
against a sum of 1,589,061 crowns paid in compensation. These two 
branches had produced, at the close of the year, 143,371 crowns more than 
in the preceding year, and this allowed the association to distribute 
amongst its members insured against hail last year, a sum corresponding 
to 5 % on their premiums. The Society has, under this head, repaid 
insured farmers this year a sum of 54,983 crowns. During this eleventh 
year of its existence, the society has had a floating capital of 6,500,000 cr. 

Besides insurance against damages due to natural causes, this asso¬ 
ciation has begun to transact life insurance business among small pro¬ 
prietors. The receipts in this new branch reached half a million crowns, 
and only 82,181 crowns were paid out. In this department the associa¬ 
tion has a reserve of 1,088,790 crowns and realised profits to the amount 
of 5,000 crowns above those of the preceding year. 

The total profits of the institution were 150,000 crowns more than in 
the last year, larger profits than it had ever previously obtained. But 
more important is the fact that farmers have more and more confidence 
in the society, and the number of those it insures increases every year. 

(Prom the ** Gaxdaszdvets^," Budapest. No. 22, x6th. March, 1912). 




PART in. 

CREDIT. 




ORDI^OXOD 


ARGENTINA. 

RECENT NEWS. 


Institutions for Agricultural and Land Credit. 


I. — “El Hogar Argentino ’’ Bank. — The limited-liability co-operative 
society founded at Bueiios-Ayres in 1899, under the above title for the 
exercise of land credit, made some changes in its rules in 1911. We judge 
it desirable to offer a sketch of its constitution before giving particulars 
of its working. 

Its principal object is to facilitate the obtaining on credit of sums 
for the purchase of land or for the building of houses. 

It may specially act as follows ; 

(i) Making money loans secured on mortgage: (2) Buying houses to 
sell again in the same condition or rebuilt. (3) Buying land to sell again in 
the same condition or with buildings erected ; (4) Administering property 
and receiveing rents on behalf of a third party; (5) Making loans to the ex¬ 
tent of 50 % of its capital; (6) Issuing bonds both in the country and 
abroad, in conformity with Article 365 of the Commercial Code and 
those following; (7) Constituting and granting solid rights on the real 
estate of the Bank : (8) Carrying out other operations, if not contrary to 
the laws of the country, in accordance with the aims of the society and 
always on real security. 

To obtain loans from this Bank, appUcants must offer for mortgage 
landed property yielding revenue free of any charges whatever. The 
title-deeds of the property must be deposited with the society. The lia¬ 
bility of persons receiving loans from the « Hogar Argentino « extends to 
all their possessions, both present and future. For mortgage loans above 
100,000 pesos, the approval of at least 6 of the 10 directors is required. 


7 
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I^oans on mortgage security are of short or long duration. When long, 
repayment is permitted by means of participation in the profits of the so¬ 
ciety or any other system. 

Repayment by means of partiapation in the profits of the society is 
made on delivery to the borrower of the certificates of participation, the 
nominal amount of which is equal to the sum lent. Each of these 
certificates represents the nominal value of 250 pesos m/n c/1 (national 
money in legal currency [i]) and they are divided in three classes A, B 
and C. For class A payment is made by monthly instalments in 
advance, of one peso; for class B of 50 centavos and for class C of 
25 centavos. These certificates entitle the holder to a share in the 
annual profits in the proportion fixed by the rules; the annual divid¬ 
end corresponding to the certificates accumulates along with the 
monthly instalments. The joint capital is constituted thus. —(i) by the 
sums received from holders of ordinary or preference shares ; (2) - by 
the profits accumulating on ordinary shares. The minimum of paid 
up capital is fixed at 40 million pesos m/n c/ 1 . Preference shares constit¬ 
ute the permanent capital of the society, and consequently they cannot be 
withdrawn as long as the society is not in liquidation. Ordinary shares 
form the floating capital of the society, and are divided into two classes, 
A and B, payable in monthly instalments. The profits as shown in the ann- 
nual balance sheet are divided as follows; 85 % to preference shares, but 
to ordinary shares and to those of participation in proportion to the sums 
paid : 4 % to the ordinary reserve fund ; 6 % to the special reserve fund 
to the amount of 20 % of the working capital; 4 % to members of 
the Board of Management and Syndics in proportion to the number of 
times they have been present at the meetings of the Board of Management: 
I % to the fund for pensions to the Bank employes. 

In examining the report of this bank, we find that in the course of 
the year ending 31st August, 1911, it made mortgage loans to the value 
of S 19,683,256 m/n whilst the total of loans guaranteed on mortgage 
amounted to $ 49,792,304. 

The capital subscribed was $ 113,797,750, of which $40,118,083 was paid 
up. At the same date, the reserve fund was $ 638,965. The balance- 
sheet accounted for a total of $ 189,247,940 legal tender. 

The profits realised represented $ 5,132,802 of which $ 4,905,607 
were distributed according to the above rules. 

(Summarised from the Report, for the year ending 3i8t. of August, 1911, of the Bank, 
El Hogat Afgentino), 


(i) A peso m/n is equal to 3.20 francs. 
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2. — Foundation of the Belgian Land Credit Society. — At Antwerp, 
on the 28th. February, 1912, a company was established with the object 
of granting loans in money on mortgages and carr5ring on all transactions 
connected therewith in all countries, but more especially in Latin America. 

The capital, of 6 millions, is represented by 6,000 ordinary shares of 
1,000 francs each, 20 per cent paid up. To the subscribers and to the 
founders of the company 15,000 founders' shares are allotted without spe¬ 
cification of value. The Board of Management is authorised to increase 
the capital to 12 millions by issuing preference or ordinary shares. Should 
preference shares be issued, they will have the advantage of a fixed rate of 
interest which must not exceed 6 % and it may be stipulated that they 
shall be repaid above par, but the premium must not exceed 10 % of 
the nominal value. The Board of Management may also issue bonds to 
the amount of three times the capital at the time of issuing. 

The profits shown in the balance sheet on the 31st December of each 
year — and the first balance sheet will be closed in 1913 — will be thus divid¬ 
ed : 5 % to the reserve fund ; the sum that may be judged necessary to pay 
interest on the preference shares ; a first dividend of 5 % on ordinary 
shares in proportion to the amounts paid up; 15 % of the remainder will be 
assigned to the board, and 5 % will go to remunerate certain services; 50% 
of the remaining funds will be assigned to ordinary shares and 50 % to 
the founders' shares after a deduction, the amount of which will be fixed 
by the meeting, for the extraordinary reserve fund. 

(Summarised from a Communication which appeared in the MoniUur des InUreis ma^ 
ierids of March 22nd., 1912). 


* 

3. — Belgian American Mortgage Society. — We have already spoken 
of this society, founded at Brussels in November, 1898 in our article on 
nural land credit in the Argentine Republic. (See our number for 
August, 1911). 

It may interest the reader to have some information as to its constit¬ 
ution, with the amendments made in its rules. 

The principal object of this limited liability society is to make, on its 
own account or for other persons, in all countries, but especially in South 
America, loans and advances of capital and open credit on mortgage 
securities for them. 

Should such transactions not absorb all its available funds, the so¬ 
ciety may make loans on personal property or on any other security. 
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pledge or guarantee, as it may also acquire an interest in any other en¬ 
terprise similar to itself by contributions, loans, purchase of shares or 
bonds. 

The society may buy or alienate lands mortgaged in its favour, besides 
the land required for its own oflSces, and may purchase subject to vend¬ 
ors* right of repurchase etc. In exceptional cases, either as a result of, 
or for the purpose of, completion of one or other of the above-named 
transactions, the society may, with the funds at its disposal, agree to loans 
on only the personal guarantee of the borrower. 

The Society must come to an end on the 27th. February, 1939, unless 
previously dissolved, or unless renewed. 

The share capital is fixed at 18 millions of francs, divided 
into 18,000 shares of 1,000 francs each. There are, besides, 1,200 shares 
with variable dividend payable to bearer, the value of which is not 
specified. Every year, at the beginning of May, the General Meeting 
passes the accounts. The profits after the deduction of the amount for 
repayment of loans, shall be divided as follows: a sum shall first be deducted 
to form the reserve fund required by law, then another for payment of 
a first dividend of 5 % on the paid up shares; 2 per cent of the surplus shall 
be paid to each member of the Board of Management, 2/3 per cent to eacli 
commissioner and the remander shall be divided among the shareholders 
in the proportion of y/Sths for shares with fixed dividend and i/8th for shares 
with variable dividend. If considered necessary by the Board of Manage¬ 
ment, an extraordinary reserve fund may be formed with amounts deducted 
immediately after those for the board and the commissioners. The 
Society is managed by a board composed of from 7 to ii members under the 
supervision of six commissioners elected for six years. At least two mem¬ 
bers of the board and two commissioners must reside in the Argentine 
RepubUc. Each member of the board must deposit as guarantee 50 
purchased shares. 

The Board of Management has the most ample powers in everything 
not expressly reserved for the decision of the general meeting. The 
meeting has the right of issuing, under whatever conditions it may consid¬ 
er most favorable, mortgage or other bonds to an amount which must 
not exceed twice the share capital. 

The commissioners, who must deposit as guarantee 20 shares, have 
unlimited control and supervision over all the transactions of the society. 

Eet us now see the position of this society, according to the balance- 
sheets of 1909 and 1910. 

On the 31st., December, 1910 there were 9,743 paid up shares, payable 
to bearer. On the other 8,257 shares, 1,651,400 francs had been paid up, 
leaving a capital of 6,605,600 francs. At the same date, loans on mortgage 
security had been made to the amount of 55,421,800 francs against 49,796,797 
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francs in the preceding year. The legal reserve amounted to 351,959 
francs, (against 279,815 francs in 1909) and the extraordinary reserve to 
1,950,000 francs (against 1,621,945 francs in 1909). 

In proportion to the business done, which was 65,990,798 frs in 1910, 
and 69,723,657 frs in 1909 the shareholders received 



In 1909 
francs 

In 1910 
francs 

Per share with fixed dividend entirely paid up. . 

70.00 

77.00 

» » paid up to 200 frs. 

38.00 

45.00 

» share with variable dividend. 

60.00 

75.00 


(Summarised from the Rules and Accounts of the Belgian American Mortgage So. 
dety). 


0 

♦ « 

4. — Land Credit Institute of Bnenos-Ayres and the Argentine Provinces. 

— Under this title, on the 13th. of September, 1910, a French limited 
liability society was formed in Paris with a capital of 6,250,000 frani s, di¬ 
vided into 12,500 shares of 500 francs each, paid up in cash. The rules, 
were definitely determined at the second general meeting, held 27th. Sep¬ 
tember, 1910. The Society was legally authorised on the 27th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1911, to carry on business in the Argentine Republic and at the 
same date its officer at Buenos-Ayres received legal recognition form the 
Argentine Government. Its shares and bonds have been officially admit¬ 
ted to quotation on the Paris Exchange since the 27th. December, 1911. 

We have already mentioned this Institute among the French estab¬ 
lishments for Eand credit in the Argentine Republic (i), but its first 
report has only recently appeared. 

Its chief aim is, to transact on its own account or in participation 
or for others, in the Argentine Republic, all descriptions of business con¬ 
nected with mortgages and advances on mortgage security, such as: 

1. — to grant loans to owners of land on mortgages for long or short 
terms redeemable by annual payments or in any other manner and to open 
current accounts on mortgage 

2. — to acquire, subscribe, discount, accept as security and alienate 
all bonds or bills secured on mortgage and make loans on such. 

3. — acquire by auction or mutual agreement landed property necess¬ 
ary for its establishment and mortgaged property for its own profit as 
well as any other real estate which would augment the value of mort¬ 
gages either already acquired, or which would facilitate acquisition, and 
to proceed in the same way to the alienation of the said property; 

(i) Bull, of Ec, and Soc. Intelligence 1911. No. 8 (August), p. 189. 
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4. — to treat with insurance societies either established or represented 
in the Country in order to facilitate the liberation of borrowers from their 
engagements. 

5. — to make loans — even without mortgage but guaranteed by tax 
or revenue regularly entered in the Budget — to the Federal Government, 
the provincial States and municipal bodies, etc; 

6. — to issue bonds both at home and abroad for long or short terms, 
redeemable either with or without premium ; for these any security may 
be given, even mortgages. When the bonds are on lands the net profit 
etc, if realised, may only be employed in mortgage or other real estate 
transactions. 

As to loans, the Society only grants them on a first mortgage ; as a 
general rule, the amount of a loan must not exceed half the value of the 
property mortgaged. Yet in exceptional cases the Society may lend 
more than half, but may not exceed the maximum limit of 90 % of 
the value of the mortgaged land. In the case of the property being 
burdened by several mortgages, the Society lends only on condition of 
being placed in the first rank of creditors. 

The Society is managed by a Board composed of from 8 to 16 mem¬ 
bers, each of whom must be a holder of 50 shares during the time of his 
whole tenure of oflSice. These shares, taken as a total, stand for a guar¬ 
antee for the acts of the Council. The membres are elected for six 
years except in the following cases : the first council which will be 
appointed by the General Meeting will remain in office until the General 
Meeting assembles in 1916 and appoints an entirely new board. Then, 
every year, certain members will retire, as no member may hold office longer 
than six years. Every year, the Board elects from among its members a 
President, resident in Paris, and two Vice-Presidents, resident in Buenos- 
Ayres. 

This board of management has the fullest power to act in the name 
of the Society, to perform and authorise all the acts and transactions con¬ 
nected with its object as well as the management and administration of 
its affairs. It has the following powers, namely ; — to authorise all loans, 
credits and mortgage advances under such conditions as it may approve ; 
to grant renewals to decide on and execute every other operation within 
the scope of the Society and according to its rules. It orders all withdraw¬ 
als, transfers, alienation of funds, rents, profits and securities whatever, 
appertaining to the Society with or without guarantee; it borrows with 
or without mortgage, and under all forms, sums necessary for the working 
of the Society, the extent of borrowing being limited to three times the 
nominal amount of the share capital, that is to three times 6,250,000 or 
18,750,000 francs: it authorises the establishment of branches, buys, 
transfers, sells and exchanges all kinds of personal property and claims and 
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all real estate and claims ; it represents the Soaety with outsiders, with 
all public bodies etc. 

The shares subscribed for 12,500 shares of 500 francs each, stand in 
the name of the buyer until completely paid up ; certificates of paid up 
shares are payable to the person named therein or to bearer according to 
the choice of the share-holder, who is not liable beyond the amount of the 
shares he possesses ; beyond this no call is permitted. 

The distribution of profits (i) is fixed as follows : 

(i) — a minimum of 5 % is first taken for the formation of the legal 
reserve until this reserve reach the tenth part of the share capital; 

2) — next a sum is deducted sufiicient to pay 6 % on the shares 
paid up but not repaid, in the form of interest or a first dividend, but 
should the profits of one year be insufficient for these payments, the 
shareholders may claim it from the profits of the next year. 

(3) — 20 % is handed over to the Board of Management which gives 
half to the Buenos-Ayres Committee. Then the General Meeting fixes, on 
recommendation of the board, a sum to be added to the reserve fund or 
supplementary thrift fund. 

(4) — The remainder is thus allotted : 75 % on shares in proportion to 
the amounts paid up : 25 % to the founders' shares (2). 

Examination of the accounts of the Society shows that in the period of 
its first 15 months, ending 31st. December, 1911, it had granted mortgage 
loans to the value of 22,814,870 francs. These loans numbered 864, of 
which 97 amoimting to 2,741,920 francs had been repaid; there remain, 
consequently, 767 mortgage loans current, amounting to the sum of 
20,072,950 francs. 

Deductions being made as follows — ist partial repayments amount¬ 
ing to 982,536.35 francs, 2nd deferred payments on loans for building 
purposes, representing 2,012,840 francs — we see that the effective amount 
of the mortgage credit of the Society on the 31st December, 1911 was 
i 7 > 077 » 573-65 francs. 


(x) Profits are thus defined (Art. 46). The net proceeds, deduction being made of 
every diarge and all payments towards extinction of debt and previous deductions in 
favour of reserve funds, which the Council judges necessary for the Society, constitute 
the profits. 

(2) To represent the claim to profits allowed by the rules (art. 48) to founders’ shares, 
10,000 warrants to bearer without nomincd value have been issued, each giving a right 
to 10/1,000 ths of the said portion of the profits. In case of redemption of 10,000 founders* 
shares-whidi may be made by the Council at a price equal to 20 times the net average 
dividend these shares might have received during the three last years, — the total of the 
remainder of the profits will be divided among the share-holders. 
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These loans have been made on first mortgage and the estimated 
value of real estate mortgaged brings up the average proportion of the 
loans granted, repayments being deducted, to 45.30 % of this amount. 
The loans were distributed thus : 


703 

loans 

of less than 



50,000 francs 

34 

)) 

» from 

50,000 

to 

100,000 » 

26 

)) 

)) » 

100,000 

to 

500,000 )) 

4 

)) 

)) « 

500,000 

to 

700,000 » 


The mortgaged estate is situated : 

In the city of Buenos-Ayres : 601 loans amountung to 15,697,520 fr* 
» » province of » » 164 » » » 4,214,830 » 

»other provinces 2 » » » 160,600 » 

Total 767 20,072,950 fr. 

The subscribed capital amounted to 6,250,000 francs, of which only 
a quarter had been paid, and in October, 1910, 20,000 bonds at 5 % had 
been issued representing 10,000,000 francs which brings up the resources 
of the society to a total of about 15 ^ millions of francs. The reserve, 
as shown by the accounts, is 32,222,557 francs. The gross profits of the 
transactions represent 1,736,089.22 francs. After deducting the amount of 
expenses, the net profits remaining amount to 810,693.31 francs; adding 
to this sum the interest of 5 % paid by a certain number of share-holders 
in order to antedate the liberation of their shares, 31st. December, 1910 
instead of 30th. September 1911, that is, 58,390 francs, the net profits rise 
to 869,083.31 francs. Subtracting from this sum 216,265.80 francs for 
the repayment of debts on personal estate and expenses of installation etc. 
and 322,225.57 for the reserve fund, the net profits to be divided amount 
to 330,591.94 francs, from which must be subtracted 5 % for the legal re¬ 
serve (art. 46). 

There was thus a surplus of 314,062.34 which permitted the payment 
of a dividend corresponding to 5 % of the share capital, that is, 6,250,000 
francs, so that the holders of paid up shares on the 31st. of Decem¬ 
ber, 1910 (i) received 26.56 francs, those who had paid the second quarter 
on the 30th of June, 1911 and the balance on the 30th September have 
received the gross sum of 14.06 francs. 

(i) Xlie reason for this repayment by the shareholders was that the negotiable paper 
the Sodety could not be officially admitted to quotation on the Paris Exchange except 
on this condition. 
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The report presented by the Board of Management to the extraordin¬ 
ary General Meeting of the 31st. of May, 1912 proves that the Board had 
contemplated from November, 1911 the issue of the balance of 18,750,000 
francs (that is 8,750,000 francs, for 10,000,000 had already been issued). 
The Board come to an understanding with the bankers for this issue at 
the beginning of the year 1912. In consequence of this issue (which does 
not appear in the accounts) the borrowing power of the society limited by 
its rules to three times the nominal amount of the share capital, was ex¬ 
hausted. In order to extend its borrowing power in the future, the Council 
proposed to the General Meeting an increase of the share capital by 6,250,000 
francs, which would double the existing capital. The Meeting unanimously 
approved the issue of 12,500 shares, of 500 francs each, to be paid for in 
cash. 

(Summarised from the Rules and Report of 31st. December, 1911 of the I.and Cxedit 
Institute of Buenoa-Ayres and the Argentine Provinces). 


5. — Bank of the Province of Bneoos-Ayres. — The present organisa¬ 
tion of this bank (i) dates from a contract made on December 5th., 1905 
beteween the Government of the Province of Buenos-Ayres and the Hi- 
spano-Argentine Commercial Bank. This last named bank and the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Province both contributed to the establishment of the 
Bank of the Province of Buenos-Ayres, each paying half of the subscribed 
capital of 20,000,000 m/n (2). The Government of the Province gave in 
payment of the 10,000,000 m/n an equal amount in Government stock 
at 4 % and i % sinking fund ; the other half of the 20,000,000 m/n 
was paid by the shareholders of the Hispano-Argentine Commercial Bank, 
which was in consequence incorporated with the Provincial Bank. The 
Government received an indivisible and nominal bond representing the 
subscribed shares, and the shareholders received certificates payable to 
bearer, of the value of 100 pesos each. 

The Bank may invest the public funds received from the Govern¬ 
ment, and it enjoys the privilege of receiving in deposit gratuitously funds 
belonging to provincial administrations, and schools, and amounts depos¬ 
ited in the law-courts. 

The Bank which, according to contract, cannot make loans either to 
the Government or to any other public administration, has, according to 
the terms of its contract §11, opened with the Government of the province 
of Buenos-Ayres a credit not exceeding 15 % of the capital of the Bank. 


(1) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence^ August. 1911, no. 8. p. 184. 

(2) 1 peso m/n (national money) is equal to a.20 frs. 
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It has been found necessary to open branches in the Province of Buenos- 
Ayres and to divide the profits as follows ; 

14 % to the reserve fund to the amount of 50 % of the capital ; 

6 % to be shared among the President, the Boards of Management 
and the Syndic; 

80 % to be shared between the Government and the shareholders in 
proportion to payments made. 

This bank must serve as a medium for the Government in business 
of exchange, and other business of the kind ; it cannot effect loans on mort* 
gage security, nor purchase property, except such as it requires for its own 
use. 

This contract, established by referendum on the 5th. December, 1905, 
was approved on the 30th. January, 1906 by the ordinary general meeting 
of the shareholders of the Hispano-Argentine Commercial Bank, and by 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies by law of 2nd March, 1906. It must 
be observed that at that date the Bank, by the terms of the contract § il, 
could not grant loans on mortgage securities. It began operations at once, and, 
on the 17th. November, 1908, its capital was by law raised to 50,000,000 m/n. 
and the Government paid 15,000,000 m/n, half of the increased amount 
(30,000,000), the other half being paid by the shareholders of the Hispano 
Argentine Bank. By virtue of the same law § i, paragraph 4 and § 5, 
the Government allows its profits to accumulate so as to form a special 
reserve fund (Riserva especial del Superior Gobiemo) which, when it 
reaches the sum of 10 millions m/n, may be used for a future increase of the 
Government capital. 

Two years later the Government and the Provincial Bank of 
Buenos-Ayres agreed to establish a department of mortgage credit in the 
Bank. This agreement sanctioned by the Government on the 23rd. 
June, 1910, permitted the Bank in extension of the liberty granted by 
the first contract, (i) to issue mortgage bonds payable to bearer, in m/n; 
(2) to grant loans in silver, gold, or national money or in mortgage 
bonds payable to bearer, for long or short periods with or without repay* 
ment by annuities but guaranteed on first mortgage ; (3) to issue bonds 
at home or abroad in gold or in national money guaranteed on mortgage; (4) 
to estabhsh savings-banks. 

The Executive authorities of the Government of the province of 
Buenos-A3rres issued shares in Government stock within or without the 
province to the amount of 10,080,000 m/n in gold. (i). The sums realised 
will be thus appropriated; ist, to serve to repay the loan authorised 
by the law of the 2nd. March, 1906; 2nd. to complete the Government 


(i) One peso of gold is equivalent to 5 francs. 
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capital according to the law of the 17th. November, 1908 (i). When 
the issue of shares in Government stock of the Province of Buenos-Ayres 
shall be effected, the Bank may set apart a maximum of 20 % of its 
realised capital for loans on mortgage security. Mortgages effected by the 
Bank and only on property within the province of Buenos-Ayres should 
be exempt from all duty, and of higher value than 5 %. 

The bank may also issue mortgage bonds which however must not exceed 
the amount of the mortgages, and by art. 15 the Bank will have power to 
issue these bonds to the amount of 100,000,000 m/n and this sum may even 
be increased with the sanction of the Executive Authorities. Eoans ex¬ 
ceeding 10,000 m/n will be liable to duties from which those of less amount 
will be exonerated. 

The Department of Mortgage Credit in this Bank began work on the 
ist. February, 1911. On the 8th. March the first loan was granted, and 
on the 20th May the first mortgage bonds were issued. These were issued 
at 6 % with I % sinking fund, and according to the expression m the re¬ 
turns of the Board of Management presented at the sixth ordinary general 
meeting they have been accepted by the public as a safe and advantageous 
investment. On the Buenos-Ayres Exchange they have hitherto been 
quoted at an average of 96 %. Nevertheless, in practice the Council has 
found many defects in the law of the 23rd. June, 1910; and new proposals 
with a view to remedying them will be submitted to the meeting of share¬ 
holders. During the year 1911, the Bank granted 1,023 loans in silver 
to the value of 5,213,700 m/n equivalent to 11,470,149 francs, and 123 
loans on mortgage bonds, representing 3,114,300 m/n equivalent to 
6,851,460 francs. These figures show that the Bank has for the most part 
favoured small proprietors. 

The profits accruing from «//these transactions (of which the mortgage 
loans have hitherto formed only the least important part) have been thus 
divided, according to art. 10 of the rules and to no. 9 of art. i of the law 
of the 17th. November, 1908, regarding ther increase of the capital: 


80 % to Shareholders.4,822,144.75 m/n 

14 % to the Reserve Fund . 843,875.33 » 

6 % to the Board of Management. 150,000.00 » 


5,816,020,08 m/n 

A sum of 383,978.31 m/n remains to be carried forward to the next 
year's accounts. 

(Summarised from the Carta Organica y Lays sobra aumento d$ capital y cnacidn d$ la 
ficcidn, ** Credito Hipotecario and the ** Memoria y Balance general correspondlente 
al ejerddo recebldo el 31 de Didembre de 1911"). 

(i) Carta organica de la Banco de la Provinda de Buenos Ayres. I,a Plata, 1911, 
pp, »7.a8, §§ 5, 6 and 7. 
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6. — Sociedad Crddito Territorial de Santa Fd (i). — This is a limited 
liability society, established on the ist, June, 1896 at Santa Fe (Argentine 
Republic). Its chief purpose is {a) to buy the « carta organica » of the 
Banque de Credito Territorial y Agricola de Santa Fe as well as its assets 
and liabilities as decided by agreement wi th the creditors ; {b) to conform 
eventually to the laws of the province of Santa Fe of October nth, 1886, 
and of September 21st, 1895, and especially to clause 7 which refers to 
the issue of bonds; (c) to establish agricultural enterprises, saw-mills etc; 
{d) to buy, sell, hire and administer town and country property, and to 
carry on all kinds of commercial and financial personal and real estate 
business; {e) to establish or to share in supplementary societies directly 
or indirectly facilitating its work. 

This Society is founded for forty years, dating from June ist., 1896, 
and its share capital originally of 20 millions, has been reduced by the 
General Meeting of 12th. August, 1904, to the present amount, 6,800,000 
m/n., divided into 68,000 shares of 100 m/n each, all paid up. (2) Accord¬ 
ing to the contract of the former bank of Credito Territorial y Agricola 
de Santa Fe, these shares have been divided between the shareholders 
and holders of bonds of this bank. 

According to the compact between them, the company, has, in taldng 
possession of the carta organica, guaranteed all the obligations and respons¬ 
ibilities undertaken by the bank, as well as its liabilities ; the bank has 
handed over to the Society its carta organica, its personal and real property, 
rights, credit of every kind, shares etc. 

The shares are payable to bearer or are personal, but they are indivis¬ 
ible, and the Society recognises only one proprietor. The shareholders 
are liable only to the amount of their shares. The Society is under the 
management of a Board, composed of not fewer than four members 
and not more than seven, elected by the General Meeting, holding 
office for three years, and eUgible for re-election. Among the powers 
of the Council may be mentioned the following; (i) to decide as to ap¬ 
plications for loans or discount, and to fix the respective guarantees; (2) to 
give, accept, and pay all guarantees, mortgages, pledges or securities; (3) to 
decide as to the investment of the reserve or other funds of the Society; (4) to 
borrow on the guarantee of personal or real estate; {5) to propose to the 
meeting the issue of bonds etc. 


(1) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence. No. 8, 1911, p. 191. 

(2) See Memoria por el decimo quarto Bjercido 1910. Stanta 19x1 pp. 24-25. 
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The Ordinary General Meeting has power : 

{a) to discuss, approve, or modify the balance-sheets etc, presented by 
the board; 

(6) to determine the investment of the profits ; 

(c) to nominate the members of the board, syndics etc. The Extraord¬ 
inary General Meeting has power to decide as to (a) the dissolution of 
the company; 

(6) the renewal of its term; 

(c) its amalgamation with another society; 

(rf) the reduction of its capital; 

(e) the reintegration or augmentation of capital; 

(/) change of purpose of the company ; 

(g) amendment of the rules. 

The net profits of the company will be thus divided according to art. 54: 


93 .to the Shareholders 

5 %.to the Board of Management 

2 %.to the Reserve Fund 


To give an idea of the work of this society we have extracted the foll¬ 
owing data from the last report (1910) presented at the General Meeting. 

The land sold or transferred during the year 1910 amounted to 28,745 
hectares and represented $ 607,409.60 c/1. Of this sum, $ 154,532.92 c/1 
had been collected ; and $ 393,718.33 c/1 spent in mortgages. Only 
$ 14,428.05 c/1 remained to be collected, for $ 44,729.80 c/1 represented the 
value of the property handed over to the «Irene» Society. 

As to mortgage loans and annual instalments the position is as follows: 
the total amount of the loans in national money during the year 1910 was 
$ 710,618.83 c/1, of which $ 312,900 in bills and $ 397,718.83 c/1 derived 
from the sale of property of various kinds; to these must be added the 
total sum of the loans realised in gold: $ 681,992.00 • 

The repayment of the loans made in bills represents $ 741,408 c/1 
and thus the sinking fund rate is about 20 %, proving that the loans are 
for relatively short terms, (5 to 10 years). The repayments of loans 
effected in gold amounted to $ 214,963.11 ®/s . 

On the 31st. December, 1910, the total amount of loans in bills was 
$ 3»543,895*22 c/1 and that of loans in gold was $ 1,307.31 » that 

is about 15 millions of francs in all. In comparison with 1909, the loans 
in paper had diminished by $ 30,70917 c/1 and the loans in gold had in¬ 
creased by $ 467,028.89 ®/a . 

The amount of the annual instalments to be paid had increased as 
regards loans in bills by $ 4,260.64 c/1 and had ^minished as regards 
loans in gold by $ 19,585-14 • 
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On the authority of the General Meeting of shareholders of the 26th 
June, 1899, 1900, the society issued 100,000 lettres de gage, of the value 

of 100 francs each, at 5 % interest, representing a total of 10,000,000 francs, 
of which 3,334,600 frs had been repaid by the 31st. December, 1910. But 
the Board of Management requested authority to issue 16,000 certificates 
of 500 frs each, that is $ 100 , equivalent to a total amount of 8,000,000 

frs, to be used for loans on mortgage bringing the total amount of bonds 
up to 14,665,400 frs. (i) 

The net profits ($ 884,540.33 c^) have been thus distributed: 


93 % 1^0 Sshareholders.408,000.00 c/1 

2 % to the Reserve F. 8,774.00 » 

5 % to the Board of Management.21,835.50 » 


438,709.70 c/1 

Balance carried over to the next year.445,830.63 » 


$ 884,540.33 c|l 


(i) According to the Argentine commereial code § 365, the legal limit is 15,000,000 
equivalent to the share capital (now 6.800,000 m/n). 
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§ I. Agriculture and the Money Market in Spain. 


It is difficult to give a general synthetic idea of the conditions of 
Spanish agriculture, because the economic conditions and conditions of 
cultivation are very different in different provinces. This diversity of 
circumstances makes it possible for some authors to affirm, even if with 
evident exaggeration, that in some provinces the soil is less pro¬ 
ductive than it was in the days of the Roman or Moorish dominion and 
that the methods of agriculture show little or no advance upon those in 
use among the Carthaginans, who were masters of Spain between 238 and 
200 B. C.; and at the same time for us to read the enthusiastic words of 
Jules Mehne, in his inaugural address at the IXth International Con¬ 
gress of Agriculture, held at Madrid in May, 1911 : 

This beautiful and noble country, has, in agriculture, as in every¬ 
thing, a real originality, a character quite its own, a special impress. 
Through the richness and fertility of its soil, carefully irrigated by means 
of a superb network of canals, Spain offers one of the most interesting 
and instructive fields of study. It is here one must come to sec the true, 
the magnificent South of Europe, where the burning sun of Africa is found 
together with the sweet freshness of Europe. - In this generous soil there 
is rooted an energetic, intelligent and sober race, as it were a selection 
from many races, the native vigour of which transmitted from generation 
to generation has made the Spanish people one of the proudest and one 
of the most attractive in Europe. Under the incentive and the protec¬ 
tion of a sovereign, who, by his liberal, elect mind, is so profoundly pene¬ 
trated with the requirements of modern life and has long understood 
that the first office of Governments is a ceaseless devotion to the advance¬ 
ment of the public welfare, Spanish agriculture has, above all in 
recent years, made considerable progress, nor certainly will it be arrested 
in so good a course.’’ 

These varying conditions of agriculture in the several provinces of one 
country, which might be all fertile, the result of historical, economic and eth¬ 
nographical conditions, connot be said to be exclusively characteristic 
of Spain. The same situation is observable in many other countries 
of Europe., particularly of Southern Europe. The same contrast of con¬ 
ditions may be found to a remarkable degree, for example, in Italy, where 
there is an immense difference between the productiveness of Lombardy 
rendered fruitful by a marvellous system of irrigation, the result of patient 
human labour through centuries, and the wise investment of large capital, 
and that of the Southern lands, parched by the sun, deprived of their water- 
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supply by the ill-considered d^truction of forests, the regulators of the 
streams, not turned to account, as the fruitfulness of the soil would permit, 
by intelligent investment of money. 

In Spain, in a total area of 50,451,688 hectares, according to offi¬ 
cial statistics, relating, however, to the agricultural returns for various 
years from 1908 to 1911, the productive area was 45,595,000 ha., the 
unproductive 4,856.688 ha. The provinces in which agriculture is most 
advanced are those of the East and South. In the East, Valencia and 
Catalonia are mentioned. There, the valleys are to a large extent tra¬ 
versed by irrigating canals and the hillsides suitably prepared for culti¬ 
vation. In neither of these two provinces would the soil be fruitful if nature 
had not been aided by the industrious labour of the population, who, 
availing themselves of the rivers flowing from New Castille, and the numerous 
streams descending from the local mountains, as well as the mountain tor¬ 
rents of the Pyrenees, have made Valencia and Catalonia two of the most 
fertile regions of Spain. In the Basque Provinces and Galicia the area 
cultivated is not less than in the above provinces but there were not 
such great difficulties to be overcome. 

Almost continuous with this belt of territory on the East Coast of 
Spain we find the Southern Provinces (Upper Andalusia, Granada and 
Seville), which may be considered as among the most fertile in the world. 
There abound olives, vines, oranges, lemons; the sugarcane flourishes 
near Malaga; rice and grapes bear very well, while large areas are 
cultivated with cotton. 

On the other hand, the least fertile regions, with the exception of 
Aragon and Estremadura, are found to the South and East of New 
Castille, in Lower Andalusia, which is marshy, and in the lower region of 
the Guadalquiver Valley, with sandy tracts, the “ arena gorda” in the 
district between that river and Rio Tinto. 

Except in the province of Leon and in those along the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic, irrigation is absolutely necessary for agri¬ 
culture. The unequal distribution of the rains, extremely rare in summer, 
and their too rapid evaporation, impose the necessity of a network of canals 
for the irrigation of these lands. The importance of the matter is strongly 
felt in Spain and on many sides Government is urged to intervene to make 
provision for irrigation which would greatly improve the conditions of the 
National Agriculture. But in addition to the action of the State, it is 
necessary, as agricultural technique and the experience of other countries 
show, that private individuals should assist with large sums of money, in 
order to effect the required improvements in the condition of the soil. 
But, as we shall have occasion several times to point out, it is precisely capital 
that Spanish agriculture lacks. 


8 
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The exact financial situation of Spain cannot be shown, for want of 
official statistics. There are estimates made by private persons of the 
amount of capital invested in this country, especially as regards industrial 
investments. According to calculations made by the Rivista de Economia 
y Hacienda, which, for the sake of brevity, we shall not give in detail, the 
capital invested in Spain in 1910 amounted to 6 or 7 milliards and of this 
about three milliards was foreign capital. It is, however, well to note 
that a certain proportion of Spanish capital annually leaves the country 
to find investments in Latin America; it is calculated that about 500 mil¬ 
lions of pesetas are invested in Argentine securities. In other ways, it may 
again be argued that the available capital in Spain is not considerable. In 
1910 the deposits in the Savings Banks amounted to 419,55^,879 pesetas (i), 
taking into account the population, therefore, we have an average 
amount of 20 pesetas deposited per inhabitant: the insignificance of such 
a sum is better seen when we reflect that at the same date in England and 
France the deposits amounted to 122 frs., in Switzerland to 130 frs.,in Italy 
to 102 frs.,'^and in Prussia to 325 frs. If from these figures we cannot 
form a complete and certain idea of the financial situation of Spain, we can, 
however obtain many proofs, which receive confirmation from the opinion 
of practical men, by experience acquainted with the economic conditions 
of Spain, that in that country there is a want of capital. 

To this deficiency, then, of money, we may in large part attribute the 
fact that the methods of Spanish agriculture have remained quite primi¬ 
tive in certain regions, notwithstanding the progress observed of late years. 

All measures, however, resulting in the increased supply of capital 
for agriculture, while putting down usury and facilitating credit, will be 
efficacious means in the transformation of the systems of Spanish culti¬ 
vation. 

It must not however be thought, that in the provinces where the )rield 
of the soil is least and the methods of cultivation most antiquated and 
primitive, the financial situation of the country suffices to explain the back¬ 
ward state of Spanish agriculture. 

Several other circumstances of social character contribute to this 
effect: amongst these it will be enough to indicate the insufficient technical 
culture of the farmers and landholders and the want of elementary education 
among the peasants. 

As far as concerns the technical knowledge of the farmers much indeed 
is to be hoped for from the future, in consequence of the important steps 
taken by the Government to improve the conditions of agriculture, which 
is one of the most important sources of the national wealth. We especially 
allude to the institution of several agricultural schools and the foundation 


(i) The peseta (gold, 100 cent) ■■ i franc. 
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of itinerant agricultural lecturerships. From the first, every year there 
issue experienced farmers who have learned theoretically and experiment¬ 
ally the methods and tendencies of modem agricultural science. And 
the beneficial influence of these technical farmers on the improvement 
of the systems of cultivation will appear more, both their direct influence, 
from the fact that some of them are at the head of agricultural undertakings, 
and their indirect influence, from the circumstance that many of them 
are entnisted with the diffusion,jby means of lectures, in the country dis¬ 
tricts among the farmers, of instruction in the way to derive more abund¬ 
ant and better produce from the soil. 

But another obstacle of no less importance is met with, in some regions, in 
the opposition to the extension of the use of machine ploughs in place of the 
quite primitive ones in use, insuflSicient for deep ploughing; of machinery, 
whree the imperfect and slow labour of men and animals is still applied; of 
manures, where the fertility of the soil is kept at a low level by means of the 
archaic system of triennial rotation of crops. To the good will and the enlight¬ 
ened interest of some isolated farmers of the more backward provinces who 
could and would conform their systems of cultivation to thedictatfeof modem 
science, and avail themselves, for this work of transformation, of the important 
assistance credit affords, the great mass of the rural proletariate opposes itself 
superstitious, illiterate, incapable of abandoning patriarchal methods of culti¬ 
vation in order to adapt themselves with ready minds to the modem tech¬ 
nique which promotes the advance of agricultural industry and economy 
generally, and at the same time the economic and moral improvement 
of the peasants themselves. 

That the want of education, and of civilization, among the labourers 
may be one of the obstacles to agriailtural progress in certain regions of 
Spain, is confirmed by the experience of other countries, be they Russia or 
Italy, the Balkan lands or Egypt, which show us that in the regions where 
the illiteracy of the peasants is greatest, there the conditions of agriailture 
are worst, and the yield of the soil least. 

We need not , therefore, hold that these three classes of conditions,— 
financial, technical and social—to which we have just referred in order to 
explain the present conditions of agriculture in certain regions of Spain are 
altogether inevitable. On the other hand, if it must be considered that a 
better orgnization of credit cannot render all the advantages it is capable 
of, without at the same time diffusing technical education and raising the 
moral and intellectual level of the peasants, it is also to be hoped that in 
the future larger financial asistance may be placed at the disposal of Spanish 
agriculture, because this source of beneficial renovation of the agricul¬ 
tural economy of the more backward regions of Spain will undoubtedly 
give rise to a movement for the elevation of the labouring classes and 
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incite to and prepare the way for the increased development of technical 
education among the farmers and rural proprietors. 


§ 2 . Rural Credit Problems in Spain, 

The problems of rural credit, that have for some time been attracting 
the attention of the agricultural class, of students and political men, call 
for a speedy and radical solution, to change a state of things under which 
Spanish agriculture suffers. 

These problems are of various kinds: 

(a) economic, (b) legal, (c) social, (d) financial. 

(a) The organization of credit by means of the provision of capital 
whether for long or for short terms, on pledge of personal estate, or on 
the security of a mortgage, will above all things restrict usury. 

How serious are the losses to agriculture through the greed of the money 
lenders and what anxiety is occasioned by the practice of usury, is shown 
not only by the continual complaints in the Spanish press occupied 
with agricultural interests, the statistics, however incomplete, collected 
by the authorities, the Boards of Agriculture and private persons in a 
position to know the contracts prevailing in tjie various regions, but also 
by the law passed in 1908 which contains rigorous provisions for the re¬ 
pression of usury. 

The small farmers especially find themselves obliged to contract 
loans, frequently at a rate of interest enormously high. In a recent book, 
by Prof. Dr. Rafael Ramos Bascunana, a very competent authority, as 
registrador de la propriedad," much information is brought together 
relative to the ordinary conditions of loans in use in various parts of Spain, 
based on the evidence of the Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Agriculture, 
economic societies, or persons referred to as specially acquainted with the 
economic life of the various regions in which they live. From these data 
it appears how numerous, especially in the case of loans in kind, are the 
usurious contracts. 

Hence the necessity for a better organization of agricultural credit. 
We have already referred in a preceding article to the work of the co¬ 
operative credit societies (see the number of this Bulletin for February, 
1912); let us now add that as a result of the new mortgage law of April 
2ist., 1909, a new means of obtaining short term credit to meet immediate 
requirements has been provided for the small fanners. In fact, art. 153 
of the 1909 law authorises the passing of mortgages, on security of current 
accounts, for the term of three years, renewable for a similar period of three 
years at the will of the parties concerned. These loans may be granted 
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by private persons as well as by Banks and Societies, and are econo¬ 
mical, the law having simplified the procedure for obtaining the loans 
and at the same time reduced the costs rendered necessary by the procedure 
of the former law. Experience will show if this legislative provision will 
induce the institutes of credit to conduct such operations. 

But the question of usury is not important only for the farmers 
contracting short term loans, but also for all who conduct operations of 
agricultural land credit. From the Statistics published ten years ago by 
the General Management of the Registers of Property, it appears that in 
1894 loans for 14,200,000 pesetas had been made, with “ pacto de retro," 
on rural land, and only 2,700,000 pesetas paid off.(i) There were 5,589 
loans secured on mortgage of real estate at an interest abovfe 6 %, for an 
amount of 19.5 millions and the total credit operations were 11,744 for an 
amount of 114,800,000 pesetas, not including loans registered without 
the interest being stated, that is, as observes the well-known pubUcist, 
Rivas Morenos, those at the most monstruous usury, which is kept secret. 
The figures for the following years do not differ and everything shows 
that rural property is passing by gigantic strides into the rapacious hands 
of the creditors. 

(b) The legal problems may be summarised as follows; Up to 1909 
the Mortgage system in Spain was based on the law of February 8th., 
1861, to which various amendments were made in turn. The most import¬ 
ant were those of January ist., 1871. (Regulations amending the provi¬ 
sions relative to mortgage registration and in especial to " hipoteca del 
retro," (2), its registration and cancellation in the old land registers), 
and those of July 3rd., 1871 and January ist., 1873. The last two amend¬ 
ments are really new laws suspending the effects of the former law as far as 
concerns real rights not registered before December 31st., 1871. 

To the above were added others, which, although not directly con¬ 
cerned with the law of February 8th., 1861, were such as to affect the mort- 


(1) Loans on pacto de retro or “ de retroventa ” are tho8e|made by means of a conventional 
sale. A person who has need of money on loan, sells his real estate to the person providing 
the money, with the reservation that he may redeem the property sold, at a fixed price, within 
a period, that by the Spanish Civil Code (Arts. 1,507 and 1,508) may not exceed ten years. 

As the reader may easily understand by these contracts of sale with right of redemption, 
the purchaser often succeds in acquiring,|and pemanenUy keeping, real estate for a price below 
its real value, through the debtor not being able to find the money for re-purchase. What 
losses the farmers suffer through having to resort to this form of^loan are shown by the figures 
given: in fact 2,700,000 pesetas worth of agricultural property was redeemed out of a total 
of 14 millions representing the value of the property sold. 

(2) Luis Garcia Guijarro, Bases del derecho inmobiliario, Madrid, 1911, pp. 75. By Hi- 
potua del retro is meant a mortgage burdening the real estate for an amount corresponding 
to the price agreed on for redemption of the real estate in question. 
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gage law. Let us mention that of December 2nd., 1872 founding the Mort¬ 
gage Bank of Spain," the law of August 15th., 1873 relative to the fine 
to be paid in case of the loss or the destruction of the mortgage registers, 
the important law of July 17th., 1877 on the declaration of the heirs “ ah 
inUsiait'y that of February 3rd., 1881, amending this last and thus also the 
provisions of the old law (February 8th., 1861) on cancellations, and, last 
but not least, the civil code in force since ist. May, 1889. 

In spite of all these laws, the Spanish mortgage regime did not answer 
the fundamental requirements of mortgage legislation. The numerous 
provisions (the old law had several hundred paragraphs) and counterprovi¬ 
sions complicated the legal and administrative procedure neqessary for the 
registration of a legally valid mortgage. Now, according to Prof. Guijarro, 
who has made a special study of the old Spanish Mortgage regime, notable 
for the comparison he makes in it of the organization of the land and 
mortgage registers in Spain and other countries, the law of 1861 and 
those following it brought neither security, nor clearness nor simplicity, 
to the mortgage system (i). 

On the ground of the principle of real publicity and the ground that 
dominion is the maximum amount of right over real estate — (all other 
rights being a kind of dismemberment and modes of being of the right of 
ownership, existing in so far as they are based upon a substratum of domin¬ 
ion), — our mortgage law prescribes no other ofl&cial books (art. 164 of 
the Regulations) than the ledger, which is thus the only means by which 
the precise moment of the presentation of a document may be ascertained 
(art. 238 of the Law and arts. 178 and 179 of the Regulations); to it the 
axiom applies: prior temperpotior jure, because the registration has 
force from the moment of entry (arts. 25, 26 and 28 of the law). 

We see how the want of a mortgage register properly so called giving, 
all information ^with regard to the legal position of^the land, and giving 
reference to the cadastre, (2) hashind^^red the development of the institution 
of mortgage^in Spain.yj| 


(1) “In our system, the great importance of the title as compared with the registration, of 
the notarial protocol and of the legal and administrative archives as compared with the Regis¬ 
try books, even in case of real estate, renders necessary the previous ejostence and formation of 
a principal title and manifold and various accessories, in the case of any legal act for which 
registration is prescribed; a procedure that may be styled superabimdant rather than ample, 
complicated rather than complete, ostentatious and expensive without utility, dilatory without 
necessity, while at the same time often deficient, up to the point of forming, however para¬ 
doxical the afiKrmation may appear, the greatest obstacle to the complete ordering and consol- 
idatiem of our mortgage institute.” See Guijarro, op. cit. (pp. 166-167). 

(2) Compare the article. The Organisation of the Cadastre etc. in Denmark : Bull. Econ. 
and Soc. Int. 1912, VI. 
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In this connection, Prof. Guijarro expresses himself as follows: (i) 
** In principle, our register, with its simple and accurate legal basis 
would offer the advantages of the registers of other countries if it rested 
on the solid and only basis of the detailed cadastre. 

But apart from this essential and absolute defect, the want of a ca¬ 
dastre, the way in which the books are kept presents another serious 
inconvenience as regards the present condition of a large part of Spanish 
real estate property which suffers from the disastrous effects of the excess¬ 
ive subdivision of the land and the instability of possession. 

“ The reflection cast by these two phenomena on the pages of the Reg¬ 
ister resembles that of the images following each other in a cinematograph: 
in this register, the property appears and disappears, is transformed, split 
up, and reunited, producing confusion, doubt and uncertainty, and this <s 
the cause of the multiplicity of entries, notes and groupings leading inevit¬ 
ably to the accumulation of books encumbering the registrar's shelves. " 
The reforms to be introduced in the law and the administration to 
remedy this deplorable complication and confusion in the mortgage regime 
in Spain, are summarised at the end of Prof. Guijarro's book above cited, 
(pp. 256-257) in the following words: “ To attain this end the fomalities 
for the registration should be changed, either by the adoption of the Ger¬ 
man method of registration or the Australian usage, or uniting m one the 
functions of the notary and the registrar, or at least, simplifying them 
and reducing the cost. In fact, the “ registrador" as representative 
of the State, the guarantor of the registered right, should have power 
to decide on the form and substance of the entries, and, since illegal rights 
cannot be guaranteed, absolute authority should be given to the entry 
conferring on it, in every case, the security and efficacy of an indisputable 
title to eventual compensation fromjthe and the State." 

This brief exposition will suffice to explain the stagnation of mortgage 
operations in Spain. Whatever remedy the new law of April 21st., 1909 
may have brought to several of the principal evils to which previous leg-* 
islation had given rise, it has been in force for too short a time to have 
produced appreciable effects on the development of mortgage credit in 
Spain(2). 

(c) As regards the social aspect of the problems of credit we may 
say that a more extensive organization of credit might facilitate the work 
of transformation in the systems of farm management, which would not 
only be economically important, but would also have a high social value. 

(i) 1. c. pp. 178-179- 

(a) It is our intention to study this last law more at large in an article in which we shal 
examine the organization of the cadastre, the land books and mortgage registers in Spain, as 
we have done in the case of Denmark. 
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Since two evils at one and the same time afflict agriculture in the central 
provinces of Spain, the system of latifundi, and the extreme subdivision 
of landed property. 

According to the fiscal statistics of 1905, in the whole Iberian terri¬ 
tory more than 3,400,000 holdings paid taxes. In Estrcmadura there 
are estates of 10 and even 14 thousand hectares.; in Cordova the area 
of farms is often between 1,000 and 1,500 hectares. On the other hand, 
if we look at Galicia and the Asturias, we find the subdivision of landed 
property carried to an excess, yet together with the greatest misery of 
the peasant proprietors. On the one hand, then, large estates, rendered 
a more serious evil by the absenteeism of the landowners, mean extens¬ 
ive cultivation, poor yield of the soil, and speculation of middlemen, 
who intrude themselves between the farmers and the large proprietors ; 
they are also, an obstacle to borrowing for improved cultivation, as the 
landowners, living at a distance, never think of improving their estates. 

On the other hand, the opposite fact of the extreme subdivision of landed 
property, renders miserable the existence of the labourers cultivating 
their own farms, and prevents these very small landholders even from think¬ 
ing of the possibility of using their little cash for purchasing machines or 
manure, to increase the profits of their farm. 

The existence of large estates, on the one hand, the subdivision of pro¬ 
perty and the poverty of the farmers, on the other, together, combine 
to favour the two social phenomena, sources of great anxiety for the national 
economy: emigration with the consequent depopulation of the country 
districts and '' caciquismo.'' 

Emigration has greatly increased in Spain; for 10,000 inhabitants 
there were on an average 10.2 emigrants in the period 1871-1880; 20.9 
in the period 1881-1890, and from these figures there was a rise to 42 emi¬ 
grants in the decade 1891-1900, In recent years, as Prof. Rafael Ramos 
Bascunana affirms, it may be calculated from the official data, without 
taking into account clandestine emigration, that about 126,000 Spaniards 
have emigrated each year. If the total population is estimated at about 
20 millions, we have the enormous number of 63 emigrants per 10,000 in¬ 
habitants. 

This current of emigration, that may in time have the effect of bring¬ 
ing new capital to agriailture, with the return of those who have been 
able abroad by their labour and savings to make a certain fortune, at 
present is a source of hurt to rural economy through the deficiency it 
produces on the labour market. 

“ Caciquismo," an expression not to be translated, indicates a situa¬ 
tion, which is characteristic of, if not confined to, Spanish rural life. The 
‘‘ Cacique is the village despot, who by arrogance, craft and intrigue 
in every way tyrannises over the farmers and peasants, and succeeds 
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in concentrating in himself, outside of and above the law, the greatest 
authority in the country. It is easy to understand that this plague of ca- 
ciquismo, against which the noblest efforts to free the land of it have failed, 
is found chiefly where large estates prevail and the real owners of the land 
are absent, whose direct interest would be that rural economy might pro¬ 
gress without any kind of obstacle or parasite; and where through excessive 
subdivision of the land, the population is poor, ignorant, and defenceless 
against the oppression of the overbearing. 

A better orgnization of credit and the restoration of capital to agricul¬ 
ture, might, however, discharge a high social mission by changing the 
economic condition of landed property by lending capital for splitting 
up the latifundi, facilitating the cultivation of the separte parts of the large 
estates by farmers, willing to intensify production, to improve the land, and 
to apply on their farms the methods suggested by agricultural science; on the 
other hand, by helping the small farmers to escape from their present economic 
distress, by putting them in a position to obtain cheap credit and at the same 
time to profit by it, by means of the instruction, they may receive in a form 
suitable to their mental condition from the itinerant agricultural lecturers. 

(d) lyastly in this rapid summary we cannot pass over one of the causes 
that has stood in the way of mortgage credit and that must be removed 
if there is to be a more abundant flow of capital towards Spanish agriculture. 

We refer to the fiscal burdens. Without considering the notarial 
expenses, varying according to circumstances, even when it is desired to 
borrow for the same amount, the Madrid review, ‘‘ Espana Economica 
y Financera,” of October 15th., 1910 calculates as under, the necessary 


expenses for a mortgage loan of 2,500 pesetas : 

A sheet of paper bearing stamps. 5 

Five sheets of paper bearing sta mps of i peseta each 5 

Certificate of Registration of the porperty ... 15 

Taxes on Real Estate. 31*25 

Entry of the Notarial Act in the Register .... 2.60 


58.85 

that is 2.32 % of the amount of the loan. 

The same proportion is observed for loans up to 5,000 pesetas. In¬ 
deed the following are the costs for a loan of 4,500 pesetas : 


Pesetas 

Stamped paper . 15 

Entry of the act . 11.50 

Certificate of Registration of the Property . 25 

Taxes on Real Estate .. 52^ 


103.50 
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This is again, therefore, more than 2 % of the capital borrowed, 
which is an excessive burden, when wc consider that these expenses are not 
the only ones to be met by a person who desires to contract a loan. 


§ 3 . The ** Banco Hipotecario de Bspaita ** and its Organization, 


We have, however rapidly, noted the principal problems connected 
with the subject of rural credit in Spain. 

Let us now see what provision is at present made for th^ supply of 
that capital, an essential factor in the progress of national economy. 

The largest rural credit institute is the Banco Hipotecario 

The ** Banco Hipotecario de Espaha " was founded for a term of 
99 years, in accordance with the lawof December 2nd., 1872, which sketched 
its principal characters. Having determined its financial basis, the 
law gave the Government authority to entrust the “ Bank of Paris and 
the Netherlands with the task of creating this land credit institute. 
A later law of July 17th., 1876 authorised the Bank to conduct credit on 
mortgage business in Spain, with the right of issuing land bonds to bearer 
and of sequestration by special procedure of the landed property in case 
of non-payment of the annuities. 

This Bank, founded at Madrid, under the auspices of Government, 
is a society limited by shares, with a share capital fixed at 50 million pese¬ 
tas, that may be increased to 150 millions. The law has fixed the value 
of each share at 500 pesetas and has laid it down that it shall be issued on 
payment of 40 % of the nominal value. The shares of this Bank have been 
admitted to quotation on the Exchanges of Paris and Madrid. The 
‘‘ Banco Hipotecario " was not founded exclusively to conduct land credit 
operations, whether rural or urban, but also to perform other services in 
behalf of public bodies, especially of the Treasury, such as receiving pay¬ 
ments and promises of payments in connection with the sale of national 
property, collecting direct taxes, administering State property, and nego¬ 
tiating Treasury Bonds in exchange for land bonds, and lending to the Trea¬ 
sury, to the Provincial Delegations, to the legally authorized Municipalities 
and to corporations with right to issue special bonds, ** guaranteed by 
the individual bodies that have occasioned their issue.'* Likewise, the Banco 
Hipotecario is authorized to receive securities in deposit; to open current 
accounts and to grant all kinds of loans on guarantee which in the opi¬ 
nion of the Board of Management is solid. Further, this Institute may 
conduct all financial operations the object of which is the advancement 
of agriculture or mining industry or building, granting for these purposes 
credits to such societies as offer serious guarantee. These loans may not 
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be made for a period of more than three years and are met by the 
issue of special bonds, for periods not exceeding five years. 

But we have only wished to give a simple enumeration of all these 
operations in order to show the complex character of the ** Banco Hipo- 
tecario,” so that all the services it is called to perform may be well under¬ 
stood. 

It is however on its mortgage loans we wish to fix our attention. 

According to art. 6 of the Rules, in fact, its object is to lend on first 
mortgage to owners of real estate, situated in Spain and registered in 
their name in the register of property, for an amount that may be half the 
value of the property, for long terms, repayable in annuities, or for short 
terms, repayable in annuities or not. The loans are made, according as is 
convenient, in cash or by land bonds, for amounts fixed by the Board of 
Management. 

They must be, as we have said, guaranteed on mortgage, under the 
following conditions: 

(1) The value of the real estate mortgaged must be at least double 
the amount of the loan ; 

(2) If there are previous credits registered against the mortgaged 
estate, the loan cannot be made, unless the Bank has a sufficient margin 
in mortgaged property to pay capital and interest on the credits registered, 

(3) Loans may be made on property paying taxes or burdened by 
other perpetual charges, however, after deducting from the sum equivalent 
to half the value of the real estate, the capital coresponding to these per¬ 
petual charges; 

(4) If the mortgage is passed on vineyards, forests, and, generally, 
on property the value of which largely depends on the plantations upon 
it, the loan may amount to a third of the value of the real estate. 

If the loan is secured by a pine tree plantation, it may not exceed 
half the value of the bare land. If the secutity offered, on the other hand, 
consists of buildings for industrial purposes, account will be taken of the 
value they would have if they ceased to serve for the industry for which 
they were intended. 

(5) Loans shall not be given on security of mines and quarries, 
and generally of such estate, the revenue from which is uncertain and not 
permanent; of farms, the possession of which is undivided, unless there is 
an agreement of all the joint proprietors; of estate, in which the ownership 
is separate from the usufruct, unless the proprietor and the usufructuary, 
both agree to the mortgage ; of those, finally, burdened by legal mortgage. 
The Bank has always the right to have the real estate valued by one of 
its agents, at the expense of the persons requesting the loan. Below, we 
give the tariff approved by the Board of Management for repayment of 
necessary expenses in the inspection of property: 
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In Madrid : 

For]oai:s up to loo^ooo pesetas . Pes. 50 

,, ,, between 100,001 „ and 200,000 .... „ 100 

200,001 „ ,, 300,000 .... „ 125 

„ „ 300,001 „ „ 400,000 .... „ 150 

,, ,, ,, 400,001 „ „ 500,000 .... „ 200 

,, „ above 500,001 . „ 250 


In the Province of Madrid : 

50/iooths of a peseta for every 1,000 pesetas required, provided 
that the Bank shall not receive amounts less than 50 pesetas nor more than 
400 pesetas. 


In the Provinces : 


For Loans up to 

20,000 pesetas . . 


Pes. 

100 

„ ,, between 

20,001 „ and 

30,000 .... 

tt 

120 

f> i} )) 

SOtOOj „ 

40,000 .... 

11 

140 

}> >i ft 

40,001 ,; 

50,000 .... 

tt 

150 

it >> ') 

50,001 

60,000 .... 

tt 

160 

>t it ft 

60,001 ,, „ 

70,000 .... 

tt 

170 

ti >1 it 

70,001 

80,000 ...» 

tt 

180 

It it it 

80,001 

90,000 .... 

tt 

190 

,, ,, above 

90,001 

100,000 .... 

tt 

200 


Beyond 100,001 pesetas, two pesetas for every 1,000 pesetas, until 
a maximum is reached of 750 pesetas. 

Real estate liable to destruction by fire must be insured at the debtor's 
expense. 

The I^ans may be repaid in full or in part at any date, on a month's 
notice, and the repayment may be made by means of land bonds of the 
issue indicated in the contract of the loan. 

In consideration of the loans made, the Banco Hipotecario shall re¬ 
ceive annually from its debtors an amount consisting: (i) of interest, 
equivalent to that on the land bonds issued to obtain the capital for the 
loan; (2) of a commission of not more than 60 %; (3) of an instalment 
varying with the term of the loan, that may be 50 years. 

From the following table it may be seen what are the annual instal¬ 
ments that must be paid in order to extinguish a loan of 100 pesetas at 
4 % % terms of between 5 and 50 years. 

Annuities to be paid in order to extinguish a loan of 100 pesetas at 
4 ¥4% iiiterest for periods of from five to fifty years: 
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Amount 

of 

Loan 

P« 

of 


Annual Paymenta 

Total 1 

hoaa 

Interest 

Commission 

Instalment 

Pesetas 

Cent 

Pesetas 

Cent 

Pesetas 

Cent 

Pesetas 

Cent 

100 

5 

ana 

4 

25 

0 

60 

18 


23 

II2 

100 

10 

• 

4 

25 

0 

60 

8 

1.294 

12 

9.794 

100 

15 

i 

4 

25 

0 

60 

4 

8,342 

9 

6,842 

100 

20 

» 

4 

25 

0 

60 

3 

2,224 

8 

724 

100 

25 

n 

4 

25 

B 

60 

2 

2,830 

7 

1.330 

100 

30 

» 

4 

25 

Wm 

60 

I 

6,790 

6 

5.290 

100 

35 

» 

4 

25 

B 

60 

I 

2,658 

6 

1,158 

100 

40 

» 

4 

25 

B 

60 

0 

9.709 

5 

8,209 

100 

45 

1 

4 

25 

0 

60 

0 

7.541 

5 

6,041 

100 

50 

1 

4 

25 

0 

60 

0 

5.912 

5 

4.412 


The payments shall be made every week. Those not made when 
due shall bear an additional interest of 6 % in favour of the Bank. 

A month after maturity the Bank may demand payment of the loan 
and by means of the competent magistrate may proceed to the sequestra¬ 
tion and sale of the property mortgaged. 

To provide for its loan service the Banco Hipotecario has received 
authorization and the privilege of issuing land bonds, whether personal 
or to bearer, secured on the same real estate on which the credit is granted, 
The bonds shall be repaid at par at fixed maturity or by means of drawings, 
in proportion to the sums that have been repaid by the debtors. The bonds 
withdrawn shall be cancelled or reissued but only after new loans have been 
made for a sum corresponding to their nominal value and guaranteed 
according to the rules above given. 

These bonds are quoted on the Madrid Exchange. With regard to the 
balance sheet, the rules provide that it shall refer to the calendar year 
from 1st. January to 31st. December. 

From the profits shown in the balance sheet, first of all there shall be 
deducted the amount necessary for the payment to the shareholders of 
6 % on the profits realised. From the remainder an amount shall be 
deducted, which shall not be less than 5 % or more than 20 % of the 
profits of the Bank, for the purposes of a reserve fund and for payment 
of expenses and extinction of the initial debt. Special optional reserve 
funds may be formed on the proposal of the Board of Management after 
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the approval of the General Council. From the residue, lo % shall be 
deducted for the administrators and the balance shall be distributed 
among the shareholders as a dividend. In case the reserve fund exceeds 
the amount of paid up capital, no further portion of the profits shall 
be assigned to it. 

When the profits are not sufficient to give an interest of 6 % to the 
shareholders on their paid up capital, the deficiency shall be made up 
from the reserve fund. 

The management of this Bank is entrusted to a Governor and a Board 
of Management. 

The Governor and the two Vice-Governors are appointed by the 
Crown: the Governor and one of the Vice-Governors must be Spaniards. 
Before entering on their duties they must respectively deposit loO and 
50 shares in the Bank, registered in their name, not to be removed during 
the whole term of their office. 

To the Governor are assigned the functions of Manager as laid down 
in the Rules, and the two vice-governors substitute him in his functions 
when he himself is prevented from acting. 

The Board of Management, of which the Governor is president, is 
composed of councillors, the number of whom may be, according as is ad¬ 
visable, fixed between 12 and 24. These councillors are elected by the 
General Committee of Management, of which we shall speak further here¬ 
after, and remain in office three years. Before a councillor may assume 
office, he must deposit 50 shares (actions), but he contracts no personal 
obligation in the exercise of his functions. The Board arranges the con¬ 
ditions and the amounts of loans the Society is to make, the dividends 
to be paid, the conditions of issue of new shares, the rules for the invest¬ 
ment of capital, the amounts to be assigned to the reserve fund, the found¬ 
ing or suppression of branches and agencies, the changes to be introduced 
into the rules, the dissolution of the Society before the completion of its 
term, its fusion with other bodies and generally all business connected 
with the management and the economic life of the Bank. 

The members of the Board resident at Paris shall constitute the 
Delegation of the Bank at Paris, The Madrid Board must, within 3 days, 
forward copy of its decisions to the Paris Delegation, which is under similar 
Qgligation towards the Madrid Board. In case of loan operations in excess 
of 500,000 pesetas, as of all decisions referring to the matters mentioned 
above as within the competence of the Board of Management, the latter 
must consult the Paris Delegation. In case of difference of opinion, 
in order to be valid, the decisions must be approved by three fourths of 
the members of the Madrid Board of Management. The other executive 
authorities of the society are the Censors and the General Meeting of 
Shareholders, There are three censors appointed by the General Meeting 
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for a term of three years. They control the operations of the society. 
At least two of the Censors must be Spaniards. 

Shareholders who have deposited at least 50 shares take part in the 
meetings of the General Meeting, with right to one vote for every 50 shares 
possessed. 

The maximum number of votes a shareholder may have in his 
own name is 15. A shareholder may also vote as representative of 
another member. A quorum is formed by at least 30 shareholders, 
representing the tenth of the share capital. The decisions are passed by 
an absolute majority of votes. It is not necessary to add more on the 
subject of the powers of the Meeting, which we have in part, already 
dealt with, as they are similar to those of the shareholders' meetings we have 
examined when speaking of the credit institutions of other countries. 

§ 4. The Work of the p* Banco Hipotecario 

After having considered the organization of the “ Banco Hipotecario," 
let us sec in its reports what work was done by it in the last working year 
and since its foundation, taking specially into consideration its mortgage 
business. In the last working year closed on December 31st., 1911, 545 
loans were granted for an amount of 18,763,700 pesetas ; since the previous 
loans amounted to 135,024,324 pesetas, there was at this date a total 
amount of loans for 153,788,024 pesetas. Last year repayment was made 
of 6,958,070 pesetas; so that the loans really current at the end of last 
year amounted to 146,829,954 pesetas. The landed property acquired 
in consequence of legal proceedings since the foundation of the Bank on 
the 31st. of last December represented the value of 925,305 pesetas 
(6,019 pesetas less than in the preceding year), or 64 % of the loans cur¬ 
rent at the same date. To meet eventual losses in the management of these 
properties a special fund was formed amounting to 91.6 % of the value 
assigned in the register of landed estates. 

The mortgage bonds in circulation on December 31st., were presented 
by the following figures : 


Knmber Type Nominal Value 

— — in Pesetas 

290,696 .of 500 pesetas . . 145.348,000 

910 • • • . . ,, 100 ,, • • 

291,606 i45»439»ooo 


To satisfy further the requirements of the farmers, it was decided 
to assign 25,000 pesetas for the purpose of opening current accounts 
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on the security of rural landed property, thus providing for the interests 
of the labourers who desire to burden their holdings only temporarily, 
in order to buy seeds, and implements or to provide for other working 
expenses. 

The profits shown on the balance sheet as available for the yearly 
distribution, amounted to 2,330,225.68 pesetas. According to the prin¬ 
ciples laid down in the Rules, there were distributed to the shareholders 
as first 6 % dividend, 1,350,000 pesetas; 116,511 pesetas were placed 
to the Reserve Fund ; and 86,371 pesetas distributed among the members 
of the Board. Of the rest, 675,000 pesetas were assigned to the sharehold¬ 
ers as second dividend, so that they received in all last year an interest 
of 9 %. After 15,546 pesetas had been distributed among the admini¬ 
strative staff, there remained 86,796 pesetas to be carried over as credit 
balance to the next year's accounts. 

The obligatory reserve fund at the end of 19 ii thus amounted 
to 4,677,177 pesetas and the special reserve fund to 50,000 pesetas. 

If now, leaving last year's results, we cast a glance at the previous 
work of the Banco Hipotecario to see the relative importance of the urban 
and rural mortgage loans, we must observe that the Banco Hipotecario, 
founded specially to provide for the needs of rural landed property, has 
come to exert its action specially in behalf of urban landed property. 
In a total of 9,185 mortgage loans granted between 1873 and 1911 for a 
total of 322,139,279 pesetas, about 130 million pesetas were granted for 
rural and 192 million for urban landed property. From the following table 
it will be seen that rural loans had the preference from 1876 to 1881. Later 
on, unless in exceptional cases, the rural loans decreased in amount as 
compared with urban loans, which reached their maximum especially 
after the arrest of the development of the Banco Hipotecario between 
1894 and 1903. Thus, in 1911, of 17 millions pesetas lent, 11.6 million 
represent urban loans, whilst in 1881, in 9.4 million, 6 millions were in 
favour of rural landed property. 
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Mortgage Loans granted up to December 31st., igii. 


Years 

Number 

of 

Loans 

Number of Properties 
Mortgaged 

Amount of the Loans 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

H 

00 

00 



7 

I 

50 

51 


6,080,375 

6,130,375 

1876 




36 

126 

20 

146 

1.325,325 

710,600 

2,535,925 

1877 




I 2 I 

407 

60 

467 

3.877.925 

1,354,400 

5.532325 

1878 




84 

251 

36 

287 


1,613,968 

5,089,675 

1879 




138 

851 

no 

961 

2,483.190 

1,526,795 

4,009,985 

1880 




193 

523 

123 

646 

4,186,524 

3.379.076 

7,565,600 

1881 




242 

810 

161 

971 


3,423,540 

9,474.110 

1882 




291 

701 

339 

1,040 

4.745.615 

6,359.735 

ii»i 05350 

1883 

• . 



mm 

454 

140 

594 

3,446,910 

8,077,520 

11,524,430 

1884 




mBM 


176 

661 


4,474,600 

9,006,100 

1885 




188 

347 

155 

502 

3,148,720 

4.765.750 

7,914,470 

1886 





256 

167 

423 

4,202,020 

4,476,350 

8,678,370 

1887 




193 

161 

124 

285 

4,636,000 

4,962,250 

9,598,250 

1888 




212 

238 

167 

405 

3,221,500 

5,246,000 

8,467,500 

1889 




244 

226 

261 

487 

3.308,600 

7,291,400 

10,600,000 

1890 




226 

169 

214 

383 

3,478,050 

4,794,050 

8,272,100 

1891 




228 

184 

245 

429 

2,091,300 

6,214,550 

8,305.850 

1892 




204 

136 


326 

3,007,347 

5,981,100 

8,988,447 

1893 




232 

143 

214 

357 

2,230,760 

5,165,000 

7,395,760 

1894 




272 

192 

247 

439 

2,601,950 

4,247,600 

6.849,550 

1895 




234 

318 

239 

557 


4,007,700 

7.195,500 

1896 




24r 



407 


3.541.250 

6,717.650 

1897 




243 

236 

191 

427 


2,881,000 

6,084,600 

1898 




198 

114 

155 


2,207,379 

2,329.478 

4.536.857 

1899 




183 

127 

127 

254 

1 , 949,000 

2,463.500 

4,412,500 

1900 





172 

166 

338 

2,477,000 

2,689,500 

5,166,500 

1901 




199 


176 

336 

3.763.900 

3,426,600 

6,190,500 

1902 




219 

138 

182 


2,854,950 

4.447.750 

7,302,700 

1903 




249 

152 

209 

■S! 

2.692.750 

5,168,000 

7.860,750 

1904 




363 

324 

344 


3,424.600 

7,227,050 

10,651,650 

1905 




385 

223 

340 

563 

4.444.550 

8,128,250 

12,572,800 

1906 




401 

340 

346 

686 

5.350,775 

7,711,000 

13.061,775 

1907 




414 

279 

347 


3,557,300 

8,164.700 

11,722,000 

1908 




467 

517 

405 

922 

5,612,450 

9,219,700 

14.832,150 

1909 




474 

343 

412 

755 

4,881,100 

9.057,600 

13.938,700 

1910 




480 

394 

377 

771 

5.821,550 

9.666,225 

15,487.775 

I9II 




528 

349 

424 

773 

5,713,250 

11.647.450 

117.360,700 





9.185 

11,049 

7.844 

18,893 

129,717,867 




9 
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The importance of this Institute for the national economy, and espe¬ 
cially for agriculture may be seen in its true relations, when we compare 
the figures representing the total value of mortgages passed in Spain in 
favour of both credit institutes and private persons, with the amount of 
mortgage loans granted by the “ Banco Hipotecario/’ 

According to the ofiScial statistics, — reported by De Molins — in 
1902 44,944 holdings were mortgaged for 320,680,083 pesetas, in 29,994 
mortgages, 1,511 legal and 19,483 conventional. The greater part of the 
amount guaranteed, 314,680,286 pesetas, is for conventional mortgages; 
the rest, 6,005,797 pesetas for legal mortgages. 

The value mortgaged was divided as follows in urban and rural 
mortgages : 172,016,942 pesetas on rural and 148,669,441 on urban property. 
If now we compare these figures with the corresponding one for the 
year 1902, shown in the above table, we may see that the amount of 
credit given by the “ Banco Hipotecario ** is small compared with the needs 
of capital in Spain. 

In fact, in a total of 314,680,286 pesetas, representing the conventional 
mortgages registered in Spain in 1902, only 7,302,700 pesetas repre¬ 
sented loans made by the Banco Hipotecario de Espana. 

When we take into consideration then,that at that date only 2,854,950 pe¬ 
setas had been granted on rural mortgages (and from 1902 to 1911 the 
.amount of these has gone on decreasing as compared with urban mortgages), 
we shall understand the movement now again on foot both among the 
capitalists, and the champions of agricultural interests for the completion 
of the work of the Banco Hipotecario as regards the concession of credit 
to farmers by means of new institutions. 

Thus in 1910, a speculators' society, ‘‘ Credito Hipotecario *y Agri¬ 
cola del Sur de Espana " was formed in Paris, with 5 million francs capital, 
to make purchase of land, and loans on mortgage and conduct every kind 
of agricultural credit business. 

Recently, again, the Deputy Zulueta, with the approval of the Ca¬ 
talan Agricultural Federation, has presented a bill for the foundation of 
a “ Banco Nacional Agrario," to accumulate as much money as possible 
in order to put the farmer in a position to increase the value of his land 
by the application of all methods indicated by modem technique. But 
of this bill we shall have an opportunity of speaking more particularly 
in another article. 
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ITALY. 

I. — RECENT NEWS. 


I. — Work of Institutions for Agricultural and Land Credit. 


Land Credit ” of the Institute of ** Opere Pie ” of St. Paul at Turin and of the 
Monte dei Paschi ” at Siena In 1910. 


Sources: 

Instituto delle Opere Pie di San Paolo in Torino; Beneficenza e Credito. - Conti cousun- 
tivi, eserdzio 1910 {InstiivUe of Charity of St. Paul at Turin, Balance and Credit Re¬ 
port for 1910). Turin, National Typographical Society. Edition, 1911. 

** Monte dei Paschi di Siena; Rendiconto della gestione 1910 approvato con delibera- 
zioni della Deputazione Amministratrice dei di 27 giugno e 14 luglio 19x1 {Monte 
dei Paschi of Siena ; Report for igio Approved by the Administrative Deputation of 27th. 
June and i^th. July, 1912). Siena, l^azzari, 19n. 

While awaiting the reports of 1911 of the various Italian institutions 
for land credit, which in due course we shall present to our readers, we now 
lay before them a sketch of the work carried out in 1910 by two of them, 
viz. the Institute of " Opere Pie " of St. Paul at Turin and the “ Monte 
dei Paschi *' at Siena, (i) 

§ I. Institute of ** Opere Pie di S. Paolo ” at Turin, 

With regard to applications for loans the report for 1910 states that at 
the beginning of the year, the Institute had 332 in course of negotiation for 
a sum of 22,958,500 francs. During the year^ it received 467 more appli- 

(i) With this report, we finish our description of the different institutes for land 
credit in Italy. Concerning other institutes of similar nature, see former Bulletins. 
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cations amounting to a sum of 28,786,000 francs. There was a total there¬ 
fore of 799 demands, representing 51,744,500 francs. Of these demands, 
184 representing a sum of 11,961,000 francs, were rejected for various rea¬ 
sons (i) : 212 applications to the value of 11,369,000 francs were followed 
by definite contracts, and 403 representing 24,800,500 francs were in 
course of negotiation. Of these last 79, representing 3,772,500 francs, 
were accepted by the Institute to be duly followed by contracts, conditional 
or definite. In 1910, 201 definite contracts were concluded, representing 
new loan transactions, (2) amounting to an equivalent of 11,198,000 jrancs 
at 3% %• contracts of a value of 171,000 francs were, against this, 
stipulated for with a view to pay off a former loan contracted with the same 
Institute at a higher rate of interest (3.75 %). 

The Contracts may be divided as follows : 

1. — Nature of property mortgaged: 176 contracts, to an amount 
of 9,090,000 francs were guaranteed by urban property ; 30 of 1,851,500 
francs by rural property, and 6 of 427,500 francs by property of a mixed 
character. 

2. — Situation of mortgaged property * 


Province of 

Number of lyoans 

Value in Francs 

Alessandria. 

. . 14 

304.500 

Cuneo. 

5 . 

65,000 

Genoa . 

53 

4.155,000 

Novara . 

• • 5 

1,154,000 

Parma. 

. . I 

4,500 

Porto Maurizio ... 

. . 2 

106,500 

Turin. 

. . . 115 

3,690,500 


Besides these, 17 other loans, to the value of 1,889,000 francs, were 
granted on lands in the provinces of Brescia, Cremona, Florence, Forli, 
Milan, Modena, Naples, Reggio d'Emilia and Rome. 

3, — Amount of various contracts : 92 transactions; representing a 
total of 1,023,500 francs did not exceed 20,000 francs each; 119 of a total 
value of 8,945,500 francs varied from 20,000 to 500,000 each, and there was 
one loan of 1,400,000 francs. 

4. — Duration of loans. 57 transactions, equal to a total of 2.267,500 
francs were for periods varying from 10 to 25 years: 35, equal to a total 
of 2,902,000 francs, were for periods between 26 and 30 years, and ii others 

(i) These reasons were sometimes defects in the title of the property, sometimes its 
small value, and objections to the purpose to which it was destined, sometimes the legal 
incapacity of the applicant, all impediments to the constitution of a mortgage. 

(a) Against this, in 1910, 170 new loans to the value of 8,009,500 francs and ii 
conversions representing 220,500 francs were concluded. The year 1910 showed a marked 
increase, os compared with 1909, of 31 contracts to the value of 3,139,000 francs. 
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valued at 402,000 francs, were for from 31 to 40 years. Finally, T09 con¬ 
tracts representing 5,797,500 francs were from 46 to 50 years. In making 
these contracts, the only expenses incurred by the borrower are those that 
concern the property itself, viz. those tor the necessary! proceedings and for 
valuation. In 1910, agair.st 11,369,000 francs of capital borrowed there 
stood 33,255.45 francs for valuations equal to an average of 0.292 for every 
100 francs of capital lent. Of this capital, 2,033,152 francs served to pay 
off the sums lent by private persons, a proof that this Institute co-operates 
in the transformation of ordinary mortgage debts into land credit debts; 

In view of the making of contracts, there were issued in 1910, 
22,738 land credits hares at 3 ^ %. On the 31st. of December the amoimt in 
circulation of these shares equalled the amount of the loans existing at the 
same date, that is to 61,083,500 francs of which 26,427,500 represented 
by shares bearing interest of 3 % and 34,656,000 francs by shares 

paying interest at 3% %. Their price on the Stock Exchange oscillated 
during the year from a maximum of 504 francs to a mimimum of 493, 
their nominal value being 500 francs. So much tor the ojrerations effected ; 
as to their economic results, the amount of their net profit of 230,255 francs 
is a sufficient proof of their prosperous condition. Finally, the assets of 
this credit-bank have now risen to 4,191,504 francs, which, united to the 
mortgage guarantee on loans valued at 182,114,420 francs, should give the 
greatest confidence to the holders of land credit certificates. 

§ 2 . The ** Monte del Pasebi of Siena. 

This institution has four sections ; the Central Section, the Monte 
Pio,'' the Savings Bank and the Eand Credit. The first and the last of 
these lend on mortgages, with tliis difference, that the Central Section lends 
money according to the common law, while the Land Credit lends in the 
form of land credit shares according to the laws especially regarding this 
form of credit. 

In T910, 39 loans were made in money, representing a total sum of 
1,036,194 francs, thus divided among the provinces.: 


Province 

of 

Number 
of I«oans 

Total 

Amount 

Siena . 

. . . 9 

132,500 

Florence. 

. . . 7 

125,500 

Pisa. 

. . . 7 

55.094 

Arezzo. 

... 4 

188,000 

Grosseto. 

... 4 

35.600 

IvCghom . 

• • • 3 

96,000 

Perugia. 

■ • • 3 

55.000 

Forll .. 

... I 

23.500 

Rome. 

... I 

325.000 
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Of these loans, 13 vary in amount from 1,000 to 5,000 francs, 10 from 
5,000 to 10,000 ; 6 from 10,000 to 20,000, 5 from 20,000 to 30,000, 3 from 
50,000 to 75,000, and 2 reach the sums respectively of 170,000 and 325,000. 
There were on the 31st. Deecmber, 1,932 loan contracts representing 
41,052,751 francs. In the same year 303 loans in the form of land credit 
shares were made at 3% %, equivalent to 11,401,500 francs, thus divided 
among the provinces: 


Loans granted in 1910 distributed among the provinces : 



Number 

Amount 
In francs 

Ancona . 

. • • 3 

81,000 

Aquila . 

... 2 

10,500 

Arezzo . 

... 6 

450,000 

Bologna. 

... 3 

82,000 

Florence. 

... 34 

1,306,500 

Forll . 

... 47 

599.500 

Genoa . 

... 6 

885,500 

Grosseto. 

... 10 ' 

180,500 

Leghorn. 

... I 

42,000 

Lucca . 

... 3 

24,000 

Macerata . 

... 4 

57.500 

Massa Carrara . 

... 3 

131,000 

Pesaro . 

... 24 

377.000 

Pisa . 

... 33 

1.854,000 

Ravenna . 

... 15 

229,500 

Rome. 

... 10 

1,048,500 

Siena . 

... 57 

1,666,500 

Umbria . 

... 42 

2,376,000 

Total . 

. . . . 303 

11,401,500 


The number of loans at the end of the year was 2,271 representing 
a sum of 53,557»63T francs. 

Corresponding to the loans granted, and representing their amount, 
22,803 land credit shares at 3 54 % were issued in 1910 for the sum of 
11401,500 francs. The following table shows the maximum and minimum 
value of these shares in the Stock Exchange : 
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Maximum and Minimum quotations of these [shares a/ 3V2 % 1910. 




Maximum 


January . . . 


. . . 499.80 

498.35 

February . . 


. . . 501-30 

499.80 

March .... 


. . . 503 50 

501.30 

April .... 


. . . 496.45 

495.00 

May .... 


• • • 497-90 

496.45 

June .... 


. . • 499-35 

497.90 

July .... 


. . . 500.85 

499-35 

August . . . 

• • ^ • 

. . . 502.25 

500.85 

September . . 

. . . . . . 

. . . 502.25 

502.10 

October . . . 


- • - 493.50 

492.00 

November . . 


. . . 495.00 

493-50 

December . . 


- - - 495.40 

493.50 


The result of the work of the Land Credit Section was a net profit of 
148,185 francs and a reserve fund on December 31st., of 1,709,445, francs. 


2. Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — Savia^s Baaks aad Agricultural Credit. — Among the institutions 
for agricultural credit in Italy, besides those well-known in the co-opera¬ 
tive form, we must include ordinary savings banks which hold about 
2,500,000,000 francs of deposits. But of these we have little information 
either as to the provinces or the institutions themselves. Among the most 
important banks of agricultural credit, exclusive of those, under a special 
law as regards this credit, we must mention the savings-bank of Parma 
and that of Bologna the balance sheet of which on the 31st. December, 
1911 showed a sum of 200,000 francs lent on agrcultural credit in the 
Marche, and 122,994 francs granted to the members of the agricultural 
Consortium, besides 2,271,901 francs in bills of exchange on agricultural 
loans. The banks of Milan and Rome etc. must not be forgotten. At 
the last Congress of Savings-banks held at Turin last September the Sen¬ 
ator Paolano Manassei spoke of the necessity of establishing a regular 
system of agicultural credit in these banks^and moved the following resol¬ 
ution on the subject: 

“ The second National Congress of Italian savings-banks, consider¬ 
ing that agriculture is the principal source of the production and of the wealth 
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of the country, and recognising that it is an economic duty to favour its 
development and encourage its growth by attracting to it the current of 
capital and of savings, recommends the various banks to add to their 
rules, if they have not already done so, another authorising agricultural 
credit to be carried on either under the law of January 23rd, 1887,‘Jor under 
other laws in force in different regions, so that they may grant agricultural 
credit either directly, or by advances to rural banks, agricultural consor¬ 
tiums and co-operative agricultural associations. It is also desirable that 
the banks should use every suitable and effcacious means of encouraging 
and securing the spread of cultivation, the erection of better dwelling hous¬ 
es for the peasantry, and better farm buildings and the raising of cattle 
on a larger scale in order to increase agricultural production and to improve 
the condition ot farmers aiiH labourers.'* 

(Summarised from the Report on Savings Banks and Agricultural Credit, presented to 
the above mentioned Congress by the Senator P. Manassei, and published in the 
Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, Oct. i6th. 1911). 


♦ 

* He 

2. — Agricultural Credit at the Farmers’ Con^^ress at Genoa. — From 
the 28th. to the 30th. April the first congress ol Ligurian farmers was held 
at Genoa under the auspices of the local agricultural consortium. Among 
other subjects discussed was that of agricultural credit, which is of the ut¬ 
most importance to Western Liguria, owing to the failure in the olive cro]). 
This failure induced the Government, in the session of the 8th. July, igir^ 
to bring forward a bill containing special measures in favour of the region 
affected. Of this we shall speak later, and meantime we give in full the 
resolution moved by Signor G. Canepa, and passed by the Congress ; 

I. The Congress affirms that it is necessary to found in Liguria 
without delay an institution of agricultural credit, this being one of the con¬ 
ditions indispensable to the revival of Ligurian agriculture now in a state 
of great depression especially as regards olives, the most impotant of all 
its crops.: 

II. In view of the bill No. 970 brought forward by the Government in 
the Chamber on the 8th, July, 1911, the Congress reciuests Parliament to 
pass the amendments asked for by the farmers of Liguria at the meeting 
held by them at Albenga on the 31st. of March last, and declares the two 
following points to be of the highest importance : 

(a) that the original capital for the foundation of the projected in¬ 
stitution should be half a million, and later be completed from the sur¬ 
plus of the funds assigned by the law of the 31st. March, 1887, No. 4,511, 
after the deduction of the sums mentioned in art. 13 of the bill; 
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(6) that the deeds relating to the constitution and working of agri¬ 
cultural savings-banks and other intermediary institutions should be ex¬ 
empted from all taxes, as already established in the case of the Basilicata 
by articles 75 and those following of the law of the 31st. March, 1904. 
and that such exemption should be for at least ten years. 

III. The Congress expresses the hope that the bill thus amended 
will as soon as possible become law, and trusts that the savings-bank of 
Genoa and similar institutions, through their participation in the Institute 
of Agricultural Credit, may, together with the cultivators of the soil, give 
vitality to the new organisation and develop its powers in the reawakening 
of the energies of rural co-operation.** 

(Summarised from the Economista d*Iialia. Rome, No. X2i. ist. May, 1912). 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

3. — An Agricultural Bank in the Marche. — On the occasion of the 
ordinary meeting of the members of the co-operative Agricultural Consor¬ 
tium of Ancona on the 31st. March, the idea was mentioned of founding 
a bank for agricultural credit in the Marche, and especially for granting 
loans for the purchase of manures, seeds, anticryptogamic substances, 
agricultural machinery and implements, cattle and food for cattle etc. 
Shares amounting to 19,000 francs were taken on the spot, and it was 
resolved that the bank should be founded as soon as a capital of 100,000 frs, 
should be raised. 

(Summarised from the circular of the 2nd. April 19x2, issued by the ConsotUum of 
Ancona)). - 


♦ 

♦ « 


4. — Savings in Itaiy on the 30tii. June, I9il. — (Savings bank deposits, 
current accounts, bonds bearing interest); 

Francs 


Banks cf Issue .... 

Rural Banks. 

Ordinary Credit Banks 
People’s Banks .... 
Co-operative Banks . . 
Ordinary Savings Banks 

Pawn Offices. 

Post-Office Savings Batiks 


110,000,000 

89,000,000 

946,000,000 

710,000,000 

505,000,000 

2,555.000.000 

196,000,000 

1,821,000,000 
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The subdivision of the savings is given above in round numbers. 

If we take account equally of the savings deposited in secondary in¬ 
stitutions differing from those above mentioned, savings in Italy amounted 
on the 30th. June, 1911 to 6,934,161,991 francs. 

From the 31st. December, 1908 to the 30th. June, 1911 the total amount 
of ordinary deposits increased by 264 millions ; the savings-banks deposits 
by 904 millions ; the deposits in rural banks by 32 millions; so that the whole 
amount of savings-bank deposits, current accounts, and bonds bearing 
interest, in Italian institutions was increased in two years and a half, by 
1,200 millions. 

(Summarised from the Report on the Estimates of the Ministry of Agriculture, Indus¬ 
try and Commerce, for 19x2-13). 
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FRANCE. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Position of Small Agricultural Holdings in France. 


This problem has been the subject of special and detailed consideration, 
under the form of a series of monographic studies, on the single departments, 
The Agricultural Department published the results of its enquiries 
ii! 1909 (i). 

Before dealing with them, as they are supplied to us by the official 
returns, it is well, for the understanding of the facts to mention previous 
undertakings of similar character relating to the same subject. 


§ 1 . Decennial Agricaitural Enquiry of i88a. 

When the Agricultural Department undertook in 1882 a general 
enquiry into the situation of French agriculture, it was amdous to collect 
acctuate and detailed information as to the division of agricultural landed 
property. 

To attain this object it had recourse to a method of research which 
it is indispensable to explain here. This method, besides, does not 
differ from that which was employed in collecting other information for 
the statistical data contemplated by the Enquiry (kinds of cultivation, 
crops, number of labourers, etc.). 


(i) I,a petite propriiti rutale en France (Small AgHeuttural Holdings in Franca) 
EnquCies MonograpUqttes (MonograpMe Studies). I yol. National Fresa, 1909. Agricultoral 
Deportment. Agrlcultutal Information Office. 
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In conformity with the arrangements made on previous occasions 
the Government made use: 

(1) of lists of questions addressed to the mayors of each commune 
and ^led in by them with the assistance of persons esteemed competent 
for the performance of the work or its useful completion ; 

(2) of synoptic tables reproducing the lists of questions for the com¬ 
munes, and revised tables prepared, after further study, by a cantonal com¬ 
mission. (The French canton is an administrative district including 
several communes). 

The work of summarising all these cantonal statistical tables was 
carried out by the Central Department itself. 

In the general instructions sent by the Minister of Agriculture to the 
Presidents of the cantonal statistical commissions, the views of the Gov¬ 
ernment are clearly indicated as follows: 

" The Agricultural Statistical returns of 1882,'* said the Minister, 
will be based, like their predecessors, on the work of cantonal commissions 
charged to repeat —for each of the communes of the canton — in figures, 
the information asked for in the attached list of questions, to which I shall 
be obliged if you will send answers as regards the commune of.'' 

With respect to the division of proj)erty the same ofiicial circular added: 

** One of the most interesting questions is whether subdivision of the 
land is increasing or whether the situation remains unvaried. With 
regard to this matter we have had more than indications of the progress 
of the subdivision but no precise information. Subdivision of the land 
among an increasing number of proprietors, besides, is not absolutely 
equivalent to the subdivision of farms. The same farmer may, in fact, 
unite in one farm a greater or smaller number of lots belonging to 
various owners. 

What is important to learn, is, together with the number of payments 
to the land-tax classified according to amount, easy for any municipality to 
establish, also that of the owners” 

It remains now to define exactly the payments on land the Agricultural 
Department desired to count in order to learn—let us carefully observe — 
the state of the division of the land. 

The payment on land is, according to an official document, “the 
proportion of land tax each property must pay in the commune upon the 
3deld of the land." 

From this definition, it would apparently result that the number of 
French holdings would be equal to the number of payments. However 
this is an error, and in the same text we find a very just remark it is 
necessary to quote: 

“ But properties have not the same limits as the commune ; their area 
often extends to two contiguous communes, and, sometimes, even, to 
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several communes, so that a landowner, who has only one property on 
the confines of a commune, may have part of his land in the commune in 
which he lives and the rest in one or more neighbouring communes. 

« If the property is made up of many parcels, as frequently happens, 
these parcels may be scattered about in various communes. In this case, 
there are as many payments on the property as there are communes to which 
it extends."' 

Again, the number of payments is evidently greater than the number 
of landholders, for the same person may have several estates. 

Thus it clearly apoears that the 1881 enquiry had to overcome con¬ 
siderable difficulties in order to calculate with sufficient approximation, 
the number of the estates and their division. 

There was still another risk to be avoided. It was necessary not to 
confound agricultural land and the payments made on it with other property 
where payments arc made exclusively for some building of no agricultural 
character. 

Yet the 1882 Enquiry (1), making use of the above methods, and in 
s])ite of very serious difficulties in their estimation and interpretation, 
published, —for the first time in France — the number of land tax payments 
(with the area corresponding), under the name of agricultural payments** 
because they referred to agricultural land or rather to the taxable portion 
of agricultural land. 

Without affirming that the distribution of the landtax payments 
among various classes of areas exactly gave the position of the division 
of the property, the Department, however, declared : 

'' It may be admitted that, in the present state of the question, the 
distribution of the land tax payments corresponds, per department, to the 
situation of property** (2). 

We give here the table from the official publicatior, summarising the 
work of the cantonal statistical commission and of the Department itself : 

Agricultural Land Tax Payments in 1892. 

Area Proportion 




Average 

Total 

of the 

of the area 


Number 

— 

— 

payments corresponding 



Hectares 

Hectares 

p. 1,000 

p. 1,000 

Above 10 hectares .... 

11.255.374 

1.56 

17,573,550 

921 

355 

Between 10 and 40 hectares 

696.579 

18.31 

12758,161 

66 

258 

Over 49 hectares .... 

163,324 

^7-74 

19,230,150 

13 

387 

Total and average . . . 

12,115,277 

4.09 

49.561,861 

1,000 

I.OCX> 


(z) Statistique agricole de la Erance public par le Minist^re de 1*Agriculture. Result ats 
de TEnqu^tc decennale de 1882, Nancy, 1887 (AgricuUural StatisHrs of France, published by 
the Agricultural Department. Results of the Decennial Enquiry, 7882), Nanqy, 1887. Berger 
Press, X^vrault 

2) See Introduction to the Agricultural Statistics of 1882, page 277. 


10 
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The writer of the introduction to the 1882 Enquiry, M. Tisserand, 
Director of Agriculture, added as comment on this table : 

“ Payments on areas of less’than 10 hectares are by far the most num¬ 
erous ; they form more than 9/ioths of the total number. Large payments, 
on the other hand, correspond to the larger part of the agricultural land 
We have here a first evidence of the extreme subdivision of property. 

'"This distribution is also general for all departments, although in vary¬ 
ing degree ; it would be still much more marked if we could go into the de¬ 
tails of the payments on areas of less than 10 hectares. 

'' The average area corresponding to agricultural payments on areas 
below ten hactares is 1.56 hectares. This is due to the multiplicity of small 
holdings, in very sparsely peopled departments and in those where market 
gardening and vinegrowing predominate. The average area corresponding 
to the land tax payments in question is 43 ares in Seine and reaches the max¬ 
imum figure of 3.34 hectares in Corsica. 

" In the class of payments corresponding to areas between 10 and 40 
hectares, the average area is 18.31 hectares, varying from 14.29 hectares 
in Rhone to 22.36 in Seine Inferieure and 24.30 in Ariege. 

"Finally, for large payments, the average area is 117.74 hectares; 
varying from 63.79 hectares in Tarn et Garonne to 487.02 h. in Hautes Alpes." 

This information on the division of land was effectually completed in 
the same enquiry, by returns showing the number of landowners and not¬ 
ably of landowners cultivating their own lands exclusively. 

In the introduction to the decennial enquiry for 1882, M. Tissserand 
said with regard to this: 

“ The 12 million agricultural payments and the 125 million parcels 
of land reported in this enquiry represent estates of 4,835,246 rural land¬ 
holders of whom about 1,309,904 did not work their own estates and 
generally lived in towns while 3,525,342 cultivated their lands themselves. 
It has been proved that 71.19 % of the total number of agricultural land¬ 
holders farmed their own land. They are shown in detail in the tables 
of agricultural population." (i). 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the extent of the division of 
landed property is indirectly shown by the number of landholders, and, 
again, it is also proved that the area of the individual holdings is not in¬ 
significant since the owner and his family can live exclusively by farming 
the land. Now, the 1882 enquiry by direct returns showed the number 
of landholders exclusively cultivating their estates as 2,150,000 (2). Fin¬ 
ally, other direct returns on the kinds of cultivation, permanent grass, 
orchard, pasture and vineyard, have shown that 19 million hectares, or about 

(z) Tables of the Decennial Enquiry, 1682, page j86 et seqq. 

(2) Introduction p. 342. 
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60 % of the total area of this portion of agricultural land was cultivated 
by the proprietor. 

We then see clearly that the division of the soil among a large 
number of farmers assured to each of them an area large enough 
for an important holding and not an insignificant parcel having only the 
name and appearance of an agricultural holding or garden. 

§ 2. — The Decennial Agricultural inquiry of iSga. 

It might have been hoped that this enquiry would bring new light 
to help to solve the problem of the division of property. It, however, 
includes no new data, and its authors seem, on the contrary, to have taken 
no interest in the matter. They pointed out, in this connection, the imper¬ 
fection of the method of Agricultural payments ” employed in 1882 and 
said : (i) 

In the Agricultural Statistical Returns for 1882, the Agricultural 
Department, while it classified the special land tax payments (called Agri¬ 
cultural) according to the area corresponding with them and also published 
the average area per class, merely admitted the relative value of the total 
number of these payments with corresponding area, under the same con¬ 
ditions at two different periods, so as to obtain evidence of a movement 
towards the increase or diminution of property, but did not consider the aver¬ 
age area for the agricultural payments in a special class, of 10 hectares 
or under, for example, as the measure of the average area of agricultural 
holdings of from 10 hectares or under. Its reservations on the matter 
were formal." 

The authors of the enquiry did not try to improve the general methods 
of research, or to employ a new method for ascertaining the division of 
holdings. 

The Agricultural Department simply renounced the solution of the 
problem or any attempt at solving it. It says this very distinctly in the 
Introduction: (2) 

" For this reason, want of precision in the system of " agricultural 
land payments," renouncing the idea of measuring the division of property, 
and assuming an allied position, but a different and especially agricultural 
one, the decennial agricultural statistical return for 1892 has, for the first 
time, made use of the number and area of farms as a measure of the 
division of the same . . . 

For the reasons set forth above, the questions forwarded to the Com¬ 
missions for the Decennial Agricultural Statistical Return of 1892 were 

(x) IntirKitIctidn to the 1892 Euqtilry, page 347* 

(a) P. 338. 
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modified. To report as in 1882 the number of land tax payments called 
agricultural appeared useless and even misleading, in view of the impossi¬ 
bility of deriving from them any serious evidence of the division of property 
and the erroneous interpretation it might have been attempted to put 
on the results of 1882 and 1892. 

(( As to the number of proprietors, there could be no possibility of ob¬ 
taining it from the number of land-tax payments, for we have just seen 
the complexity of the question, further increased in the case of rural land¬ 
holders, as built on property much more rarely extends to two communes 
than does agricultural property. Again it could not be obtained directly, 
the attempt failed in 1882. 

«Under these conditions we shall be satisfied to give the number of 
landholders who are farmers. They were in 1892 3,387,245." 

Without having to offer opinion on the conclusions above formulated, 
we maystill observe that if the 1882 figures ceased to have serious document¬ 
ary scientific value in the eyes of the Department itself, the problem of the 
division of property in our country remained without definite solution. 

So it is quite easy to understand why the Minister of Agriculture recently 
decided to resume the study of this social problem and attempted to attain 
his end by a new method. 

What his end was and what the method to be applied was, we shall 
indicate exactly by quotations from the oflicial documents themselves. 


§ 3. The inquiry of igo 8 ~xgog. 


In the Official Enquiry of 1908-1909 we at once find the indications 
we want. 

The Introduction deserves to be quoted in this connection. Here 
is the text in its essential parts: (i) 

" The last Decennial Agricultural Statistical Return for France " 
did not seek, in all its large supply of documents, special and detailed 
information with reference to small agricultural holdings. 

" It was, however, desirable when our national agriculture seemed 
at last to have passed the crisis which had lasted for a certain number of 
years, to have an exact idea of the small agricultural holdings in France, 
so as to know if, in passing through this crisis, the position of small pro¬ 
perty had been weakened, if an era of prosperity was to be seen opening 
for it, or, on the contrary, one of decline. 

(i) Agricultural Department, Agricultural Management, Agricultural Information Office: 
La petite propriiti rurale en France (Small Agricultural Holdings in France).- Paris, Na¬ 
tional Press, Z909. 
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Precise instructions were, therefore, given by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment at the end of 1908 for an enquiry into small agricultural holdings 
in France to be proceeded with. 

“ As the system of monograph studies is admirably suited to the 
examination of variable and special elements such as those of which ac¬ 
count must be taken for the classification of holdings and the comparison 
of farms in France, this system has been chosen in preference to the sta¬ 
tistical method (i). 

Information has been asked for in every department from persons 
competent, Departmental Professors of Agriculture and Presidents of the 
Chambers of Notaries, so that most of these data, derived from various 
sources, might correct and complete each other. The principal points 
in the Enquiry on which the calculations were based were : 

The indication of the average area of what is understood by small, 
medium hnd large holdings in each of the agricultural regions of the depart¬ 
ment, taking account of the various kinds of cultivation, the market price 
of land, and, generally, all natural economic and social elements. 

The indication of the changes in property in the course of the last 
twenty years ; 

The comparison, in each region, of the agricultural equipment poss¬ 
essed by large and small farmers ; 

“ The comparison, in each region, of large and small farms from the 
point of view of the means of production and the economic results obtained; 

** The indication of the condition and tendencies of indirect farming, 
of the position of the labourer peasant proprietors (a matter intimately 
connected with that of extreme subdivision), of the social class — 
peasant proprietor, tenant farmer or agricultural labourer, — from which 
the purchasers of small holdings come, of the financial position of The farm¬ 
ers during the last twenty years (matters which may serve as indications 
with regard to the mortgage debt on smallholdings). 

" In the preparation of the monographs, the social idea of property has 
been carefully distinguished from the economic idea of cuUivaiion or 
farming.'* 

In conclusion the writer of the introduction added : 

Thus, we may, without fear of confusion, such as has been too fre¬ 
quently occasioned hitherto, obtain from our enquiry the evidence [of the 
very definite fact of the subdivision of large agricultural estates, and the 
general superiority of small farming to large. 

“ Other remarkable results we may also put our fingers upon in 


(1) The monographic method is a ** statistical ** method. The writer intended to speak 
of general statistics in opposition to monographs. 
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connection with indirect farming, mortgage debt on small holdings, 
exaggerated subdivision, and generally, the position of the agricultural 
proletariate in France." 


§ 4. Chraoteriatioa of the l^nquiry* 

We may now without difficulty indicate the characteristics of the re¬ 
cent Enquiry before giving its results. 

1. The employed is new. For the first time — we believe — 

an official agricultural enquiry of this character has been carried out by 
means of a series of monographs, that is to say of separate studies, having 
for their subject, it is true, a department, but really relating to different 
regions of this administrative district. The monograph thus formed as¬ 
suredly allows of our taking account of the variety of facts corresponding 
to the variety of situations, but, on the other hand, it scarcely gives general 
views, and numerical studies of social facts, unless it assumes the charac¬ 
ter of an ordinary enquiry which would be much more detailed. 

2. The agents, that is the writers of the new monographs have been 
only, as we said above, department professors of agriculture and presid¬ 
ents of the chambers of notaries. Neither were in.a position to supply this 
numerical study of the division of property we have just spoken of. They 
have, therefore, merely given a few figures representing averages and show¬ 
ing their total impressions or information. 

Such impressions and information have not the precision of a 
numerical return, but still they refer to long observed facts, the recent 
variations, of which, that the simple numerical statement would not sup¬ 
ply, are indicated when required by competent persons. 

Such are the principal characteristics of the Enquiry of 1908-1909. 
Before analysing it, to show the general results of these direct monographic 
studies, we shall reproduce one of these so as to allow the reader to form 
an idea for himself of the method followed and its distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics. We reproduce here the monograph on the Department of Ain, 
in the valley of the Rhone, contiguous with Switzerland. 


§ 5. Monograph on Ain. 

” The department of Ain may be divided into two very distinct agri¬ 
cultural regions. 

(j) The mountain region, called Bugey, including the arrondisements 
of Belley, Nantua, Gex and a small part of that of Bourg ; 
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(2) The plain including Dontbes (Trevoux), Bresse (Bourg) and the 
small level regions of the other arrondissements. 

Meadows prevail in the higher portion of the first region, vines in the 
lower; it is habitual, taking account of the area, the kind of cultivation, 
the market price of the land, the agricultural equipment and all other 
economic and natural factors, to call “ small holdingsthose of an area 
of from 3 to 5 hectares ; “ medium holdings " those of 15 hectares, and 
large holdings ” those between 30 and 40 hectares. 

In the second region, in Dombes, the limit of small holdings is 15 
hectares, that of medium holdings 35 hectares, and that of large holdings 
between 60 and 100, in the region furthest from Lyons which may be called 
the region of ponds. 

In the parrt near Lyons, at Sathonai, Rillieux, Mirabel, and about 
Trevoux, the exceptional market offered by the large town has promoted 
the progress of market garden cultivation. There, by “ medium holdings " 
are understood those of 3 hectares, and by large holdings those of 10 hec¬ 
tares. 

In Bresse a district of arable land and varied cultivation, the figures 
are respectively: 10, 20 and 40 hectares. 

In none of the regions thus defined can there be shown in the last 
twenty years, the least tendency towards concentration of property. On the 
contrary, small holdings have increased both in number and total area. The 
increase is slight but it is there : it is much more perceptible in the “ num¬ 
ber '' than in the area everywhere, it takes place to the detriment of 
large estates, which when sold have been divided. We must, besides, 
observe that, if some large estates of Dombes have not been divided, the 
reason is that they-contain large ponds that bring in good profits. They 
are in the hands of rich Lyons manufacturers, who derive from the sale of their 
fish a sufficient interest on the purchase price and also like to possess a 
reserve of land or water game. The proportion of the average and small 
holdings in Bresse seems to be 83 (50 + 33) % ; in Dombes it is near 40 
(30 + 10) % and in Bugey, at Belley 98 (23 + 75) %; at Gex98 (ii + 87)%, 
at Nantua 95 (20 + 75) %. 

Considerations with regard to the kind of cultivation and that of 
the market price of the land in question, together with that of the area, 
above all in Bugey and a part of Dombes, do not modify the general 
result. In Dombes, in fact, market gardening is confined within very 
definite limits and, in Bugey, whilst the value of the vineyards has 
decreased by 55 %, the price of arable land in its turn has fallen 33 %, 
and that of meadow land from 15 to 20 %. 

Approximately, in Bresse, arable land is worth 1,000 francs the 
hectare, meadow land 1,700 francs and vineyards 2,500 francs. In 
Dombes the figures are respectively: 800 to 1,000 francs, 1,500 frs., and 
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1,500 to 1,800 frs. the hectare. In the market gardening part of this 
region, land for special cultivation is sold at from 4,000 to 5,000 francs the 
hectare. In Bugey, arable land is quoted at from 900 to 1,500 francs, 
meadow land and vineyards at from 1,500 to 2,500 frs. the hectare. 

The valuation of the agricultural equipment, of great importance 
especially in Bresse, presents no difficulties; threshing is almost everywhere 
done on the farm, and reaping, weeding, sowing and mowing machines 
and cream separators, all very numerous, are almost uniformly widespread. 

On the other hand, in Ain, there is no concentration of farms, that is, 
no absorption of small farming by large farming by reason of any marked 
superiority of the latter over the former. Small farms are, in the whole 
department, in a better position than large ones from the point of view of the 
means of production and the economic results. They are better supplied 
with labour, without being quite as well equipped with machinery as the 
large farms; small farmers make an intelligent use of machinery, manure 
their lands, tend their cattle better and supervise the farm work better. 
In Bresse, where poultry and pig improvement give exceptional re¬ 
sults, it is not rare to find a quite small farmer renting, and, later on, 
buying a farm of average size. In Bugey, where the viticultural crisis 
raged, the small farmer fell back on livestock improvement and milk pro¬ 
duction. In the Gex district, small farmers get a good price for the milk 
. they sell at Geneva, directly, or through intermediaries buying their year's 
supply. Elsewhere, the decline in fortune of the large estates oppresses 
the large farmers: they hesitate to carry out on their lands repairs and im¬ 
provements which seem to them expensive. 

Indirect farming is not shown to be increasing. It is rather diminishing. 
Tenant farmers, above all at Trevoux the small farmers, are buying land 
almost everywhere. Exaggerated subdivision is not spoken of as a deplor¬ 
able evil, because to remedy it, the very small farmers are more and more 
buying land. In Bresse only 33 % of the landholders or tenant farmers 
are at the same time agricultural labourers. This proportion is tending 
to diminish, just as at Belley, where it is now 15 %. It is much higher 
at Gex or at Nantua (90, 80 %), but this is quite special to this region 
of dairy production where large estates, so to speak, do not exist. Between 
the agricultural labourers and their employers, who are often of the same 
rank, there can be no question of class disputes : the native agricultural la¬ 
bourer not possessing anything is hardly met with in the country. The labour¬ 
ers come largely from Haute Savoie. In Dombes, a district of large estates, 
70 to 80 % of the agricultural labourers have bought land. 

It is only at Gex that, together with habits of luxury and expenditure^ 
heavy mortgage debts among the peasants are reported** 
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Better than any commentary could, this quotation will give the reader 
an exact idea of the Monographs of the Enquiry. The one we have repro¬ 
duced does not differ appreciably from the rest. Numerical data are rare; 
they simply mark with precision an average like that of the area of small, 
medium or large holdings, the proportion of one of these classes to the others, 
and the depreciation of the soil in the last twenty or thirty years. 

The authors of these studies indicate a fact without always seeking 
for its causes, and they proceed by clear assertions as we have been able 
to observe in the above monograph on Ain, where the official correspondent 
says for example: 

“ In none of the regions can there be shown the least movement to¬ 
wards concentration of property, in the last twenty years. 

“ In Ain there is no concentration of farms. 

“ In Dombes, from 70 to 80 % of the agricultural labourers have bought 
land. 

Only in Gex is there observed a heavy mortgage indebtedness of the 
peasants.'' 

The character of the monographic studies having been now briefly 
exhibited, it remains for us to give the general conclusions that can be 
drawn from them. 


§ 6. General Results, 

The Agricultural Department has itself prepared synoptic tables to 
place in clear relief the conclusions of the enquiry. 

The first and most important of these conclusions refers to the evol¬ 
ution of small holdings in the course of the last twenty years, 1888-1908. 
1st. As to the number of small holdings, there was found : 


An increase in 42 Departments 

a decrease in 13 „ 

a stationary condition in .17 „ 


Different results^ according to districts, in . 15 

2nd. As to the area of the agricultural land occupied by small holdings: 
the results furnished by the Enquiry are as follows: 


Increase in .52 Departments 

Decrease in . 5 „ 

Stationary Condition in .. . 19 „ 
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Different results, according to districts, in ii Departments. 

It follows from the above that small holdings, such as they are defined 
in each region of the departments, show no general diminution either from 
the point of view of number or of area. 

The only departments, 13, in which there was shown a decrease in 
the number of proprietors, were; 

Hautes-Alpes 
Ardiche 
Aube 
C6te-d’Or 
Eure 
Jura 
Eozfere 

This decrease appears to be due to special causes and not to a tendency 
to capitalist concentration similar to that observed sometimes in industry 
and commerce. 

Thus we read in the Monograph on Hautes-Alpes: 

“ lyurge estates have not increased; small holdings, without the change 
being very noticeable, have diminished in number 'and increased in average 
area, a twofold occurrence which is to be explained by the constant emigra¬ 
tion of the small farmers to the towns and to America (California). Those 
who go, before they leave, sell their land to their relations and neighbours. 
Thus is explained the decrease in Hautes-Alpes in the number of small 
labouring proprietors; when they return from America, it is generally 
with a small fortune. They repurchase a small holding in the district, 
which they cultivate without thinking of hiring themselves to others.” 

In Aube the explanation of the economic occurrence is similar and 
excludes any conclusion in favour of concentration of landed property. 

“ In all five regions, small holdings so understood have diminished 
in ntunber and increased in total and average area, but it must be observed 
that in Nogentais, with the very significant increase in the total area of 
the small holdings, the number of small proprietors is rather increasing 
than decreasing. Generally, the number of small proprietors has decreased 
in consequence of the depopulation of the country districts and the avert^e 
area has increased by sales and purchases due to this exodus. Many small 
holdings have thus become medium holdings. Again the decrease in the 
large estates is general both in number and in area : there are only slight 
reservations to be made for the Jura region and the chalk district of Cham- 
pj^e.” 


Haute-Mame 

Meuse 

Nifevre 

Oise 

Ome 

Seine 
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Elsewhere, in Ni^vre, for example, the same explanations show that 
large properties have not gained in any way by the diminution in the num¬ 
ber of small proprietors, which has indeed increased in certain regions: 

'' For twenty years, in the whole department, small holdings have 
been slightly decreasing in number through the exodus of the small land- 
owners ; they have slightly increased in total area at the expense of large 
estates. The position of the large estates has remained stationary at 
Nevers and at Chateau-Chinon, but they have been subdivided to an appre¬ 
ciable extent in the last twenty years at Clamecy and Cosne, and it is rather 
small than medium property that has benefited by this subdivision." 

In Oise — as in other districts — a demographic phenomenon is re¬ 
marked explaining the decrease in the number of the proprietors. The 
fact is clearly indicated by the writer of the monograph: 

** The position of small property has remained unvaried in Noyon- 
nais and the valley of the Oise. We might report here a slight tendency 
to decrease among the large estates in favour of average holdings. In 
the same way, in the plateaux of Therain, the decrease seems not very 
noticeable. 

In all the other districts there has been an appreciable decrease both in 
the number and area of small holdings; average holdings have increased 
to the detriment of the former, and large holdings have slightly increased 
both in number and area at the expense of both medium and small property. 

It seems, then, that in Oise we have to report a tendency towards 
concentration of landed property. BtU this tendency has a special origin, 
which must be noted; it is depopulation, a decreased birthrate. The 
five most agricultural cantons of the department, Cr^vecoeur, Froissy, 
Songeons, Marseille and Guiscard had 39,534 inhabitants in 1881; in 1906 
they only reported 31,195. And births are rarer and rarer. Thus the only 
son of a small farmer marries the only daughter of a farmer of the same local¬ 
ity and the two properties are united; later on an only child inherits. We 
have here the entire special machinery for concentration in Oise,” 

These examples are sufiiciently typical and it seems idle to multiply 
them. 

The 1908 enquiry authorizes and even lays down a first very definite 
conclusion: 

The number of small proprietors has increased instead of diminishing 
in the majority of the districts of France, and even where there has been 
a decrease, large estates have not been enlarged at the expense of the small. 
Territorial concentration has not been observed, at least not in the immense 
majority of cases. 

This first conclusion has been confirmed and not contradicted by 
observations on the area ocaipied by small holdings. 
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We saw above that there was, however, observed a decrease in this 
area in five departments ; 

Eure, 

Lozere, 

Oise 

Ome 

Seine 

In the departments of Oise and Orne it is medium and not large hold¬ 
ings that have been increased by the reduction of the area occupied by 
small holdings. What the writer of the monograph on Oise says under this 
head (see above) is true also for Orne. 

In Eure it is again the decreased agricultural population that explains 
the decrease in the area owned by small proprietors. The author of the 
Monograph on this Department expresses himself as follows: 

Small holdings tend to diminish in number in nearly all the districts 
of the department. The rural communes are more and more depopulated. 
This exodus has considerably reduced the number of small landholders; 
it has occasioned an increase in the area of average and large holdings, 
and a slight decrease in the total area of the small holdings. Yet it is 
noted that in the arrondissement of Andelys mediurii holdings have slightly 
decreased to the benefit of small holdings. Large holdings have increased 
in area but it is especially the medium holdings that can show an import¬ 
ant increase." 

In Lozere a special cause would seem alone to explain the decrease 
in the total area of the small holdings. This is how the specialist, who drew 
up the report, expresses himself: 

" In the last twenty years, small holdings in Lozere have decreased 
in number and area. This decrease is due to the exodus, occasioned by 
the chestnut disease in the Cevennes in 1895. We find to-day in these 
parts many houses that are falling in. The emigrants have not sold, 
but have let their little holdings to their neighbours. In Causse, emi¬ 
gration has been arrested by the extension assumed by the manufacture 
of Roquefort cheese. The breeding of milk producing sheep brings the 
small farmers in much higher profits than grain cultivation did ten years 
ago. This decrease in the small holdings has no effect either on medium 
or large estates. The owners of medium estates do not buy for want of 
money; large landholders do not buy either, because they have enough 
land l3dng fallow not to add more to it. The trees are sold for their 
wood ; wben the trees are cut down the undergrowth is too often left to be 
destroyed by goats. " 

It is quite an accidental cause and not a social evolution. 
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Finally, the second conclusion of the enquiry is also very definite; 
the area of the small holdings has increased in the last twenty years, just 
as the number has increased. 


§ 7 . Economic Results of Cultivation by Small Farmers* 

It was certainly interesting to enquire whether cultivation carried 
on by small farmers, that is, generally, farming on a small scale, gave re¬ 
sults inferior to those obtained from average or large farms. 

The question has been often put, discussed and answered, indeed, 
in very different ways. 

What answer has been given to it by the French Enquiry of 1908-1909 ? 

The first conclusion relates to the means of production ; the authors 
of the monographs have judged that small farms (and consequently cultiv¬ 
ation by small farmers) were 

superior in .27 departments 

equal in .15 ,, 

inferior in .29 ,, 

inferior or superior, according to the district, in 14 departments. 

To sum up — and this is already a very interesting result, — small 
farms are by no means generally inferior and are sometimes even superior 
from the point of view of the means of production. 

The first conclusion already suggests the second, which is of capital 
importance. From the point of view of economic results — gross and 
net yield — it would appear that small farms are 


superior 

in . 


equal 

in . 

. 9 

inferior 

in . 

.16 


sometimes inferior, sometimes superior in 13 Departments 
Certainly the superiority of farming on a small scale is already recog¬ 
nised in the majority of the departments, but it is well, all the same, to 
reproduce certain information from the monographs on the departments 
in which small farms seem inferior. Can it be supposed that the super¬ 
iority of the large farms gives rise to the expectation of rapid progress 
entailing the decline of small peasant proprietors ? 

On this point the two monographs on Meuse and Meurthe-et Moselle 
are most instructive. In the former we read: 

“ Earge farms avail themselves of all improved machinery. In the 
valley of the Meuse, where the area of meadow land possessed by small 
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farmers is comparatively large, we often find a reaping machine with rake 
worked by horses. In the same region the use of the tedding machine 
on medium farms is common. 

« There, is then an appreciable inferiority in eqtiipment on the part 
of small as compared with large farms. This inferiority is accentuated 
by the impossibility of the small farmer, without credit, obtaining chemic¬ 
al manure, selected seeds or thoroughbred breeding stock. 

« But the small farmer does not allow himself to be beaten. He has 
his advantage in the matter of labour. He keeps a larger stock of cattle, 
principally in Barrois and the Meuse Valley. On wine farms his winemaking 
plant is equal in proportion to that of the large farmer. If he is incon¬ 
venienced by his land being subdivided in scatteredparcels, the large farmer 
is equally so and often more. 

« Altogether, the inferiority of the small farm is slight."' 

We see that the superiority of large farms is scarcely a danger in Meuse. 

The same may be said in the case of the department of Meurthe- 
et-Moseile. 

“ Small farms are inferior to large in the agricultural part, for the 
chief reason that small farmers, attached to their routine, are specially 
averse to progress. It cannot be said that the small farmer especially 
lacks capital ; he lacks initiative. The average, and large farms suffer 
from the same defect, but in less degree. The large farms suffer much from 
deficiency of labour, from subdivision in scattered parcels, and from the 
want of farm roads, whence it results that, though superior to the small 
farms, they do not threaten to absorb them ; far from that; their superiority is 
no menace ; the profits they realise are not in proportion to the capital 
invested in them." 

Finally, small farms — and, consequently, farming by small propri¬ 
etors — are not markedly inferior even in the districts where it is found 
that they do not yield the same results as large farms. 

This conclusion is too intimately connected with the very scope of 
the enquiry into the situation of small holdings in France for us to neglect 
to point it out. 


§ 8. Mortgage Jndebtednesa* 

This subject was dealt with specially in all the Monographs in response 
to the Enquiry and it is very interesting to note the conclusions of each 
author. We know, in fact, that the mortgage debt on peasant property 
has often been described as a crushing burden. 

The opinions expressed by the writers leave no room for doubt 
on the matter. All appear to agree in saying that the debt on mortgage — 
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except in the vine districts — does not constitute a danger or too heavy 
a burden. At most they indicate, without being alarmed, the existence 
of mortgage burdens corresponding only tc a portion of the purchase price 
not yet paid by the small farmer. There is no question of seizure, of fre¬ 
quent re-sale, or of extreme sacrifices placing the small proprietor in a 
difficult situation. 

The constantly repeated note in this connection is: ‘‘ Nothing to be 
said of a debt on mortgage specially burdening small holdings,” or again. 
Mortgage debts, very heavy in the viticuUural regions, do not specially 
burden small holdings there or elsewhere” 

These conclusions are the more worthy of remark, as the Agricultural 
Department specially consulted the Presidents of the Chamber of Notaries. 
These public officers are in a special position to appreciate the burden of 
the mortgage debt as any contract of the kind is of necessity known to them. 

♦ 

* 

Such are the general results of the Enquiry we have studied. Our 
analysis is quite impartial and simply reproduces the opinions expressed in 
the officially published documents. 


Daniel Zolla 

Professor of the Free School of Political Science. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Rural Depopulation and its Arrest in England 
and Wales {continued). * 


III. — The Readjustment of Agriculture to Changed Conditions. 


§ 1 . The Growing I>emand for the Minor Products, 

We have seen that the competition of the great developing countries 
of the world has brought down the price of wheat, once the main product 
of English farming, restricting the area upon which it wotdd pay to grow 
it. But it is increasingly true that “ man does not live by bread alone." 
The very causes which have brought down the price of the “primitive" 
foods, and with them the price of all industrial products, have provided 
demands and a market which fifty years ago had no existence. Mr. Graham 
says: “ The sort of man who had bread and cheese for his dinner forty years 
ago, now demands a chop ; and he who was content with a chop now denands 
a chicken . . .no man is so poor that he cannot afford a wheaten loaf. 
Such luxuries as strawberries, once only bought by the well-to-do, are 
now consumed by the million in the working class homes." Nor is the 
change only in respect or quantity of kind of food. With the rise of pro¬ 
sperity the people have learned to criticu^ their food, and there is an 
increasing demand for food of good quality. 

* For the sources utilised in compiling this artide, see the previous part, published 
in the BuUiHn of Economic and Social InUUigcncc^ 3xd Year, No. 5, May, 1912. 
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The habit of drinking fresh milk has spread with prosperity. Social 
reformers year by year lay more emphasis on the need oi the children 
of the nation for fresh milk. Experiments like those tried within recent 
years in Halifax have all been in the direction of teaching the almost ex¬ 
clusive use of fresh milk for young children to working class mothers, where 
before they gave them tea or stout or condensed milk. In some towns 
milk is even supplied at nominal prices. 

Though possibly less cheese is consumed per head, the demand for 
cheese goes on growing with the population. Where dry bread was once 
eaten, bread and butter is eaten now. Eggs are used in increasing number 
every year. Flowers are in request in vast quantities by the richer people 
in the great centres: indeed a love for flowers is becoming far more com¬ 
mon among all classes. It is said many would rather go without bread 
than flowers. This is partly no doubt the result of greater refinement, 
partly of the lack of flower gardens in city homes. 

The new markets for agricultural produce, then, must be provided 
for by the development of what might be called the minor products of 
the soil, by market gardening, dairying, poultry keeping. In past times, 
for instance, poultry keeping was regarded as quite a subsidiary matter, 
generally carried on by the farmer's wife, who was content if she got “ pin- 
jnoney" out of it. 


§ 2 . Mow Other Countries have supplied the Demand. 


In many respects the English ^ricnlturalists are very conservative 
and it has taken longer for this change in the possibilities of cultivation 
to be recognised among them than in other countries. Some countries 
have reorganised their agriculture in order to meet just this new set of 
wants in the teeming cities of England, the social structure of their country 
districts in some cases, as in Holland and Denmark, lending themselves 
more easily to the change. Clever English providers, recognising the diffi¬ 
culty of organising the supply by the conservative and intensely indivi¬ 
dualistic British farmers, have gone abroad and organised centres of supply 
for the English markets. So that by the time the change had become 
apparent to the English cultivator he was face to face with a competition 
already in full swing. 

In 1903 England imported from Denmark alone 462,187,000 eggs, 
and in 1908, 469,964,000; practically the whole of this trade has been 
built up since 1895. Russia has also organised the exportation of eggs, and 
in 1998 sent 847,382,000 eggs to England- The total imports of eggs 
(which came almost entirely from other European countries) rose from 
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1,035,171,000 in 1886 to 2,393,111,000 in 1904. (Since then the importation 
has declined slightly). In 1864 the value of eggs imported was £834,028, 
in 1904 £6,730,574, an increase of £5,896,576 in 40 years. 

The imports of poultry and game (the latter accounting for about 
£100,000) have risen from £351,888 in 1886 to £1,053,933 in 1907. 
In 1904 the imports of poultry alone amounted to £1,089,044 from Russia, 
Belgium, France, and the United States. 

Of butter in 1908 England imported 4,210,831 cwts. of which 1,857,103 
cwts. came from Denmark; and the total value was £15,960,571. In 
1908 the importation of cheese amounted to 2,306,086 cwts., of which 
1,541,502 cwts. came from Canada, and 279,401 cwts. from Holland. 

The total quantities of fruits and vegetables (exclusive of fruits not 
easily grown in England) rose from 18,848,206 cwts. (value £8,611,690) 
in 1900 to 23,133,463 cwts. (value £10,664,195) in 1904. 

In estimating that England imports almost half of all her food con¬ 
sumption, including wines and tropical fruits. Dr. Pierre Besse adduces 
figures to show that by the calculations of the Royal Statistical Sf^ciety, 
from 1899 ^9^3 imported 57 per cent, of the butter, 65 per cent, of 

the cheese and 41 per cent, of the poultry and eggs consumed. 

The above figures show a growing market for products many of which 
by the re-organisation of her agriculture, England could very well supply 
herself, and supply better and more satisfactorily as the desire for quality 
as well as quantity becomes more widespread. They also show the way 
in which other countries have taken advantage of these markets and the 
amount of competition English farmers have had to face in the new field. 


§3. — The Development of more Intensive Farming in England, 


The cultivation of these kinds of products is precisely that which 
favours subdivision of the land and demands a great deal of intensive 
cultivation and individual attention. In the figures that Mr. Roxby 
gives, we see that it is in districts devoted to this type of agriculture that 
rural labour has been most stable. In the 13 parishes comprising the 
Vale of Evesham in Worcestershire the increase of population has gone on 
steadily; between 1801 and 1851 there was 52.5 per cent, and from 1881 
to 1911, at the time when almost every other type of agricultural village 
was losing population, the increase has been 47.7 per cent.; during the last 
two decades the increases were 15.3 per cent, and 17.i per cent, respectively. 
He dtes two other districts, less naturally favoured, where an increase 
of population has also taken place; in these districts a similar type of agri¬ 
cultural organisation has prevailed. 
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How far has England been able to keep up with these growing require¬ 
ments, which have themselves been fostered by their early recognition 
by the farmers of other countries ? With regard to the supply of cattle, 
both for milk and meat production, there has been great expansion in breed¬ 
ing high-dass stock. The prices and demand for the best English meat 
have not diminished, and other countries still look to Great Britain for 
the best breeding stock. In thirty years cows have increased by 650,000 
and two-thirds of these belong to the Shorthorn breed, which gives a heavy 
supply of milk. Cows now form 40.7 per cent, of all cattle raised. 

About thirty years ago there were some 1,204,000,000 gallons of milk 
a year available for human consumption; the computations of the Royal 
Statistical Society, referred to above, placed it in 1903 at 1,723,000,000 
gallons. The Agricultural Statistics for 1910 show a steady increase 
in the average number of cows and heifers per thousand acres of cultivated 
land {the total area under crops and grass); in England the number per thou¬ 
sand acres rose from 65 in 1875-9 to 84 in 1910, and in Wales from 95 in 
1875-9 to 102 in 1910. While the increase in the Western and Central 
dairying distiricts has been from 128 to 152, the most notable change is 
in the corn-growing Eastern counties (48 to 74) and in the South-Eastern 
counties (34 to 47). According to the Agricultural Statistics for 1906 
consuption had risen by 100 millions of gallons per annum; taking this 
consumption at 15 gallons per head, it was computed that every year there 
should be a further supply of 6 millions of gallons. Out of 1,723 gallons 
produced annually, 620 millions were for the fresh milk supply. The Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics for 1910 showt hat inr elation to the ever growing demand 
the increase of the milking herd is not altogether satisfactory, although a 
greater proportion of cows are kept for milking purposes. While the pop¬ 
ulation has augmented by 33 per cent, the production of milk (including 
butter and cheese) has only risen 25 per cent. 

Although apparently English farmers have allowed foreign competi¬ 
tors to beat them in the supply of butter and cheese, there is still more milk 
used for butter-making and cheese-making than for the supply of the fresh 
milk market: 944 millions of gallons being used for butter making and 153 
millions for cheese. But the fresh milk industry has been better organised 
than any other section of English dairy production. In 1893 the county 
of Essex, where the land was formerly devoted almost exclusively to 
corn-growing, had become almost derelict. A number of Scotch and 
Lancashire farmers, finding they could get land very cheaply in Essex 
(in some cases for paying the rates and taxes) came with their cattle and 
started dairy farming. At first they had difficulty in marketing their milk 
but the difficulties were overcome by combination and the application of 
co-operative methods. The farms were made to pay largely by the work 
of the whol^ families, and while the number offfired women was small. 
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the mother of the family usually assisted her husband by milking the cows 
and otherwise sharing in the labour in which her family had an interest. 
Essex is now a flourishing agricultural district and an active centre of agri¬ 
cultural education and experiment. 

As regards fruit, Mr. Pratt estimates that in 1904 there had been an 
increase of 63.9 per cent, of orchards in thirty-one years and an increase 
of acreage under small fruit of 11.7 per cent, in seven years. The Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics for 1910 show an increase in twenty years of 16.2 per cent 
of acreage under small fniit and 11.5 per cent, of orchards and in 1910 
an increase from 1907 of 84,309 acres as compared with 82,175 of the first 
and 250,673 acres as compared with 250,176 of the latter. 

An example is given by Mr. Pratt of a district in which the cultivation 
of fruit and flowers has almost entirely superseded that of wheat-growing. 
In 1875 only about 200 acres in the district around Wisbeach were devoted 
to fruit and flowers; in 1905 it was estimated there were 4,500 acres; 
and the majority of the cultivators came under the definition of small 
holders." In and around Spalding in Lincolnshire there were 1906 
300 acres under flowers and bulbs, and the area devoted to these industries 
had doubled in five years and quadrupled in ten. During the season of 
1905, 400 tons of cut flowers were estimated to have been sent out from 
Spalding. Many of the consignments were sent from cottage gardens, 
or by the allotment holders. In this district the population has increased 
by 7.9 per cent during the last decade, whereas it was one in w^hich the pop¬ 
ulation had decreased between 1851 and 1891, and only increased by 0.2 
per cent, between 1891 and 1901. 

The annual production of the English poultry yard according to 
Mr. Edward Brown, the Honorary Secretary of the National Poultry Organ¬ 
isation Society almost doubled in value in thirty-one years, being estimated 
at £6,000,000 in 1878 and £11,700,000 in 1908. In the same time consump¬ 
tion rose from £9,750,000 to £20,000,000. 

Dr. Besse makes a remarkable comparison between the annual value 
of the poultry yeard products and the value of the wheat produced in the 
years 1907 and 1908 £11,703,000 and £10,370,000 as stated in the Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics for 1908, in order to show the importance the poultry 
industry is assuming. It is certain, however, that it is not nearly what 
it might be, were it better organised. The Agriailtural Organisation Soci¬ 
ety and the National Poultry Organisation Society are endeavouring to 
organise the industry on the lines adopted by the continental countries, 
but much remains to be done. 

Competition in early fruit and vegetables is being met by the great 
expansion of production under glass. In i860 the acreage covered with 
glass houses scarcely exceeded 200 acres; in 1905 there were 1,500 acres. 
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The best results in this kind of cultivation are said to be attained by the 
“ small man ” with an industrious and hard working family. 


§ 4 . Increase in the Number of Small Holdings. 

From the foregoing it is evident that every branch of the new agri¬ 
culture adapted to fulfil the requirements of a market of recent and con¬ 
stantly increasing growth, is peculiarly suited to small holdings — the type 
of holdings capable of supporting a much larger population than the big 
farms have been able to do for nearly a generation. Corsley again provides 
an interesting concrete example. Miss Davies, referring to the period 
between 1870 and 1885, when the conversion of arable to pasture was taking 
place in the districts, writes: ** The difiiculty of letting farms at this time 
led to some of them being broken up, and leased in small holdings. This 
reversion to something more nearly resembling the old system of distri¬ 
bution in Corsley was ultimately a great boon to those of the inhabitants 
who remained. The rich sandy soil is peculiarly favourable for the success 
of the small holding, and there are probably at least thirty families in Cors¬ 
ley at the present day with less than twenty acres, who as market gardeners 
or dairy farmers make their living mainly from the land.'" 

Most ot the figures given in this review of the situation are, it will 
be noticed, not later than 1908, and many of them are prior to that date. 
Some indication of the present trend may be gathered from more recent 
figures relating to small holdings, in view of their intimate connection 
with the ** new agriculture ” and the influence of the latter on repopulation 
of the rural districts. These figures may also throw light on the census 
returns for 1911. 

In 1895, farms of more than 300 acres occupied 27.37 per cent, of 
the superficies of cultivated land in England alone, and farms of more 
than 100 acres (including the foregoing) 69.96 per cent. The Agricultural 
Statistics for 1910 show that within 25 years 1,795 farms of over 300 acres 
have disappeared, 249 since 1905, 134 between June 1909 and June 1910. 
The report says : ‘‘ The large farm of several hundred acres, which was at 
one time regarded as furnishing the most characteristic example of British 
agriculture, appears to be gradually losing its position, and at the present 
time little more than three per cent, of the agricultural holdings can be so 
described .... The change is no doubt mainly attributable to subdi¬ 
vision." In England alone the number of holdings of this class is 3.92 
per cent, of the total number of holdings; in Wales, 0.6 per cent. 

Since 1885 the only class of holdings which has shown a continuous 
tendency to increase has been the holdings of between 50 and 300 acres. 
In 1910 there were in England 5,908 more than in 1885, and 483 more than 
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in 1895 : in Wales 108 more than in 1885 and 12 less than in 1895. In 
1910 there had been an increase of 205 new holdings of this class. 

The small holdings, properly speaking, were until quite recent years 
declining steadily in England. Of those of 5 acres and not exceeding 50, 
there were 4,276 less in 1910 than in 1885, but only 467 less than in 1895. 

During the same period in Wales there has been an increase of this 
class of holdings. In 1910 there was an increase in the numbers of 2,269 
as compared with 1885 and 313 as compared with 1895. Holdings of above 
one acre and not exceeding five, compared with 1895, in England show a 
diminution of 805 and in Wales of 108. 

But the last two years have shown a ** striking change of tendency " 
with regard to small holdings of 50 acres or less. Between 1890 and 1908, 
the total decrease in the number of this class of holdings in England and 
Wales was 22,000, but between 1908 and 1910 there was a net increase 
of 1,626. This proves that there has been a strong counteracting influence, 
which the Report attributes mainly to the Small Holdings and Allotments 
Act of 1907 (i). There is no doubt that the Act gave scope to the impetus 
created by the new needs that we have discussed. In Scotland, to which 
the Act did not apply, there was a further decrease in this class of holding 
of 208. 

In 1887 ^890 Allotments Acts were passed to facilitate the pro¬ 

vision of allotments, that is (speaking broadly) small plots of land which 
could be cultivated by artisans and labourers in their spare time. This 
Act did much to improve the lives of the working classes, and the cultiva¬ 
tion of allotments has paved the way for small holdings, as it has helped 
to train cultivators who can make them successful. The first Actw'hich 
was passed with the object of creating small holdings was the Small Hold¬ 
ings Act of 1892. This Act gave power to County Councils to purchase 
or hire land, and let or re-sell it in small holdings to suitable applicants 
on easy terms. It also empowered County Councils to advance money 
to the tenant of a small holding who had agreed with his landlord for the 
purchase of his holding. 

This Act was almost a dead letter. Dr. Besse notices the disinclina¬ 
tion there was at the beginning of the twentieth century to let or sell farms 
in lots. Probably, therefore, it was at any rate partly due to thediflftculty 
of obtaining land that very few holdings were created tmder the Act. 

The Small Holdings and Allotments Act passed in 1907 introduced 
two new principles of great importance. It imposed upon the County 
Councils the duty of providing small holdings for suitable applicants, 
and empowered the Board of Agriculture to appoint Small Holdings Com- 

(i) Sec the Bulletin of Economic and Social Inielligence, 2nd year, No. 3 (March 19x1 
page 223. 
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missioners to see that this duty is performed. It also conferred upon the 
County Councils wide powers of acquiring land by compulsory purchase 
or compulsory hiring. 

The Report of the Small Holdings Commissioners for 1909 showed that 
in two years a provision of land had been made, under the Act, for 6,600 
applicants. The total number of applicants in those two years had been 
26,883, for 437,124 acres : 15,191 of whom had been provisionally approved 
for 216,863 acres. The Report for 1910 showed that in three years the Act 
had resulted in the provision of land for approximately 9,035 applicants, 
and that 89,253 acres had been actually acquired or agreed to be acquired 
by County Councils for Small Holdings in England and Wales. 

The Commissioners comment on the apparent discrepancy in the in¬ 
crease of small holdings reported in the Agricultural Statistics for 1910 
between June 1908 and June 1910 (1,626, as noted above) when the number 
of small holdings which have been actually established up to the end of 
1910 is 7,500. This seems to be due mainly to two factors, viz., that the 
growth of towns absorbs many small holdings and that many of the new 
small holders were already tenants of small quantities of land so that their 
holdings do not constitute an addition to the number of holdings. Further, 
many of the new tenants under the Act did not take up their holdings till 
after the Agricultural Returns were made up, and in some cases land let 
to an Association is returned as one holding, although it has been sublet 
by the Association to a number of small holders. In fact 3,454 acres have 
been let to 27 Co-operative Small Holdings Associations, who have sublet 
holdings to 490 of their members. 

The bearing of the Act on the question of depopulation is clearly 
brought out in the Commissioners' Report for 1910. It states : 

A striking feature of the applications has been the large proportion 
of the applicants who were already holding some land, and who deired 
to increase their holdings.*' In some counties these formed over 70 per cent 
of the applicants. The son of a small holder is often thus enabled ** to re¬ 
main at home and assist in the cultivation of a holding, when without 
additional land he would have had to seek work in the towns or emigrate 
to the Colonies." 

In 1908, 34 per cent of the applicants were agricultural labourers, 
in 1909 25 per cent, and in 1910 30 per cent. These are the class of men 
who, in order to keep them on the land, it is most important should be 
enabled to rise from the position of mere wage earners to be independent 
holders and cultivators of the soil. 

The Act and its administration has an indirect bearing on the hous¬ 
ing problem. The Report of the Commissioners for 1908 recommends 
that, although the Act imposes no direct obligation to provide houses for 
applicants, wheq a holding is asked for from which the applicant hopes to 
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obtain his living, and to which he intends to devote his whole time, the Coun¬ 
cil should be prepared to provide a house and the necessary buildings. 
In 1908, 16 per cent, of the approved applicants asked for a house, in 1907 
27 per cent., and in 1910 27 per cent. The number of dwelling houses 
provided by County Councils in 1910 was 440. 

An interesting point is raised in connection with the provision of houses, 
which throws a vivid light on the possibilities of “ petite culture.*' In 
reply to inquiries from several County Councils as to the size of holdings 
on which they should be justified in erecting houses, the Board replied 
that no general rule could be laid down. The Act only empowers Councils 
to erect a house on holdings where there is a reasonable probability that the 
cultivation ot it will pay the rent of both house and land. “ Where how¬ 
ever," write the Commissioners, " small holders go in for market gardening, 
fruit growing, or other forms of intensive culture, it is possible for them 
to obtain their whole livelihood from holdings of five acres or even less, 
and consequently in some cases the Board have sanctioned the erection 
of houses on holdings as small as two acres." The report goes on to show 
that under the Act it has been possible to provide a cottage and two or 
three acres of land at rents not exceeding those which the tenant would have 
had to pay for a house alone in the neighbouring town. 


§ 5. Indications of a General Revival of Aftricnltnre. 


There are not wanting other signs of the revival of agriculture in 
England. The Agricultural Statistics for 1910 state that the values of nearly 
every kind of British farm produce has been higher in the first decade 
of the twentieth than in the last decade of the nineteenth century. In 
1909 the price of English wheat has risen again to 36s. iid. per quarter. 
The reaction of this upward kind of prices on the demand for farms is very 
marked. A striking instance is given by the Small Holdings Commissioners 
in their Report for 1908. *'The demand for farms," they wirite, is 
keener at the present time than it has been for many years past, and there 
has been a corresponding appreciation of the value of agricultural land. 
In one instance a farm of some 300 acres became vacant in the Eastern 
Counties. Within a few weeks of the death of the tenant, applications for 
the farm were received from two County Councils, one Small Holdings 
Association and seventeen individual farmers, and all of them offered to 
pay a higher rent than had been paid by the late tenant, though his rent 
had been raised only two years before." This illustration is the more 
striking as relating to one of the Eastern counties, which we have noticed 
as having passed through an acute crisis. 
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A portion of this revival is very likely due to the growing demand 
for food of superior quality. The great mass of imported foods is consumed 
by the working classes, and every year these are better able to appreciate 
the relative values of foods and become more exacting. Home grown 
foods on the whole are better than imported. For instance the flour made 
from American wheat is not generally as nourishing as that made from Eng¬ 
lish wheat. Imported meat is poorer in quaUty, and is more or less depleted 
of its nourishment by being chilled or frozen. 

booking into the future, it seems reasonable to suppose that in some 
quarters foreign competition will become less severe. The United States 
has a vast and rapidly increasing population, which is likely to absorb 
more and more of its own products, especially as these products themselves 
may diminish. The Country Life Commission realised the very real danger 
of reduction of crops owing to depletion of the soil. Hitherto all the 
new countries have been producing from virgin soil, which is at first extra¬ 
ordinarily fertile ; but unless those lands are very carefully and very com¬ 
pletely fed they cannot go on producing at the same rate. There are in¬ 
dications that alack of labour may also interfere with production. Dr. Besse 
says that the want of labour is even more widespread in the United 
States than it was in England in full crisis, although hitherto it has been 
met by a much more extensive use of machinery. The imports of wheat 
from the United States declined from 43;3i2,56i cwts. in 1902, to 
20,696,900 cwts. in 1907. Although they rose again to 27,123,400 cwts. 
in 1908, yet in 1904-5 the importation was lower than it has been since 
1870, viz. 7,051,600 cwts. and 6,634,700 cwts.; and this was not com¬ 
pensated for by any increase in the importation of flour from the United 
States, as since 1904 this has been less than in any year since 1884. The 
same considerations apply in various degrees to all the newly developed 
countries. 

Again the standard of life is rising among industrial populations 
other than those of great Britain, and a similar need for a lighter diet 
is being felt by urban peoples. There has been recently, for instance, 
a certain diversion of the egg supplies of Russia, South Eastern Europe, 
and, to some extent, of Denmark, from the English to the German market. 
In other words the world supplies of foods which have acquired a new value 
will have to be shared more generally with other European peoples. 

These facts, considered together, at any rate suggest that the English 
fanner is not likely again to be compelled to face such fierce competition 
as during the past fifty years. 

It can hardly be said that there are grounds for unqualified optimism, 
or any relaxation of study and watchfulness; but on the whole the outlook 
for English agriculture is much more hopeful than at the dose of the past 
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century, and there seems good reason for believing that in consequence 
a re-peopling of the rural districts has already set in. 

We have now to consider briefly the means proposed for fostering 
this movement, and the tendencies which would appear to be favourable 
to it. 


IV, — The Proinotioa of Agricultural Development and Repopulatlon. 

§ I. J^conomic Legislation* 

In England it is usual to rely more upon private initiative and the na¬ 
tural adaptability of the people for bringing about economic and social 
developments rather than upon legislation. Much might, however, be 
done by a systematic and thorough inquiry into rural probelms, especially 
into local conditions and requirements, and by making use of the know¬ 
ledge so gained in order to devise effective legislative facilities and en¬ 
couragement for agricultural development. 

We have seen how the Small Holdings Act met a need that had be¬ 
come insistant, apparently just at the moment when it could have the 
best effect. In their first Report the Commissioners stated, “ All over the 
country there are men who for years have been desiring to obtain land and 
who have both the capital and the knowledge that is necessary to make 

them successful small holders.the type of man who too often 

in the past has despaired of obtaining land in this country and has 
emigrated. 

The Development and Roads Improvement Funds Act, 1909, (i) 
is another step in the direction of responding to the increased interest in 
rural problems. It provides, among other things, for the advancement 
of funds to Government Departments, or to Educational or Public autho¬ 
rities of any kind, for aiding and developing agriculture and rural industries, 
promoting scientific research and experiments in the science, methods and 
practice of agriculture, the organisation of co-operation and the general 
improvement of transport. The Act seems likely to give great impetus 
to agricultural research and technical education. 

In the interests of restoring the population to the rural districts, 
and building up a permanent rural population too much emphasis cannot 
be laid on the importance of fostering by every means the re-attachment 

(x) See the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence ist Year, No. 2 (October- 
November, 19x0), page 96. 
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of the people to the soil. Where the people have a direct interest in the land, 
whether by ownership or security of tenure, we have seen they will remain 
on it; that they will give to its cultivation and development infinitely 
more time and care and toil than when they are merely wage-earners; 
that they will, so to speak, stand by the land in times of change and 
crisis, and even wring success out of apparently unpromising conditions. 

The effect of land possession on the actual increase and health of the 
inhabitants of the rural districts is extraordinary. Miss Davies gives some 
very interesting figures illustrating this in the history of Corsley. She 
shows that the greatest wastage of human life by infantile mortality oc¬ 
curred in the families of the agricultural labourers, and that on the other 
hand the children of market gardeners displayed a remarkable vitality ; 
so that, although there were actually more children born among the la¬ 
bourers the mortality among young children was ten times as great a 
among the market gardeners. 

Moreover, a social tendency of grave national moment is involved. 
As the standard of life rises people are increasingly averse to having large 
families, unless they can be certain of having a settled home in which to 
bring them up. Not only does a large family hinder a man from free move¬ 
ment to any part of the world where his labour can fetch the highest money 
wage, but a new sense of responsibility of the parents, especially on the part 
of the mother, towards the children, makes a couple hesitate to bring into 
the world more children than they clearly see their way to provide for and 
educate at least up to their own standard. Thus the re-settlement of the 
rural districts with landholders rather than with wage earners might 
exercise a strong counteracting influence on the falling national birthrate, 
besides preserving for the nation a greater number of the children born. 


§ 2. ’ Social ItCgialation. 

From the social point of view, as well as from the economic, the State 
might effectively intervene to build up a contented rural population. 
President Roosevelt wrote in his letter appointing the Country Life Com¬ 
mission, “ Agriculture is not the whole of country life. The great rural 
interests are human interests, and good crops are of little value to the 
farmer unless they open the door to a good kind of life on the farm.” 

First among the social questions is that of the education of the child¬ 
ren. All writers on the social causes of the depopulation of the rural 
districts are unanimous in considering that the state education has been to¬ 
tally unsuited to the needs of the country child. Dr. Besse declares that 
while railways have provided the means for the peasant to move away 
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from the land, the school is responsible for inspiring him with the wish 
to do so. What is needed is a type of education that will interest the boy 
and girls in country life, instead of separating them from it. Education 
in the past has been too bookish, too little concerned with the application 
of knowledge to meet every day needs. In the early days of education 
the power to read and write and figure was supposed to have some magic 
in itself. In the towns, it has been found necessary to add to elementary 
teaching, as distinguished from secondary education, a certain amount of 
technical instruction. That the country has also a technical side, apart 
from definite agricultural training, has not been recognised sufiiciently. 
The appreciation of the world of nature, and of man's power to use and 
modify it, must run through all instruction in the rural school. If the rising 
genf ration is to be kept on the soil they must be interested in it; the child¬ 
ren must be trained for country life. In this respect rural education has 
suffered like so many other problems, by the consideration of the broad 
question chiefly as it has affected city life. 

The rural housing problem calls for very definite and careful consid¬ 
eration. At present the requirements of the sanitary atithorities make the 
erection of cottages very expensive, and these often bring no return to the 
landowner beyond making it easier to let his land. The difficulty might 
be met by some system of building societies supported by advances of 
State funds, and, possibly, the sanitary regulations, which have usually 
been framed with an eye to urban rather than rural conditions, might 
be so modified as to be less burdensome. 

Amongst the social legislation which may be mentioned as having 
an indirect but important influence on the rural problem are the Old Age 
Pensions Act, 1908, and the National Insurance Act, 1911. They will 
give a greater sense of security to the rural workers, and the maladies 
incidental to rural occupations will be more effectually dealt with. 


§ 3. The Development of CO’^peratiom 

Foremost among the policies deliberately to be adopted comes per¬ 
haps the development of the idea of voluntary associative effort for the 
common benefit of the co-operators and for the intelligent and adequate 
supply of the market. 

The Small Holdings Commissioners lay great stress on this in every 
report. In their Report for 1908 they express the hope that small holdings 
associations may be formed in connection with the great co-operative 
industrial associations. One of these was estimated to purchase com, 
meat and vegetables which would require at least 100,000 acres to produce. 
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In their Report for 1909 they point out that the small holder cannot 
hope to obtain the best market prices for his produce, if he deals as an 
isolated unit, with either the productive or distributive side of his business; 
in 1910 they lay emphasis on the fact that increased production without 
organisation can only spell disaster, by glutting the market. They say, 
** It is not enough to place men on the land. The whole machinery of co¬ 
operative organisation, coupled with increased facilities for agricultural 
education, must be built up in order that the small holders may be able to 
make the best of their land, and to dispose of their produce at remunera¬ 
tive prices.'* 

There had been isolated co-operative societies from 1867, among 
agriailturists, chiefly for the purchase of machinery and other requirements, 
but the movement only received its real impulse in 1901 when the Agricul¬ 
tural Organisation Society was formed. By this society an active propa¬ 
gandist movement has been conducted. Beginning in 1901 with 25 afiS- 
liated societies, it had at the end of 1910 nearly 400 afiSliated societies, with 
an aggregate turn-over of about £1,100,000. The societies forming 
the most numerous class were the societies for acquiring land and sub¬ 
letting it to members in small holdings or allotments; of these there were 
161. The societies for the supply of requirements and sale of produce 
numbered 145, and there were also 19 dairy societies, 39 credit societies, 
20 egg and poultry societies, besides societies of various other kinds. 

The Society has received a grant in aid of its work from the Board of 
Agriculture and, more recently, from the Development Commissioners. 


§ 2. TrmnMport and the Bulking of Consignments, 


Closely associated with the question of co-operation between the pro¬ 
ducers is that of transport. 

Many writers on rural questions, as well as individual farmers, com¬ 
plain bitterly of the “ preferential rates " granted by English railway 
companies to foreign produce. Often this can be delivered on the mar¬ 
kets at a lower rate of carriage than would be incurred to send English 
produce from one part of the country to another. Mr. Pratt emphasises 
the point that this has much to do with the way in which it is possible 
to deal with the imported products in bulk. The problems of the transport 
of English produce are much more complicated. Continental consignments 
are largely (though not exclusively) of commodities in regard to which 
extreme urgency, from the point of view of preserving their freshness, 
is not absolutely essential. These can be kept back for convenient Roup¬ 
ing, and the mode of transport involving the least labour while the new 
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milk, soft fruit, green vegetables, new-laid eggs and freshly killed meat 
cannot be. But a very great deal can be done by co-operation and or¬ 
ganisation, and the railway companies have conceded much to efforts 
in this direction. This is especially true of the milk traffic. Where this 
industry has been organised they run special trains to special platforms, 
and have established milk depots where the surplus milk can be stored for 
a certain number of hours, and run special trains back for the free convey¬ 
ance of empty cans. The Staffordshire Farmers' Association has, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Pratt, secured a clear financial gain to its members of 
£30,000 a year by organisation. 

Where a nunber of agriculturalists will bulk their products, or arrange 
for one consignee, they can always secure reduced rates. The General 
Manager of the North Eastern Railway, giving evidence before the Depart¬ 
mental Committee on alleged preferential rates in June 1905, pointed 
out that while his Company carried 269,222 tons of foreign grain from two 
ports, Hull and Newcastle, the 265,893 tons of English grain carried by 
them in the same year, had to be collected from 467 separate points. A 
farmer who sent out during the year 1,993 waggon loads of potatoes 
(6,657 tons) consigned to 250 stations. 

The great development in motor traffic will no doubt lend itself to 
a solution of the transport problem. An agricultural parcels post, as a 
branch of the National postal system, has also been suggested. 


§ 5. The Condition of Women in RnrnI Diatricts* 


Note has been made of the influence of the well-being and content¬ 
ment of women in the rural districts. The Country Life Commission 
pointed out the importance of securing their comfort in the home by pro¬ 
viding all household conveniences possible, and as far as possible varying 
the monotony and islation of their lives, by encouraging the formation 
of social centres, clubs and other women's organisations. The suggestion 
made for grouping the houses provided for small holders is a good one on 
this score. 

The lighter forms of agricu.ture we have been considering open a 
entirely fresh field for the activities of women, interesting, healthful, 
and possible for the more refined types. In these they can engage far 
more suitably than in the exhausting work of factory or workshop; and 
most of them possess the great advantage that they can be performed 
without withdrawing workers from the home. It would go far to check 
the exodus of the younger women from the rural districts, if they were 
inspired with the idea that they have a real interest and share in the sue- 
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cessful development of the agriculture of those districts. There can be 
no stability of population except where women, as the home makers, are 
contented to remain. 

An experiment which may acquire increased importance is the revival 
of handicrafts in the homes of the people. There is a renewed demand 
for hand-woven stuffs, hand-made lace, hand-embroideries of all kinds; 
things with an individual touch about them, which no machine-made things 
can possess. 


§ 6. The Brightening of Country I^ife. 


With very little effort, compared to former times, the dullness of coun¬ 
try life can be greatly modified. The increased facilities for transport 
which enabled the people to move from the country, can, judiciously used, 
be the means of bringing them back, and of transforming country life. 
Motor traflB.c and bicycles have brought country and town into much closer 
relationship. Educational advantages, hitherto associated with town 
life, are thus placed within reach of country dwellers; lectures can be 
arranged and attended, dramatic and musical entertainments provided, 
and country centres be constantly stimulated from the cities. Increased 
business co-operation is likely to lead, especially among an educated 
people, to more social co-operation, particularly if the needs of the country 
are studied with more sympathetic interest by the class of people who have 
devoted most of their social effort to the needs of the town. Tliis is espe¬ 
cially true with regard to the young people. A hopeful sign is the revival 
of ancient village sports, dances, and peasant drama and pageantry. 

In this connection may be mentioned the project of Garden Cities, 
the aim of which is to brighten the lives of persons engaged in industrial 
pursuits by surrounding their work with conditions which combine the ad- 
vants^es of the country with those of the city. It is possible that this 
project may play an important part in the re-peopling of the rural districts. 
In 1902 Mr. Rider Haggard disparaged the idea as any serious contribu¬ 
tion towards a solution ; in 1906 he was convinced of its possibilities. Seven 
years ago the flourishing Garden City of Letchworth was bare grass land; 
there are now two factories established in it and it is growing rapidly, 
while at the same time it is preserving its rural character owing to the 
direction and control of its development by persons with a definite ideal to 
preserve. The industrial villages of Boumville and Port Simlight, where 
all the workers in the great industrial enterprises to which they are attached 
have their own gardens and allotments and are by no means altogether 
separated frpm the soil, are examples to be studied. 
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Conoluaion, 


We have now traced the problem of rural depopulation in England 
and Wales, through its most striking phases, during the past sixty years. 
We have been forced to the conclusion that there really is a turn in the 
tide of the ** rural exodus.'* There are two aspects of this change of tend¬ 
ency ; one that it is being fostered to some extent by those who desire to 
see a movement back to the land," and who are working consciously 
to that end, and the other and its more important aspect that there appears 
to be a natural revival of English agriculture which is making in that 
direction. This natural revival has sprung from a new opportunity as 
the economic cause, and the adaptability of the English people as its con- 
tributary social cause. 

During the whole of last century we have seen English agricultura¬ 
lists taking advantage of every opportunity as it arose. In every instance 
where a great opportunity occurred, it found the English people able and 
ready to avail themselves of it. Even those events which w’e have seen, 
led to rural depopulation — enclosures, the progressive advance of large 
farming, and, later, the apparently retrogressive change from cultivation 
to stock raising — have benefited English agriculture. Without these 
events English agriculture might have come to a standstill. 

The immense industrial opportunity of the middle of the century 
was taken at the flood and, as a result, the standard of hfe of the EngUsh 
working classes, including the agricultural classes, was greatly improved. 
We have seen that, during the past quarter of a century, the rising standard 
of life was preparing the way for the new opportunity, but that in the dearth 
of opportunity there was a period of profound agricultural depression. 

In order to take advantage of the new market no country has had to 
make such a radical change in agricultural methods as England, the coun¬ 
try of large farms, and of independent and conservative landowners with 
strong traditions of farming adapted to supplying huge markets with the 
primitive foods. In spite of national tenacity we see the business faculty 
once more asserting itself and rapidly pushing aside old traditions and trans¬ 
forming English agriculture to meet a fresh demand. 

The j^necessary changes have not been made without suffering for in¬ 
dividuals and even for whole classes, nor without individual injustice. But 
these penalties have been the inevitable price paid for continued and early 
advance. Had the progress of England been slower, both in industry 
and agrictdture, some individual suffering might have been avoided, but 
the chances which have brought about widespread wellbeing would have 
passed by. Among the apparently disastrous effects has been a great 
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depopulation of certain of the rural districts. If, however, the result of 
that clearance is, under the present revival, to give the land into the hands 
of the sort of people who have developed the British Colonies, the ultimate 
gain to England cannot be estimated. The fact seems to be that the de¬ 
population movement of the past half century has left the way clear for 
England, in a sense, to colonise her own country. The new forms of agricul¬ 
ture favour subdivision, and experience is showing that it is the better class 
of agricultural labourers from among the country people who are ready 
to take up the land. Besides these, there is a number of men who were 
brought up in the country, who, after an experience of industrial life, are 
ready to go back to the land, if they can there get as good a field for their 
enterprise, as amid the diminishing opportunities of the towns. These 
and a totally new class of people, created by the industrial expansion of 
the last generation, together form an instructed, eager, progressive set of 
men, ready to use scientific methods, to adapt their production to the market, 
trained to business methods and the idea of combination. They can bring 
to the industry of production from the soil the energy, enterprise and busi¬ 
ness faculty which have been so successful in developing the commerce and 
industries of the great centres, which the conservative and unambitious 
peasants, whose numbers have been so depleted, could never have done. 

Another remarkable circumstance is that- the revival does not seem 
to have been brought about by state legislation on doctrinaire principles. 
In every case where important legislation has been passed it has followed 
and not preceded or inaugurated the demand. It is the English people 
themselves, and not their Government, who are reviving their own agri¬ 
culture. 

Such a spontaneous revival, after the extraordinary crisis experienced 
during the past half century, argues immense recuperative vitality, and the 
conclusion we are bound to come to is that if the present tendency is con¬ 
tinued it presages great possibihties for Enghsh agriculture ; and that its 
development lies in a re-division of the land and a reconstruction of culti¬ 
vation and methods which must ultimately bring about a much more healthy 
balance of urban and rural population in England and Wales than has been 
the case in the past. 
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ITALY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Control of Malaria in Italy from the point of view 
of Hygiene and Agriculture. 


The efforts which have been successfully made, since the beginning 
of this century, to control malaria throughout?^Italy, began in the Agro 
Romano. 

I shall therefore take this classic territory as my starting point in briefly 
summarising what has been done by our Government authorities as the 
result of the initiative and impetus given by the active and modest Society 
for the Study of Malaria.(i) 


§ I. Malaria and the SetUement of the Agio Romano, 

Archaeology and history clearly show that at no time has the country 
surrounding Rome, the Roman Cam^agna, been entirely under cul¬ 
tivation. To-day, as in the most ancient times, the extensive hilly dis¬ 
tricts, least suited to intensive agriculture owing to the poor quality of 
the volcanic " tufa ” soil, and the summer draughts, often prolonged into 
the winter, have always been under grass and forest. 


(i) See: Aiti della Societd per gli studt della Malariat vol. I-XIIf Roma, 1900-1912. 
Bulletin 1-24,1899-1912. The workof theSociety for theStudy of MalariaoS^, Malaria 1908, 
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But in the zones nearest to the City, along the Consular roads, in the 
plains and valleys, rich in humus and water, and, therefore all the more 
fertile under the vivid sun-shine, agriculture and farming enterprises have 
repeatedly flourished in the course of the past 25 centuries. These periods 
of prosperity have mostly coincided with the height of the four great 
civilisations of the past. In the Etruscan period on the right, in the Vol- 
scian on the left of the Tiber ; when Rome was at the height of its power, 
again in the middle-ages (VIII and IX centuries) and in modern times 
(1500-1750) these lands have been successfully farmed; but success 
has never been permanent here as it has been elsewhere. Why ? 

From the dawn of modern history down to our own days how many 
important agricultural settlements have been made here. If we only 
consider the period from 1525 to igoo honourable mention must be made, 
under this head, of cardinals Trivulzio, Rebibia, Borghese, Alberoni, 
Torrigiani; of the uncle of Massimo d'Azeglio ; of the Sacchetti, Ccnci, 
Cesi, Mattei, Borghese, Chigi, Strozzi, Rospigliosi, Conti, Leopardi, Torlonia 
Doria and Lancellotti families ; of the Trappists of the Tre Fontane ; of 
Menotti Garibaldi, Settimio Mancini, Cesare Bertone ; of the Ravenna 
Agricultural Colony at Ostia ; of Camillo Ferri, Attilio Gori-Mazzoleni 
and Paolo Garavaglia (i). How many, animated with strength of purpose 
and firm will, have in all ages promoted and enacted laws for draining 
and reclaiming this land. Let me mentionSpurius Cassius, Popes Sixtus IV 
and Pius VII, Giuseppe Mazzini, Giuseppe Garibaldi, Domenico Berti. 
And all alike have had the grief of witnessing the inexplicable failure of their 
efforts for the redemption of this territory which, with an obstinacy superior 
to all human will and power, was still a desert at the beginning of this 
century. 

Many, many people in all ages have sought to unriddle this harassing 
enigma offered by the Roman Campagna. 

All have agreed in placing the responsability at the door of disas¬ 
trous political and economic events, more especially of the wars, the so- 
called barbarian and Saracenic invasions, and then again of feudal des¬ 
potism and internal strife, . . .but it must be remembered that here, 
as elsewhere, such events have been but passing incidents, not permanent 
conditions; they would account for a decline, or, at most, a temporary 
suspension of vitality, but not for the complete extinction of agricultural 
life in the neighbourhood of what has always been a great centre of popu¬ 
lation and consumption. 

It is simply ridiculous to repeat the accusation still brought forward 
against the Popes, to the effect that they kept the campagna deserted. 

(i) See: A. Ceui. GH uUimi disastH cd i nuovi successi nella colonUxazione deWAgro 
RomanOf etc. Nnova Antologia, Aug. 16 Sept, xst 19x1. 
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in order that their See might stand out more splendid from afar. On 
the contrary, it has been clearly proven over and over again that from Zach¬ 
ary I to Pius IX the popes have made strenuous and repeated efforts to 
overcome the fatality which brooded over these lands before they possessed 
the temporal power and which has endured since they lost it. 

All alike agree in accusing the undue accumulation of wealth in the 
inert hands of a few princes and priests; the easy-going selfishness which 
induces them to live on its proceeds without further thought; their agri¬ 
cultural incapacity . . .but these facts, though certainly indicating 
execrable defects, have not prevented these same privileged classes from 
making repeated efforts to start prosperous farming settlements in the 
Agro Romano, nor have they prevented them from cultivating with per¬ 
manent success the wonderful hi 11-lands of the neighbouring Castelli. 

The key for unlocking the enigma of the history of the settling of the 
Roman Campagna must therefore be sought not so much in man and human 
events, which are always slight and transitory, but rather in a power 
stronger than human will and always hostile to man, which has prevailed 
for 25 centuries, right down to the present day, —malaria. 

* 

4c 4c 

As is well known, at the close of last century modern microbiology 
traced the cause of malarial fever to the obscure but formidable protozoic 
and insect world. 

Thus reduced to a biological phenomenon it soon became apparent 
that, like every other manifestation of life, whether great or small, malaria 
has always been subject in the course of centuries right down to our own 
days, to alternations of recrudescence and decline, expressed in years, months 
and days, when the fever increases or diminishes in intensity. 

Now it is precisely during the periods of truce — which have generally 
coincided with the great epochs of the past — that the more fertile sec¬ 
tions of the surrounding country have been repeopled and tilled intensively 
to feed and enrich the City. But recurring onslaughts of the fatal 
disease, attacking pitilessly the health and life of the inhabitants and of 
the more valuable domestic animals, have again and again swept away all 
efforts made during these intervals to cultivate and people the Roman 
Campagna. 

But with the dawn of the twentieth century a new period in the his¬ 
tory of the settlement of the Agro Romano has been initiated. 

Those who from the heights of Tusculum or Tivoli gaze on the majes¬ 
tic Campagna, or obtain a fleeting view of it from railways, tram-cars or 
ntotor-cars, note, scattered over the valley of the Aniene and within a 
circuit of 10 kilometers round the Qty, new houses which can be recognized 
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even from afar by their white walls and red roofs, whilst the squallor of 
the ancient latifundia is relieved by green oases of luxurious crops. 

These new settlements only repeat what our predecessors have already 
done over and over again and just as well. We find the same hydraulic 
reclamation by drainage; the same intensive agriculture; the same irrigation 
works ; and not unfrequently new buildings and new centres of population 
are arising on the very same spots where the ruins of tufa walls, mutilated 
statues, and marble columns, mediaeval towers, and the vast farm¬ 
houses of the Renaissance remind us of the four great agricultural eras 
of the past. 

But will not these new settlements be in their turn swept away and de¬ 
stroyed like those that proceeded them in the course of centuries ? To this 
anxious question science and medicine, which have happily inaugurated 
this fifth agricultural era, reply: 

Nunc licet habitare salubris in these fields. At last we possess an easy 
and reliable means of protecting ourselves from malarial fever, by preven¬ 
tion rather than cure. 

Settlements made without loss of human life and without destruction 
of valuable domestic animals, are the new departure which is being made 
at the beginning of the XX century on this classic and sacred soil; such is 
the formula which is awakening and summoning to new life all countries 
affected by malaria. 


§ 2. Jya Cervelletta. 


Italian agriculturists and many foreign ones also know, at least by name, 
this small but famous estate in the territory of Cervara, 8 kms. from Rome, 
lying between the rail and tram-way lines which go to Tivoli. 

Many come to admire the marvellous transformation which the owner, 
Duke Antonio Salviati, a distinguished agriculturist, had the courage to 
entrust to those admirable Lombard tenant-farmers, Bonfichi, Monti, 
and Secondi. But few know, and to-day no one could guess, through 
what difficulties the Cervelletta has become a model of intensive agriculture 
hnd of perfect sanitation. 

No one would believe the squallor of this locality as recently as 1895. 
The spacious farmhouse, built in 1628 round the ancient mediaeval tower 
by Cardinal Scipio Borghese, no less renowned as a protector of the fine- 
arts than as a meritorious reclaimer of the Agro Romano, lay in ruins. 
The vast cow-houses were half buried, the old wooden churns lay abandoned 
in a corner; the surrounding valleys were full of swamps and traversed 
by water courses which it was dangerous to cross even on horse-back. The 
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estateof 264 ha. only supported a flock of sheep from autumn to midsummer, 
and a few ill-nourished beasts, with their single herdsman, alone 
inhabitated this pestilential spot in the summer months. 

The neighbouring station of Cervara and the railway signal-houses along 
the new Rome-Tivoli line were the hospital and cemetery of malarial fever. 
No one could be found to go on duty there, and signal-box 8, had to 
be abondoned on account of the fever. 

Nevertheless, in the autumn of 1895, these I/)mbard farmers, full of 
faith and courage, came with their families, and immediately took in hand 
the arduous task. They restored the houses and stables, built roads, began 
draining and levelling, excavating ditches, planting trees, vegetable gar¬ 
dens and vineyards, sowing alfalfa, clover, " marcite,'*(i) cereals, importing 
valuable milch-cows, training in modern farming methods the rude local 
labourers. 

But as soon as the summer came, in 1906, malaria attacked them, 
their families, the herdsmen they had brought with them, and the peasants 
of the Marche and of Latium, spite of their being accustomed to come and 
work in the Campagna. The worst was when, in the autumn of that year, 
malarial fever attacked the Swiss-Iyombardy cows. All fell ill; 22 died 
in a fortnight. 

Ever since 1882 I had been engaged with Ettore Marchiafava in stu¬ 
dying the causes of malaria in human blood, demonstrating and perfecting 
the first researches made byEaverna, and I was also investigating bovine 
malaria which was then mistaken for carbuncle ; thus on Novenber 8th, 
1896, I arrived at the Cervelletta. 

I shall never forget the distressing scene which met me on my arrival. 
In the middle of the court-yard a splendid milch-cow lay dead; around it 
stood the poor Lombards, panic-stricken, cursing the imprudence of those 
who had assured them (and it was destined to be a felix culpa) that the 
Roman fever was like that prevalent in Lombardy, and that here as there, 
human and bovine malaria need not be taken into serious account in 
reckoning the probabilities of success. Instead of which their health, 
their lives, their fortunes were put to a severe test, and they thought with 
terror that they would have to flee, and return impoverished and diseased 
to their comfortable homes which they never should have left. 

The gloomy forebodings of our novelty-hating merchant-farmer 
(mercante di campagna) were being verified. 

But I reassured them. Microscopic examination of the blood of 
the milch-cow enabled me to at once diagnose its disease as bovine malaria, 
already studied in Texas by the Americans Smith and Kilborne, and known 


(x) Meadows submerged In winter to protect the grass from frost. 
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to be caused by special protozoids (pyroplasms) iuocculated by special 
mosquitoes. 

I was therefore able to assure them that the loss of their cows could 
be easily avoided in future by keeping them in the cow-houses instead of 
sending them out to graze in the hot season, from spring onwards, when 
those mosquitoes, which infest the brush-wood, sting and infect them. 

This was done, and no further cases of disease occurred, though in 
neighbouring estates where this simple but effective preventive measure 
had not yet been adopted (it has been since then) the epidemic still raged. 

But the inhabitants continued to suffer from the fevers. In 1898 
all were on the sick-list, several of them seriously ill, though quinine was 
administered to them with no niggard hand. 

Meanwhile, in May of that year, the army doctor. Major Ronald Ross, 
after long and careful investigations carried out in Briti.«h India, succeeded 
in showing that Malarial fever is iuocculated by special mosquitoes which 
become infected by biting human beings affected with malaria, and sucking 
the parasites circulating in their blood. Immediately afterwords our 
colleagues, Grassi, Bostianelli and Bigrami, confirmed this important 
discovery which we forthwith put to the test, controlling it in our experimei - 
tal station for the study of malarial fever at the Cervelletta. 

But, alas, we soon became convinced that importart as it was for 
scientific purposes, the practical results of this discovery were scanty. 
The destruction of the mosquitoes, which we at once undertook, and tried 
over and over again by a variety of means, was quite impossible in the open 
country. Even drainage, however well carried out, never succeeded in 
extirpating the anophyles which continued to thrive here ard there in the 
ditches amidst the aquatic flora. Intensive agriculture under that torrid 
sun was carried on with the help of irrigation ditches, which, though w' 11 
made, helped to preserve the anophyles. Their elimination was already 
difficult in theory, but it became impossible to require it of the farmers, 
rightly desirous to make their undertaking profitable. 

Fortunately, my colleagues and I soon found that malaria can be 
kept in check, and eventually eradicated from extensive localities without 
destroying the anophyles ; even when they multiply it is possible to secure 
perfect health and carry on the most profitable kind of farming. 

Thus it was found that the district under consideration could be made 
healthy .without destroying the mosquitoes; an undertaking beyond the 
power of man in this wide-stretching Campagna.. 

We were, however, unwilling to set aside the postulates of Ross's 
new and attractive theory, and we then thought it would be relatively 
easy to preserve the inhabitants from mosquito bites. But after two years 
or repeated efforts we were unwillingly forced to the conclusion that the 
protection of uncovered parts of the body by means of wire-net vizors. 
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hoods and gloves, was difiictilt in the case of railway employees, but that 
it was hopeless in the case of peasants. And even the protection of dwell¬ 
ings by means oi wire-net blinds fixed to doors and windows, whilst it could 
be successfully used in the houses of the tenant farmers, was costly and 
impractical for the huts of the peasants. 

So we had to abandon for the peasants even these protective measures 
suggested by the new mosquito theory, which, as a means of defence in the 
struggle to control malaria in the open country, deceived the hopes of those 
who had greeted in it the dawn of the redemption of so many afflicted 
districts. 

Fortunatly a means still remained by which the enemy could be fought 
on another ground. This means was to destroy the parasites of malaria 
in human blood, by utilising, more effectively than in the past, that old 
and sovereign remedy : quinine. 

But how many doubts and hostile suppositions had to be overcome ! 

This heroic remedy had been rendered so unpopular by its disgusting 
bitter taste ; by the mistaken idea that it had to be taken in liquid sc;lution 
to ensure its effective absorption ; by mixing it with such acids as sul¬ 
phuric, which are heterogeneous and irritate the stomach ; by being badly 
prepared in the form of bitter solutions, powders and cachets unsuited to 
country conditions ; by its excessively high price ; by the ease and profit 
with which it could be adulterated ; that it was always swallowed reluc¬ 
tantly and only to reduce the fever, but it was never taken to cure it radi¬ 
cally and still less to prevent it. 

We therefore had to remove all these drawbacks, and so we employed 
the less bitter preparations of quinine such as euquiiiinc, or tannic quinine, 
which is not bitter at all. We preferred the more homogeneous hydrochloric 
salts to the sulphuric, and we always made use of agreeable and sweet 
preparations in the form of tabloids and chocolate-coated pills. 

Having thus removed the disgusting taste and partially overcome the 
distrust of quinine as a remedy, we were able, in 1900, to use it more widely 
than ever in the past. Thus, after constant trials made over and over 
again with the help of my worthy colleagues, amongst whom Anna Celli 
^as always to the fore, we became convinced that malaria could not be 
extirpated from an extensive district by merely treating the fever-stricken, 
whatever be the remedy used or however long the treatment be continued, 
as Prof. Koch then maintained. Whatever treatment was employed, 
whether pure quinine, or quinine mixed with so-called tonics, such as ar¬ 
senic or iron, some of the malaria patients were sure to have relapses of 
the disease. 

Moreover, the centres of infection are those persons in whom the 
contagion is latent, without causing fever, and who easily escape 
observation. Therefore, whatever means were used to cure the fever- 
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stricken in a locality, and even when the cure was continued throughout 
the winter and spring, it never succeeded in preventing the outbreak of 
an epidemic in the followig summer and autumn. 

But the old yet ever vigorous quinine plant was to 3deld new and yet 
more beneficial results. 

On making a further and thorough study of the internal mechanism 
of the action of quinine, under the guidance of Prof. Saglio, we discovered 
that it possessed admirable properties which gave it yet more importance 
as a means of prevention, than as a cure for malarial infection. 

And whilst science confirmed practice, the use of quinine in the country 
districts as a means of preventing rather than curing malarial fever, was 
found to be more effective as well as easier to carry out. 

Once more the old saying, " prevention is better than cure ” held true 

By daily administering quinine to all the inhabitants of a locality, 
the healthy were preserved from the fever, and even old sufferers from ma¬ 
laria were gradually cured by intensifying and prolonging the treatment. 

Thanks to this simple, harmless, agreeable and inexpensive treatment, 
consisting in taking two quinine tabloids a day for adults and boys and 
one chocolate-coated tabloid for infants, given during all the summer and 
autumn months, we began, to make the Cervelletta healthy and have main¬ 
tained it such from year to year, ensuring the recovery of the settlers 
at first so severely attacked by the fever, and preserving in good health 
new-comers and the children since bom in that locality. 

And it should be noted that the peasants were then still housed in 
straw huts ; the drainage works were only half way through, and though well 
executed did not do away with the mosquitoes; which were, on the contrary, 
bred by the irrigation works. The only new condition which accounted for 
the restored health of the inhabitants of the Cervelletta was the regular 
daily distribution of quinine in an agreeable form, during the months 
when the fever formerly broke out. This treatment was given more espe¬ 
cially as a preventive measure and with much better results than when 
used as a cure for malaria ; that is to say, it was used to destroy, as soon 
as possible, the parasites which the mosquitos had inoculated into the blood. 

Meantime the Cervelletta was setting an example which began to be 
followed in other parts of the Agro Romano; and Prof. Gualdi, at the head 
of the doctors of the Rome municipality, Prof. Postempski at the head of 
the Red Cross medical staff, first experimented and then spread the use 
of quinine as a preventive rather than a curative measure. The Cervelletta 
and the Agro Romano have been the experiment stations whence has spread 
the new organization for the prevention of malaria, and the methods there 
taught have extended from Italy over a large part of the world affected 
by the curse of malaria. 
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§ 3. Special l,egialation on Malaria: Oovernment Quinine Act» 

My parliamentary colleagues and I, and the Society for the Study of 
Malaria (Hon. Fortunato, Franchetti, Guicciardini, De Asarta, WoUem- 
borg) introduced special legislation on Malaria and the Government Quinine 
Act,. 

There are four such measures, to wit: 

a) Act of December 23, 1900, which created, not a State monopoly, 
but a State trade in quinine. 

This sovereign remedy is prepared in a pure form by the Central 
Military Pharmacy, carefully made up into tabloids or put into phials 
for h3qx)dermic injections ; and is thus placed on sale, at the lowest possible 
price, in many chemists* shops and in every village and hamlet in Italy 
in all shops licensed to sell salt and tobacco, (i). The profits which result 
from a business done on such a vast scale are used to keep the price low 
in case of possible market fluctuations, and for granting prizes and sub¬ 
sidies to municipalities, charitable institutions, and doctors engaged in 
the struggle with malaria. 

b) The Act of November 2, 1901, recognized the right of all classes 
of workers to receive State quinine, free of charge, for the treatment of 
malarial fever. It is giVen them by the municipal doctors, and the cost 
is charged to their respective employers, amongst whom it is equitably 
shared at the close of each year. 

c) The Act of June 22, 1902, concedes State quinine at lower rates 
than those charged' to the general public, to municipalities, charitable in¬ 
stitutions, and to any one else who wishes to distribute it gratis to labourers, 

d) The Act of Febmary 25, 1904, art. 3, recognizes the right of poor 
persons to be supplied by municipalities and charitable institutions with 
quinine, as well as other medicines, free of charge, for the treatment 
of Malaria. 

e) The Act of May 19th, 1904, entitles labourers employed in ma¬ 
larious districts to receive quinine, free of charge, for the prophylaxis, 
or prevention of malarial feVer. It is distributed to them by the munici¬ 
palities and miuiicipal doctors, and charged to their respective employers. 

The above legislative measures have been completed by a bye-law of 
February 28, 1907, which classifies malaria as a professional illness, plac¬ 
ing it on the same footing as an accident during work; this makes it 
incumbent on the employer to prevent it and to compensate for it by at 


(i) Salt and tobacco in Italy are Government monopolies 'sold under Government 
licence. (Translator’s note). 
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least paying for the small amount of quinine which the municipalities 
are bound to provide for prevention and cure to labourers employed in 
a malarious district. 

Thus the distribution of this great remedy has been raised to a govern¬ 
ment duty, not as a legal charity as it used to be when ocasionally and 
casually administered in the past, but as a necessary measure for preserving 
public health. 

The quinine-rate, which the municipalities collect on a supplementary 
register to that for the land- tax, offers a characteristic application of the 
English fiscal system ; that is to say, all the rate-payers o^ a commune 
are not equally assessed, but only the owners of malarious estates. They 
are rated for this purpose not according to the number of labourers they 
employ, which would escape accurate control, but according to the area of 
the lands they possess situated in malarious districts within the commune, 
and this even if they leave them uncultivated, in which case the tax 
amounts to a small fine for the abandoned and uncared for condition of 
their lands. 

I will not here refer to the ill-will and the difficulties of all kinds placed 
in our way by high and low alike in introducing and putting into practice 
the beneficent legislation above described. I will rather state what effect 
*it has had on the death-rate and sick-rate for malaria in Italy. 

§ 4. state Quinine and the Death Rate for Malaria. 

Table I compares the figures for the consumption of State quinine 
since 1902 with those for the death-rate from malaria from 1910 until 
to-day. 

Tabi^ I. — State Quinine and the deathrraie jot Malaria in Italy. 


Fiscal Year 

State Quinine 
Kgs. sold. 

Net profits 
in lire 

Malarial Death-rate 
Solar year Total deaths 


, , 


1900 

15.865 

• 

. 

• f 

1901 

13.358 

1902-1903 . . . 

2,242 

34,000 

1902 

9.908 

1903-1904 . . . 

7.234 

183,038 

1903 

8.513 

1904-1905 . . . 

14,071 

183,382 

1904 

8,501 

1905-1906 . . . 

18,712 

296,295 

1905 

7.838 

190^1907 . . . 

20,723 

462,280 

1906 

4.871 

1907-1908 . . . 

24.351 

700,062 

1907 

4.160 

1908-1909 . . . 

23.635 

769,809* 

1908 

3.463 

1909-1910 . . . 

21,656 

720,000* 

1909 

3.533 

X910-191Z . . . 

22,795 

873,312* 

1910 

3.619 


* Inclusive of'profits on quinine exported abroad. 
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On comparing the figures in the 2nd and 5th columns we shall at 
once see that from 1902 to 1908, along with the increasing consumption 
of state quinine, there has been a steady decline of deaths from malaria. 
J^rom 1908 to 1912 the consumption of quinine remained stationary, and 
the annual death-rate from malaria stood at about 3500. Still it remained 
four fifths lower than in 1900, and two thirds lower than in 1902 when the 
Government first intervened. 

It should be noted that the private trade in quinine and its sale to the 
well-to-do has continued much as in the past; so that the State quinine 
has really found its way to those poor people who formerly, for lack of 
the wherewithal to buy it, died of malaria. 

I must also add that in the preceeding period, from 1887 to 1900, 
the mortality from malaria in Italy tended to decline spontaneously, but 
this diminution was perturbed, from Latium downwards — that is to say, 
in the districts where the epidemic is severest, by a periodic recrude¬ 
scence every 5th to 6th year. Now this also has been stopped by the use 
of State quinine. 

If we study more in detail the proportional decline in the mortality 
from malaria in the different regions of Italy we shall see that south 
of I^atium, from 1887 to 1900, during the above-mentioned periodic fluc¬ 
tuations, the spontaneous decline had hardly made itself felt in Basilicata, 
and very little in Sardinia, Apulia, Calabria and Latium, whereas all these 
provinces derived advantages from the distribution of State quinine, but 
more especially those regions previously affected most severely and persis¬ 
tently by malaria. The sudden decline in the malarial death-rate after 1902 
was felt more then in other regions, in Sardinia and Basilicata, which 
were unaffected during this period by drainage works or economic improve¬ 
ments. 

Thus there can be no doubt that the sudden and steady decline in 
the deaths from Malaria in Italy since 1902 has been chiefly due to the in¬ 
creased consumption of quinine. And this leads us first of all to believe 
and hope that a vigorous united effort {qw>d est in votis) to increase the con¬ 
sumption and improve the use of this precious State drug will yet further 
reduce the number of victims claimed for centuries past by these fevers. 


§ 5 . state Quinine an4 the Siok-Rate for Malaria, 

Now that this sovereign remedy is available for all, no one need suffer 
from malaria, unless exceptionally and, at most, in a light form. The ex¬ 
perience obtained of late years abroad (in Dalmatia and Istria, Greece, 
Crete, Bulgaria, the French, Dutch, British, and German colonies, and in 
Argentina,) confirm the fact that quinine is even more effective in prevent¬ 
ing than in curing the fevers. 
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As far back as 1892, impressed by the fact that the health of the in¬ 
habitants is the first requisite for transforming and settling lands now 
desolated by malaria, I insisted, and still insist, that quinine should be 
widely used in its most agreeable and harmless form of tabloids and choco¬ 
late-coated pills, more as a preventive than as a curative measure. 

I have had to overcome doubts, difl&dence, suspicions, and obstacles 
of all kinds, but it is now generally admitted that this preventive quinine 
treatment is the surest and swiftest weapon available in the fight with 
malaria, not only in civilised countries but in the colonies also. 

In quoting a few of the most conclusive data I shall give first of all 
those obtained for persons subject to assiduous medical supervision; by the 
help of ofiicial figures I will show the ratio of malaria in the Army and Navy 
before and after the introduction of the use of quinine as a preventive 
treatment 


Table II. — Malaria in the Army. 


Year 

Average 

Force. 

No. affected 
°/oo 

Relapses 

°/oo 

First attaeks 
“/oo 

Remarks 

1902 . . 

• 199.253 

27-44 

21.41 

6.03 


1903 • • 

. 206,468 

24.14 

17-85 

6.28 Preventive qtunine treat- 





ment begun. 

1904 . . 

. 210,637 

19.21 

X2.7I 

6.50 Preventive quinine treat- 





ment continued. 

1905 (a) 

. 218,409 

21.52 

13.04 

8.48 

I>> 

1906 . . 

. 211,245 

18.99 

12.67 

6.32 Preventive qumine treat- 





ment extended. 

1907 . . 

. 202,320 

12.46 

7.96 

4-50 

DO 

1908 . . 

. 216,679 

8.04 

5-19 

2.85 

DO 

1909 . . 

. 228,951 

6.96 

4.72 

2.24 

DO 

1910 . . 

. 234,104 

2.10 

3-23 

1.87 

DO 


TablK III. — Malaria in the Naval Hospital at Taranto. 


New Cases 


Year 

Tot 2 * 

^ of force 

1900 . . . 

193 

20.19 

1901 . . . 

130 

13-19 

1902 . . . 

35 

14.64 

1903 • • • 

81 

8.33 

1904 . . . 

89 

9-65 

1905(a) . . 

107 

10.09 

1906 . • . 

72 

7.00 

1907 ... 

74 

6-75 

1908 . . . 

46 

3-68 

1909 ... 

23 

1.25 

19x0 . . . 

13 

0.75 


Remarks 


Preventive quinine treatment begins 
do d® dP dP 

Preventive quinine treatment generalised 


do 

do 

d® 

d® 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


(a) Year of^e periodic recrudescence of the epidemic. 
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Tables 2 and 3 show that since preventive quinine treatment has been 
generally enforced, the number of cases of malaria in the army and navy 
has declined and remained stationary at a minimum figure. 

The same can be said of the workmen employed in building the gigan¬ 
tic Apulian aqueduct. Cases of fever have been quite exceptional, whereas 
formerly, in malarious districts all public works (land-reclamation, etc.) 
had to be stopped in the summer months, causing serious delay and de¬ 
terioration of the work during these intervals. But now the preventive 
quinine treatment, besides the good it does the workmen, represents a great 
advantage for all public contract work, and it is therefore made compul¬ 
sory by the terms of the contract. 

Again, in the ranks of the miners in the province of Grosseto, in Sar¬ 
dinia and Sicily, where formerly malaria claimed so many victims, the 
number of cases, since the preventive use of quinine, has fallen to 1.30 % 
and even to 0.67 %. 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

But here we are more particularly interested in studying the effects 
of preventive quinine treatment on the agricultural population. 

Unfortunately, the apathy and prejudices of the rural population 
have to be overcome. This makes it necessary that in every well-organized 
agricultural settlement the owners or tenant-farmers should detail one or 
more trustworthy persons to distribute the quinine daily, under medical 
supervision, to all workers in the summer months and as long as the autumn 
heats last, at fixed hours and places. These persons should make sure that 
the quinine is swallowed. This was what we did at the Cervelletta, and 
this has become customary on the best farms in the new settlements in the 
Agro-Romano, and in Northern and Southern Italy. 

In the North, I will mention the Stucky estate of Villanova at Por- 
togruaro, and Ponti's Farm in the lower Veronese, both of which have be¬ 
come and continue to be true oases of health in the midst of the periodic 
recrudescence of the epidemic in the surroimding country. 

In Southern Italy I will quote the example set by the Rizzolo estate 
in the commune of Francofonte (Sicily). During thirty years, magni¬ 
ficent and intensive forrage and cereal crops have been raised here, and 
vineyards, orchards of citrus fruit and almonds, mulberry and olive plan¬ 
tations have been laid out. Hygienic dwellings, protected by wire screens, 
have been erected, but, as usual, the carelessness of the peasants has ren¬ 
dered these useless. The beds were even fitted with mosquito-curtains, and 
the irrigation ditches were treated with petroleum. But spite of these 
admirable works for land-reclamation and these careful hygienic mea¬ 
sures, spite of all>the owners could do, malaria persisted in a severe form 
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unti of late years, the simple and easy remedy of distributing quinine 
regularly to all the peasants, to the supposedly healthy and malarious 
alike, has inaugurated a new era of health. 

These, and the many other instances I could quote, clearly show that 
the best hydraulic and land-reclamation works are far from extirpating 
malaria. On the contrary, the severe recrudescence of this disease ends 
by dispersing the finest settlements, as we have seen in the case of the 
Agro Romano. 

As yet further evidence of the efficacy of quinine in preserving the 
health of the peasantry in places and months of severe malarial contagion, 
I will quote a test case and its counter-proof in the agricultural penal settle¬ 
ment at Castiadas in Sardinia. 

For three years, from 1907 to 1909, my method of daily doses of quinine 
at the rate of two tabloids a day to each convict and warder, was carried 
out during the months when the epidemic prevails. 

As is clearly shown by Table 4, from 1904 to 1906, before the intro¬ 
duction of the prophylactic quinine treatment, 48.92 % of the inhabitants 
suffered from malaria. Yet the land had been well drained and reclaimed ; 
the dwellings were protected against mosquitoes in accordance with the 
theory of Dr. Ross; and the fever-stricken were carefully treated with 
quinine and tonics. But it was only by the use of quinine as a preventive 
measure that the easy miracle was performed of reducing the malarial sick- 
rate from 48 % in 1906 to 9 % in 1909. 

In 1910, on the mistaken advice of some of our pathologists and clinical 
authorities, the so-called human-reclamation was undertaken during 
the winter and spring months; that is to say, the malarial patients were 
placed under assiduous treatment, and on the mistaken supposition that 
malaria had thus been stamped out, the preventive quinine treatment was 
suspended during the following summer and autumn. The number of 
cases of malaria at once rose to 19 %. After this severe test my pro¬ 
phylactic treatment was again resorted to in 1911, and spite of the inten¬ 
sified severity of the epedemic in the surrounding country, the malarial 
s-ck-rate again fell to 5 %. 

Thus in conclusion, the health of farm wofkers and of all engaged in 
settling lands, however severely stricken by malaria, can be ensured by 
the simple plan of administering quinine as a preventive measure to all the 
inhabitants during the summer and autumn. 
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Tabi3 IV. — Malaria in the Agricultural Penal Settlement at Castiadas. 

Quinine 

contomed Omm 

kgi. of Malaria Remarks 

. . 694 (92 %) No preventive treatment with 

quinine 

13.674 731 (84 %) D° 

15.080 390 (48 %) DO 

40.230 132 (16 %) Preventive quinine treatment 

35.400 97 {13 %) DO 

32.000 64 ( 9 %) DO 

15.280 139 (19 %) Suspension of preventive qui- 

nine treatment. 

♦ 

Not only is quinine an effective preventive measure when resorted to 
from year to year in small or restricted agricultural settlements, but it 
is equally valuable in the case of extensive regions affected by malaria, 
with a large agricultural population. I could quote in proof of this many 
and many instances of communes restored to health by the efforts of ener¬ 
getic doctors "from Latium southwards, and in the islands. For the sake 
of brevity I will only refer to the malarial sick-rate for the Agro Romano, 
since the efforts of the Rome municipality and of the Red Cross have in¬ 
troduced the preventive quinine treatment, by distributing, as widely as 
possible, quinine taUoids and chocolate-coated quinine pills, for the pre¬ 
vention rather than the cure of the disease. 

No one unacquainted with this district can imagine the difficulties 
which have to be overcome in restoring to health these apathetic peasants, 
full of prejudices, who live a nomadic life, working under the rudest con¬ 
ditions, with the poor^t of food, clothing, and shelter. 

Doctor and nurse, on horseback and in carts, have to cross the most 
inhospitable country, over execrable roads, to hunt up the sufferers. 

Yet Table 5 clearly shows that in 1903, when the prophylactic quinine 
treatment had been spread as much as possible, the number of first attacks 
(4 fever fell from 19 % to 2 and even i %. Similarly the total number of 
malarial patients treated by the Red dross fell from 20 % to 4,3 % and 
even 2 %. And, as control data, the malarial patients admitted into the 
Roman hospitals, gradually fell from 6x94 in 1900, and 4275 in 1901 to 
about 2000, and in 1910 only numbered 1775, or the lowest figure within 
the memory of man. 


Year 

Populati 
on Dec. 

1904 . . 

748 

1905 • • 

861 

1906 . . 

807 

1907 . . 

795 

1908 . . 

700 

1909 . . 

691 

1910 . . 

655 


13 
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Thus the extensive use, I may almost say the drenching with quinine, 
has restored and is retoring our country-side to health, redeeming it from 
the centiuy-old curse of malaria. 


§ 6. J^awa on J^rainage and Hydraulic Meaaures* 

Marshes breed malaria, therefore to extirpate the latter we must 
drain the former. This was the theory which has been put in practice 
for centuries past. Drainage then offered the only hope of delivrance from 
fever, and therefore, in the supreme interests of public health, expense was 
disregarded. 

The pre-romulean peoples had set the good example, and they were 
followed by the Romans. During the Remaissance, and yet more markedly 
before and after the Napoleonic period, the governments of Lombardy- 
Venetia and of Tuscany, and even the more backward ones, such as the 
Papal and the Borbonic, had undertaken drainage works on a Vkist scale, 
following the glorious traditions of I^eonardo and Galileo. From 1862 to 
1900 nearly 118 million lire were spent for this purpose. From 1900 to 
1912 a further sum of 148 million lire has been spent; in all 260 millions. 
Ai outlay of a further 237 is already authorised, besides the 150 million 
lire voted by the Chamber in a bill recently approved. 

But after so many years and the exx)enditure of so many millions on 
drainage works only a fraction of the success had been obtained which has 
since been secured in a period of 10 years, and with several thousand lires 
of net profit (see table I) thanks to the law on State Quinine. 

We are able to account for the failures of the past, now that we have 
seen and proved that no hydraulic and drainage works can absolutely 
ensure the destruction of the anophele mosquitoes. Neglect in the up-keep 
of the canals is enough to produce a luxuriant marsh flora and the accom¬ 
panying mosquitoes. The worst was that in the vain hope of making these 
regions salubrious, the agricultural and economic value of the works under¬ 
taken, from the Maremma southwards, was often neglected and thus 
entire districts reclaimed by drainage, are still inhospitable laiifundia. 

But the recent victories in the battle with malaria have already im¬ 
proved the laws on drainage reclamation and the mode of carrying them out. 
The Act of July 7,1902, recognised, in the Agro Romano as secondary 
reclamation works, those smdl works essential to fanning and hygiene (local 
drainage, levelling, building and up-keep of canals, etc) and assigned to 
them a subsidy amounting to 30 % of their cost paid by the State 
(government, province and commune). 

Then the Act ol July 19, 1911, provides for simultaneous or preli¬ 
minary hydfaulic and forestry works, co-ordinated with the reclamation 
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of low-lands; provision is also made for road-building, besides the necessary 
works for supplying water for drinking and irrigation. 

Thus hydraulic drainage works are no longer carried out as an end in 
themselves; the result aimed at is no longer restricted to rendering the land 
healthy, which was generally a mere dream for future realisation ; this can 
now be more readily obtained, on short notice, by the proper use of good 
quinine, and, the subsequent erection of healthy dwellings, protected 
against mosquitoes. Drainage and hydraulic reclamation works are now 
only the first step towards agriculural improvement, which has been made 
compulsory on the owners. 

And to ensure economic returns, both agricultural and industrial, 
from the lands thus reclaimed, a special commission, appointed by the Minis¬ 
ter of Public Works, Sacchi, and presided over by the Hon. Marquis Raf- 
faele Cappelli, is drafting a new bill for co-ordinating, towards an ultimate 
economic goal, the task assigned the health-officer, the engineer, and 
the farmer. 

Already these three benefactors, along with the school-master and 
the teacher of modern agricultural methods, have formed a holy alliance, 
first entered into on the fields of the Cervelletta, to redeem permanently 
from their desolate condition the malaria-stricken districts of Italy, be- 
•ginning with the Agro Romano. 

These are the cardinal points on which hinges the new legislation on 
agricultural land-reclamation and settlement. 


§ 7 . I,aws on Agricultural Land-Reclamation and Settlement. 

The Act of July 8, 1883, on the reclamation of the Agro Romano 
was enacted at a time when the malarial epidemic raged, attacking both 
men and imported cattle, and when the means of fighting it were yet un¬ 
known. This, and the unprofitable nature of the undertaking, were the 
principle reasons of its complete failure. 

The Act of Dec. 1903, was drawn up by the parliamentary Commission 
(Chimirri, Celli, etc.) on the basis of the valuable experience acquired at 
the Cervelletta, which pointed to the essential requirements for protecting 
men and cattle against malaria, and for the hydraulic and agricultural 
reclamation of that portion of the Valley of the Aniene. Medical dis¬ 
pensaries and schools in the open country were essential features of this 
Act which made use of drainage and agricultural improvements, co-ordi¬ 
nating them with the economic needs of the tenant-farmers, by means of : 

(«) a subsidy of 30 % on the cost -of small hydraulic reclamation 
works, properly, executed, for agricultural and sanitary purposes. 
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(6) privileged loans at 2^ %. repayable in 45 years, for building 
roads, erecting dwellings and shelters for the inhabitants, stables and shel* 
ters for live-stock, planting trees and intensive crops; 

(c) exemption from the land-tax and the tax on cattle for ten years« 

On the other hand, the Government has the right to expropriate 
estates which are not improved and to sell them at auction, the purchaser 
being bound to reclaim and improve them; but there has been no need 
to have recourse to this extreme meusure, and this is the best proof of 
the intrinsic excellence and practical value of this Act of 1903. 

Its bearing has since been enlarged by the Act of July 17, 1910, which 
introduced three further benefits: i. e. land-reclamation and improvement 
was extended beyond the circuit of 10 kms. round the dty and the Valley 
of the Aniene; facilities were granted for the building of hamlets in the 
open country; and a fund for settling the land {cassa di colonizzazione) 
was opened to encourage by, the grant of awards and subsidies, private 
and collective initiative directed towards the solution of the many-sided 
problem of the reclamation of the Agro Romano. 

This same Act of 1910 provided for a Stock-Breeding Institute for 
Latium for the improvement of live-stock and allied industries, and to 
study the causes and suggest preventive and curative measures for control¬ 
ling the epizootic diseases which have prevailed unchecked for centuries 
past. 

The progress realized in the course of a few years ifs noteworthy. 

Of the 194 estates subject to compulsory reclamation and improve¬ 
ment under the Act of 1903, there were, on December 31, 1911 


Completely redaimed or almost 

N. 

31 

occup3dng ha. 

2.391 

Works well advanced .... 


44 

f» ff 

11.253 

„ recently begun .... 

»• 

57 

ff ff 

17.181 

„ not yet begun .... 


31 

tf ft 

7.152 


Nearly ten million lire (9,146,000) have been granted as privileged 
loans for the erection of houses, stables, and other land improvements 
on 56 estates and 11 small farms in the vicinity of the city, occupying 
20,000 ha. 

New dwellings and stables have been erected on 90 estates, with or 
without the assistance of loans, and on 16 estates existing buildings have 
been restored. In all 230 houses with 1800 rooms have been built or res¬ 
tored, 190 new stables opened with accomodation for 6700 head of cattle, 
of which 4433 were already in stables, and 54 other stables have been res¬ 
tored for the use of 1633 animals. 

A new vills^e has arisen at the Magliana with a loan of Lire 230,000, 
and a new farm settlement is being formed by the Cofigregaxione di CaritA 
at Buffalotta.with a loan of about 300,000 lire. 
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The provisions of the act of 1910 are already being applied to 7000 ha. 
to the south and north of Rome. 

Thus, thanks to the carefully co-ordinated eflEorts of the health-officer, 
the hydraulic engineer, the agricultural expert, and the school-master, 
under the guidance of a vigilance Committee appointed by parliament, 
through the activity of the Inspectorship of I^and Reclamation of the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture, the Roman Campagna is reawakening to a new period 
of civilisation, never again to be swept away by the scourge of malaria, 
which is at last mastered by medical science and practice. 

Thus whilst so many other malarious districts call for similar legis¬ 
lative action, whilst the Act of 1911 has already recognized the need of 
settling the land so as to complete and utilise the hydraulic reclamation 
works, we can only express the hope that the Third Italy will be ready with 
the necessary millions, and with the technical and administrative organiza¬ 
tion required for rendering healthy and wealthy so large a part of the 
national territory. 

The arduous conquest of new colonial lands cannot and must not 
entail neglect of the duties and promises contracted with so many districts 
which by a determined effort can now be freed from the terrible heirloom 
handed down to them by their history and their climate. 


‘ Angelo Oelli. 

Professor at th.’ Rome University; 
Member of Parliament. 






HOLLAND. 


CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Dutch Bill for Enabling Agricultural Labourers to be¬ 
come Proprietors of Land with Dwelling-houses^ or to Rent 
Land. 


§ 1. Introduction, 

Dr. E. Vliebergh, whose competence to judge of economic and social 
questions is proved by his books, long well known not only in Belgium 
but in other countries, has recently published an article on the above sub¬ 
ject {Revue Sociale Catholique, Louvain, March, 1912). 

Seeing that he has treated the question very clearly and completely, 
we think we do well in here presenting our readers with the greater part 
of his article, beginning with an extract showing the reasons for the 
above mentioned bill. 

In 1908-9, a State commission for Agnculture appointed by royal 
decree on the 20th. of June, 1906, pubhshed five large volumes giving the 
very interesting results of its enquiries into the economic condition of 
agricultural labourers in Holland, (i) The Commission strongly insisted 

(i) Vetslagen betreCfende den econotnischen toestand der landarbeiden in Nederland. 
2 volumes. Algemeen oversioht van den economisdien toestand der landarbeiders in Ncder* 
land. Rapporten en voorstellen betreffende den economischen toestand der landarbeiders 
In Nederland. Bijlagen van verschillendeh aard, behoorcnde bij de rapporten en voorstellen, 
betreffende den economischen toestand der landarbeiders in Nederland. Van I^angenhasrsen, 
The Hague, igog. 
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on the necessity of facilitating the acquisition of landed property by 
the agricultural labourer. 

At the last congress of the I^eague of Dutch Peasantry, one of the 
members of the Commission, J. Th. Verheggen, Burgomaster of Bugg- 
enum, spoke in favour of the same proposal, and the Government 
has now taken up the subject and drafted the above mentioned bill (No. 202), 
the title of which we have adopted as that of our article. 

I^t us now look into the principal reasons for this bill, translating 
some extracts from the report of the Minister of Agriculture: 

In considering the grounds for this bill, we were convinced that the 
agricultural labourer should not possess more landed property than befits 
his condition. " “ The possession of land by the agricultural labourer 

should not interfere with his occupation as labourer. Though he should 
himself frequently work on his own land, yet this will be but a secondary 
matter, for the land being near his house, it will be cultivated chiefly by his 
family. If his economic condition improve by means of his little farm, and 
he continue successful, the law requires that he shall not spend his earlier 
gains in adding to his ground. But if he still advances and acquires more 
capital he will be allowed more liberty, may add to his ground and raise 
himself little by little. So that as his paid work diminishes he may work 
more and more on his own little property. It does not appear desirable 
that the agricultural labourer, still so weak economically speaking, and 
not yet accustomed to stand on his own legs, should be artificially placed 
by law suddenly in the position of a peasant proprietor. " 


§ 2. Chief Proriaiojta of the BilU 


As the title indicates, the bill has a two-fold aim; ist., to enable ag¬ 
ricultural labourers to obtain possession of a small piece of land with a 
house (called in the bill “ plaatsje’'; art. 4 explains that by “ plaatsje ” 
is meant land with a dwelling house for an agricultural labourer, built or 
about to be built upon it) and 2nd., to facilitate the renting of a piece of 
groimd by the agricultural labourer. 

The small farm, the value of which must not exceed 2,500 florins 
(about 5,000 francs) is to be purchased through the medium of associations 
to be formed in every canton or part of a canton, authorised by Govern¬ 
ment, and having for their sole aim the l^al facilitation of purchase of 
land by agricultural labourers. By the way, it must be observed that 
these associations will have legal recognition. Should no such association 
be formed the communal administration will have the same powers. 
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The Government will lend to the communes the money needful for 
these transactions at 3 % % per annum, and the communes may at the 
same rate lend money on their own responsibility to the above-mentioned 
associations. These facilities for purchase, either through the commune 
or the association, are given only to agricultural labourers between the 
ages of 25 and 50, who can pay at least */ioth of the value of the acquisition; 
in other words, the purchaser of a farm of the value of 2,500 florins must 
be in possession of 250 florins. The remaining Vioths are lent to the purchaser 
by the commune or the association. 

To repay the money borrowed, for the two years following the pur¬ 
chase, interest must be paid at the rate of 3 J from the third year 
onwards repayment must be made in 30 annual instalments at 5 % % 
but the purchaser may if he desires pay less, for art. 45 of the bill author¬ 
ises him to burden the property he has bought to the extent of 25 % of 
the sum borrowed, with an annual charge, redeemable at any time, but 
only after the complete extinction of the remainder of the debt. 

As a guarantee for the sum borrowed, the purchaser gives a mortgage 
on the little property bought, but under this head he has no expense, for 
the deed of mortgage may be made under private seal, and all the deeds 
required by the law, or concerned in its execution are exempt from stamp 
duty and are registered gratis. 

The bill also deals with the extent of the liberty accorded to the pur¬ 
chaser who has not yet fully repaid the sum borrowed : as long as the in¬ 
stalments are not fully paid he cannot let the little farm, nor can he hand it 
over to any other person during his life-time, but his testamentary liberty 
is in no way restricted, so that he can by will leave the usufruct to his 
heirs. 

The law had to be so drafted as not to give rise to a trade in small 
farms. Therefore art. 53 forbids the sale of the farm before all the instal¬ 
ments are paid, unless with the authorisation of the commune or associa¬ 
tion through which it was purchased, and art. 47 stipulates that the agri¬ 
cultural labourer must only once be assisted to purchase a farm under 
this law in order to prevent his being able by selling it to pay off the in¬ 
stalments still due, and immediately to buy another. 

According to art. 54 the little farm must not be burdened with ground 
xent or mortgage other than those of which we have spoken, as long as 
15 instalments remain unpaid, and during this time the proprietor cannot 
purchase any other landed property without authorisation from the body 
which has acted as intermediary for him in the purchase. 

The statement of the intention of the bill gives an example of what 
may be due from the purchaser. Suppose, it says, that the agricultural 
labourer buys a small farm of the value of 1,400 florins, and is in a po- 
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sition to pay down at once 200 florins, leaving 1,200 still due. For two 
years he must pay interest at 3 ^4 %»is 42 florins. When the two 
years have [expired the instalments begin and must be paid for 30 years. 
Each instalment will be of 66 florins but, as we have said, he may burden 
his property with a ground rent not exceeding 25 % of the sum bor¬ 
rowed, so that, according to the hypothesis, the property may be charged 
with a rent of 10.50 florins, representing at the rate of 3 % %, a capital 
of 300 florins ; only 900 florins then remain to be paid by annual instalments 
of 49.50 florins each. The purchaser must therefore pay annually this 
instalment of 49.50 florins, and the ground rent of 10.50 florins, making 
60 florins in all. At the end of 30 years he will have to pay no more than 
10.50 florins per annum, and this as we have said may be redeemed. But 
paragraph 3 of art. 43 permits the payment of this in advance. This is 
the method of purchase for the agricultural labourer. 

The law also provides that to those agricultural labourers who have 
no farm, small strips of ground may be let; however, the rent must not 
exceed 30 florins. The land must be suitable for cultivation, well situated 
and the rent must not be excessive. In this case, also the agricultural 
labourer who desires such a piece of land must apply either to the asso¬ 
ciation of his canton or to the administration of his commune. The 
contract is made in writing but under private seal, and the re-letting at 
the end of the period named must be provided for according to art. 49 
of the bill. If the former holder does not take the land back, the 
improvements made by him must be allowed for according to common law. 


§ 3. Measures for Facilitating the Execution of the If aw. 


The Government proposes to establish three methods for facilitating 
the execution of the law by the appointment of special commissions for 
patronage and supervision, by the reduction of expenses to the min¬ 
imum, and by a right of expropriation. 

Within the judicial area of every tribunal of a canton shall be appointed 
one or more of such commissions, of which at least one member must 
be an agricultural labourer. These commissions, occupying premises 
placed at their disposal by the commune, their travelling, hotel and oflidal 
eaqpenses being paid by the Government, shall give their opinion to the lab¬ 
ourers on all that concerns the carrying out of the law. They must an¬ 
nually draw up a written report on the farms of the agricultural labourers, 
and ^e rented strips of ground in their district The commissioners shall 
always have right of access to the rented strips and also to the labourer's 
farm until dtl the annual instalments shall be paid. 
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The law aims at reducing to the minimum the expenses incurred by 
the buyers: we have already mentioned the gratuitous registration of all 
necessary deeds. These are all exempt from stamp duties; deeds of 
mortgage, by which the purchaser of a small plot may give a guarantee 
for the sum he borrows, may be made under private seal* 

Furthermore art, i8 of the bill provides that the costs of adminis¬ 
tration of the associations of which we have spoken, shall be reimbursed 
by the Government, which also shall charge itself with the costs of expro¬ 
priation (of which expropriation we shall have to speak later) so that the 
associations having themselves to pay 3 ^4 % iiiterest will be able to lend 
at this rate to labourers becoming purchasers. With regard to the com¬ 
missions for patronage and supervision, constituted by the law, they must 
always give gratuitously any information required by intending 
purchasers. 

But there is in the bill a more radical clause, founded on the Dutch 
law of 1910 as to habitations, (woningwet) and on the English law of 1907, 
which came into force on the ist. January, 1908; according to this last, 
when there is no means of buying land privately, or at a reasonable price 
the holder may be expropriated or compelled to let for a term of years. 
This Dutch bill proposes to add further clauses to the law of the 28th Au¬ 
gust 1851 concerning expropriation. The agricultural labourer who wishes 
to buy or rent land under this bill will usually know what he wishes to 
buy or rent, and will address himself to the association or commune with 
a definite object, having previously entered more or less into an agreement 
with the actual proprietor who wishes to sell or let. The association or 
the commune may also sell or let lands which they possess or which they 
have obtained by ordinary contract; by the terms of art. 19 of the bill, 
landed property belonging to the State may be sold under private seal to 
associations or commimes under the conditions contemplated in it. But 
in the case of the association or the commune having no land to dispose 
of, or at least none which can be freely purchased, the bill gives them 
the right of expropriation. The Minister of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce, explaining the intention of this bill, which was drawn up by 
himself, says: According to the view of the undersigned (the Minister), 
recourse should seldom be had to expropriation, but the effect of these claus¬ 
es in inducing proprietors voluntarily to sell their land is unmistak¬ 
able, and may attain the object contemplated by the law. Besides, the 
expropriation is confined to land without buildings ; art. 58 (art. 105) stip¬ 
ulates that expropriation shall not extend to buildings, or to land which is 
united with the house and garden, as considering the object in view, 
there was no ne^ to go further, and it is only possible in the case of a 
small farm (plaatsje) when there are at least two applications to purchase, 
and in the case of land to be let, at leAst five applications.'* 
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The expropriation shall not take place till the commission of patron¬ 
age and supervision above-mentioned shall have given its opinion; it 
^all be decided by Royal Decree, if the permanent deputation shall agree 
after the Council of State has been consulted. The expropriation shall be 
made in the name of the association or the commune, those interested 
having been heard. The compensation paid to the expropriated owner 
should represent the market value of the land he has been compelled to 
sell or let; art. 58 (art. 121) declares that the object for which exporpria- 
tion is made shall not affect the amount of compensation. 


AIiFRBOO RUGGBRI, gerente leaponaabOe. 
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The International Institute of Agriculture was established under 
the International Treaty of June 7th., 1905, which was ratified by 40 
Governments. Ten other Governments have since adhered to the 
Institute. 

It is a Government Institution in which each Country is 
represented by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General 
Assembly and a Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, confining its operations within an international 
sphere, shall: 

(a) Collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible statis¬ 
tical, technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable 
and animal products, the commerce in agricultural products, and 
the prices prevailing in the various markets; 

(b) Communicate to parties interested, also as promptly as 
possible, the above information; 

(c) Indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

{d) Make known the new diseases of plants which may appear 
in any part of the world, showing the territories infected, the progress 
of the diseases, and, if possible, the remedies which are effective; 

(e) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur¬ 
ance, and credit in all their aspects; collect and publish information 
which might be useful in the various countries for the organisation of 
works connected with agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is 
occasion for it, measures for the protection of the common interests 
of farmers and for the improvement of their conditions, after having 
utilized all the necessary sources of information, such as the wishes 
expressed by international or other agricultural congresses, or by 
congresses of sciences applied to agriculture, or agricultural societies, 
academies, learned bodies, etc. 

The Institute publishes: (a) a Bulletin of Agricultural Statis¬ 
tics ; {b) a Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence and Plant Diseases ; 
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CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 
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GERMANY. 

KBGENT NEWS. 


I. Legislation and State Intervention 
in regard to Agricultural Organisations. 


Cooiinaaes as Members of <kH>peratire Societies {Administrative Author¬ 
ization ).—It is of the greatest importance for the co-operative societies 
especially co-operative credit societies, to be able to include among 
their members the commune in the territory of which they are situated. 
The adherence of the commtme gives them so much more credit with 
the population and often attracts farmers who up to then had held 
aloof. 

However, in becoming members of a co-operative society the com¬ 
munes assume burdens and responsibilities. And their right to adhere 
to such a society without administrative authorization has been con¬ 
tested. 

In Prussia the matter has been settled by a sentence of the Court 
of Appeal, pronounced on April i8th., 1907. 

In terms of this sentence, the assent of the district authorities to 
the operations of the communes can only be insisted upon by the 
judicial authorities when there is a formal rule to that effect contained 
in the general provisions for the local administration. It follows that 
in the absence of sudi a rule the legal authorities entrusted with the 
registration of commercial societies in Prussia have no right to refuse 
to enter a commune on the list of members of a co-operative society. 
In most of the other States of Germany similar arrangements have been 
made. 

In Bavaria, communes desirous of becoming members of a co-opera¬ 
tive society, in accordance with article 159 of the regulations for the 
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communes^ require the approval of the superior authority. This may 
be granted, in conformity with the Ministerial Decree of May 13th., 1905, 
if the business offers sufficient security, and if it is to the immediate 
interests of the commune or the public advantage. These provisions 
have been interpreted by a decision of the Minister for Home Affairs, 
of June 19th., 1910. A commune had been refused authority to adhere to 
a rural bank of unlimited liability, for the reason that the engagement 
of all its property in security for the debts of a co-operative society, 
was incompatible with the principles in the regulations of the communes 
in relation to the preservation of communal property, and that the 
advantages were not in proportion to the risk. The Minister of Home 
Affairs declared in his decree that it was a question of a society of 
public utility and that the. approval asked for was to be granted if suffi¬ 
cient security were offered by the financial position of the society, the 
number and solvency of its members, its management and administra¬ 
tion, the supervision of its business both by travelling inspectors and 
by the Central Bank to which it was affiliated, and finally by the 
progress it had made, etc. 

(Summarised from the Deutsche landwirtschafUiche Genossenschaftspresset May 30th. 

19x0 and June 30th., zqzx, and the Verbandskundgabt of Match zsth, zgzs). 


2. Work of the Federations 

and of the Central Institutions of the Co-operative Societies 
and of the Large Agricultural Associations. 


The Intervention of the National Federation of Qerman Agricultural Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies with a view to the Proportional Distribution of Butter in the 
Various Regions of Qermany. —The unequal distribution of the agricultural 
and industrial regions in a country has for its natural consequence a 
•want of equUibriuni between the production and consumption of agri¬ 
cultural produce in the various regions and it is an important economic 
problem how to bring the surplus from the agricultural to the industrial 
districts when 'the production of food stuffs is not sufficient for the re¬ 
quirements of the population. 

Thus, there are in Germany large districts; especially East Prussia, 
West Prussia, Pomerania, Schleswig-Holstein, the Grand Duchy of Ol¬ 
denburg, and the Southern part of Bavaria, where the production of 
butter for exceeds the demands of the local consumers, udiile in thes 
industrial regions of the Centre, West and South-West,. the dairie 
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can not satisfy the demand. They are obliged to supply themselves 
from elsewhere. This necessity will be increased in proportion as the 
quantity of milk for butter making diminishes with the increased con¬ 
sumption of fresh milk. 

Up to the present, the dairies have generally sold their surplus milk 
and made up for any deficit by purchase from dealers. This is not a 
satisfactory solution, for, without the charges for the services of the 
dealers, this system puts the dairies in the hands of their suppliers and 
exposes them even to the risk of a deterioration in the quality of their 
butter. These evils are in part remedied by the establishment of direct 
or indirect relations between dairies that are obliged to purchase butter 
and those that are abundantly supplied. It is very difficult to establish 
relations of this kind between dairies of different regions. They exist, 
for example, between the industrial district of Silesia and the Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies of West Prussia and it is said the exchange has given 
great satisfaction. But this is rather an exceptional case. Generally, 
the Regional Federations of Co-operative Dairies favour the sale of the 
butter of their affiliated societies at a distance, just as they contribute 
to establish a balance between the supply aad demand in their own 
districts. There is, for example, a Sale Syndicate of the North German 
Dairies, which has for many years supplied butter to hundreds of West 
German dairies. 

The advantage of intervention of this kind is so evident that 
it has often been proposed to give it further development. Various pro¬ 
posals have been made for the purpose, of which the most important is 
that of the foundation of a central organisation for the whole of Ger¬ 
many, the r 61 e of which would be to act as intermediary for purchase 
and sale for all the co-operative dairies. But opinions are divided with 
regard to these proposals. 

The matter has been several times considered by the special com¬ 
mittee to which the National Federation of German Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies has entrusted the study of dairy problems, and also 
by the experts in the employ of the above Federation. 

The Special Committee last concerned itself with the matter on De¬ 
cember 13th., 1911, but without arriving at a final solution, and, on its 
suggestion, the subject was again dealt with on the 20th. February, 1912, 
by a more limited meeting of representatives of the co-operative organisa¬ 
tions specially interested. The deliberations were terminated by a re¬ 
solution, requesting the National Federation of German Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies to furnish, without charge, co-operative dairies making 
request for butter, with the addresses of co-operative societies suppl3Wg 
it. In addition, the attention of the co-operative dairies was c^ain 
drawn to the. sale syndicates and periodical auctions, while the wish 
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was expressed that these organizations should oo-operate in the capital, 
instead of working independently as at present. 

In fulfilment of these desires, the National Federation has just 
invited its affiliated dairies, by means of the Deutsche landwirtschaft- 
liche Genossenschaftspresse of March 30th., 1912, to send it offers of 
supply, with statement of quantity, quality, the period within which 
consignment can be made, price and other conditions. 1/ists of these 
offers will be drawn up later to be forwarded to all the societies of 
the National Federation at their request. 


3 . Miscellaneous Information. 


(A) Agricultural Co-operation. 


I. — Co-operative Society for Scientific Pig Improvement In the District of Neu- 
Ulm (Bavaria) and its Contract with the Towns of Ulm and Neu-Ulm for the De¬ 
livery of Fattened Pigs.—^This Society affords an interesting example of a 
new application of the co-operative idea. It was founded, two years 
ago, on March 19th., 1910, under form of a registered limited liability 
Society. 142 farmers adhered to it at the start. The value of the 
shares (parts) is 200 marks. No member may have more than 20 shares. 
At the end of 1910, the total amount of shares subscribed was 45,200 
marks. 

The object of the society at first was the rearing of pigs. This 
branch of agriculture is too little developed in Bavaria, because, as Coun¬ 
sellor Risch of Neu-Ulm, the founder of the society, showed in the con¬ 
stituent meeting, the Bavarian farmers have been discouraged from it 
on account of the too rapid variation in the price of pigs and still 
more by the losses they have too often suffered through epidemics. 
While the livestock census of December 1st., 1907, gave the average 
of 39.2 pigs for every 100 inhabitants and 63.6 pigs per 100 hectares 
of cultivated land in Prussia, and for all Germany the average was 
354 per 100 persons and 63.2 per 100 hectares of cultivated land, in 
Bavaria it was only 30.8 and 44.4, respectively. Therefore Bavaria 
has to import every year about 500,000 pigs from the other Federated 
States or from abroad. The contrary is the case with the production of 
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homed cattle, which is comparatively far greater in Bavaria than in 
Prussia or in the whole Empire. 

The cooperative society, while seeking profits, tries to encourage the 
improvement of pigs in Bavaria first by showing practically that it may 
be very lucrative if intelligeutly directed and then by supplsdng the 
farmers with young pigs for fattening which have been bred with special 
care to save them from disease. On an estate of 13.5 hectares leased for 
30 years from the Commune of Weissenhom, the society has started a 
farm, in accordance with plans prepared by Professor Palke of Leipzig, 
where pigs may be produced and reared under favourable conditions, 
offering the best guarantees for their proper fattening. They are sold 
when 6 or 8 weeks old. Last year the society thus produced and sold 
over 1,000. Its net profits between April 15th. and December 30th., 1910, 
were 1,115 marks, allowing of the distribution of a dividend of 4 %• In 
1911, a very unfavourable year, owing to the scarcity of money and 
the rise in price of food for the pigs, together with the fall in price of 
the animals themselves, a dividend of 3^ % was given on the net 
profits of the farm, which amounted to 1,810 marks. 

Recently the work has been considerably extended. The scardtj' 
of meat last year suggested to the society the idea of increasing its 
production of pigs and of devoting itself to their fattening. In order to 
ensure a market, it has entered into a contract with the two towns of Ulm 
and Neu-Ulm. This is really an attempt at co-operation between town and 
country and deserves to be considered most attentively. It differs 
slightly from the proposal made to the town of Ulm in accordance 
with the plan prepared by Professor Falke. According to that, the 
society was to have the technical direction and responsibility, whilst 
the town furnished the capital and engaged to buy a certain number 
of fattened pigs, at a price agreed on in advance. 

The following are the principal conditions of the contract concluded 
in December, 1911 between the Weissenhom Society and the towns of 
Ulm and Neu-Ulm, which came into force on the ist. of January, 1912; 

The Society and the two towns mutually engage, the former to 
deliver, the latter to purchase, a certain number of pigs for slai^hter. 
weighing about no kg. alive. The number is fixed at 1,000 for 1912; 
it is to be increased in future 3rears according to a contract to be ar¬ 
ranged at the beginning of each year. The pigs must be delivered at 
the rate of 126 marks per 100 kg. when already slaughtered, or 100 marks 
per 100 kgs. when alive. This rate will, however, be reduced by l 
mark if for at least 3 months of the same year the general market 
price is below 126 marks per 100 kgs of the slaughtered anim al. 

The two tovms place a piece of land within their territories free 
of charge at ^e disposal of the society. 
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They further engage to pay 4 % interest on the capital required 
for the building of the establishments* up to the amount of 15,000 
marksJn order not to have to pay too heavy sinking fund instalments 
on the costs of building, the society would have liked the two towns 
also to undertake to pay the half, in case of the contract, which has 
only been made for five years, not being renewed on expiry. As the 
Communal administration did not accept this proposal, the Bavarian 
Government intervened, granting the society a credit of 25,000 marks 
at 3 % to be repaid in 20 annual pajrments of equal amount, with the 
clause that the State will renounce its claim to h^ of the sum still 
due at the end of five years, in case of the contract not being renewed. 

To enable the society to meet the expense of the supply of food, 
the two towns open for it a standing credit, without interest, of 60 
marks per animal, guaranteed by pledge and insurance. 

Thus the serious question of provisioning cities with the assistance 
of the communal authorities, so often discussed in recent years has been 
solved by these two towns without their having to enter on hazardous 
experiments by themselves in founding establishments for production. 
Handing over, as they intend to do, the pigs supplied by the society 
to butchers who engage to sell the meat at a fixed rate, they will be 
able to control the prices, whilst the farmery will have the advantage 
of a certain market and a fixed tariff for their produce. 

It is to be desired that the undertaking may be a complete success, 
and that the example may be followed by many other towns and agri¬ 
cultural associations. 

(In two articles by lllnistetial Coimdllor von Btatm, of Munich, in the Landwirtschaft^ 
lickss Jukrbuck fOr Baymn, 19x1, No. 15 and 19x2, No. 3. from which we reproduce 
these notes, ample explanations on technical pointo will be found). 


* 

♦ ♦ 

2. — Co>operative Motor Car Traasport Societies in tbe Proviace of Haaover_ 

To complete the information given some months ago in this Bnlletin 
(Number 2, February, 1911) on the results attained by certain co-oper¬ 
ative motor car transport societies, vre reproduce from the fourth 
Number of the Deutsche landwirtschaftUche Genossenschaftspresse (Feb¬ 
ruary 29th., 1912), the following data as to the espeiimeuts made in 
this oonnectiou in the Province of Hanover. 

The first soaeties started for goods and passenger transport in the 
country were not successful. They had to be liquidated one after the 
other at a loss. 

According to Herr Bussen, the General Secretary of the Federation 
of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Hanover, the author of 
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the artide we refer to, the causes of this ill success were the following: 
First of all, the finandal bases of the sodeties were not suffidently 
solid. Rural populations are distrustful of co-operative enterprises and 
generally only invest their money in them to a very limited degree. 
Thus, these sodeties found themsdves at the start in a precarious con¬ 
dition. They were forced to borrow a large part of the capital for ini¬ 
tial and working expenses, thus contracting heavy debts. The inevitable 
difficulties at the start were aggravated by this, which might have been 
avoided if the sodeties had had a strong and independent finandal position. 

Besides, suffident account was not always taken, in founding these 
sodeties, of the conditions necessary to thdr working. It is essential 
that the intercourse between the communes it is proposed to provide with 
a motor car service should be suffident for a regular passenger and 
goods traffic such as may ensure the continuance of the sodety. 

A motor car co-operative sodety can only exist on condition of its 
uniting a certain number of hamlets and villages with a town, on which 
they are really dependent commercially and administratively and for 
intellectual purposes. 

Another important condition for the success of such a sodety is the 
good condition of the roads and the security as well as regularity of 
the service. To attract the public there must be at its disposal a con¬ 
venient mode of transport on which it can rely. 

In order to ensure the good working of the undertaking the sodety 
must have at least two vehides, to avoid interruptions of the service 
in case of acddents or for repairs. The two cars should be of the same 
model in order to facilitate such repairs. 

There is no advantage in buying second hand cars as the savings 
on the price are soon absorbed in repairs. ' 

The losses suffered by former sodeties have served as a warning to 
the new ones. 

On these new ones Herr Bussen's artide above referred to gives 
interesting particulars. They are three in number and indude among 
their founders the Hanoverian Federation of Agricultural Co-operetive 
Sodeties. 

The first, the Suhlendorf- Uelzen Motor Car Transport Co-operative 
Sodety, was founded on February 17th., 1911. 

The Shares are fixed at 300 marks, to be paid in full. The initial 
capital, about 30,000 marks, has been almost fully subscribed. Besides, 
since the liability of each shareholder is z,ooo marks, the Sodety has 
a considerable credit. 

The line connects two large villages with the chief town of the 
district of Uelzen and the traffic is very active, espedally among^ 
schoolchildren. 
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Another society, the Eldagsen-Bamten Co-operative Motor Car 
Transport Society, was founded on June 29th., 1911 to ran between the 
town of Bldagsen, situated between two lines af railway, and the neigh¬ 
bouring stations. The shares (parts) are valued at 100 marks, payable in 
full and liable to a call of 150 marks. The amount derived from the 150 
shares subscribed was invested in the purchase of a large car costing 17,000 
marks and another costing 3,500 marks, so that after these purchases 
there remained a small working capital. 

Special prudence was exercised in the foundation of this society 
and there was first a trial period in which the industrial society sup¬ 
pling the cars bore all the expense. 

The third society, the Marschacht-Wittorf-Ltineburg, was the last 
founded. In order to protect itself against eventual losses, it has intro¬ 
duced the followii^ system, deserving to be mentioned by way of example: 
it has made a contract with the city of Eiinebmg, which is one of its 
members and possesses five shares (parts) (of 100 marks;each), to the ef¬ 
fect that the town shall make up the eventual deficit of the undertaking 
up to the amount of 3,500 marks per year. Other Communes are to 
render themselves similarly liable to the amount of 2,500 marks. This 
is a system that has long been in use, dating from when the railway lines 
were first made. Besides the approximate estimate of profits admits of 
the hope that the undertaking will be a paying one. The price of the 
two cars is covered by the subscribed capital, of which the shopkeepers 
of the town of Liineburg, for whom the new line is a great advantage, 
have paid up the considerable sum of about 15,000 marks. The work¬ 
ing expenses, including sinking fimd, of 15 % are estimated at 17,000 
marks. The annual returns from the regular passenger service of 8 
journeys of ii kilometres with an average of 10 passengers are estimated 
at 17,500 marks. Allowing for 2,000 marks for supplementary journeys 
and the carriage of luggage, and 2,000 marks from the Postal De¬ 
partment for carrying the mail, the net profits will be 4,500 marks. 
The number of passengers will probably be larger than that taken as 
a basis in calculating the revenue, since in the two previously men¬ 
tioned societies it has far exceeded the estimate. 

In addition to these three societies, we may mention, on the strength 
of a notice in the Deutsche landwirtschafUiche Genossenschaftspresse of 
April 30th,, a fourth co-operative motor car transport society, founded 
quite recently in the same province for the establishment of rapid com¬ 
munication between the towns of Osterwald and Hanover. The founders 
of this society, chief among whom is Herr Bussen himself, have had 
to apply to the regional court of Hanover for the entry of the society 
on the register of co-operative societies, this having been refused by the 
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local court of first instance on the ground that the society was an ord¬ 
inary transport business and only indirectly profited its members. 


3. — Professions of the Persons Managing the Agricuitnrai Co>operative Credit 
Societies in Bavaria. — The Verbandskundgabe, organ of the Bavarian Fed¬ 
eration of Agricultural Co-operative Societies and the Central Bavarian 
I/}an Bank, publishes in its 8th number, April loth., 1912., a statistical 
table showing the professions of the principal officers in the rural credit 
banks of the various districts of Bavaria. We shall only give the total 
figures. The table deals with the Managers, Presidents of the Board of 
Administration, and the Cashiers of 2,160 banks. These offices are dis¬ 
tributed as follows: 



Clergy 

Schoblmasten 

Other 

ProfeMionB 

Managers. 

131 

22 

2,007 

Presidents of the Board of Adminis- 




ministration. 

488 

106 1 

1,566 

Cashiers. 

291 

425 

1.444 


910 

553 

5.017 

* 

= 14% 

- 8 - 5 % 

- 77 * 5 % 


Among the persons included in the third column agriculturists are 
greatly in the majority, and the Verbandskundgabe concludes by declaring 
unjustified the reproach made of an insufficient representation of the 
agricultural element in the management and administration of the rural 
banks. 


(B) Agriculture Association. 

I. —Pouodatioa of a League of Warttemberg Peaaaata. — The farmers of 
the Kingdom of Wurttemberg, following the example of those of West¬ 
phalia, Bavaria, Baden, etc., have just formed a le«^e with aims similar 
to those of the other leagues. Those aims are the defence of the moral 
and material interests of the farmers of the country, exclusive of any 
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political or religious tendency. The Federation will establish relations 
with the other leagues and collaborate with them as soon as the com¬ 
mon interests of the farmers demand it. 

The headquarters of the league, which will be registered in the 
courts as an association in civil law, are provisionally established at 
Heilbronn. The following oflScers have been elected: Herr Otto Hart¬ 
mann, Oberginsbach, President; Herr Karl Henn, Gundesheim, Vice- 
president, and Herr Franz Feilmeyer, of Ruytal, second vice-president. 
The executive committee will be composed of these three and five 
other members. 

As hitherto the Wurttemberg farmers have had no strong professional 
organization, it is to be expected that the new foundation will con¬ 
siderably assist in the development of agriculture in the Kingdom. 

(Sununafised from the Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Presses No. X2, February xoth., 19x2). 

♦ 

♦ « 

2. — Famiwomen’g Associations in the Eastern Provinces. — Just as iu Bel¬ 
gium and in Russian Poland, also in Germany, the Farmwomen are be¬ 
ginning to unite in associations, What the peasants’ leagues are doing 
for the farmer, the farmwomen’s leagues are doing for his wife, by en¬ 
couraging the sentiment of class and completing the professional and 
social education of their members. We find a very large number of these 
Associations in the Eastern Provinces of the Empire, where two large 
federations have been founded, one in East and the other in West Prussia. 
The object of these associations is to extend the work of the country¬ 
women by exchange of opinions, information, etc., and to encoturage 
the industries and sciences that have an influence on household manage¬ 
ment. In addition, the associations propose to found offices for sale of 
rural household produce, that is of the farmyard and kitchengarden. 
The first of these associations was founded by Frau E. Boehm in East 
Prussia. The example was soon followed and later on these associations 
founded provincial federations or leagues. The first association of the 
kind in West Prussia was due to the initiative of Frau Zimmer, wife of 
the clergyman at Neukirch. On January 25th., 1910, all the Women’s 
Associations of the province together founded a provincial league, which, 
according to its last annual report, now includes I2 associations with 
892 members. Both the Federations of East and West Prussia have 
sde offices. Both are affiliated to the Chambers of Agriculture, which 
have readily placed at their disposal their offices and their scientific 
and technical staff and have even given them subsidies. In order to 
provide their members with technical education, the federations have 
organized coumes on the utilisation of fruit and vegetables, poultry im- 
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provement, etc. The oigan of these federations is the review " Ost- 
deutsche Frauenarbeit" (Bast German Women's Work). In exceptional 
cases, women living in towns may become members of these agricul¬ 
tural housewives’ associations that hope more and more to interest the 
urban classes in agriculture. 

(Sutnmatlfled from Kattrias Salm: LandfrausnorganistUion^ ia the Landwirtsckaftlickt 
PfM 54 t XXXIV, No. 40, May xSth., zQzi)* 


. * 

♦ « 

3. —Agfricultural Association and Legal Assistance. — It is notorious that 
the farmers, and especially the peasants, are frequently victims of 
money lenders and are often taken advantage of by cattle dealers. 

Their ignorance of the provisions of the law exposes them likewise 
to many other dangers. 

Again when they have a case to be pleaded in court they are sel^ 
dom in a position to choose a good attorney or advocate or to judge 
of the advisability of an appeal. As a remedy for all this, a certain 
number of agricultural associations have instituted a service of legal 
assistance for their members. This may be limited to the furnishing 
of legal information, or cases may be put into the hands of lawyers 
indicated by the associations. A very highly developed system of legal 
assistance has been adopted by the Baden Peasants' I<eague. This league, 
which in 1910 included 1,045 local associations with 12455 members 
and extends its action to the whole Grand Duchy of Baden and the 
Principality of Hohenzollern, furnishes information both to the afl&liated 
associations and to private members and pays tor their defence in court 
by a certain number of lawyers (at present 14) retained by it. 

(а) The league supplies information Jree and accepts the risks of 
the case^ when it is a matter of dispute relating to purchase and 
exchange of cattle^ agricultural produce, machinery, etc., unless these 
articles have been bought from the league itself. It also gives its as¬ 
sistance in serious cases of usury and fraud on condition that the con¬ 
tracts have been made by farmers in connection with their work. 

(б) The league only provides legal information in cases relating 

to contracts entered into with farm servants and labourers, the demands 
of carters and day labourers, farm leases, damage to agricultural build¬ 
ings and land, the produce of the soil, cattle machinery and imple¬ 
ments, damage caused by game and by the* manoeuvres, and finally in 
cases of expropriation*: ... 

{c) The league may directly undertake the conduct of a case of 
considerable interest for itself or for a large number of its members. 
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(i) l^e local associations have a right to the legal assistance of 
the league in all theit lawsuits, except when there is question of the 
provision of articles which the league itself sells. 

In order to avoid useless lawsuits, the league does not repay the 
costs of any member who, before brining his case into court, knows 
that the defendant is insolvent. In the same way, repayment is not 
made, if the plaintifF can produce no proofs or witnesses, so that the 
verdict of the Court has to be based exclusively on his oath. In both 
cases, the league may, however, consent, on previous request of the 
party, to conduct the case at its own expense. The member loses his 
right to free assistance if he makes false allegations to his lawyer or 
conceals important facts and the case is lost in consequence. The same 
holds, if the plaintiff intervenes personally in the case and especially if 
he accepts an arrangement to his disadvantage with his adversary, against 
the lawyer’s advice. 

As a rule, the league only pays the expenses of procedure in the 
first instance. For repayment of ulterior expenses, a special application 
must be submitted to the league. 

The league intervenes as follows: 

The member whose interests have suffered applies to the president 
of the local association who tries to reconcile the parties. If the advers¬ 
ary refuses any compromise, the president g^ves the member an order 
for legal assistance. Furnished with this order the member goes to the 
lawyer appointed by the league for his district. There are no immediate 
dealings between the league and the lawyers. The lawyer demands his 
fee of the plaintiff and the latter applies to the league for reimbursement. 

The expenses borne by the league for this system of legal assistance 
were: 


In igo4 . . . 17,728.28 Mks. 

■» 1907 . . . 19,204.93 t 

* 1910 . . . 34,234.20 » 


The following figures show the number of cases in whidb informa¬ 
tion was given. 


Votal Writtea Total 






19^ * • • 

623 

258 

908 

1907 . . • 

748 

299 


1910 • . . 

1.659 

910 

*.569 
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The number of cases conducted by the league at its own cost was 
in 1904, 391, in 1907, 549 and in 1910, 942. 

In addition to direct assistance the league has endeavoured, by 
means of publications and lectures, to extend the knowledge of the law 
among the agricultural classes, and it is undeniable that its influence 
in this respect has been most beneficent, especially in combatting 
tisuty. 

{Sunmuurlfled from A. Burkbbt, lUckissch^Ut dunk laudwirtsckmfiliekt Vtrtimgunien 
in ** Dot Lund **, no. 2, January xit., 29x2 
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BULGARIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


First Working Year of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 


Sources: 

Report of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria for igzi, xst Year, Sofia, 1912. 

The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria — Bulletin of Economic and Social IrdMgence^ 
February, 19x2. Publi^ed by the International Institute of Agriculture. 

DOBREFF : Die landwirtachaftlichen Kreditgenossensdiaften in Bulgarien. (Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies in Bulgaria), l^langen, 1911, 


Introduction, 

We have already on various occasions spoken of the efforts made in 
Bulgaria for the foundation of institutions for the development of small 
agricultural credit (i). It will then be sufficient for us here to recall the 
chief result of these efforts which was that the law of December iittu, 1910 
established a Central Co-operative Bank to perform the same service for 
the small agricultural credit associations of the country as the Agricultural 
Bank of Bulgaria had been performing on its own account and very success¬ 
fully since 1903. We must also here remark that the Central Co-operative 
Bank has in no way led to a reduction of this work of the Agricultural 
Bank of Bulgaria. Quite the contrary; the latter and the National Bank 
having (§ 8 of the abwe law) each to contribute to the initial ftmd of the 
new Ba^ an amount of 2% million levas; they are both, according to 
paragraph 3 of the law, considered as founding members of the new 


<i) 8ce BuOaHn of Bconomie and SookU InMIifanca,. January and Pebntary, xgxt* 
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establishment. The ordinary members are the associations of credit which 
have joined with them in making up the initial capital. 

The new bank began work on March i8th., 1911 and closed its first 
year's accounts on December 31st. The results of this first year’s work 
have just been published in a report of 71 quarto pages, and we shall 
now place the most important of them before our readers. 

This “ Report of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria,” contains 
first a summary of the ** I^aw (of December nth., 1910) on the Central 
Co-operative Bank,” promulgated December 17th., 1910 (O. S.) (i) ; the 
law of February 17th., 1907 (O. S.) on Co-operative Associations, amended 
and completed by the law of March 2nd. (O. S.) ; the law of Decem¬ 
ber 26th., 1910 (O. S.) on Insurance of Agricultural Produce against 
Hail; and finally the law of December 26th., 1910 on Insurance of I^arge 
Homed Cattle (2). Then follow particulars of the working of the Bank. 
We reproduce the following passages: 


§ I. Organization and Administration. 


Boaf'dof Administration .—As may be seen in §§ 18 and 19 of the above 
law of December nth., 1910, this board is composed of a director and two 
administrators. In 191 sittings it has dealt with 1,004 matters. It then 
had to deal with the organization of the Bank for the current year, 1911. 
It was necessary to discuss and eventually to approve the regulations drawn 
up by the management and the corresponding sections, to accept the ap¬ 
plications for credit made by ordinary members and to decide on their 
distribution, to make out the various accounts, and regulate the corre¬ 
spondence service to be maintained with other banks as well as the 
insurance and other services. 

The decisions of the Board of Administration, carried unanimously, 
were approved by the Superior Council (see below), by the Financial and 
by the Commercial and Agricultural Departments. They referred to the 
following amongst other matters: Provisional Regulations in regard to the 
Ordinary Members of the Bank — Conditions of Hail Insurance — Rate of 
Interest and Commission — Provisional Regulation on the Inspection of 
Ordinary Members — Provisional Regulations on the Operations of the 
Bank — Rules for the Insurance of Large Homed Cattle. 


(z) See BuUdin c/ Economic and Social InMHgence, zgia* »o. a. where Uie fttU text 
will be found. 

(a) The full text of these last two laws will be found in the Annuaire de Ugl$la- 
iion oiHctdCt i#si» pMkbxd hy the REematioMl Institute nl Agricaltare (In Hk Bpess). 
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The Superior Council (i) met 17 times to discuss 24 matters submitted 
for its approval by the Board of Administration. 

The Examining Board (2) had no inspections to make in its first year. 

The staff is recruited with the greatest care. As a rule, it is required 
that the employees should have at least completed the middle school 
course of studies. Preference is given to former employees ; of the Na¬ 
tional and Agricultural Banks. To permit of some of them specialising, 
they have been sent for a month to the “ Orsz^gos Kozpenti Hitels- 
zovetkizet" (Central Co-operative Credit Bank) at Budapest, and to 
Darmstadt to follow the six months* course of preparation for employment 
in agricultural co-operative societies. 

Headquarters. — At first the Bank hired a house belonging to the Hos¬ 
pital ‘‘ Evloguii Gheorghiev ** in Alexander I Street, at a rent of 500 levas 
a month, as an office. Then it bought an establishment for 183,000 levas, 
facing the Valkovitch and Benkowsky Streets. It was installed there on 
the 12th. December, 1911. 

Organ. —Since March 30th., 1911, it has issued a paper, cnlled the 
Messenger of the Central Co-operative Bank,** which appears three times 
a month. It is exclusively edited by the staff of the Bank under the con¬ 
trol of the director. It is sent gratis to all ordinary members of the Bank, 
correspondents and any body making application. The accounts for the 
paper are kept separately. 

The Library contains 1,045 books. 

In the Furniture are included 374 articles of a total value of 14,263.07 
levas. 

The following estimate of expenditure for the year 1911 was approved 
at the meeting of March 4th., 1911 ; we give also the actual expenditure 
incurred. 


(z) The Superior Council Consists of 7 Members: the Financial, and the Agricultural, 
Department, the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank are each represented by a 
delegate, and the associations, ordinary members of the Central Co-operative Bank, have 
three delegates. 

(2) See § 28 of the law founding the Central Co-operative Bank. 
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1 Estimate 

Acitial Expeaditttre 

QAlaacd 

Ordinaiy B*pendi- 
tuie 

286,860 levas 

141,266.04 levas 
(of this 10^,883.06 » 

for salaries etc. of 
the Staff) 

147.593-96 levas 

Extraordinary Ex¬ 
penditure. . . . 

303,000 ■ 

(for purchase of 
a building for 
the Office of 
the Bank, furn¬ 
iture, etc.). 

263.349-34 levas 

39450.66 » 1 

• Messenger of the 
Centrm Co-oper- 
1 ative Bank >. . 

9,000 levas 

5.183,71 > 

3,816.29 » 


§ 2. Tie Credit Section, 

Capital Suhscfihed by the Founding Members. — In accordance with 
the provisions in § 8 of the law by which the Central Co-operative Bank 
was founded, the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank had each to 
open a credit of 2^ million levas for the new Bank, that is 5 tnillion 
levas altogether. The new Bank has already drawn 1,755,769.32 levas. 
There remain therefore still to its credit 3,244,230.68 levas. Besides, 
according to letter c of paragraph 8 and paragraph 10 of the law, the 
National Bank and the Agricultural Bank were bound to pay up, in 
1911, in equal portions, an amount of a million levas, towards a Bond 
Fund, which the National Bank has done. 

Capital Subscribed by Ordinary Members. — Every co-operative society 
must, at the moment of its registration as member of the Central Bank, 
in conformity with § 5, subscribe to the initial capital at least one 100 levas 
sh^e (action) and the Federations an equal amount for each affiliated so¬ 
ciety. Under penalty of losing all claim to dividends, the co-operative 
societies and federations must, as soon as they are registered, pay their 
contributions as ordinary members or an instalment of the same, provided 
always that the whole amount be paid within a maximum period of two 
years. 

Up to the end of 1911, the ordinary members had subscribed in 
100 levas shares an amount of 88,600.00 levas 

of which they had fully paid up 26,256.90 „ 

There remains therefore to be collected 62,343 10 „ 
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Ordinary Members (i). — The co-operative societies shown under 
this head in the books of the Bank, at the end of the year, were 458, as 
follows: 

1. — People's Banks. 17 

2. — Co-operative Societies for Production 12 

3. — ,, Distributive Societies . 2 

4. — Agricultural Mutual Associations . . 80 

5. — Societies afiiliated to the Central Fed¬ 

eration .239 

6 . — Societies affiliated to the General Fed¬ 

eration .102 

7. — Societies affiliated to the Regional 

Federation of Karler ....... 6 


Total. 458 

These 458 societies, which have altogether 786 shares in the Bank 
have borrowed from it a total amount of 11,763,800 levas. 

The allowance of credit to the societies depends on information 
received with regard to them, their previous activity and the debts they 
may have incurred. Thus credit .has been, refused to 71 societies, 66 of 
which are already in debt to the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria. 

Interest and Commission. — By the law, the Central Co-operative 
Bank charges 6% % on its business with the co-operative societies- The 
Federations obtain loans from it for from 500,000. to 1,000,000 levas at 
634 % and larger loans at 6 %. In conformity with the same provision, 
the National Bank grants loans at 6 % and the Agricultural Bank refuses 
to lend at a lower rate. 

Operations conducted by the Credit Bank. 

A distinction may be made between the financial operations of the 
Bank and its Balance Sheet proper. In 1911 the operations of the Bank 
amounted to a total of 25,077,068.99 levas and are shown in detail in 
the “Statement of Accounts in the Ledger, ou December 31st., r9ii ” 
(page 48 of the Return). We.give the more important items: 

I. Toted Cash Business: 

Receipts for 445 Operations . ... . . 2474,154.46 lev^s 

Expenditure for 341 » 2,171,957.21 » 

Balance in-Hand . * j ;. :. * . .2,197.25 » 

’ (t) On page so ot tbe' teport, a oonplete. list ia giya of the. soctetka icgi^ed as 

ocdinaiy memben of the Bank. . < i 
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2. Bills and Acceptances: 

Credits, 446 Bills passed for l/oaos Granted 468,019.86 levas 
Debits, 302 » » » » 291,599.35 » 


144 » 


176,420.51 » 


3. Long Term Loans: 

Credits, 36 for an amount of. 182,800.00 levas 

Debits, Paid. 3,450.00 » 

Current, 36 for an amount of . . . 179,350.00 » 

4. Bills in Deposit: 

Debits 10,387 securities for.4,992,517.18 levas 

Credits 3,342 » » 1,793,622.80 » 

Balance 7,045 » » 3,198,894.38 » 

5. Current Accounts opened on Deposit of Security: 

Credits 1,327 cheques.2,818 ^692.95 levas 

Debits .. 1,161,963.38 » 

Balance to the Debit of the CoK>perative 
Societies.1,656,729.57 » 

6. Current Accounts at Interest: 

On May 6th., 1911 (O. S.) there were depos¬ 
ited in the National Bank of Bulgaria at 3% 500,000.00 levas 

Amount of interest added to Principal on 
December 31st, 1911 (O, S.). 9,190.88 » 

Principal and Interest . . . 509.190.88 » 

7. Deposits Payable on Demand: 

Received iz Deposits for the amount of. . x,855,932.76 levas 
Refunded i » » » » . 1,363,861.86 » 

Balance 10 Deposits.492,070,90 » 

InterestaddedtoPrincipal,December3ist.,i9ii 10,374.76 » 

Balance, 10 Deposits for . . . 502,445.66 » 

We iihall now give the Balance Sheet of the Sank as it appears on 
page 49 of the Official Report of the Bank. 
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Balance Sheet for December 31st., igii. 


1 casDiTs 

I^evafl 

at 

DEBITS 

I^evM 

St 

I 

Cash in Hand . . 

Bills andAcceptan- 

2.197 

25 

I 

Pounding Members’ 
Shares. 

5,000,000 


2 

176,420 

31 

2 


ces. 

LongTermAccoixnts 

Ordinary Members* 
Shares. 

88,600 

3 

179,350 

— 

3 


Current Accounts 

Bond Pond . . . 

1,000,000 

4 






opened on Depos- 



4 

Deposits for a Term 




it of Securiti^ . 

1.656,729 

57 


withSnterest add- 



5 

Securities in Con- 


ed to Principal . 

31.232 

90 


nection with the 



5 

Deposits for a Term 




Bond Fund. . . 

Bills in Deposit. . 

529.000 



without Interest 
added to Prin- 



6 

3,198,894 

38 


cipal. 

73.794 

— 

7 

Bills tobe Cashed by 



6 





Correspondents . 

”5,481 

73 


Deposits payable 

502.445 

66 

8 

Members’ Ordinary 



7 

Deposits on Secur* 




Shares (Actions) 
not paid up. . . 

62,343 

10 

8 

ity of Bills . . . 

Difference in Pur¬ 

3,290,217 

03 

9 

Personal Estate. . 

14.263 

07 

chase Price of 



10 

Real Estate . . . 

249,286 

27 


Bonds . 

29^5 

— 

XI 

Current Accounts 
not at Interest . 

3.321.138 

65 

9 

Interest, Commiss¬ 
ion and Discount 
for X9X2 .... 

3-952 

69 

12 

Current Accounts 








at Interest ... 

509.190 

88 





13 

General Expenses 


85 






for 1912 .... 

3.041 






Total ... 

10,019,337 

28 

1 

Total . . . 

10,019.337 

28 


{ 3. The Inautmnoe Seetion. 

§ 7 of the law on the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria provides 
that the Bank shall establish a special section for agricultural insurance, 
with two subdivirions, one for insurance of agricultural produce against 
hail, the other for the insurance of large homed cattle. 
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{A) Hah, Insurance. 

In its first year hail insurance had first of all to be organized 
and the principles of its working to be laid down. It was necessary: 

(а) to regulate the conditions for the exercise of this class of insurance; 

(б) to calculate the maximum, minimum and average yield of a decare 
( Vio***' hectare) of cultivated land, according to the special conditions of the 
locality and the kind of crops. To attain this end, lists of questions were 
sent to all the communal councils of the Kingdom to which they were to 
reply by furnishing statistical data of the yield of the land in their region. 
The table prepared from these data will be brought up to date for the 
current year* (c) It was then necessary to divide the regions in groups 
corresponding with the greater or less risk of damage from hail, in accord¬ 
ance with data supplied by the Central Meteorological Station as to the 
frequency and violence of hailstorms. In this connection, 24 classes of areas 
have been made, the 24th. class comprising those most frequently damaged. 
{d) In relation to the class of crops, 7 degrees of risk have been 
established, {e) In fixing the rates account has been taken of the 
position of the farm and the class of cultivation carried on. (/) It was 
finally necessary to draft instructions, for the use of the peasants, on insur¬ 
ance of agricultural produce, provisional regulations for the agents charged 
to fix the terms of contract and the amount of premiums and to show by 
means of lectures the various aims of , the Central Co-operative Bank 
of Bulgaria in its insurance business. 

Policy Holders, — This first year, 3,857 persons stated their desire 
to insure, but, , later, 414 changed their minds, so that there are actually 
3,443 policy holders in 491 communes. Most of them belong fo the de¬ 
partment of Plevna. Of these policy holders, 2,592 were inhabitants 6 i 
the country districts and only 379 were illiterate. 

Amounts Assured, —The amount assured is 6,120,490 levas. The 
largest individual amount was 85,500 levas, and the policy holder was a 
J^rge proprietor of Oriekhov, the smallest amount was only 10 levas. The 
average amount assured was 1,777.66 levas, but in the greater number of 
cases it was over 1,000 levas. We may classify the amounts as follows: 

levas 

1,819 small amounts of from i to j,ooo levas 955.670 

1,457 medium „ „ 1,001 „ 5,000 „ 2,898,660 

178 large „ above 5,000 „ 2,274,790 

i Of the crops insured; wheat comes first, being 50.6^ % the total, for 
am amount of 3,102,193 levas. Then come vines, 1677% of the total, 
for an amount of 11026,639 levas. ' 
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The total amount of ptemvums paid was 134,864.90 levas, or 2.20 % 
of the amount assured. This might Seem to be rather a high propor¬ 
tion. The reason is that a large part of the amounts assured are for vine¬ 
yards and for this class of crops the premiums had to be very high. The 
premium paid for other crops is, on an average, 1.78 % of the amount 
assured. It was in the department of Koestendil the highest premiums 
had to be paid, namely, on vines and tobacco, 5.3 % of the amounts 
assured. 

The 15,424.05 levas derived from registration fees have been entirely 
paid over to the reserve fund. 

Experts have been entrusted with the calculation of losses. They 
have been chosen, in every region, from among the most intelligent farmers^ 
vine growers and tobacco cultivators. Their names are proposed by the 
district surveyor and the communal council and the council of administra¬ 
tion of the Bank confirms their appointment. When the Report was drawn 
up, these experts were 342 in number. 

Claims. — The policy holders who suffered from hail were 527. 
126,974.10 levas were paid in claims, or, on an average, 245.60 per claim. 
The highest sum paid in compensation was 4,122.40 levas and the lowest 
only 1.50 leva. On an average, the claims did not exceed 2.07 % of the total 
amounts assured, that is they were 0.13% less than the amount of the prem¬ 
iums, which, we saw was 2.20 %. The premiums therefore completely 
cover the losses and there were 7,890.80 levas remaining to meet the 
expenses of valuation and a part of the costs of adnunistration. It was 
found possible to place almost the whole of the Government subvention 
to the reserve fund. 

The following table shows the work of the insurance section: 
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These are very appreciable results and the Government and the com¬ 
petent authorities have not failed to recognise their value. 


(S) Insurance of Large Horned Cattle. 

The Government only definitely approved the legislative provisions 
for the exercise of this branch of insurance by the Bank on the 12th of 
December, 1911. So the work was only commeced in 1912. 

This account shows that the Central Co-operative Bank is already very 
well organized. Its posit, on is firm. It is a mixed credit and insurance 
institute, and its development must be studied with the greater attention 
as this is a type of agricultural co-operation up to the present rather 
rarely met with. 
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ITALY. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Catholic Workmen's Organizations in Italy. 
PART I. 


Sources : 

organizzazionl operate cattoUche in Italia. {Catholic Workmen*s Organizations in Italy). 
Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. General Management of Statistics 
and I^abour: I^abour Office. — Rome, Officina Pdigrafica Italians, 1911. 


The Labour Office at the Department of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce has recently terminated an important enquiry into the Catholic 
Workmen's Organizations, illustrative of their history, their life and 
character (i). 

The results of this enquiry have been published in two parts, with 
an introduction on the Catholic Workmen's movement from its first 
beginnings up to the present day; in the first part the improvement organ¬ 
izations and labour leagues are studied, their objects and means of action, 
their denominationalism, as well as the work actually performed by them ; 
in the second, the co-operative, mutual and credit organizations, in so far 
as they constitute the nuclei and the elements out of which the professional 
organization has gradually developed. One part, therefore, serves as com- 


(z) The I^abour Office since its start has occupied itsdf with the study of these organisa¬ 
tions and gives information concerning them periodicaUy in its Bulletin. Already, in Aptil, 
Z 905 > it ]>ttblislied statistics of the Professional Unions, and in 1908 together with the 
** Boonomico-SOda) Union for Italian OathoUcs ** (Bergamo), began the present enquiry* 
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idtiUmetit to the othet atid both answer a “real tiecid for knowledge of phen¬ 
omena and circumstances not yet suffideatly studied. ” 

Keeping to the plan of the enquiry we shall deal especially with the 
organizations in the field of labour, or those strictly professional, and the 
subsidiary organizations in the economic field. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Historical Notes on the Catholic Workmen’s Movement. 

In 1874 when their first National Congress was held, the Italian Ca¬ 
tholics first outlined the programme of study of the corporate organization 
of labour, commenced at the Fourth Congress at Bergamo (1877) and re¬ 
sumed on a larger scale at the Seventh at Uucca (1887). Meanwhile a first 
development of the Mutual Aid Societies was decided on, in which might 
be seen the germs of future real improvement organizations. And in 
1891 there were already 284 Catholic Workmen's Societies with 73,000 
members. 

The movement extended after 1891, the year of LeoXIII's Encyclical 
“ Rerum Novarum " on the Workmen's Question, and in the succeeding 
congresses the nature of the improvement organizations was more and more 
clearly defined as that of permanent class representations, first aim¬ 
ing at uniting employers and employed in the same organizations, and 
then recognising the necessity of purely workmen's organizations : this 
necessity was admitted at the Eleventh Congress at Rome (1894) and, 
although much discussed in later congresses, was reafi&rmed in the 17th 
Congress at Rome (1900), and finally recognised in those of Taranto (1901) 
and Bologna {1903). 

Meanwhile organization had developed in the field of co-operation, 
especially in agriculture; and indeed, while the first rural bank was 
founded in 1890, in 1893 there were already 69, 166 in T894, 532 in 1896, 
800 in 1899, 1,094 in 1906, and 1,303 in 1907. And while rural unions 
and popular banks were being founded, mutual aid societies continued 
to increase in number, amounting in 1903 to aT>out 800. 

• But' the great increase of real workmen's improvement organizations 
(labour leagues), was firSt observed between 1900 and 1903, when they rose 
from 54 to 229 ; while on the other hand there was an arrest in the years 
I 904 : 3 ; 905 # marked by the dissolution of the Congres$i ," the 

earlier general organization of Catholics in Italy, whicfi took place after 
the r Congiess at Bc 4 ogna in 1903. However, the second group of this 
opera survived, with its headquarters at Bergamo, and to it all the economic 
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organizations adhered and it was transformed, in 1906, into the existing 
Economico-Social Union for Italian Catholics. " In the years 1907-1909, 
the separate forms of organization were grouped together in different 
federations in this Union ; thus there were formed a Federation of Mutual 
Aid Societies, one of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, one of Rural 
Banks, and a General Secretariat of Professional Unions. The new rules of 
the Union published by the Holy See on February 15th., I9ii,give the ad¬ 
hering institutions a systematic arrangement, grouping them in four general 
secretariats, by which the Union itself is constituted, representing respect¬ 
ively : (i) Professional Organizations, (2) Agricultural Co-operative Societ¬ 
ies or institutes, (3) Mutual Aid Societies, (4) Credit Institutions. 

In recent years the advance of the labour leagues has continued, 
their numbers rising from 183 in 1907 to 257 in 1908, 321 in 1909, and 374 
in 1910, while the first National Federations of individual industries are 
being constituted as appears from what we shall here set forth. 


CHAPTER I. 

Workmen’s Improvement Organizations, 

These form the principal object of the enquiry. The data regard¬ 
ing them, obtained by means of special lists of questions, may be considered 
approximately complete, or as representing almost in their true proportions 
the actual conditions of the societies at the end of 1910. 


§ I, Objects and Means of Action of the Organisations^ 

For the examination of the objects and means of action of these or¬ 
ganizations their rules were taken as a guide. But of the total of 374 
organizations reported, only 198 had rules. From an examination of these 
it appeared that the general purposes of the Unions were (i). 

I. The Defence and Promotion of the Professional Interests of Mem¬ 
bers. 

II. The Representation of Members. 

It is proposed to protect members* professional interests, either by 
a declaration (in the rules of 128 organizations) of a desire for the gen¬ 
ii) We axe speaking here of the geneiml ejects of such anloiis, since in oertEdn exceptional 
cases we shall lea^ o«tt of consideration, they have also other alms outside of their pcofeasional 
action. 
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0 ral improvement of their economic conditions, together with their 
intellectual and moral improvement (i): or by the proposal (in 98 cases 
more specifically to defend and promote professional interests, the 
interests, namely, of the workmen belonging to a given profession, 
basing this protection on definite moral principles. This moral side is 
a chracteristic of the first importance in the organizations we are deal* 
ing with. 

Both in the first and second type of rules, mention is also often 
made of improvement or protection of the interests, not of members 
alone, but generally of workmen in definite industries or professions. 

The second general object, as we have said, is the representation of 
members. And in especial, the organizations propose: 

(а) to form a permanent organic representation of the working class 
(in the rules of 59 of the organizations). 

This object is associated with the conception of the social programme 
of these organizations, which have as their ideal the state of society 
resulting from the harmonious co-existence of the various classes, each per¬ 
manently organised,with permanent representations tomaintain continuous 
relations with the rest. 

(б) to represent the organized labourers with the public authorities 
(in the rales of 90 of the organizations). 

(c) to represent them with the employers especially in labour con¬ 
tracts and in matters connected with them (in the rules of 148 organi¬ 
zations). 

In enunciating this object the rules declare that this representation 
should enable the workmen to meet their employers on equal terms (2), 
but with no antagonism, in fact sometimes they explicitly exclude a pro¬ 
gramme of class war, while struggling to defend the workmen's interests, 
even by means of resistence. 

Aiming therefore, as we see, at an ideal order based on the collabora¬ 
tion of the various classes, the workmen's organizations do not see, even 
in struggle, a permanent and systematic antagonism between their class 
and that of the masters. Sometimes they declare they keep in mind the 
necessity of a final co-ordination of the interests of all classes, aiming at 
a general harmony among them. 


(x) From this first statement of the object of general improvement the rules under consid* 
eration pass, however, to the enunciation of more precise practical alms and the means it is 
intended to use to attain them, from which it appears that by the expression of general eoonomic 
improvement precisely the protection of professional interests is intended. 

(a) Permitting them, that is, that defence of their own interests which would scarcely be 
possible lor isolated workmen, and taking care that in filing the conditions of labour the 
principles of justice and equity be respected. 
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But this attitude does not prevent the organizations themselves 
from aiming at protecting the workmen's interests against the masters, 
by every needful means, not excluding strikes. 

The organizations propose to reach the above general ends by different 
means that, according to the rules, may be summed up as follows : 

(1) Development of the Spirit of Solidarity, —It is first of all sought to 
promote this spirit among the members of the organization and, when 
in the same organization there are workmen of various professions, among 
the various classes of workmen; it is further sought to develop the spirit of 
solidarity among all the workmen of a particular profession, or of the var¬ 
ious professions even not organized, and, finally, with other organizations 
of the same profession or professions, in the locality, in the province or in 
the nation, or with foreign organizations. This object is announced in 
the rules of 8 organizations. 

(2) Education and Instruction of Mmiers.—The idea of Education is 
associated with the moral improvement of members and of their profess¬ 
ions these organizations aim at: it is intended to provide for it by lectures, 
the spread of newspapers, libraries, etc. In particular, as regards profess¬ 
ional action, this education is intended to awake the workmen to a sense 
of their conditions and to show them the way and means for attaining the 
desired improvements. 

It is sought to increase the general elementary and especially pro¬ 
fessional instruction, by means of courses of lectures, lessons, night 
schools, and holiday schools, professional schools, etc. This object we find 
specified in the rules of 149 societies. 

(3) Conclusion of Labour Contracts. — It has been seen that among the 
general objects of these organizations there is also included the represent¬ 
ation of the workmen in the arrangement of labour contracts. In prac¬ 
tice, by this means, it is intended to obtain suitable conditions of labour 
and improved rates of payment, to fix the minimum wages and maximum 
number of hours, obtain special contracts (abolition of piece work, metai- 
rie, etc.). This is contemplated in the rules of 154 organizations. 

(4) Settlement of Disputes. — The organizations further propose to 
defend the labourers from all violation of labour contracts and generally 
to settle disputes on the interpretation and application of contracts. They 
intervene also in a larger sphere of controversy in connection with what 
is called the work of resistence, in relation to the workmen's rights, their 
requests for improvements, their defence against violation of their rights or 
increase of their burdens, etc. The organizations occupy themselves, 
therefore, with all applications and treaties, legal measures and strikes 
(in the ruks of 157 institutions). 

(5) Labour Offices. — The organizations propose to themselves to 
act as intermediaries between demand and supply of labour, undertaiiiig: 
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to find employment for labourers, whether by creating special oflSoes or 
giving addresses and information; and this, sometimes only for mem¬ 
bers, sometimes for all workmen of one profession or locality. 112 orga- 
nizatures have this end in view. 

(6) Legal ajnd Technical Cdnsultaiion. — 68 oi^anizations propose 
to give advice on all questions generally submitted to them by members. 

(7) Assistance to the Unemployed. — In the rules of 47 organiza¬ 
tions considered, members are ensured assistance in case of compul¬ 
sory and involuntary unemployment, either by means of the institu¬ 
tion of thrift banks for the purpose, or by the assignment of a part of the 
assets of the organization for this object, or finally leaving the boards of 
management to settle the amount of the subsidies, in each case, according 
to their discretion. 

(8) Action for the Promotion of Social Legislation and Supervision 
of the Application of the Existing Laws. — This action is especially exerted 
by demanding laws for the protection of labour, or reforms, and by super¬ 
vision of the application of the existing laws, while proposing the registra¬ 
tion of labourers in the lists for the formation of boards of arbitration 
and the working of these ; and demanding that members observe the rule 
for rest on Sunday, etc. (i) 

(9) Special Economic Advantages for Members. {Thrift, Co-opera¬ 
tion, etc.). —Finally, the organizations aim at procuring their members 
special economic advantages, completing in this way their work of pro¬ 
fessional protection. So the rules in 159 societies state their desire 
to institute for the purpose, among their own members organisations for 
thrift, for distribution of subsidies in case of sickness, invalidity, etc., co¬ 
operative societies for production, distribution and credit. 

* 

It is important to note that the organizations up to the present 
considered are all composed of workmen only. And indeed, the original 
programme of the Catholics for the formation of mixed unions, including, 
that is, workmen and masters, has been gradually abandoned. If in the 
rules of some (4 only) societies we find the form of mixed organization, 
this is a survival of the former conception, which practically has not been 
realised. 

We must finally mention another group of organizations, 28 in number, 
namdy Labour Offices and Federative Centres of Local Propaganda, the ob¬ 
ject of which is: 

(x) with regard to Sunday rest, sometimes for a dispeaaatidii ixont it the consent of the 
BccMastical authorities is required. Here we see the moral tendeney of these Unions, 
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{a) to promote professional organizations, either instituting them or 
making propaganda for the purpose; 

(6) to federate by real federative bonds or a simple co-ordinating 
bond, the organizations of a special territory (commune, province, diocese) 
and direct and assist them. 

And since such organizations are intended to accentuate the move¬ 
ment in favour of professional unions, we find also in their rules the same 
objects and means of actions as in the individual organizations, with the 
only difference that we meet with no case of distribution of real subsidies 
to the unemployed, (i) They also propose, for the accomplishment of 
their work of propaganda and co-ordination, to act as statistical offices for 
study, enquiry and general and special research. 


§ 2 . Denominationaliam iu the Organizations considered. 

One of the most important points in the enquiry was in connection 
with denominationalism, the specific and differential character of the 
Catholic workmen’s movement. In the rules of 4 of the organizations 
examined in this connection, any religious character of the organization 
is expressly excluded, whether in relation to its objects or to the conditions 
for admission of members, although these bodies have been founded on 
the initiative and with the subventions of Catholics, 

In 13 cases it is expressly excluded that the members should be re¬ 
quired to be of a given political creed. 

In 23 cases there is no express exclusion of a religious or political 
character, but such exclusion may be considered implicit, as there is no 
indication of it. Also these organizations were however included in the 
enquiry as having been founded by Catholics or having in practice acquired 
a confessional attitude or spirit. 

But in the great majority of cases (169 in 198) the religious (2) denom¬ 
ination of the organization is expressly declared either in the declaration 
of its character, objects (3) and means of action (in 131 cases), or in the 
conditions of admission and exclusion of members (in 34 cases), or in act¬ 
ual obligation of religious practice imposed on members (in 7 cases). 

(z) On the other hand subeidies are distributed in the case of strikes, but they are con* 
sidered distinct from those to the involuntarily and compulsorily unemployed. 

(3) This character also appears very often in the very title of the organimtion; Catholic 
Eeague, Catholic Union, etc. 

(5) Almost all the organizations that have in this uray declared their religious denomin* 
ationaliam, have, by their rules, an ecclesiastical assistant among their members, who judges 
the religious principles inspiring their action. 


3 
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Finally, in 3 cases, the object is declared to be opposition to certain 
political tendencies, for example to collectivism, socialism, etc. 

The character of denominationalism, as the General Director of 
Statistics and Labour, Prof. Giovanni Montemartini, observes in his 
preface to the volume of the enquiry, is fundamentally connected with the 
nature of the oi^anizations, and the methods employed by those organized 
in their efforts for their improvement. The Catholic method, par excellence, 
to which the above Encyclical “ Rerum Novarum” gave origin, for the 
solution of social conflicts, was to have been mixed organization in which 
the union of employers and employed in a given industry, “ animated by 
the Spirit of Christian Solidarity,” would succeed in overcoming the war 
of classes. But it has already been mentioned that in the iith congress 
held at Rome in 1894 the necessity of simple oi^anisations, formed exclu¬ 
sively of workmen, was recognised, and definitely adopted as the type 
at the Congress at Bologna in 1903. In fact their distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic in their contests does not consist in structural difference of organi¬ 
zation, but in the special spiritual intention to be introduced into the 
struggle itself, and in the last congress at Modena in 1910, Class Organ¬ 
izations of Christian tendency, were spoken of, which should, as such, 
reject the principle of class war. 

■ § 3, Geographical Dlatributioa and Date of Foundation of the Organizationa. 

Among the regions Lombardy has the greatest number of organizations, 
both industrial and agricultural, with a total number of 57,870 active 
members. There there are in fact 130 industrial organizations, 123 of which 
have 42,141 members in all, with a considerable prevalence of women (20,767 
against 10,659 flue to the organizations of textile industries; and 
even the 7,153 members of less than 18 years are chiefly girls. The provinces 
in which association is most developed are; Milan (10,708 members), Ber¬ 
gamo (9,232 members), Brescia (8,801 members), Cremona (6,141 members). 

In Lombardy there are 44 agricultural organizations, 43 of them 
with 15,729 members; here men largely preponderate (11,166 against 
3,308 women); the provinces in which the association of agricultural labour¬ 
ers is most considerable are Cremona, (10,065 members), Brescia, 
(2*394 members) and Milan ( 1,372 members), while Bergamo hardly 
supplies a single professional union of agricultural labourers. 

In respect to the number of organized workmen Venetia comes next 
to Lombardy with a total of 18,950 members. In the industrial organ¬ 
izations there are 11,082 memb^, concentrated in the provinces of 
Vicenza ( 5,795 members) and Padua (3,395) and very few in the other 
provinces; in the agricultural there are 7,868 members, especially in 
the provinces of Verona (3,493), Padua (2,670) and Rovigo (1,338). 
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At a great distance come Sicily and Piedmont. In Sicily we find 
altogether 6,397 organized members, 4,669 in industry and 1,728 in agri¬ 
culture ; there are only leagues in the provinces of Girgenti (2,721 members), 
Catania (1,684), Caltanissetta (1,253) and Palermo (739). 

In Piedmont there are only 4,611 members; almost all industrial 
(4,495), the greater number in the provinces of Turin (2,393) and No¬ 
vara (1,867). 

In the other regions the movement has been generally unimportant, (i) 
There is in Emilia a certain number of agricultural leagues, with a tot^ 
of 4,347 members, 2,625 of them in the province of Ravenna, and 1,222 in 
that of Bologna; there is a nucleus of organized agricultural labourers in 
the Marche, in the Province of Ancona, (3,939 members); and a small 
number of organizations in the province of Cosenza (Calabria) with 3,234 
members, 2,182 agricultural and 1,052 industrial. 

The dates of the foundation of the improvement organizations are 
given in the following table; 


Dates of Foundation of the Improvement Organizations. 


Year 

of 

Foundatloo 

Organisations 

Year 

of 

Foundation 

Organisations 

Industry 

Agriculture 

Total 

Industry 

Agriculture 

Total 

1894 

I 

■ 

2 

1905 

9 

4 

13 

1897 

1 


I 

1906 


9 

24 

1898 

I 


I 

1907 

24 

25 

49 

1899 

I 

^9 

I 

1908 

37 

37 

74 

1900 

4 


6 

1909 

42 

22 

64 

1901 

27 


43 

X9IO 

24 

4 

28 

1902 

16 

14 

30 

Unknown 

22 

3 

25 

1903 

5 

I 

6 





1904 

5 

2 

7 

Total... 

234 

140 

374 


(i) This distribution as tar as industry is concerned, onesponds with the greater industrial 
concentration in the above mentioned regions. 
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Two periods of special activity in the institution of these organizations 
are to be observed, the first about 1901-1902, the second beginning 
about 1905 and becoming more and more marked up to 1908-1909. If 
the number of new organizations founded in 1910 appears to have dimin¬ 
ished, that is due to the fact that the enquiry was closed at the end of 1909 
and that since then the reports of new organizations have only been for¬ 
warded to the Labour Office irregularly. The small number of foundations 
in the period 1894-1900 is explained by the circumstance that at first the 
movement for the organization of Italian Catholics was limited to the 
mutual and co-operative institutes and was only recently extended to pro¬ 
fessional organizations of improvement. 


§ 4. Distribution ot Members, according to Sex, Age and Profession. 

We must first of all distinguish between the active and the honorary 
members. The latter, found only in 42 out of the 374 improvement organi¬ 
zations reported, form an absolutely negligible quantity as compared with 
the first. There were in fact 797 industrial honorary members to 67,466 
active or 1.18%, and 20 agricultural honorary members to 37,148 active, 
or 0.05%. 

As to the active members, in the list of questions by means of which 
the data have been obtained, it was requested that they should be divided 
according to profession, and into men, women, and members of either 
sex under 18 years. But for 4,645 members out of the 104,614 reported, 
the sex and age were not given. Of the remaining 99,969 members, 53,860 
were men, 35,841 were women and 10,268 members of both sexes under 
18 years of age. 

The improvement organizations were further divided into two large 
groups, according as they were composed of industrial or of agricultural 
labourers. 

The labourers belonging to the first group were divided among 17 
classes of industries and professions. The great majority of organized 
members we find engaged in textile industries, which give 33,402 or 41.51% 
of the total industrial members. Of these only 4,837 are men and 22,397 
women; the 6,168 under 18 years of age may be also calculated as 
being in large part girls, therefore, there are much larger numbers of 
women than of men engaged in the textile industries, 22,397 in 29,871 
or 74.0 % of the organized industrial women workers are engaged in 
sudb industry. 

As already shown the textile organizations are chiefly concen¬ 
trated in Lombardy, Piedmont and Venetia; outside these regions we only 
find 346 organizations in the Province of Pisa (Tuscany). 
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On the other hand, men are found in all classes of industry in varying 
proportion. Even in the case of the men, however, the largest group 
(4,837 members) is of employees in textile industries. Next comes the 
group of those engaged in extractive industries, 1,655 members, almost 
all in Sicily; the builders, 1,470, the largest groups of whom are found in 
Ivombardy; the employees in metallurgical, mechanical, etc. industries, 1,334 
members, also in Lombardy, especially in the Provinces of Brescia and 
Milan ; in the wood and kindred industries, 1,424 members, among them 
351 women, engaged in plaiting straw and basket work; and the clothing 
industries, 5,674 members, among them 3,367 women, these, too, chiefly 
in Lombardy. 

Coming to the second group of improvement organizations, that is, 
to the agriailtural, we find that for these it was required that the members 
should be classified in the return according to the following categories: 
shall landholders, small farmers, metayers, and day labourers, whether free, 
partly free or contract {liberi, semi obligati and obbligati) day labourers (i). 
But in several returns this distribution was not made, the members 
being indicated simply under the generic head of peasants or some equival¬ 
ent term; this was done in the case of 19,263 out of 37,148 members 
reported. 

The largest group among the 17,885 members, the distribution of whom 
was given in the above 5 classes, is composed of metayers, 5,829 members, 
all men, the most important groups being found in Lombardy, in the Pro¬ 
vinces of Brescia, Como and Cremona ; in Venetia, in the Province of Ve¬ 
rona; in Emilia in the Province of Ravenna and in the Marche in the Pro¬ 
vinces of Ancona, and Pesaro-Urbino. 

Next in importance is the group of free day labourers, 5,553 members, 
3,276 men, 1,876 women and 401 under 18 years of age; of these we find 
the greater number in Veneto, especially in the provinces of Rovigo and 


(i) This classification was adopted in the list of questions for the Enquiry of the Milan 
Huniane*Society, prepared by Prof. G. Eorenzoni. We reproduce the definition there given 
of the last three classes: “ Free labourers are not bound to the employer by a contract for a long 
term, but arrange from day to day or week t6 week, or for special work and are paid by the day 
or the piece; semi-obbligati (parOy free) labourers are not quite free, nor yet entirely bound; 
generally they arrange with the employer for the execution of work requiring time at a price 
bdow the normal wage: the master promises in return to employ them as labourers on wages 
i n preference to any others and often gives them, besides thdr wages and other occasional 
sums, the enjoyment of a cottage and small garden: the chief difference between them and 
the MUgaH (contract) labourers is that they are engaged in work in the open air and not in 
the farmyard or stables; obbligati (contract) labourers, called in some places ** famigli ’* 
(household labourers), an expression that includes them all, attend to the house work of 
the farm: the stables, farmyard, transport and cattle; they generally contract for a year and 
often live, and not sddom eat, in the farmhouse. ” 
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Verona and in the Frovinoe of Ferrara (Emilia). Then comes the group of 
obbligati and setni-obbKgati labourers, with 2,768 members, almost all men, 
(2.482); who are found in largest numbers in Venetia (2,204 members) 
in the Provinces of Padua, Rovigo and Verona. 

Of the unspecified labourers shown under the generic title of peasants 
the largest groups are found in Lombardy, 12,641 members, especially 
in the province of Cremona, 10,065 members, and in those of Brescia, 1,462 
members, and Milan, 1,372; Venetia follows with 1,117 members in the pro¬ 
vince of Padua and 303 in that of Verona, and then Emilia, where there are 
1,520 members in the Province of Ravenna. 


§ 5. Intern*! Organization of the league*. 


There are unions of labourers of a simple industry or profession and 
unions of labourers of various industries. Among the organizations report¬ 
ed we find 270 of the former and 104 of the latter . Amongst these the 
labourers are generally divided into sections or groups according to pro¬ 
fessions. And these subdivisions sometimes form in practice and by pro¬ 
vision in the rules, independent bodies or distinct professional unions, 
with their own presidential boards, having for their object the protection 
of the specific interests of the individual professions. Sometimes the var¬ 
ious professional groups do not form distinct sections within the organiza¬ 
tion, but more simply the members, distributed among the various pro¬ 
fessions, are represented and guided by the presidential or the general 
board of the organization. 

The professional sections within the organizations which include 
workmen engaged in various industries are altogether 210. 

The organizations have local sections resembling the above and com¬ 
posed of workmen resident in localities near the chief seat of the organiza¬ 
tion. In these categories we find the organizations of the labourers of a 
given industry extending over a whole province, and with several sections 
in various localities of the same. Like the foregoing, also these are at times 
really distinct groups with their own boards of management, mote or less 
closely connected with the board of management of the principal organiza¬ 
tion. The latter, therefore, must approve all decisions, especially those 
r^arding agitations, etc. Sometimes, again, they ate only groups of 
members, due to the special distribution of o^anized members in certain 
regions, — especially in the case of agricultural members — but forming a 
single organization. 

The whole number of industrial and agricultural organizations reported 
had 155 local,sections. 
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And now let us speak shortly of the managing, advisory and examining 
bodies. 

In almost all the organizations under consideration it is the members’ 
general meeting that has the chief vote in reference to the aim and action 
of the body, in addition to which there are executive, advisory and exam¬ 
ining bodies. 

The general meetings are called to discuss all more important matters 
of general diaracter; they approve the report on the moral and financial 
position and appoint officers. Special principles are laid down in the rules 
of many of the organizations, for the meetings in which agitations, strikes 
or lawsuits against employers etc. have to be discussed and action has to 
be taken in regard to them. 

The managing, executive or administrative bodies, referred to in the 
rules under various names: presidential board, board of management, 
general committee, executive commission, are generally chosen by the gen¬ 
eral meeting of members. Their functions are summed up in those of 
management, representation of members, administration, etc. 

The advisory bodies may be divided into those for general assistance 
and for technical advice. 

With regard to general assistance, it is to be observed that in very 
piany societies (83) the office of ecclesiastical assistant has been created 
for the purpose and may be considered as a characteristic of these unions 
and a practical manifestation of that denominationalism we have already 
considered. The ecclesiastical assistant is a priest, generally appoointed 
by the ecclesiastical authorities, with the duty of giving moral assistance 
to the organization and seeing that in its action it conforms to the spirit 
by which it was meant to be inspired. Among the general advisory bod¬ 
ies are also included the arbitration boards existing in certain organiza¬ 
tions, whose duties are to supervise, investigate and finally decide in event¬ 
ual disputes. 

As to technical and especially legal advisors, in only a few cases do 
the rules provide for special officers, it being generally laid down that re¬ 
course should be had when necesssry to lawyers. 

The special advisory bodies ate the factory boards or the delegates of 
establishments, or workshops contemplated *n the rules of some institutes 
with the duty of informing the Presidential Boards or Boards of Manage¬ 
ment as to the conditions of the workmen in the separate establishments, 
to present in the name of the workmen proposals for improvement or amend¬ 
ments, to co-operate for the settlement of disputes, etc. 

Finally as examiners we have the syndics or inspectors who supervise 
the financial management and audit the accounts. 
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§ 6. The Finances of the Iteagnea, 

107 les^es, for which we have data furnished by the ir balance 
sheets, show a total revenue of 83,670 frs., an expenditure of 62,543 frs. 
and a capital of 79,964 frs. 

68.29 % of the revenue is made up of the ordinary contributions 
of active members, the amounts of which vary for 9,036 members, 
from 20 to 50 centimes a year ; for 32,917 members from 50 centimes 
to 2 ‘frs.; for 16,352 from 2 to 4 frs.; for 4,390 from 4 to 6 frs. and in the 
case of 1,839 members exceed 6 frs. 14 % of the expenditure is for propa¬ 
ganda ; 24 % for strikes and agitations; 8 % for assistance to the unem¬ 
ployed and various other assistance; 6 % for labour of&ce work, 9 % for 
education and 36 % for expenses of administration. 


$ 7. The Worh of the Worhmen^a Improvement Organizations. 

Having shown the purposes and means of action of the Catholic 
workmen’s organizations, we shall rapidly consider their work. 

I. Settlement of Disputes: Agitations .avd Strikes. — The work of 
resistence and of improvement of the organizations examined may be 
understood from the number and result of the strikes and disputes in which 
they have been involved. We see, in this conection, that 48,207 employees 
were engaged in 114 strikes, the results of 36 of which were favourable, 
of 37 partly favourable, of 5 adverse, and of 36 unknown, and further 
78,856 employees were engaged in 175 disputes, 99 of which teminated in 
their favour, 59 partly in their favour, 6 adversely and the results of iiare 
unknown. 

Further from the history of 170 of the strikes and contests we learn 
the conduct pursued on these occasions by the Catholic organizations: 
they, in fact, as far as possible, agitate on pacific lines, seeking first of all 
a friendly settlement of the dispute and, in case of demands made by the 
labourers they generally proceed to obtain them by means of regular con¬ 
ferences only having recourse to strikes as a last available weapon and pro¬ 
viding for the tranquil course of the stnke and its speedy termination 
by means of agreements, compacts, the intervention of arbitrators, etc. 
In case of strike, regular subsidies are generally granted to the strikers 
or the workmen obliged to abstain from regular work. Many cases have 
been observed in which Catholic and other organizations have both been in¬ 
volved ; in no case have the Catholic workmen’s leagues or the workmen 
registered in them acted as blacklegs. 
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2. Labour Offices. — Of the 374 organizations of which we have 
returns 105 (68 industrial and 37 agricultural) occupied themselves udth the 
recruiting of labour. But we have few data as to the work performed. 

3. Insurance against Unemployment and Other Forms of 'thrift. — 
Other action of the organizations under consideration, closely connected 
with their general aim of defence and improvement of the conditions of the 
workmen, is that of granting subsidies to the involuntarily and compul¬ 
sorily unemployed, on the occasion of crises in labour, closing of works, 
dismissals not due to the men’s own fault, etc. Subsidies for these purposes 
have been granted by 47 organizations, 41 of them industrial and 6 
of them agricultural, on three principal systems; that is, either a right is 
established to fixed subsidies in accordance with contributions paid by 
members to this end (in 15 organizations); or there is the compulsory form¬ 
ation on the part of the members themselves of a personal thrift fund 
from which they have a right to subsidies in case of unemplo3unent (in 
6 organizations); or finally the members have a right to a subsidy from the 
funds of the organization, the proportion being fixed from time to time by 
the board of management ( in 26 organizations). 

But in the answers to the questions the amounts spent in this way 
by the leagues are not always given. 68 of them assigned 1,472 francs, 
to this purpose, in a total expenditure of 42,987 frs., that is 3.26 %. 

In some organizations, in addition to the ftmds for resistance and for 
unemployment, there has also been instituted a free or obligatory personal 
savings fund, formed by the regular contribution of members, in order to 
habituate them to thrift and as provision for eventual urgent necessities. 
In others there are real thrift banks for invalidity, old age etc., or propa¬ 
ganda is carried’ on to induce members to register with the National 
Thrift Institute for Workmen’s Invalidity and Old Age. There are special 
tariffs for the purpose. In others again special rent funds are formed 
with the members’ savings, in order to place the workmen in a position 
to pay their rents regularly. 

Work for the Promotion of Social Legislation and Education of Members. 

The action for the Promotion of Social Legislation has been specially 
directed towards additional laws for the protection of labour, and supervis¬ 
ion over their application. Let us mention, among other matters, the 
agitation in favour of Sunday rest, that for the election of the Arbitration 
Boards, etc. As concerns the education of members it is observed that 190 
out of the 374 leagues arranged for instructive lectures. They have also 
largely developed both elementary and professional schools, as well as 
circulating or popular libraries. 

In 30 organizations, finally, professional journals or journals of pro¬ 
paganda are distributed. 
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As we have had occasion to remark the movement of the professional 
organization of Catholic workmen is not strictly limited to the above im¬ 
provement organizations, as other workmen are organized also for the 
purposes of general improvement in economic co-operative and mutual 
institutions, and especially the agricultural labourers in rural co-operative 
societies, credit societies, etc., institutions in which we sometimes may see 
the nuclei of new professional organizations. These which are reported 
as altogether 578 in mtmber, we shall deal with in a future article, thus 
exhausting the subject of the enquiry. 


{To be continued 




n. — RECENT NEWS. 


Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — The Work of the “ National Atriciiltnral Committee ” in 1911 . — This 
Committee, founded in 1908, with its head quarters in Rome, has for 
its object the promotion of the study, the presentation and adoption of 
the legislative provisions esteemed necessary for the progress of the na¬ 
tional agriculture. It is composed of Members of Parliament and all 
who adhere on invitation of the Board of Management. It has at pre¬ 
sent about 70 members and publishes a monthly Bulletin in which its 
undertakings are recorded. 

In 1911 14 meetings were held in which the following bills (i) dealing 
with as many urgent questions, on each of which the Committee pro¬ 
nounced its opinion, were examined and discussed. 

Measures for the protection of livestock improvement—for the silk 
industry—in connection with the sale of animals with defects—for forestry 
education—amendments to the forestry law and provisions for mountain 
agriculture and pasturage — reorganization of the practical ^ricultural 
schools, etc. 

In these meetings the following subjects were also treated: 

Parliamentary Action of the Commitee — the State Monopoly of 
Agricultural Insurance — the Alcohol Monopoly — Measures to be taken 
against Epidemic Thrush — the Conditions of Alpine Pastures-Experi- 
mental Farms, etc. 

The Committee also took part, in the course of the year, in almost 
all the agricultural congresses, being represented by members expressly 
sent to the congress of Small Proprietors and Peasants at Piadena, the 
Farmers’ Coi^tess at Porto Maurizio, the Congress of Sicilian Interests at 
Catania, the Congress of Co-operative Dairies and Agricultural Mutual 
Sodeties at Udine, the Congress of Italian Farmers and the Turin Forestry 
Congress, etc. 

(x) Some of them have been reoeatlr discussed and vpptwei in Padiament. We 
shail deal with'them as eatly as poaaible in spedai articles. 
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Nor has it failed to exert its influence with the ministerial depart¬ 
ments in favour of the AmcuUural Associations^ as often as its inter¬ 
vention has been requested, availing itself especially of the services of 
those of its members who are deputies. Thus, only to mention the more 
important matters, it intervened with the Agricultural Department in 
relation to the special staff of the experimental winemaking establish¬ 
ments; for the presentation for discussion in the Chamber of the bill for 
the protection of the trade in chemical manures; for the grant to the 
provincial societies concerned of adequate subsidies for more extensive 
experiments for the fight against the mosca olearia, etc.; with the Depart¬ 
ment of Home Affairs, for the Compilation of Veterinary Regulations; 
and with the Department of Public Works for the presentation to Parlia¬ 
ment of a lyaw making Economic Provision for the Tuscan Maremma. 
Finally, it has concerned itself largely with the serious question of rural 
loads, inviting the Presidents of the Provincial Deputations to forward 
their recommendations to the Minister of Public Works. And he, adhering 
to their requests, has appointed a special Commission to prepare a special 
bill on rural roads; this Commission met on the 22nd. of last May, the 
Minister himself being present. 

(SummarlMd from the: Report on the Work of the Committee in igzi. In Bolldiino 
da ComUato Afprario NtuionaU, Rome, Na 3, March, 1912). 


2. — Meetifflf for the Interests of Farmers in Connection with Railway 
Transport, Promoted hy the A{ricultnral Comizio of Turin. — In a circular 
of April 25th, addressed to the agricultural comizi, the itinerant agri¬ 
cultural lecturerships, the agricultural consortiums, and other societies 
of Piedmont, the Turin Agricultural Comizio announced a meeting to 
discuss a scheme of proposals in connection with the railway transport 
of agricultural produce, to be submitted and recommended to the Govern¬ 
ment. The meeting, which was held on the 4th. of May, after full 
discussion of the important problem, passed a imanimous resolution that 
it is well to give in full, as it embodies the desires of a large number 
of Piedmontese agricultural associations: 

" The Meeting, in view of the great importance of suitable railway 
arrangements for the interests of agriculture ; while urging the Comizi, 
and agricultural organizations of every kind and the farmers themselves 
to the detailed study of the modifications required in the railway 
tarilb. and service by the special conditions of each agricultural region 
of the country, in regard to the national and foreign markets, expresses 
the desire that: 
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(A) With regard to tariffs: 

1st, a large number of local tarifis specially adapted to individual 
centres be established ; 

2nd, that to the special tariffs a class be added including many agri¬ 
cultural articles of minor value, and another class introduced at the 
rate of -0412 frs. per ton per km. for phosphates and agricultural pro¬ 
duce of less cost and greater weight or volume, allowing, if need be, 
of the introduction of slower transport than that of the present slow 
goods trains and a better utilisation of the railway plant. 

3rd, that special rates be allowed to the agricuUurat co-operative 
societies, both for the farm requisites they sell to their members and 
for the agricultural produce they forward. 

4th, that these societies be also allowed to group their consign¬ 
ments of goods for the same station, either in truckloads or iu smaller 
quantities. 

(B) With regard to the service: 

1st, with regard to forwarding of goods. 

(a) that it be provided that the loading and unloading be speedy, 
easy and cheap, and that storage costs date from the day on which the 
advice of the unloading of the goods reaches the consignee. 

(b) that the farmers be assisted as far as possible in the despatch 
of their goods. 

(c) that produce in small consignments, that is not complete 
truckloads, be forwarded and delivered with greater care and regularity, 
with simplification of the forms, as is the custom on economic railways. 

{d) that notice be given as speedily as possible and at small 
charge of any delay or other difficulty in consignment and delivery of 
goo(k. 

2nd, with regard to the trucks: 

(a) that special trucks be introduced for certain goods requiring 
them, and especially a large number of refrigerating cars for carriage 
of meat, fruit, eggs, dairy produce, etc. 

{b) that there be greater regularity and promptitude in their 
delivery, which should be compulsory, within a relatively short maximum 
term. 

3rd. With regard to the trains. 

{a) that very fast trains be introduced, or trucks attached to 
the fast passengers’ trains, as far as this is possible, for the carriage of 
produce liable to suffer from the present ordinary means of transport. 

(b) on the other hand, that very slow trains be introduced for 
slow delivery at reduced rates, the present slow goods trains being 
divided into medium and slow trains for the carriage of phosphates and 
agricultulral .produce of small value and great weight or volume. 
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4th, that agricultural parcels be introduced of the weight of at least 
50 kg., with simplification of the forms for their deiivery and return 
and extension of the obligation of their carriage to the secondary railways. 

5th, that agricultural production be encouraged: 

(a) by the institution of prizes, for the encouragement of early 
produce and other special produce of particular localities, for carriage 
of fruit, greens etc. in quantity; 

(b) by promotion of shows of agricultural produce; and by rend¬ 
ering them more accessible 

(c) by the partial substitution of the hedges protecting the railway 
lines by low mulberry trees to be hired out to private persons; 

(d) by, as publicly as possible, speedily notifying in the stations 
the prices of the principal articles of agricultural produce on the large 
markets and on those nearest the stations in question, by pladi^ at 
the disposal of the public, at least in stations of any importance, 
annual directories of national and foreign firms for purchase and 
sale, and the list of Italian firms abroad forwarded to the Ministerial 
Department by the consuls and diplomatic agents; rendering all the 
stations vehicles of information for the office of Commercial Information 
at the Department cf Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, for the com¬ 
mercial museums, etc., and by any other mews for which the railway 
service seems suited. 

After the passing of this resolution, the President of the Turin Comizio 
was instructed to advise all the agricultural comizi of the kingdom of 
it, so that, it might be sent together with their approval to the General 
Management of State Railways for consideration. 

(Summarlfcd from Eeonomia Rurale, Organ ot tbe Tnrin Agricultural Oomlaio, Turin* 
No. 9. May lotta., 19x2). 


3. — A Usefni Initiatiye of the “ Italian Winenwkers’ Clnb — In order 
to contribute, in behalf of its members, to the solution of the difficult 
problem of tbe high cost of living, the Italian Winemakers' Gub (Circolo 
Enofilo lialiano) with head quarters in Rome, has recently founded as 
a dependency a “ Central Wine and Food Office ", for the following 
purposes: 

(a) to place the producers in direct relations with tbe consumers, 
as for as possible eliminating intermediaries, “ and therefore a very im¬ 
portant factor in tbe present hi^ cost of living; ” 

(ft) to sell goods on behalf of the producers, guaranteeing the gen¬ 
uineness of their brands and guaranteeing the consumers safe delivery; 

(c) to promote the diffusion, the knowledge and the sale of the best 
wines and food stuffs of the kingdom; 
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{d) to supply the producers, with machinery, utensils, news, inform¬ 
ation, etc. and whatever they require for the exercise of their industry 
and their trade; 

(e) to enable even the humblest producers to get their produce 
known on the market of the capital with every moral guarantee and ab¬ 
solute financial security. 

(/) to keep their offices at the disposal of the producers even for 
the temporary deposit of goods sent to Rome. 

In order to realise the above ends, the Office, in addition to storing 
goods, keeps a permanent show of agricultural produce open to the public 
in special halls and, on the occasion presenting itself, will start a tasting 
room for the better facilitation of sales. 

But the producers, who intend to avail themselves of the assistance 
of the office for the sale of their produce, must first of all be members 
of the Club ; secondly they must send samples of their produce which 
will be examined in order to ascertain their good quality. The Office 
will charge itself with the sale of the goods sent, using all commercial 
means suitable for obtaining a speedy and favourable result. On all 
bargains concluded it will receive a commission of an amount to be 
settled hereafter. 

At the end of each year the best producers shall receive prizes ; 
awarded by a special Commission appointed by the Club itself. It will 
give certificates of first prizes and gold, silver and bronze medals. The 
greatest publicity will be given to the names of the prize winners and 
the list of them will be forwarded to all the Commercial and Agricultural 
Agencies in the Kingdom. 

Registered members are bound to pay a monthly contribution towards 
the expenses of the Office, varying from a minimtun of lo francs to a 
maximum to be agreed upon, accordit^ to the nature and quality of the 
goods, the facility with which they can be placed on the marlst, the 
amount deposited, and the special clauses of the sale. Eventual disputes 
between the Office and the producers shall be settled by arbitration. 

(SamniMiied from the Gcnenl KegnlattoM o( the Uffieia CtnittU M vino t di »ti- 
M0nUuiom). 


4.— Co>openitive Societies of Cesena and Bagnolo Plenionte for the Export of 
Agricnitnral Prodnce. — In 1905, certain farmers of Cesena (Forll) who were 
previously accustomed to sell their fruit, chiefly cherries, privately to 
local dealers, for exportation, in order to increase their revenue by elimin¬ 
ation of middlemen, united in a co-operative society for the sale of their 
fruit. Thus, every member was forbidden to sell privately even the 
smallest part of his crop. In 1907, encouraged by the results of the first 
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two years’ work, the Society attempted direct sale on foreign markets, 
with successful results. Now, for better working, it has constituted itself 
legally as a limited liability co-operative society, appointing a speda 
commisdoner for the conclusion of contracts abroad, with correspondents 
in various countries. Meanwhile it has extended its sales to include other 
produce, such as tomatoes, peaches, plums, pears and apples. In 1908 itl 
attempted with success the sale of table grapes (i). 

The chief foreign market of the Society is i^rlin, and at no great 
distance come Munich, Hamburg, Cologne, Leipzig and Dresden. 

The members deliver their entire crop to the co-operative warehouse 
and after the lapse of twenty days from the termination of all the work, 
consisting especially in the selection of the fruit for the home and for the 
foreign markets, settlement of accounts for the produce delivered is pro¬ 
ceeded with. The amount paid to the Members, based on the prices 
received, is the net sum remaining after deduction for expenses incurred 
in the work, despatch and commission. An amount varjdng from i to 
15 % is deducted for general expenses. The banking business is done by 
a local credit institute which pays orders presented by members. 

The co-operative society has, finally, promoted the industrial cultiv 
ation of tomatoes, which is very well suited to the district, undertaking 
the sale of the produce to various jam factories, the foundation of one of 
which it is contemplating on its own account. 

To this brief account of the"work of this society, we think it advisable 
to add the figures for the cherry trade, which is its most important 
business: 


Year 

Number 

of 

Members 

Sbares 

[actions) 

tofr.sttb- 

scribed 

Capital 

Sold 

li 

Total Soles jl 

Quantity 

Net Amount 

Quantity 

i 

Net Amount! 




Fw. 

Quintals 

Frs. 

Quintals 

Fra. 

1905 .... 

126 

— 

335-95 

1,286.93 

37,263.50 

1,286.93 

37,264.50' 

1906 .... 

146 

— 

4,460.64 

2,693.00 

63,484.66 

2,693.00 

63,484.66 

1907 .... 

169 

— 

7,066.16 

2,658.91 

80,145.95 

2,658.91 

80,145.95 

1908 .... 

517 

618 

13.246.16 

2.34693 

77,299.24 

4,483.42 

109,253.90 

1909 ..... 

586 

715 

14,701.15 

5.704-44 

107,829.26 

9.312.43 

142,511.46 

mo .... 

613 

770 

i 5 . 25 l -*5 

3.421.60 

97,118.31 

4 . 954-34 

110,203.03 


.. (x) For Information on this society see the pamphlet: Come nacque e crebbe la 
nostta coQperafiva, Sodeth anonima oooperativa per rimportasione del prodotti agrari 
{Hfw our LimiUd Liability Co-operaiiva Society for the Export of Aificultural Produce began 
and progressed). Cesena, G. Vlgnuzzi. igii. 
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The origin of the Co-operative Society of Bagnolo Piemonte (Saluzzo) 
for the Preservation and Export of Fruit was similar to that of the 
above society. It was founded May, 1911(1). Here the chief produce is 
apples, the annual harvest of which is about 200 thousand quintals. Before 
the foundation of the society, the owners sold the fruit on the trees to 
dealers at a price varying from 4 or 5 to 10 or 12 frs. the quintal, while, 
the exporters commanded much higher prices on the markets, for table 
apples from 25 or 26 frs. to 150 or 160 frs. the quintal. It was just this 
great difference in the price of production and consumption, due to the 
greedy speculation of many middlemen, that urged the farmers to unite 
in societies for collective sale with the support of the local rural bank; 
which was ready to furnish the required capital. In its first year it was 
possible thus to obtain and export 40,000 quintals of apples, paying the 
producer from 8 to 23 or 25 frs. the quintal, and selling on foreign markets 
the ordinary fruit at 50 or 60 frs and the best fruit at 150 or 160 frs. 
As we see, the original purchase price is doubled. In its first balance 
sheet this society showed credits of 891,009 frs. and debits of 857,679 frs. 
and therefore a net profit of 33,330 frs. 


5.—Some Informatiofl as to the Progress of Collective Farming.—Collective 
farming, one of the most important forms of agricultural co-operation, is 
continually extending in Italy, and examples are not wanting of societies 
that proceed to the purchase of land. Thus recently the Co-operative 
Society of S. Vittgria (Reggio Emilia), often taken as a model by similar 
organizations, and having about 800 members, men and women, pur¬ 
chased a large estate of about 350 hectares, well irrigated, and provided 
with shelters for 400 beasts, a dairy for treating more than fifteen 
quintals of milk a day, a mill, as well as a yard for drying grain, 
warehouses and convenient roads to the farm. The Society is limited 
by shares {actions). 

Further, in the Province of Ravenna, at the beginning of 1911, 
there were 21 collective farms. The total area of the land cultivated 
was 1,610 hectares. In the course of the year a first experiment wras 
made in farming collectively three farms of a total area of 25 hectares. 

Another collective farm was started on Jime 23rd., 1911 at Adem6 
(Catania), by the Adranitic Agricultural Co-operative Society ; the 
area of this farm is 450 hectares and it is to be divided in lots among 
the members who are now 216. 

(Summatlied from the Gioruale di AgricoUur* della Domenica. Fiacensa, no. 7, 19x2. 

(z) See CooperoMione Popolare, Parma, Nos. 3-3, Pebmary Z5tll, Mardi zsth., 19x3. 
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6.— ** Uniofl of Co-operative Societies of Latiuin*’ {Consociazione laziale 
ddle Cooperative), — There has been recently founded a Union of 28 Co¬ 
operative Societies of Rome, Frascati, Tivoli, Viterbo etc.,for the pur¬ 
pose, according to the first article of its rules, of co-ordinating, protecting 
the interests and perfecting the organisation of the Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Uabour in Latium. The Union is administered by a 
Committee of nine members elected for three years and managed by 
a meeting, to which each co-operative society sends two members. 

(Summarised from the Bollttiino ddVUfficio del Lavoro, Rome, No. 6, June, 1912). 


7. — Prize CoiDpetitioo among Private Persons and Associations for Works of 
Land Reclamation. — The advisability being recognised of promoting works 
of land reclamation as well as of drainage in malarial regions not pro¬ 
vided for by special laws, a Royal Decree of May 23rd., 1912 has opened 
a prize competition among private landowners, tenants on long lease, and 
tenant farmers, associations and consortiums and corporate bodies of 
the Provinces of Naples, Salerno, Avellino, Campobasso and Benevento, 
that have carried out or begin to carry out on their farms in regions 
recognized as malarial, between the ist. of August, 1912 and the 30th. of 
June, 1914, the following works: 

{a) Drainage and improvement of the health conditions of land; 

(b) Reclamation of land (there being necessarily included the 
provision of drinking water, building of dwellings or shelters for agri¬ 
cultural labourers and for cattle, on smtable hygienic principles, and 
the adoption of suitable methods of cultivation). 

(c) Defence against; malaria and antimalarial provisions contin¬ 
uously carried out. 

The following prizes are at the disposal of the Committee of Judges 
appointed by the Minister of Agriculture: 

2 certificates of merit together with two thousand francs each; 

4 gold medals and 1,500 francs each; 

5 silver medals and 1,000 francs each; 

8 silver medals and 500 francs each. 

The Committee of Judges may propose additional prizes in certificates 
and medals. 

(Siiimimftocd from tbe GaMoUa XJfkiale del Regno tTIMirn, Rome, No. 14, June 
aand., 1919)* 
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8 . — Prize Competitioa, Naples Royal Institute for Encoaragement. — 

This Institute has recently (April 30th., 1912) opened a competition for 
a prize essay: 

“ To show the industrial and economico-agricultural conditions of 
the mountain pastures of a definite district or region of the Southern 
Mainland of Italy, the kind of livestock improvement there carried on 
and the industries in connection with it. To suggest alterations and 
improvements to be introduced with regard to the land, the livestock and 
the above industries, in order that,they may give the best returns. " 

In developing the theme, not only should there be kept in mind the 
attempts at improvement already begun or completed in the region 
imder consideration, but also the studies, enquiries and labours carried 
out in other Italian provinces and even also abroad. The problems of 
mountain pasturage must also be treated in their relation to forest 
economy and the legislation dealing with this and mountain pasturage. 
Finally, account must be taken of proposals for improvement both of 
the conditions of property and usufruct of pasture land and especially of 
the existence and extension of the Communal domains and of the relative 
legal uses. The author of the memoir, considered to have gained the prize, 
will receive the sum of 1,500 francs. 

(Summarlaed from the BolUUino dsl Ministero di Airicoltura, Industna s Commereio 
Rome, No. lo (Series B). May zsth., 1912). 
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SWITZERLAND. 

I. — RECENT NEWS. 


I. Legislation and State Intervention in regard 
to Agricultural Organizations. 

I. — Subsidies Granted to Agricultural Societies in 1911 . — The credits 
granted in 1911 in behalf of Agricultural Societies have been utilised 
for payment of the following expenses. 

(a) Swiss Agricultural Society. 

Fl«k 

1. Agricultural Courses and Lectures .12,500.00 

2. Distribution of Agricultural Publications at Reduced 

Price . 2,555.60 

3. Encouragement of the Improvement of Cultivated 

Plants. 4.851-75 

4. Encouragement of the Dairy Industry . 1,027.05 

5. Encouragement of Arboriculture. 2,131.85 

6. Encouragement of Pig Improvement . 438-40 

7. Encouragement of Goat Improvement . 2,104.20 

6. Encouragement of Poultry Improvement. i,74I.t5 

9. Encouragement of Bee Keeping . 1,800.00 

10. Encouragement of Rabbit Improvement . 850.00 


30,000.00 
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(b) Federation of Agricultural Societies of Latin Switzerland: 

Fra. 

1. Agricultural Courses and Lectures . 2,339.10 

2. Distribution of Agricultural Publications at Reduced 

Price. 2,797.35 

3. Inspection and Assistance of the Cheese Factories . 3,800.00 

4. Assistance to Special Farms and Cultivation .... 5>574-87 

5. Encouragement of Beekeeping. 625.00 

6. Servants' Competitions. 315.00 

7. Encouragement of Poultry Improvement . 200.00 

8. Encouragement of the Improvement of Cultivated 

Plants . 574-00 

9. Local Shows (Courtelary) . 620.00 

10. Working Expenses. 154.68 


17,000.00 

(c) Agricultural Society of the Canton of Ticino. 

Fffj 

1. Agrictiltural Courses and Inures . 152.75 

2. Distribution of Agricultural Publications at Reduced 

Price .'. 859.87 

3. Encouragement of the Dairy Industry . 529.95 

4. Encouragement of Arboriculture.1,036.92 

5. Show of Agricultural Machinery .1,106.05 

6. Improvement of Alpine Pastures. 415.80 

7. Poultry Breeding . 311.00 

8. Encouragement of Agricultural Bookkeping .... 106.00 


4.518.34 

(Federal Subsidy: 4,300 frs.) 

(d) Swiss Society of Alpine Economy. 

Fra. 

1. Courses and Dectures.4,988.80 

2. Alpine Statistics. 677.80 

3. Inspection of Alpine Pastures . 1.797*30 

4. Publications on Alpine Economy. 1.559.65 


9.023.55 

(Federal Subsidy: 9,000 francs). 
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(e) Swiss Horticultural Society. 

Fn. 

1. Courses and Lectures. 8,546.00 

2. Publications for Libraries and Collections . 1,470.84 

3. Model Gardens and Prizes. 7,418.24 


(Federal Subsidy; 9:500 francs) 


17435-08 


A federal Subsidy of 25,000 francs was paid to the Swiss Peasants, 
Union for the Agricultural Secretariat and another of 15,000 francs for an 
enquiry into the yield of farms, altogether an amount of 40,000 francs. 

(Summarised from the ** Feuille Fidirale Suisse *’ No. 14, Vol. II, 19x2). 


2. — Sobsidies in Encotirageineat of the Poundation of Livestock Improvement 
Syndicates, —In 1911 twenty two livestock improvement syndicates ob* 
tained federal subsidies for their initial expenses: The total amount of these 
subventions was 5,950 francs. The Syndicates were divided as follows, 
according to canton: Berne i, Uucerne i, Schwyz i, Obwald i, Zug i, 
Pribourg 2, Soleure i, Appenzell-Rh. ext. 4, Appenzell - Rh. Int. i, 
St. Gall I, Orisons 5. Thurgau i, Ticino i, Vaud i. 


(Summarised from the ** FeuiUe Fiderale Suisse No. X4. and. VoL 19x3). 
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2. Work of the Federations, of the Central Institutions 
of Co-operative Societies and the Large Agricultural Associations* 


(A) Federations and Central Institutions 
OP Agricultural Associations. 


I. — The Federatioo of the Agricaltursl Co-operative Societies of Eastern 
Switzerland {Verband ostschwcizerischer landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften)r 
with headquarters at Winterthur, held its general meeting at Winterthur 
on the 30th. of last June. This meeting was of special importance, 
as it celebrated the 25th. anniversary of the foundation of the Federation. 

In its first year (1887) it only federated 27 societies with 1,283 members. 
There are now 169 affiliated societies with 13,566 members. 

At first the Federation busied itself with the purchase for its members^ 
account of a veiy limited number of farm requisites, such as, manures, 
and artificial cattle foods, seeds and agricultural implements, besides 
coffee, sugar and soap. 

Its work was limited to that of an agency. Gradually the purchase 
and sale department was enlarged and better organized, after a severe 
struggle with the merchants who saw their interests threatened. 

Every affiliated society became a branch for sale, not only of agricul¬ 
tural material but also of articles of consumption properly so called. The 
work was completed in 1891-1892 and the results appear from the 
following data: 


Ycat 

Number 

of Affiliated Societies 

Number of Membfxs 

Total Business Done 




Frs. 

1887 

27 

1,283 

257.233 

1891 

56 

3,428 

342,796 

1896 

lOI 

7.320 

2,731,536 

1901 

124 

8,409 

3,303,901 

1906 

145 

10,490 

5,614,284 

I9II 

169 

13,566 

9.174.393 
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An analysis of the figures for the business done in goods shows us that 
the sales were as follows: 


Year 

Manure 

fra. 

Cattle fcods 
frs. 

Seeds 

frs. 

Articles 

of Consumptioii 
frs. 

1887 

181,860 

■ - 

12,682 

62,691 

1891 

243.725 

15.200 

20,663 

63,208 

1896 

350.589 

237.150 

48.301 

2.095,496 

1901 

492.095 

304.990 

92,616 

2,414,200 

1906 

552.131 

721.954 

97.850 

4,242,349 

I9II 

819,440 

1.978.465 

197.615 

6,178,843 


As we see, the largest amount of business was done in articles of di¬ 
rect consumption, and has increased very considerably since 1901. 

The amount of business done in articles of consumption was made np 
as follows: 


Year 

Hardware 

fis. 

Cloth., 

fxs . 

Flour 

frs. 

Wine 

Ire. 

Fruit 

fra. 

1901 

259.397 

357.540 

87,506 

105.464 

8,218 

1903 

260,784 

344.794 

250,461 

228,523 

87,180 

1905 

316,881 

435.797 

288,624 

253,642 

51.580 

1907 

377.009 

541.188 

376.272 

356,831 

66,103 

1909 

399.567 

616,602 

479,504 

309,726 

152,116 

I9II 

540,097 

706,535 

53.953 

481,409 

88,492 


We have given in some detail the data relative to the sale of articles 
of consumption, because, as we know (see Bulletin of Economic and Social 
Intelligence, Year II, No. VIII. pp. 53 et seqq.) also other Federations of 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies, seeing the good results obtained by that 
of Winterthur, design to undertake this branch of business so as to render 
articles of first necessity and daily requirement cheaper for the agricultural 
population. 

The Federation has a large palace of its own and extensive modern 
plant (mills, presses, cellars, coffee-roasting machines, etc.). Its financial 
conditions are good. The reserve fund has increased each year (since 1896) 
by 10,000 francs and is now 180,000 frs. The bonus distributed by the Fed¬ 
eration to the affiliated societies on the basis of their purchases is consid¬ 
erable. The total amount repaid as bonus for purchases of artificial 
manure between 1887 and 1911 was 525,767 ; for other goods 1,150,566. 
These bonuses, which must not be confounded with those granted to mem¬ 
bers by the separate societies, are annually paid in the form of bonds, of 10 
years' maturity; in the mean time they bear interest at 4% %. 

(Sununftiiied from ** Der GcaonKmirhaftlcr " 26, 1912). 
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2. — The Federation of Co-operative Livestock Improvement Societies of 
Simmentai {Verband der Simmentalerviehzilchtey-Genossenschaften) in the Can¬ 
ton of Zurich has founded an establishment to promote the improvement 
of livestock and facilitate for the members of its aflfiliated societies the 
sale of their cattle. 

In particular, the objects that this institution (Zuchtvieh-Verkehrs- 
Zentrale) proposes to itself are as follows : 

(а) generally to promote the improvement of the pure Simmentai 

breed; 

(б) to protect and forward the interests of the affiliated societies ; 

(c) to organize purchase and sale of cattle for members and to act 

as intermediaries between buyers and sellers. 

The establishment displays its activity in accordance with r^ulations 
exactly determining its sphere of action, running as follows: 

(1) The establishment may only occupy itself with livestock of 
very pure and perfect breed. 

(2) For this purpose the boards of management of the various so¬ 
cieties receive forms on which the animals intended for sale are registered. 
The form must bear the s^nature of the keeper of a pedigree book of an 
affiliated society. Only on that condition will the establishment undertake 
sale. 

(3) The affiliated society and its board of management are bound 
personally to assure themselves that the animal offered for sale possesses 
the required character. 

(4) for all information given (extracts from the pedigree book, state¬ 
ments of prizes received etc.), the keeper of the pedigree book is legally 
responsible. 

(5) In the case of each animal offered for sale by the establishment, 
the party concerned must pay a charge of i fr. and after sale hand over 
% % of the price. 

(6) The establishment is managed by a manager chosen by the Board 
of Management of the Federation, which supervises him and fixes his salary. 

(7) The establishment must keep in relation with buyers at home 
and abroad, and supervise the trade in animals produced by its affiliated 
societies. 

(8) The establishment offers the livestock in public lists. The 
offer remains on the list until the animal is sold. The seller is bound to 
advise the establishment immediatdy on conclusion of the sale. 
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(9) Members in any way infringing the above conditions and provi¬ 
sions must be denounced to the Board of Management of the Federation, 
which shall take suitable action against them. 

(Summarised from ** ZUrchet Bauer**, N®. i 191 a)* 


* 

3. — Federation of Syndicates for Improvement of Small Livestock in the 
Canton of Fribourg. — The above federation is of recent foundation. Its 
constitution, according to the rules approved in its meeting is as follows: 

RULES 

OF THE Federation of Syndicates for Improvement of small 
Livestock in the Canton of Fribourg. 

Article i. — The syndicates of the canton of Fribourg occupied with 
the improvement of small livestock have united in a S(x:iety bearing the name 
of Federation of small Livestock Improvement Syndicates of the Canton 
of Fribourg. ” 

This Society, established for an unlimited period, aims at pro¬ 
tecting and promoting its own interests, both in Switzerland and abroad, 
encouraging the improvement of small livestock and propagating the idea 
of improvement syndicates. For this purpose, it shall organize importation 
and markets with shows of breeding stock. 

The Association shall not aim at making profits. 

Article 2. — The Federation shall have its head quarters at Zurich. 

Article 3. — Every small livestock improvement syndicate, recognised 
by the State, shall be a member of the Federation and shall have a right 
to a vote in all discussions. 

Article 4. — The funds of the organization shall be made up by mem¬ 
bers* contributions, subsidies, and various receipts. The annual sub¬ 
scription of each syndicate shall be fixed at the General Meeting. 

Article 5. — The excecutive bodies of the Federation shall be: 

(a) The Meeting of the Deflates of the Syndicates; 

{b) The Committee; 

(c) The Board of Management and the Manager ; 

(d) The Commission of Auditors of Accounts. 

Article 6. — The delegates’ meeting diall assemble once a year to 
approve the manager’s report and to pass the accounts, and for decisions 
to be taken in all business in which it is concerned. The delegates may 
assemble in special meeting whenever circumstances demand it and if ^^rd 
of the number, of the syndicates desire it. 
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Article 7. — The meetings shall be assembled by circular and all notices 
concerning the Federation and the syndicates diall be inserted in theCAro* 
nique d*Agriculture, 

The decisions of the delegates' meetitig shall also be published in the 
Chronique or brought to the notice of the syndicates by means of circulars. 

Article 8. — The Comittee shall be composed of seven members and 
shall elect its own members. 

The Committee shall be appointed either by diow of hands or by 
ballot. This second method shall be adopted when demanded by %rd 
of the members present. Any member may be reelected. 

The Committee shall be entrusted with the management of the 
Federation, in conformity with the provisions in the rules. The President 
and his substitute and also the Secretary may sign for the society. 

Article 9. — The Presidential Bureau shall be composed of the Pre¬ 
sident, Vice-president and Manager. The latter shall be entrusted with the 
discharge of ordinary business in conformity with the decisions of the meet- 
ting of delegates and the Committee. The manager shall be appointed 
by the Committee. His duties may be defined by a special regulation. 
If the manager is not a member of the Committee, in any case, he may at¬ 
tend the meetings and have a right to speak though not to vote. 

Article 10. — These rules are to-day adopted by the meeting. 
They shall be inserted in the minutes of the meeting and printed in order 
to be sent to all the syndicates concerned. 

Fribourg, March 2nd., 1912. 

(Summarised from the Ckroniqut de t*AificuUur$ $t de VIndustrie ktitiire ", No. 9 
1912). 


* 

4. — The Swiss (ioat Inprovement Federation {Schweizerischer Ziegen- 
zuchtverband) , which held its annual meeting last March, has 3,415 
members. Its balance ^eet for 1911 showed total receipts of 3,718.26 frs. 
and expenditure of 3,005.95 frs. 

It was found that the work of propaganda by the Federation in 
favour of goat improvement has given excellent results: while a few 
years ago the farmers took no interest in goat improvement, now they 
occupy themselves in it with advantage. 

(Snmxnaiited ttom •* Dtr Sckmtit, *’ {Ptgui of the Fedemtldo], Na 7* 19x2). 


5. — The North*Enst Switzerland Federation of €o*operative Societies tor 
the Prodnction of Milk and Cheese iyerhand Nordostschweizerischer Kdserei- 
und Milchgenossmschaften), has 346 affiliated societies, 44 more tiian 
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last year, and 9,004 members with 38,585 cows; in addition there belong 
to it 137 private producers with 1,198 cows. 

In 1911 it did a total business of 10,660.000 francs as compared with 
3,000,000 in 1910. The capital of the Federation is now 200,000 frs. 

The Federation last year made very important contracts for wholesale 
supply of milk on the markets of Zurich, Winterthur and SchafiEhausen, 
selling the milk of 102 societies and 30 producers. 

It realised very good prices, milk for consumption increasing in price 
by 2 frs. per 100 kg. Also milk for cheesemaking showed an appreciable 
rise in price. 

The meeting of delegates of the Federation held last March at Winter¬ 
thur decided that the co-operative societies should use a uniform type of 
contract in arranging for supply and should submit such contracts to the 
Federation for ratification. The minimum price of milk for consumption 
was fixed at 21.50 frs. 

(Summarised from the “ ZArcker Bauer **, No. 14, 19x2). 


(B). — Large Agricueturae Associations. 


I. — Swiss Peasaats’ Unioa, — This union groups together 24 affiliated 
organizations, which have altogether 151,478 members, an increase of 
7,091 members, as compared with last year. 

The affiliated organizations are the following: 


Memberi 


1. Swiss Agricultural Society .49,606 

2. Federation of the Agricultural Societies of Switz¬ 
erland . 23,064 

3. Ticino Agricultural Society. 2,963 

4. Swiss Society of Alpine Economy. 1,000 

5. Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative 

Societies of East Switzerland.12,500 

6. Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of the Canton of Berne.13,400 

7. Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative Societ¬ 
ies of Central Switzerland. 3,600 

8. Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of the Canton of Soleure. 2,000 

9. Agricultural Co-operative Society of Worb ... 131 
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Members 


10. Swiss Federation of the Syndicates for Im¬ 
provement of the Brown Breed of Cattle. 7»520 

11. Swiss Federation of Syndicates for the Im¬ 
provement of the Red Spotted Breed. 7>054 

12. East Switzerland Federation of the Syndicates 

for the Improvement of the Simmental Breed. . . 1,200 

13. Swiss Federation of the Syndicates for the Im¬ 
provement of the Black Spotted Breed. 441 

14. Bernese Federation of Cheesemaking Societies.’. 2,000 

15. Federation of the Cheesemaking and Dairy 

Societies of North East Switzerland . 8,100 

16. Federation of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies 

of North West Switzerland. 4,400 

17. St. Gall Federation of Cheese factories .... 1,000 

18. Aargau Federation of Dairies and Cheese factories. 2,340 

19. Thurgau Federation of Cheese Factories. 2,000 

20 . Federation of Vaud-Fribourg Dairies. 4,424 

21. Basle-Country Peasants* and Workmen*s League. 1,000 

22. Aargau Peasants* League.•. 1,000 

23. Swiss Federation of Subordinate* Forestry Em¬ 
ployees. 650 

24. Horticultural Association of Vaud. 75 


The Union has occupied itself with general questions of agricultural 
interest, such as the prohibition of the making of manufactured wines, 
epidemics of contagious disease, insurance, the Government regulations 
for the supply of the army, the customs duties in frozen meat, the elections 
to the National Council, shows, etc. 

The Union has continued the publication of a review of the market 
in the principal journals, including two of Latin Switzerland, which already, 
is excellently informed upon market prices. 

The report dealt at length with the foundation of the limited liability 
society for export of cheese, which the Union fully supports and which has 
been of great utility to the cheese manufacturers of Switzerland. 

The '' Paysan Suisse,’* the organ of the Union, has developed consider¬ 
ably, with an average circulation of 77,730 in the German edition 
and 19,830 in the French. An examination of the accounts shows that the 
private contributions towards the work of the Union amounted to 
35,000 frs. in 1911. 

(Sttnunarited form the Report of the VtUon SmfiM dss Psys 0 »s, publiihed by the 
SwiM PeMtste* StcfdiariM, No. 42, Berne, 19x2). 
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2. Swiss Agricttltural Association {Schweizerischer landwirtschaftlicher 
Verein). — This association has 58,000 members in various affiliated so¬ 
cieties, of which the largest, the agricultural association of the Canton of 
Zurich, has 9,300 Members. 

At the recent meeting of delegates there were 100 present. The 
balance sheet showed a total business of 504,845 frs. 

The meeting occupied itself extensively with the application of the law 
on insurance and with the organization of milk producers. 

The association has been extremely active in the diffusion of news of 
technical agricultural character: through it 3,826 printed works have 
been purchased by farmers for the sum of 6,809 frs. 

It promoted 424 lectures and 166 courses of instruction. 

This institution receives an annual federal subvention of 30,000 frs. 

(Summarised from: Der Landwiri^ Na 2Z, 1912 and: Der Zurcker BaiMf, Mo. 24, Z9i2>. 


3. — Federation of the Fribourg Agricultural Society. — This Federation 
held its annual meeting at Bulle on the 3rd. of last June. 

Of its 43 affiliated societies, 36 were represented. We must note that 
the 23rd. article of the rules of the Federation says : The ordinary session 
of the delegates* meeting must be held at least once a year. Representation 
at this meeting is obligatory for all the sections; each must be represented 
by at least one delegate. Any section not represented shall be liable 
to a fine of 5 frs. 

We shall give here some data on the working of this Federation, taken 
from the Report of the Committee." 

On December 31st., 1911, the Federation was composed of 43 sections 
or affiliated societies against 42 at the end of the preceding year. The num¬ 
ber of members in the 43 sections was 9,512, showing an increase of 926 
in 1911. 

The co-operative action of these societies continues satisfactory, since 
purchases of goods were made in 1911 to the amount of 2,548,638 francs, 
showing an increase of 745,953 francs on the previous year. 

The accounts for 1911 i^ow frs, 11,040 credits and frs. 3,668 debits, 
leaving a net credit balance of 7,372 frs. against 9,733 frs. in the previous 
year. 

The Federation receives a State subvention of 10,500 frs. 


(Summarised from the Ckntniqu ri 4 « VinimMt Mo. zs, 1912)., 
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4. — The Pederatlofl of the Romaoce-speakiog Agricultural Societies. — 

This Federation held its yearly meeting last May at Neuchatel. All the 
principal societies of Neuchatel, Vaud, Fribourg, Geneva, Valais and the 
Bernese Jura were represented. 

MM. Petteval and Droz, Councillors of State ; Oyez Ponnat, Councillor 
of State and Head of the Department of Agriculture of Vaud; Dr. Laur, 
Secretary of the Swiss Peasants* Union, and others attended the meetings. 

After the regular business, especially the passing of the accounts, 
which showed a credit of 8,938 frs., the meeting dealt with an important 
question concerning the control of the wine trade and the examination of 
the federal ordinances that must of necessity precede the coming into force 
of the law against manufactured wines. 

After a lively discussion the meeting passed the following resolution : 

"The meeting of the delegates of the federation of the Romance¬ 
speaking agricultural societies invites the committee to watch that the 
interests of the Romance-speaking wine farmers be protected, at the revision 
of the orders concerning the trade in foodstuffs. 

It expresses its desire that, in their interests, no change be made 
in the regulations relating to the sweetening, mixing, etc. of wines.** 

(Summarised from the Chronigue d# VAgricvUuu et de X^industrie latiiire, No. zi, 1912). 


♦ 

5. — Club of the Parmers of the Canton of Qeneva. — This dub recently- 
held its general meeting attended by about 70 delegates. 

The president, M. J. Debonneville, presented a report on the work of 
the Committee. 

The year igii was the tenth of the Central Agricultural Secretariat. 
There is reason for congratulating the assodation on the work hitherto 
done. The spirit of solidarity and union has been very extensively pro¬ 
moted ; the same may be said for the spirit of assodation, since in I911 there 
were several new assodations founded. 

The number of the members of the dub is 1,022 showing an appredable 
increase on that of last year. 

. The General Agricultural Milling Sodety, the last sodety founded by the 
Club has given satisfaction to the farmers who have subscribed more than 
1,100 shares {quotes parts). A large number of competitors is announced 
for the pdzfi orchard competition organized for igx2. 
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The committee is now occupied with the building of a storehouse for 
goods and agricultural instruments, at Lacomex; the State gives its 
support to this new institution long desired by the farmers. 

As in the past, the greatest activity of the Office and the Secretariat 
has been displayed in the department of commercial operations. 

The members of the club were supplied with : 


680,319 kgs. of compost./ 70,580.05 

241,144 „ of artificial manure . . . 

185,341 „ of oilcake . 5i>3i3*oo 

154,126 „ of cereals and flour .... — 

82,250 ,, of denatured salts. 5*^7^*85 

19,071 „ of sulphur. 3,810.15 

43.500 „ of coarse sugar ...... 22,897.30 

22,728 „ of sulphate of copper .... 12,655.00 

58.500 „ poles of various kinds . . . 2,892.50 

Machinery and implements. 18,498.95 

Books and Magazines.. 250.00 

The State distributed to all the farmers of the 

Canton: 

107,861 kg. of sulphate of copper .... 51,025.00 

394,000 ,, potatoes . 57,000,00 

The proceeds from the knacking establish¬ 
ments, exclusive of manure, were .... 8,136.60 


Total business done . . . 353,368.35 

(Summatleed from the JourntU d*AtHcuUur§ Suistt* N*. z8,1913). 

♦ 

* « 

6. — Delegates* Meeting of the Peasants* Association of the Canton of 
Lucerne (Bauernverein des Kantons Luzern), — This meeting deliberated 
on the foimdation of a Legal Information Office, in the association itself. 
The matter had been referred to a committee, which presented its report. 
In conformity with this the following resolutions were adopted: 

(1) A I^gal Information Office for the Use of Members shall be 
iastituted. 

(2) Information shall be given gratuitously; if, however, it become 
a heavy charge in the accounts, the presidential board shall impose a tax 
on all information given. 

(3) Three distinguished lawyers have already promised to give 
their assistance at a low rate paid by the association. 

(4) The most important items of information shall be published 
in the organ of the society {Landwirt). 

(SomttariMd from the LdniwkU 15$ 


5 
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7. — Agricaltnral Association of the Canton of Schafhausen. [Kantonaler 
landwirischaftUcher Verein Schaffhausen), — This association held its anmial 
meeting last May. It has 25 afiiliated associations. It did a total business 
of 159,000 frs. in purchase and sale of agricultural material, on which it 
realised considerable profits. These were distributed as follows : i % % 
of the amoiuit of the purchases made were returned to the affiliated asso¬ 
ciations ; 5,000 francs were invested in purchase of shares (quotes parts) 
in the Cantonal Federation of Co-operative Societies; 900 fr. remained in 
hand. 

The association in agreement with the cantonal agricultural association 
of Thurgau has decided to prepare a form for the guarantee to be given 
when cattle are sold, and to get it adopted by the parties concerned. 

(Summarised from Der ostsckw§ixerische Landwirt N^. tg, 19x2). 


3. Miscellaneous Information. 


(A) — AoRicuhTURAi, Co-operation. 


I. — The Orgaflisatioa of Forest Proprietors, — In Switzerland, as in 
Austria (See Bulletin, year III, No. 5. pp. 3 et seqq.), forest proprietors feel 
the necessity of organization in order to derive a larger profit from the pro¬ 
duction and sale of their wood, the profit from which at present goes to 
the dealers. 

As long as the price of this article was established naturally, in con¬ 
formity with the economic law of demand and supply an organization of 
forest proprietors was not indispensable. But, as we know, the dealers 
have themselves organized and by mutual agreements regulate prices artifi¬ 
cially, so that the wood producer has no other course open but to sell at 
the prices fixed by the dealers or give up doing business. 

On the other hand, it does not suit individual forest proprietors to 
send small consignments of wood to the market, and so, in consequence of 
the excessive expense of transport, a part of the wood that might be 
used for industrial purposes is consumed as fuel and sold at a very low 
price. 
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If the forest proprietors were to organize, these difficulties would 
disappear: in fixing prices they would not be at the mercy of the dealers 
and besides might forward their wood in large quantities to the market; 
the expense of transport would be considerably diminished and there would 
be a certain profit. 

In addition, organisation might have its influence in changing the 
method of measuring the wood. At present the wood is measured with 
the bark, and the buyer usually rounds off the fractional centimetres to 
his advantage. This means a loss for the seller of from 5 to 10 % accord¬ 
ing to the thickness of the tree. If the tree is measured without the bark, 
the measurement is quite exact. 

The individual forest owner cannot resist such extortion, but an or¬ 
ganization of forest owners can. 

The forest owners of the Bernese lake district are initiating a movement 
in this direction and proceeding to form a co-operative society for the 
sale of wood. 

(Summatised from the Sckw$ii§r BMu§r» Noe. 27 and 29, 1912). 


2. — Geneva Horse Syndicate. — Last May a new agricultural society 
was formed, the Geneva Horse Syndicate. Its object is to favour the breed 
of draught horses. 

The constituent assembly, organized by the Geneva Farmers' Club, 
assembled under the Presidency of M. J. Rochaix, head of the Agricultural 
Department, who, after a brief exposition of the regulations of the Con¬ 
federation for the Improvement of Horses, showed the advantages the im¬ 
provers might derive as members of a syndicate. 

A scheme of rules that had been sent a few days before to the parties 
concerned was then discussed, article by article, and entirely approved. 
The rules establish an entrance fee of five francs and fix the annual sub¬ 
scription at 2 francs. 

(Summoiiaed from the Journat d^AgHeutturt Suiss§. No. 92, 1912). 


(B). — NoN-AGRICUWXJRAI, Co-OPKIATION. 

I. Swiss Uoion ol Distributive Societies. — This Union has recently 
published its report for 1911, with statistical data of its work. 

Founded in 1890, after two previous attempts, in 1853 and 1869, it 
has now 348 affiliated societies as against 43 at the date of its foimdation 
and 315 in 1910. 
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In 1911 these societies sold goods to the amount of no millions of 
francs (in 1910, 100 millions) realising a profit of 9 millions (8% millions in 
1910), 7)4 millions (7 millions) being returned to the members as a bonus in 
proportion to the quantity of goods bought. 

The number of members on January ist., 1912 was, in round num¬ 
bers, 220,000 (on January ist., 1911, it was 212,000); which means an 
army of 500,000 adherents, as unmarried members are comparatively few. 

In 1910 the aflSliated co-operative societies paid altogether more than 
400,000 francs in taxes. 

The remarkable progress of co-operation in 1911, says the report, 
was not only economic; it is perhaps even more important, that co-operation 
in the confederation has gained in infiuence and in public opinion. In 
order that the movement initiated by us might meet with the approva- 
of groups up to now indifferent or hostile, a year of high prices like the last 
was necessary. It is seen that the manner in which our people provides 
for its food supply, may, under certain circumstances, imperil the public 
welfare and the public administration has hitherto concerned itself very little 
with this. 

The Swiss Union directly supplied the affiliated societies with 
various goods to the amount of 32,095,997.75 frs. (27,765,801.79 in 1910), of 
which 2,800,664 frs. to the Basle Distributive Society alone. Such an 
amoimt of business has necessitated the forwarding of 272,000 invoices. 

At the end of 1911 the union had 295 employees. 

In July, 1911, it opened a banking service. 

Finally, 5,507,000 copies of its journals, in various editions, were 
distributed, besides thousands of pamphlets and leaflets for purposes of 
propaganda. 

The net profits in 1911 were 203,186.30 frs. (in 1910, frs. 163,093). 

The real estate of the Union covers an area of 40,798 sq. metres, and is 
valued at 1,480,000 frs., 486,962.88 frs. of which has been paid. 

The Union has two principal offices : 

1. A central purchase office, of exclusively commercial character. 
It arranges contracts with the producers and supplies the adherent societies. 
In 1908 an ** information section'' was started to give advice, inform¬ 
ation etc. to the affiliated societies in matters of practical co-operation. 

2. A secretariat, an office for propaganda, publishing 5 papers; 
the Schweiz, Konsumverein (Swiss Distributive Association), founded in 
1901, published weekly, with a circulation of 4,250; the Genossenschaftliches 
Volksblatt, founded in 1902, published fortnightly up to 1911, but now 
every week, with a circulation of 149,000 (30,000 in 1902); Coopiration, 
founded in 1904, the co-operative organ for French Switzerland, with a 
circulation of 25,000; Cooperazione, the Italian organ, founded in 1906, 
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with a cirailation of 2,800 ; lastly the Revue du Marchi, a directly com¬ 
mercial organ, first published January ist., 1912. 

On the 8th. of last June the general meeting of the Union was held at 
Interlaken, and it was decided amongst other things to found a co-opera¬ 
tive boot and shoe factory. The necessary capital for the building, 
purchase of machinery, etc., is calculated at 1,400,000 frs. An initial 
production of 750,000 frs. is contemplated. 

(Summarised from the Rapports et comptes concernant Vactiviti das autoritis da Vunion 
suissa das sociitis da consommation tot igzi, Bisle, 1912; Gaxatta da Lausanrsa 
No. Z 33 , May 7th., 19x2; Schwaia* Konsumvaraint No. 30, 19x3). 


2. — Co-operative Building Society. — The Co-operative Building So¬ 
ciety now being founded at Romanshorn has had the effect of reducing 
the price of houses. 

In fact as soon as persons concerned decided to found a con perative 
society for the building of workmen's dwellings, one of the largest house 
holders of the place published that he was ready to lower the rents of his 
lodgings by 2 frs. a month for workmen who had not joined the proposed 
society. Now such a reduction, 24 francs a year, corresponds to a reduc¬ 
tion of 600 francs per house, if we calculate the interest at 4 %. When 
in one building there are 2, 4, 6, lodgings of this kind, the reduction 
increases to i, 2 C 0 , 2,400 and 3,600 francs respectively. 

(Summarised from the Sckwaisarischar Konsumvtrain, No. 8, 1912). 
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AUSTRIA.. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Cattle Insurance Societies from 1907 to 1909 . 


Die privaten Versicheningsunteraehmungen in den im Reichsrate vertretenen Kdnigreidien 
und I^ndern in Jahren 1907, 1908, 1909. Ho!- und Staatsdrudkerei. Vienna, 19x1. 


Introduction. 

In an article which appeared last May, on private hail insurance so¬ 
cieties in 1907 and igo8, we mentioned that the Austrian Ministry of the 
Interior had just published three reports concerning private societies which 
had carried on the various forms of insurance in the countries represented 
in the Reichsratbetween 1907 and 1909. 

The report for 1907 gives particulars of the development of each branch 
of insurance and consequently furnishes us, with regard to cattle insurance, 
with full statistics of the sums insured, the premiums paid and the compens¬ 
ations guaranteed by the various kinds of society. Such a detailed and 
comprehensive report will not again be published until 1915. In the inter¬ 
val, however, that those insured may know the financial condition of the 
undertakings in question, the Ministry annually will publish more condensed 
and summarised reports containing only the principal data of the develop¬ 
ment of each insurance society. Reports of this nature for 1908 and 1909 
appeared in the course of the last few months. Concerning livestock 
insurance they only give the profit and loss accounts and balance sheets 
of those societies of which the business extends over a vast territory such 
as an entire province. They give no information about the small local 
mutual societies; for such information, the report of 1907 must be 
consulted. In that report distinction was made in the insurance of the 
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animals, stating whether homed cattle, horses or goats, a distinction 
omitted in the reports for 1908 and 1909. 

As we are not now attempting any description of the state of cattle 
insurance in Austria except in its general lines, we shall avail ourselves 
of all of the three above-mentioned publications. 


§ 1. Organisation of the Insurance Societies, 


In 1907 and in the two following years, cattle-insurance in Austria 
was effected by societies worked on the principle of mutuality. In 1907, 
there were six great provincial establishments of this kind, those of Lower 
Austria, Upper Austria, Carinthia, Moravia, that of Vorarlberg at Feldkirch 
and the mutual society for horse insurance at Salzburg. 

Besides these great societies for cattle and horse insurance, there are 
322 small local societies (against 293 in the preceding year), distributed 
in the provinces as the following table shows: 


Local mutual caitle-insurance societies. 


Lower Austria . . 
Upper Austria . . 
Salzburg .... 

Styria . 

Carinthia .... 

Littoral. 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg 
Bohemia .... 
Moravia. 


Hom^ Cattle Hones Mixed Total 


8 


7 

I 

14 

115 

39 

66 


I — 9 

46 — 46 

5—5 

2—9 

— — 14 

3 I 119 

12 2 53 

— — 66 


250 69 3 322 


! In 1907, likewise, three societies in Bohemia and one in Tyrol insured 
goats. 

The number of provincial mutual societies increased in 1908 
and 1909; besides the six societies already mentioned, there were the Ty¬ 
rolese Mut^ Society at Innsbruck, the Goritz Mutual Society at Gorizia 
and the I^lutual Society of Istria at Parenzo, 
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§ 2 . Jnsurtuio« ot Horned Cattle in 1907. 

In 1907, in comparison with the preceding year, there was an 
increase in the number of cattle owners insuring as well as in that of 
the cattle insured in almost all the greater mutual insurance societies of 
Austria. 

The total number of policy holders rose from 112,378 to 115,131 and 
the number of cattle from 347,378 to 360,331. 

In 1907, the Mutual Union of Lower Austria, founded 21 new local 
branches, and that of Carinthia ii, so that at the end of the year in Lower 
Austria there were 900 local branches and 120 in Carinthia. 

In the Mutual Union of Upper Austria, in which in 1906 50 local 
federations were included with a total of 2,090 members and 6,183 head 
of cattle, at the end of 1907, there were 60 federations with a total of 2,673 
members and 7,565 head of cattle. 

The Cattle-Insurance Mutual Union of Moravia is divided into two 
sections, the one German, the other Bohemian ; the first, at the end of 1907 
had 2,568 members, the second 16,516 members. In addition, 31 local 
societies with a total of 7,670 members are affiliated to this society. 

The following table shows the variations in the number of owners 
insuring and of cattle insured in 1907 in every province of the Empire : 

No. of Persons Insuring No. of Cattle Insured 
Increase Diminution Increase Diminution 


IvOwer Austria. 592 — 10,192 — 

Upper Austria. 583 — I1383 — 

Styria . — 16 23 — 

Carinthia . 582 — ii093 — 

Uittoral. 305 — 614 — 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg . . • 589 — — — 

Bohemia . 542 — 1,773 — 

Moravia. — 424 — 1,796 


The increase in the number of persons insuring w well as of cattle 
insured is most noticeable in Bower Austria. 

The total value of homed calbtle insured in the Austrian Mutual So* 
deties rose in 1907 to 106,614,407 crowns, exceeding the amount of the 
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pxeceding year by 7,903,583 crowns, the average value of each animal in¬ 
sured being about 295.9 crowns. 

The premiums paid amounted to 1,562,308 crowns, indudiug assess¬ 
ments and supplementary contributions, a figure corresponding to 1.47 % 
of the sum assured; the preceding year showed the lower percentage of 
1-44 %• 

The number of casualties was 9,618 and the proportion to the 
number of cattle insured was 2.67 %. The amount of compensation paid, 
including the costs of valuation of damages, amounted to 2,539,716 crowns 
reduced however to 1,620,906 crowns by the sale of skins, horns etc. of the 
carcases to the profit of the society. The profit of this sale represents as 
in 1906, 36.2 % of the gross sum of the compensations paid, and the net 
compensations were, respectively, 103.7 % of the premiums and 1.52 % 
of the sum insured. 

The following table shows the proportion of profit in the various 
territories of the Empire from the saleable portions of the carcases to 
the gross total of claims paid. These figures are interesting as they give 
an idea of the price of beef and veal in each province: 


Proportion of Profit of the Sale to the Gross. Total of Claims Paid. 



1903 

X904 

1903 

1906 

1907 

lyower Austria . . . 

3776 

37-58 

36.74 

38.21 

37-37 

Upper Austria . . . 

39.66 

40-95 

42.73 

44-59 

44.00 

Styria. 

38.61 

33-81 

29.58 

33-26 

34.25 

Carinthia . 

30.27 

31-36 

29.04 

31.60 

32.95 

Littoral. 

37-32 

32-79 

30.15 

36.22 

29.52 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg 

26.75 

26.26 

26.02 

27.47 

27.40 

Bohemia. 

55-90 

52.90 

52.22 

40.55 

48.26 

Moravia. 

34-75 

38.91 

34-93 

39-14 

39-53 


The average gross amount paid for each casualty was 264 crowns 
and the net amount 169 crowns, that is, respectively, 89.2 % and 57.1 % 
of the average sum assured. 

The general results for cattle insurance in 1907 showed a loss as in 
Z906. The following table shows the proportional amount in the various 
mutual sQcietiea of the net claims, ezpen$e of yaluatiou included, less 
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profit of saleable portions ' of carcases) and also the proportion of these 
claims to the value insured : 



propoirtioti of Net Ctainii 
to Premiums Collected 

Proportion to 
Value Assured 

Mutual Union of Lower Austria 

104.54 % 

1-47 % 

tf 

„ Upper Austria 

100.13 % 

1.41 % 

tt 

„ Carinthia 

103.72 % 

1.40 % 

it 

,, Moravia 

115.89 % 

2.01 % 

it 

„ Vorarlberg 

114.95 % 

1.61 % 


The annexed table shows the general progress of insurance of homed 
cattle in Austria during the year 1907. 
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Progress of Horned Cattle Insurance 


' • ~l— 

PROVINCE 

Insurance Societies 

Number 

of 

Members Insured 

Number 

of 

Cattle Insured 

I 

3 

3 

4 

I/)wer Austria 

Niederosterrdchische I^des- 
viehversicherungBanstalt, at 
Vienna. 

8 Ificsl societies . 

51.019 

687 

171,922 

3.363 

51.706 

175.285 

Upper Austria 

Oberdsterreichische I^des- 
anstalt fiir Rindviehver- 
sicherung, at I^inz .... 

2.673 

7.565 

Styria 

yl/xal societies ...... 

885 

1.787 

Carintbia 

Kdmtnerisdie I^desan- 

stalt fiir Viehversicherungy 
at Klagenfurt. 

I I^ocal society ...... 


21.634 

235 

4479 

21,869 

I^ittoral 

14 Uocal societies. 

1,935 

4,753 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg 

Viehversicherungsverein des 
I^andes Vorarlberg at Feld- 
kirch . 

116 I/5cal societies .... 

(3) 3.757 

14.695 

10,799 

48.332 

18,452 

59,131 

Boh^nia 

41 I<ocal societies. 

3.780 

9.458 

Moravia 

Viehversicherungsanstalt der 
Markgrafschaft Mfthren at 

Bnixm; (4). 

31 Hstablishments and zo6 af- 
iated federations .... 
35 Independent local societies 

19.084 

7.670 

4.467 

48.954 

19.639 

11,890 

31,221 

80,483 


Total . . . 

115,131 

360,331 


(x) Bspentc for Talaatlon of damaget included.—fa) Including reacrve fund for damage!. — (3) Including 
connected with It 
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in Austria during the year 1907. 



Ptemlums 

Casualties 

Profit 

Net Amount 

Capital Assured 

Collected 

Number 

of 

Casualties 

Amount 

of 

Claims (X) 

from 

Saleof Hides, etc. 

of 

Claims Paid 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

zo 

51,089,580 

780.135 

720,679 

8.563 

4.245 

58 

(2)1,205,400 

11,050 

452,020 

2,540 

HIIIQQII 

51,869,715 

729,242 

4.303 

1,216,450 

454.560 

761,8901 

19,44.295 

27.439 

225 

49.058 

21.584 

27.474 

374,060 

10,245 

60 

12,890 

4,515 

8.375 

5,118,910 

44.150 

69,110 
669 ; 

582 

7 

(2) 107,117 

955 

35.433 
176 I 

71.684 

779 

5,163,060 

69.779 

589 

108,072 

35.609 

72.463 

1,040,365 

14.513 

114 

16,630 

4,909 

11,721 

3,838,068 

14,996,095 

53.723 

299,612 

■ 

61.755 

390.430 

123,909 

61.755 

266,521 

18,834,163 

353.335 

1,812 

452.185 

123,909 

328,276 

2,256,946 

12,697 

211 

36.178 

17.461 

18.717 

15.958.290 

277,061 

1.582 

(2)526,737 

205,660 

■ 

6.024,510 

3.148.903 

39,676 

28,321 

543 

179 

m 

31,016 

19.587 



345.058 

2,304 

648.253 

256,263 

391,990 1 

106,614,407 

1,562,308 

9.618 

2.539.716 

918,810 

1,620,906 j 


iasuraoce of hottca. — (4) These l^ocsl Ifatoal Societies are modelled oft the. MociTiaft Xiwtltiite and are 
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§ 3. Jnauranoe of Horaeo, 

The insurance of horses was carried on in 1907 by the Mutual In« 
surance Societies of Upper and Lower Austria, and of Moravia, also by the 
Cattle Insurance Society of Vorarlberg, by the Mutual Horse Insurance 
Society of Salzburg, and finally by 72 local societies (65 in the preceding 
year). 

Unlike the mutual societies for the insurance of horned cattle, the 
horse insurance societies showed no decrease in 1907, in the number of 
members, nor yet in the number of animals insured. The total number of 
members insured, — 35,659 in 1906, — rose to 39,852 in 1907 (that is , an 
increase of 11.76 %) and the number of horses insured, — 80,850, in 1906, 
— rose to 86,937 (an increase of 7.53 %). The value insured amounted to 
49,125,754 crowns, an increase, as compared with 1906, of 5,213,793 crowns 

(11.9 %). 

The average amount for which each horse insured was 565 crowns. 

The number of local federations belonging to the Mutual Union of 
Lower Austria was 760 ; that of Upper Austria, which had not undertaken 
business of this kind till 1907, included at the end of that year 79 local 
federations and 1,521 members. 

As the following table shows, it is in Lower Austria that horse insurance 
is most widely spread. 56.5 % of the members, and 58.3 % of the horses 
are insured in the Mutual Insurance Union of Lower Austria. 

The following table shows the variations in 1907 in the different ter¬ 
ritories of the Monarchy in the numbers of members, and of horses insured. 

Number of Pereoni Insuring Number of Animals Insured 



Increase 

Diminution 

Increase Diminution 

Lower Austria . . . 

.... 1,870 

— 

1,948 — 

upper Austria . . . 

.... 1,442 

— 

1,658 — 

Salzburg. 

.... 143 

— 

236 — 

Styria. 

.... 105 

— 

266 — 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg 

.... 52 

— 

105 — 

Bohemia. 

.... 289 

— 

384 — 

Moravia. 

.... 292 

— 

490 — 


The premiums paid increased in 1907 from 212,349 crowns to 
1,121,242 crowns, corresponding to 2.28 % of the sum insured. 

The number of castialties was 3,213, that is 3.7 % of the total sum 
a^ured. The claims paid, including expenses of valuation, amounted to 
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1,296,210 crowns, but a deduction of the sum realised by the saleable 
portions of the carcases reduces the amount of the claims to 1,133.352 
crowns. The proportion between the gross amount of the claims and the 
sum insured was therefore 2.64 %, and between their net amount and the 
sum insured, 2.31 %. and the proportion of the gross amount of claims 
to the premiums paid was 1x5.6 % and that of the net amount, loi.i %. 
The produce of the sale was 12.56 % of the gross amount of the claims. 

The general results of horse insurance showed inigoya loss as in the 
preceding year. In fact, the proportion of the net amount of the claims, 
(that is of claims paid, including cost of valuation, but less the profits 
of the saleable portions of the carcases) to the premiums was 105.71 % 
in the Mutual Insurance Union of Lower Austria; 100.73 % in that of 
Upper Austria; 98.95 % in that of Moravia; X07.42 % in the Horse Insur¬ 
ance Society of SEdzburg, and 102.91 in the Cattle Insurance Society of 
Vorarlberg. 

The proportion between the net claims and the sum insured, expressed 
as percentage, varies from 2.37 % in the Mutual Insurance Union of Mora¬ 
via to 3.70 in the Insurance Society of Vorarlberg. The Mutual Union 
of Lower Austria shows a proportion of 2.41 %, that of Upper Austria 
2.66 %, and the Society of Salzburg 3.48 %. 

The following table shows the general progress of Horse Insurance 
in Austria in 1907: 
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Progress of Horse Insurance 


PROVINCE 

Insurance Societies 

No. of Members 

Insured 

No. of Cattle 

Insured 

X 

2 



I/)wer Austria 

Niederosterrdchische I^des- 
viehversicherungsanstaltg at 
Vienna . 

1 Igocal society. 

t 

22,507 

456 

WtmSm 

22,963 

1 

52,033 

Upper Austria 

Oberdsterreichische I^andes- 
anstalt fiir Pferdeversiche- 
rung, at Einz. 

461/xal societies. 

1.521 

7,986 

2,707 

16,648 

9,507 

19.355 

Salzburg 

Wechselseitiger Pferdeyer- 

sicherungsvereiu fur, das 
Kronland Salzburg, at Salz- 
burg. 

5 Igocal societies. 

00 0 

1,062 • 

429 

768 

1,491 

Styria 

2 Eocal societies. 

164 

445 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg 

Viehversicherungsverein des 
l^ndes Vorarlberg, at Feld- 
kirch. 

4 Igocal societies. 

(3) 

184 

435 

546 

184 

981 

Bohemia 

14 Uocal societies. 

2,441 

4,807 

Moravia 

Viehversicherungsanstalt der 
Markgrafschaft MShren, at 
Briinn. 

3 , 8*5 

7.8*5 


Total . . . 

39.85* 

86,937 


(i) Inetading opailM d titliiiatlon of dunagc. (a) lactadiiig Kterre fund against losses. (3) Tbe nnmbei 
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in Austria during the year 1907. 


Insnted Capital 



*53,630 


FroBts 
of Sale 

Number An^t of 

of Clai^(i) “deeHonuetc. 

Casualties - -- — --- — ■■■ .. 

Crovns Crowns 


8 (8) 813,293 

6 10,606 


30,169,280 

674.339 

2,014 

823,899 

111,996 

1,606,680 

9,662,008 

42,439 

211,191 

107 

526 
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§ 4. The Inaurauoe of Ooats. 


The insurance of goats is less practised than that of cattle and horses, 
because of the inferior value of the animals exposed to risk. 

Nevertheless, in 1907 insurance of goats was carried on in Austria 
by three mutual societies in Bohemia, and by one at Cortina d'Ampezzo. 
The number of animals insured was 486 for the sum of 12,412 crowns, 
and the premiums paid amounted to 273 crowns. 

For the casualties declared (that is, 7.8 % of animals insured) the 
societies paid 530 crowns in claims. But as 29 crowns, the produce of 
the saleable portions of the carcases, must be subtracted, the net amount 
of compensation falls to 501 crowns. The net compensation therefore 
exceeded the premiums paid in by about 84 per cent. 


Tlie Profit and IfOaa Aeeounta of the Chief Mutual Inautanoe Societies, 


In 1907 the receipts of all the great mutual unions and local mutual 
societies in Austria amounted to 4,609,972.77 crowns, as against 4,059,803.59 
crowns in the preceding year. 

The premiims constituted the greater part of these receipts (2,677,602.99 
crowns); nest came the profits from the saleable portions of the carcases. 
(1,081,696.11 crowns). The policy dues etc. amounted to 135,836.91 
crowns; the interest on the capital of the different mutual societies amount¬ 
ed to 65,226.55 crowns; other receipts to 649,610.11 crowns, comprising 
grants made to different companies by provincial or local public adminis¬ 
trations which in the same year amounted in all to 532,115 crowns. 

The expenses of the six great provincial mutual unions above 
mentioned, and of the 322 local societies amotmted in the year 1908 
to 4,648,748.66 crowns, showing an increase of 665,283 crowns on the 
preceding year. 

Claims paid constituted the greater part of this sum; taking account 
of the reserve fund for casualties, and including in it the relative expenses, 
these claims amounted in 1901 to 3,864,581.14 crowns; the e^>enses of 
commission and management to 150,148.01 crowns; other working expens¬ 
es to 546,326.55 crowns; duties and taxes to 35,133.77 crowns; cancella¬ 
tion of dutxges and other expenses to 52,559.19 crowns. 

In 1907 the total expenses exceeded the receipts by 38,776 crowns, 
that is, about 15 % of the amount of the premiums paid in. The dear 
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profit realised was 204,178 crowns, the losses (including also those of pre¬ 
ceding years) amounted to 353,699 crowns. 

But as stated in the report of the Austrian Home Office, the financial 
result of the year 1907 would have been still more unfavourable if the 
provincial mutual institutions had not received grants to the amount of 
12 per cent of their receipts. But for this, the expenses would have exceeded 
the receipts by 570,891 crowns, that is, about 21 per cent of the amount of 
the premiums collected. 

The reports for the two years 1908 and 1909 as we have already stated, 
do not contain statistics relating to local cattle insurance societies, but 
are limited to giving the profit and loss accounts and the balance sheet 
of the principal mutual provincial societies. The following figures give 
these particulars, and convey an idea of the^extent of the insurance of cattle 
in 1908 and 1909. 
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Besides the profit and loss accounts, the balance-sheets of the prin¬ 
cipal mutual societies are also published in these reports. As they are not 
of great interest for those who desire merely to be acquainted with the gen¬ 
eral outlines of the organisation of cattle insurance in Austria, it will be 
sujQSicient to consider only the balance-sheet of the Mutual Union of lyower 
Austria, as comprising the greatest number of members, and since 1898 
working beneficently for the advantage of the agriculturists of the country. 

In 1909 its cash in hand amounted to 247,772.36 crowns ; its assets 
to about 514,512 crowns, in securities, 156,564 crowns, in mortgages, 1,450 
crowns, in loans secured on documents of title and bills of exchange. This 
establishment possessed, besides, about 54,960 crowns in credit, against 
agents and other debtors and carried forward 578,304 crowns to next 
year's accounts. Its liabilities consisted of about 894,849 crowns extra¬ 
ordinary reserve fund, 145,274 crowns reserve fund against casualties, 
and about 501,147 crowns in various debts. The credit account was 12,292 
crowns and the total assets amounted to 1,553,564 crowns. As the above 
figures show, the Mutual Insurance Union of Lower Austria continued 
to make progress in 1908 and 1909; the premiums paid in, which are the 
surest index of progress, rose from 1,375,140 crowns to 1,379,722 crowns, 
and the total receipts from 2,494,780 crowns to 2,587,171 crowns. 

The increase in the amount of the premiums paid into the new mutual 
insurance unions of Innsbruck, Goritz and Parenzo is also very remarkable ; 
the first of these had collected 6,470 crowns in premiums in 1908, increased 
to 16,854 in 1909 » amount of the premiums collected by the second 
rose from 5,887 crowns to 20,035 ; and in the third this amoimt rose from 
2,727 crowns to 8,925. This is a positive proof that the establishment of 
these unions supplied a want on the part of the agricultural population 
of the country. 
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FRANCE. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 

Extension of the Law of April 9th., 1898 on Accidents in Work 
so as to benefit Forestry Employees. 

Official or ParliamenUry Sources: 

Bill for the Extension to Forestry Undertakings of the Provisions of the I<aw of April 9th.. 
1898 on Accidents in Work, presented December nth., 1908 by the Deputy J. Breton, 
Referred to the labour Commission (Parliamentary Papers, No. 2,168). 

Report presented by M. Chauvin, December 19th., 1908 (Parliamentary Papers. No. 2,190) 
Session of February 9th., 1909, Report by M. Chaigne, in the name of the Agricultural 
Commission {Parliamentary Papers, No. 2,304 ; Journal Officiel, p. 125). 

Supplementary Report presented by M. Chauvin, February nth., 1909 (Parliamentary Papers, 
No. 2,308 ; Journal Officiel, p. 149). 

After passing (February 13th.,) sending to the Senate on February 18th., 1909 (Parliament* 
ary Papers, No. 33; Journal Officiel, p, 31). 

Report by M. Henri Boucher, Mardi 22nd., 1910 (Parliamentary Papers, No. 136, amended, 
Jourrud Officiel, pp. 886 and 988). 

Supplementary Report by M. Henri Boucher, presented Novembd- 22nd., iqio (Parliamentary 
Papers, No. 364. Journal Officiel p. 15.) 

Return to rhe Chamber of Deputies, January 7th., 1911, after Approval by the Senate* 
(Parliamentary Papers, No. 707)* 

Report by M. Bmile*Dtiiiias, presented February 29th., 1912 (Parliamentary Papers, No. 1,722; 
Journal Officiel, p. X75)« 

Approval, in the and. Session of the Chamber, March 30tb., 19x2 {Journal Officiel^, of March 
31st., 1912, p. 1,086). 


§ X. Hiatory oi the Qneatiom, 

When at the end of the nineteenth century the French Parliament 
thought of ad<^ting the principle of professional risk in compensating for 
accidents in work, the intention was to extend the principle so as include 
all dasses of wage-earners, and it was the representatives of agriculture 
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who caused a limitation of the princifde to'be adopted. At that time Par¬ 
liament was exclusively concerned with the dangers to labourers from, ma¬ 
chine work. The rapid development of industrial machinery absorbed 
all attention on account of its novelty and other forms of risk were given 
the second place. Professional risk was only admitted in workshops. 
Again, the character of repetition and frequency was not allowed in the case 
of agricultural accidents other than those due to machinery, though it 
has since been recognised. For these reasons and through these imperfect 
ideas, agricultural accidents as a whole were neglected. 

Was it necessarily the same in the case of forestry risks ? As we 
shall see, after the promulgation of the law of April 9th., ’1898 on liability 
for accidents to labourers in their work, legal opinion varied, sometimes ad¬ 
mitting forest labourers to the benefits of the law, sometimes excluding them. 

In the course of the discussion on the law on commercial undertakings, 
June 9th., 1904, M. Boucher tried to remove the injustice that left wood¬ 
cutters unprotected by the law. He proposed, to quote his own words, 
“ to put an end to doubtful, if not contradictory legal interpretations, 
and to enable the very numerous labourers in our forests to benefit by the 
1898 law. The expression ** agricultural,'* applied to forest industries, 
is evidently erroneous," he added. Undertakings for the utilisation of 
forests are real industries. Woodcutters are real transformers ; they take 
the tree standing or felled, lop its branches, and cut it up into large or small 
logs or planks." 

In several instances the woodcutters thought they might claim the 
benefits of the law. Already in 1903 their National Congress at Nevers had 
decided to place the matter before the Minister of Agriculture and sent 
him a deputation which he received on the 7th. of December. At the same 
time their secretariat appealed to the deputies for the forest regions to in¬ 
terest themselves in their behalf. The question came up again at every 
congress and each time they demanded with greater persistence the bene¬ 
fits of the law. 

On July i8th., 1907 the law on optional inclusion within the terms of 
the law on accidents in work was promulgated. At the congress held at 
Dun-sur-Auron (Cher), in the following September, the delegates after 
^udy of the new law decided to demand its application and invited the 
woodcutters' syndicates to enter the following clause in their contracts: 

"The woodmerchant undersigned declares that he undertakes, by 
virtue of the contract, to pla^ himself, in conformity with article i of 
the Uaw of July i8th., 1907, under the regime of the said law, as regards 
^yacddent befalHng his labourers, employees or servants in the worker 
through the ^6rk for which the contract is signed. 

For this purpose he must deposit at the Mayor's office of the district 
in which ^the ^^ork is carried on the declaration contemplated in article i, 
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paragraphs 2 and 3 of the said law and at the same time present the book 
for receipt of the adherence of all the labourers, employees or servants 
engaged in the work/' 

Shortly after the National Federation of French Woodcutters published 
a pamphlet, “ lies Bucherons hors la loi" (The Woodcutters outside the 
Law), in which the matter was minutely studied and in which all the 
arguments were brought forward for the extension of the 1898 law to 
forest workmen. 

The wood trade, from an exaggerated idea of the consequences of the 
permissive inclusion demanded by the workmen in anticipation of the pass¬ 
ing of the law, refused to give the woodcutters satisfaction and in many 
places in the centre of France there was a strike of purchasers. In Ni^vre, 
the ordinary customers of the State, declined to contract for forestry work 
and to ensure the State Revenue, the Department of Waters and Forests 
had to work the forests as a Government Department. 

During the discussion on the Estimates for 1909, M. Roblin induced 
the Chamber to adopt an amendment inviting the Government to enter 
in the list of the duties of the contractors for exploitation of State Forests 
a clause obliging them to ** guarantee their labourers the benefits of the 
1907 law." 

The list for 1909-1910, as decided on by the Board of Administration 
of Waters and Forests on May 24th., 1909, therefore, contained the follow¬ 
ing provisions: 

"Art. 66.— 

" 1st. 

" 2nd. . • 

" Each contractor, must further, in the case of State forests, place 
or cause to be placed under the regime of the 1898 law the woodcutters 
working in that part of the forest asssigned to him, whether he carries out 
the work himself, or has engaged others to perform it or has sold his rights 
before commencing work. 

When frequent infringements of the provisions of the present article 
have been proved against a contractor, the General Manager of Waters 
and Forests may deprive him temporarily or definitely of the contract for 
cutting wood in State Forests, without prejudice to any action that may 
be brought against him." 

Although declaring itself not sufficiently prepared to accept the law, 
the wood trade appeared to do so. In 1909 contracts were made in the 
normal manner. Thirty-six had been made by September nth., when 
suddenly at Poligny the contractors refused to sign, unless article 66 were 
suppressed. The movement spread rapidly and in spite of every effort, the 
department could make no sales. Oti October 22nd., there were ro million 
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francs worth of wood sold in 1,637 2,696 lots of a value of 15 mill¬ 

ion francs remained without purchasers. 

A question being put in Parliament on October 22nd., the Chamber 
of Deputies supported M. Ruau, Minister of Agriculture, in his refusal to 
withdraw artide 66 and the debate dosed with the adoption of the foll¬ 
owing resolution: 

“ The Chamber, in approval of the Government dedaration, and trust¬ 
ing to the Government to apply the previous votes of the Chamber and to 
extend the 1898 law to all forests, rejecting any amendment, passes to the 
order of the day.** 

Shortly after tenders for forest exploitation were again called for and 
the sales proceeded normally. 

While the woodcutters were exerting themselves to obtain the applica¬ 
tion of the 1907 law to their case, and the Department of Waters and Fo¬ 
rests was supervising the working of the law within its domain. Parlia¬ 
ment was not idle. 

On December nth., 1908, M. J. L. Breton laid before the house a 
bill consisting of two articles, simply induding forest undertakings imder 
the working of the law of 1898. The bill, passed by the Chamber on the 
i6th. February following, was sent up to the Senate, where it was very 
considerably amended before being approved on January 24th., 1911. 
The Chamber, in its second sitting of March 30th., 1912, passed the text 
submitted to it by its Commission, without discussion. 

§ 2. Accidents in Forestry Work before the Courts• 

In order to understand the bearing of this bill, we must first of all un¬ 
derstand the legal meaning of the expression an acddent in work, accord¬ 
ing to the Statutes and the judges. 

The first article of the law of April 9th., 1898 lays it down that an 
acddent occasioned by the work gives daim to compensation from the head 
of the undertaking (i) and the St. Quentin court dedared (2) **that an ac¬ 
ddent occurring during work is presumed to be an acddent in work,** 

The law as interpreted by the courts gives it a still wider sense. Thus, 
a professional acddent is one happening to a workman while going to 
see the time (3); or while walking in the yards (4); in the course of a 

(1) See In tiie Appendix the texts specifying the amount of this compensation. 

<a) Marcii 7th., 2908. this decision, as well as the others quoted, will be loundin the 
docummUi sur Us accidetUs du travail,** publisbed by the Management of dodal 
Intoranoe and Thrift, at the I^abour Department. 

(5) Civil Court of Bonrgoin, July 3rd., 2902. 

(4) Bcsanvon Court of Appeal, October 24th., 1900. 
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dispute originating in just blame of his work (i); to an employee when 
going to the bank for money to pay the men (2); to a carter in leaping 
from his cart (3); to a boatman falling into the water out of his boat, 
while satisfying a necessity of nature (4). 

But while all workmen in all industries, the employees in every trade, 
some of the men occupied with threshing and other agricultural machines 
were protected by the laws of 1898 and 1899, by a strange interpretation 
of the workmen's occupation, woodcutters were excluded by the law courts. 

Even admitting," says the Nancy Court of Appeal(5) that the wood¬ 
cutting areas may be considered as yards, the law of April 9th., 1898 would 
all the same not apply, for in that case they would be forest yards and 
consequently of essentially agricultural character, which would exclude 
them from the application of the new law. 

"Since, indeed, forestry enterprise as carried on in the Vosges is only 
a variety of agricultural work and they are of the same nature, since they 
have the same object of sale or utilisation of the produce of the soil...." 

Later this theory has been reaffirmed in several decisions, though it is 
very questionable, for, if workmen engaged in industries the object of 
which is the sale or the utilisation of the produce of the soil are to be 
excluded from the protection of the law, the list of these would have to 
be remarkably extended. 

But some courts, and these some of the more important ones, refused 
to follow these precedents and the Paris court decided (6) in the case of a 
wood cutter whose leg was crushed by the fall of a firtree he was felling: 

" . . . . that the licensed wood-merchant engaged in the industry of 
purchasing trees, getting them felled, cut up and the wood sold, is a dealer, 
and the undertakings to which he devotes himself cannot be assimilated 
to agricultural tmdertakings." 

The Court of Cassation reversing the sentence of the Court of Appeal, 
decided :(7) 

" . .,. that the exploitation of a forest lot when limited to felling trees, 
and sawing the wood, with the removal and stacking of the logs» is in it¬ 
self agricultural work, irrespective of whether it is for the account of the 
owner of the wood or for that of another who has purchased the lot. . ." 


(i) Vienne Civil Court, February 37th., X902. 
(3) Civil Court of the Seine, May 33 nd., 190X. 

(3) Court of Cassation, August 4th., X903. 

(4) Court of Cassation, July 36tli., 1905. 

(5) December X5th., X900. 

(6) July 30th., X90X. 

( 7 ) October 36th., X903. 
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In face of this assimilation of the exploitation of a forest lot to agri¬ 
cultural work, workmen injured in forest work have tried to profit all the 
same by the law, on the ground of the definition of yards contained in the 
Ministerial Circular of June loth., 1899: 

“ the yard is a grouping, in a fixed place, of a certain number of 
workmen employed in the preparation of material, on embankments, or on 
any work for the building of houses, bridges, or for canal or roadmaking. . 

The Paris Court of Appeal soon gave this definition a more precise 
form: (i) 

“ Considering that the forest lot where the accident occurred is a yard, 
this word being definable as ‘‘ a place where material is deposited for its 
preservation and for working,” that this definition specially applies in the 
instance, as there has been ascertained at the moment of the accident at, 
least, the presence of three workmen engaged in felling different trees, 
two men for sawing wood lengthwise and two carters carrying the pieces 
to the sawmills, that the multiplicity and simultaneousness of the various 
kinds of work would create the risk of accidents which has inspired the new 
legislation.” 

With regard to the agricultural character of the undertaking the court 
added the following consideration, which admits of no misunderstanding: 

” ... Considering that X . . ., who for very many years has 
followed the profession of a wood merchant; must be considered the head 
of the undertaking, that the operations he conducts have not an agricul¬ 
tural but a commercial character ...” 

Such is also the opinion of the Tulle Civil Court (2) which says very 
clearly : Since it must be considered as certain that the accident occurred 
in a yard, within the meaning of the law of April 9th., 1898, since the work¬ 
man was working at the time indicated in the exploitation of a forest lot ”. 

The Angers Court of Appeal is of the same opinion and declares (3): 

” Since X... was purchaser of a forest lot the trees of whidi he 
resold after subjecting them to manipulation which constituted the exer¬ 
cise of his profession; 

” ... Since further these various operations, which might entail 
numerous risks of accidents, were performed by Thibault, his son and 
two other workmen in the forest lot, which thus constituted a real yard, 
that is to say a place where articles or material are deposited for their 
preservation or working. 

” That thus the undertaking was an industrial work and, being per¬ 
formed in a yard, came under the provisions of the law/' 

(z) April 2nd., 1901. 

(2) May 29tli., 1900. 

(3) August Sth., 1902. 
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The Court of Cassation reversed this judgment (i) suporting its sent¬ 
ence by the following considerations : 

" ... Since forest exploitation is in itself agricultural work; 

“ Since the judgment appealed f^ainst, in order to dedare the law 
applicable to the acddent occurring to Pierre Thibault, limits itself to 
stating that it happened in the forest lot which the contracting merchant 
was having felled and the trees of which he was having sawn and cut up 
for firewood and made into faggots: that from these facts alone it con- 
dudes that the forest lot had thus become a yard in the snse of artide i 
of the law: 

“ But since the felling, sawing and cutting up of wood under the afore¬ 
said conditions, are operations inherent to forest exploitation which they 
do not convert into industrial enterprise; that preserving its agricultural 
character, this undertaking in which no inanimate motor power was 
used, does not come under the law, 

“ The sentence is reversed.” 

By this decision, the Supreme Court meant to affirm its refusal to accept 
the definition of the word yard given by the Government in its drcular 
of August 22nd., 1901, in accordance with the opinion of the Advisory 
Insurance Committee of June 21st., 1901. 

For the Government, the law intended by the word “ probably the 
other supply yards (others than those included under the general heading: 
building industries), which, by the quantity of produce, the importance 
of their work of lading, unlading and storage, resemble building yards. 
^Taking this view, the Advisory Insurance Committee did not hesitate to 
hold subject to the law the industrial forest yards, the wood merchants, 
wholesale iron merchants and a whole series of similar occupations." 

On his part, the Minister of Finance appealed to the Council of State 
^'hgainst the decisions of the prefects on the following groimds: 

" Since in fact M. X, . . exploits forest lots, that the area of these 
lots where wood is felled, worked and stacked, must be assimilated to real 
yards, that this assimilation . . .is further justified by the considerable 
risks to wMch workmen are exposed in such undertakings; that consequently 
it is of small importance whether machine motors are used or not, that, 
finally, the circumstance that the woodcutters are paid by the piece and not 
by the day could not deprive the work of its character as an enterprise nor 
withdraw it from the cdnsequent obligations.” 

Four timw (2) the Minister of Finance addressi^ the Council of 
State and four times the Council replied: 


(i) April 19U1., 1904. 

(a) February sand., 190a, IjCirCh r>th.i 190a, May srd., 190a, -June 4U1., 190a. 
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“ Considering that it appears fron the enquiry that M. X. . . . 
buys forest lots and exploits them without employing machines moved 
by inamimate power, that, under these conditions, the exploitation of 
forest lots constitutes in itself an agricultural work, in the sense of the law 
June 30th., 1899, independently of the quality of those undertaking 

it and for account of whom it is indertaken. 

. Decides to reject the appeal of the Minister of Finance." 

In view of such interpretations a new law was necessary. It is desir¬ 
able therefore to examine the articles just voted by the Chamber. 


§ 3, IBtaployers’ hlahllity, aecording to the BUI. 


Art, I. — The liability for accidents of which workmen or employees 
engaged in forest exploitation are victims by or through their work rests with 
the employer urider the conditions established by the law, except as far as the 
following special provisions apply : 

Art. 2. — Only the work performed on the woodcutting lot is to be con¬ 
sidered as forest exloitation. 

Yet the present law does not apply in the case of trees planted outside 
a forest, when the operation has no commercial character, nor when the wood 
is cut for private use by the proprietor, the tenant or mltayer. 

The limitation of the principle laid down in article i., which is intro¬ 
duced in article 2 has for its basis the fact that in every case in which the 
wood is cut for agricultural purposes, the object of the operation is agri¬ 
cultural ; it is therefore a work of cultivation and the law does not apply. 

Art. 3. — The owner of the wood felled or worked, if the exploitation he^ 
not been undertaken by a contractor in answer to a call for tenders or in exe¬ 
cution of a contract, shall be considered as the head of the undertaking. 

In any case the liability of the head of the undertaking extends to the 
case of all workmen and employees engaged in the exploitation, even if not 
engaged or paid by. the person responsible, it being for the victim or his 
heirs to bring proof of the engagement. 

This article defines the liability. It takes account of the various kinds 
of forest exploitation. 

In each new undertaking, according to the difficulties likely to be met 
with, and on accoimt of the difference in the forest lots, the workmen ar¬ 
range with the contractors the price of the work, at so much the tree in 
‘ the case of felling, so much the cubic metre, in that of cutting up and 
fashioning the wood. 

These prices vary from year to year, and in each new work new 
conditions Have to be considered by the employer and his men, which 
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after being discussed and accepted by both parties form a real contract 
binding on them for the period of the exploitation. 

Often this labourer's contract is in writing and signed by the parties 
and fixes the rates and conditions of the work . 

A labourer's contract and a contractor's contract for a job are two ab¬ 
solutely different things. 

In the first, each labourer works on his own account or with a 
comrade with whom he also shares the gains, under the supervision and 
direction of the master, the contractor or the representative of either. 

In the other, the contractor contracts for the work, substitutes him¬ 
self entirely for the owner of the wood felled, selects, engages, pays and 
dismisses the workmen and realises a profit on their wages. 

It is necessary to make the distinction, because in certain cases, be¬ 
coming less and less frequent, the courts have been tempted to consider 
that a labourer's contract for a job becomes a contractor's contract, when 
a labourer's contract, can only be an act establishing definite conditions. 

There is no room, from the economic point of view, for the existence 
of different sub-exploitations in the principal one and it is desirable from 
the legal point of view to piit an end to the uncertainty and contradictory 
decisions given in each case of accident. 

But the individual yards in the forest lot, and the facility of engaging 
labourers, due to the customs of certain regions, have convinced Parliament 
that the employers' interests are fully protected by leaving it to the 
victim or his heirs to prove both the existence of the engagement and the 
reality of the accident. 

§ 4. Tlie Basis for Calculating the Annual Wage, 

Art. 4. — If the victim was not receiving wages from the head of the 
undertaking, or not receiving fixed wages, the compensation due is calculated 
on the average wage of agricultural labourers of the department. 

An administrative regulation will establish the conditions according to 
which this average wage shall be fixed. 

Except in certain special cases, forest work is always paid by the piece, 
but, as the work is not continuous, it seemed there would be exaggeration 
and difficulty in determining the pension on the basis of the temporary 
wage of the workman. 

Article 10 of the law of April 9th., 1898, amended by the law of March 
31st., 1908, establishes the basis for the calculation of the annual wage 
as follows: 

“ If the work is not continuous, the annual wage is calculated partly 
on the pay received during the period worked and partly on the workman's 
gains during’the rest of the year: 


7 
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If during the periods referred to in the foregoing paragraphs the work¬ 
man has been unemployed to an exceptional degree through causes inde¬ 
pendent of his will, account is taken of the average wage corresponding 
with such unemployment/' 

It is evident that wages for forest work are much higher than the 
average agricultural wages, but then the workman's interest presents 
itself under two forms: Either, as in certain forests in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, the woodcutter is occupied the whole year in forest work; hence, 
as the victim receives wages from the head of the undertaking, it is easy 
to estimate his annual wage: or, the work is season work, and a pension 
must be found for the workman corresponding as nearly as possible with 
the reduction in his real yearly gains caused by the accident. 

But Parliament thought that the wage calculated on the average 
agricultural wage of the commune, a principle sanctioned by the law of 
June 30th., 1899, offered serious difficulties on account of the variations 
in wages at certain periods in communes very near each other. This var¬ 
iation is due to many reasons which it is impossible for the law to foresee ; 
and which in the sequel might give rise to numerous disputes for the very 
reason of the difficulty there would be in their estimation. 

It was therefore necessary to provide a certain basis for the calculation 
of wages and set aside the uncertain average wage of the cummune which 
has to be estimated in the case of each accident. 

In order to give the national road labourers wages corresponding to 
those of agricultural workmen of the same class, a special commission 
instituted by the Ministers of Home Affairs and Public Works consid¬ 
ered it best to keep to the principles laid down in the circular of 
September 12th., 1899, which fixed the road labourers' wages at the same 
amount as that of the agricultural labourers of the region. 

Hence arose the necessity of discovering what was the annual average 
wage of s^cultural labourers in each Department, and the Minister of Pub¬ 
lic Works thought best to ascertain the rate of these wages in conditions 
offering the best possible guarantee of accuracy, and, in accordance with 
the procedure sanctioned by decree of August loth., 1899 on State, De¬ 
partmental and Commtmal work, commissions were formed to act in ac¬ 
cordance with the following rules, laid down in the Ministerial Circular 
of May 20th., 1904, addressed to the Prefects. 

The Commissions must generally meet in the chief town of the Depart¬ 
ment. If, with respect to the rate of wages, the Department is divided 
into several regions and it would be difficult for a single commission to 
estimate the figures for the various regions, a Special Commission must be 
formed for each, either in the chief town of the arrondissement, or in any 
other suitable centre. 
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Ftdl liberty is left to the prefects in the formation of these commissions. 
Yet, as it seems desirable that there should be a certain unity in their 
constitution in the various parts of the country, the Minister, in his cir¬ 
cular, suggests as an example, the following composition: two members 
of elected bodies (councillor of agriculture, arrondissement councillor, 
mayor, etc.), two representatives of agriculture, two officers of the depart¬ 
ment of roads and bridges (an engineer and an overseer) and two road lab¬ 
ourers. The commission shall be presided over by the prefect or his de¬ 
legate, who may be either an officer of the administration or a member 
of an elected body. 

The r 61 e of these Commissions is to show the daily rate of pay of agri¬ 
cultural labourers engaged in work similar to that of the road labourers. 

These commissions should only work at long intervals, when a varia¬ 
tion in agricultural labourers’ wages would seem to call tor a similar change 
in that of the road labourers. The term of seven years — to be extended 
or shortened according to circumstances — was suggested in the circular. 

The work of the Commissions so constituted gave the following results 
for 1911. 
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Return showing the Results arrived at by the Mixed Commissions 
for the Estimation of the Average Wage of Agricultural Labourers. 



Mixed Commistioiia, meetliig at 

Wages 

Daily 

Annual 



fra. 

fn. 

Ain . 

Bourg, February 22nd. 

3*50 

1,050.00 

Aisne. 

lyaon, March 7th. 

3^1 

— 

AUier ....... 

MoulinSy March xoth. 

— 

1,080.00 i 

Alpes (Basses) . . . 

Digne, February 4th.. 

— 

800.00 

Alpes (Hautes) . . 

Gapy March 4th. 

— 

900.00 ! 

.Alpes-Maritimes . . 

Niccy February 24th. 

3.00 

— j 

Ard^e . 

PrivaSy March 4th. 

— 

800.00 

Ardennes. 

MCziCreSy March 25th. 

350 

— 

Aridge. 

Foix, March 3i8t. 

— 

900.00 

Aube. 

TroyeSy March 31st.. . 

425 

— 

j 

NarbonnCy February 23rd » . . . 

— 

1,100.00 

Aude. ^ 

I^imouXy February 23rd. 

— 

750.00 

i 

1 Castelnaudaryy February 27 th . , 

— 

750.00 


Carcassonney March 4th. 

— 

810.00 

Aveyron. 

Rodezy March 13th. 

— 

! 950,00 

Belfort (territory of). 

Belforty March 20th. 

— 

1,080.00 

Bouches-dU'Rhdne . 

Marseilles, March 24th ..... 

3.60 

Iy080.00 

i 

Calvados.► 

I^isieuxy February 27th. 

3.60 

1,050.00 


Caen, March loth. 

— 

936.00 

Cantal. 

AurillaCy March 23rd. 

— 

956.00 

Charente. 

Angoultee, March i8th. 

— 

777*82 

Charente-lnf^eure . 

lya Rochelle, February 15th . • . 

— 

— 

Cher. 

BourgeSy February 27th. 

2.80 

99750 

Corrto. 

Tulle, March 6th. 

— 

960.00 

Corsica. 

Ajaccio, March 20th. 

— 

700 to 846 

Cdte-d*Or. 

Dijon, March 24th. 

— 

1,000 to 1,100 

COtes-du-Nord . . . 

Saint-Brieuc, March z8th .... 

3*00 

900.00 1 
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Wages 

1 Department 

Mixed Commietiong, meeting at 

Daily 

Annual 



frs. 

frs. 

Creuse. 

Gu^et, February nth. . 

2.87 

975 o® 

Dordogne. 

PMguenx, S 

March aist. ( South. 

2.33 to 3 

3 to 3.66 


Doubs. 

Besan^on, March 14th. 

— 

1,120.00 


Die, Mardi 9th. 

— 

850 to 900 

Drdme. 

Valence, March 9th. and i6th. . . 

— 

900 to 960 

Eure. 

Evreux, March 13th. 


1,100.00 

Eure-et-I/jir .... 

Chartres, February 23rd. 

0 

0 

1,200.00 

Finistdre. 

Quimper, March 15th. 

— 

900.00 

Card. 

Nlmes, February 13th. 

— 

900.00 

Oarotine(Haute) . . 

Toulouse, July 3rd. 

— 

900.00 

Gers. 

Condom, Mardi ixth. 

— 

970.00 


Bordeaux, April 24th. 

3.10 

— 

Gironde. 

1 

1 Bordeaux, April 24th.. 

— 

850101.000 

j Hdrault. 

Montpellier, March aist. 

350 

9*7-50 

i lUe-et-Vilaine . . . 

Rennes, March i6th. 


750 to 800 

I Indre. 

Ch&teauroux, March 4th. 


900 

' Indre-et-Eoire . . . 

Tours, March 25 th. 

350 

— 

Is^e. 

Grenoble, March 7th. 

3.20 

— 

Jura. 

Eons-le-Saunier, March 17th. . . . 

— 

900.00 

Eandes. 

Mont-de-Marsan, February 23rd. » i 

2.75 

— 

I<olr-et-Cher .... 

Blois, March i8th. 

350 

— 


Saint-Etienne, March 3x8!. . . . 


1,200.00 

I<oire. 

1 Roanne, April 3rd. 


1,150 

( 

^ Montbrison, April xtt. 

— 

95000 

Eoire (Haute) . . . 

I«e Puy, Februaxy 24th. 

3.00 

— 

Eolre-InfMettre « , 

Nantes, Mardi x7th.. . 

*75 

— 

Eoiret. 

Orleans, March xotb. 

1 4*^^' 

— 

E^^ ••«•••• 

Cahors, Mardi 25th . 

1 

j — 

750 
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Wages 

Department 

Mixed Commiatioas, meeting at 

DaUy 

Annual 



fn. 

tt». 1 

I/)t-et-Garoime . . 

Agen, March 25th. 

— 

965101,183 1 

I^z^e. 

Mende, February nth. 

— 

950.00 j 

Maine-et-I/)ire . . . 

Angers, March nth. 

— 

950.00 i 

M^che. 

Saint-I^, March nth. 

2,yo 

1 

i 

Mame. 

Chdlons-sur Mame, February nth . 

— 

1,100.00 

Marne (Haute) . . . 

Chaumont, Mardi 4th. 

2.80 to 3.60 

— 

Mayenne. 

I^val, March nth. 

— 

900 to 950 

Meurthe-et-Moselle . 

Briey, Mardi i6lh. 

— 

— 


Nancy, March 23rd. 

— 

972 1 

Meuse. 

Bar-le-Duc, February i6th, . . . 

3-20 

960 

Morbihan. 

Vannes, February 25th. 

2.70 

— 

NWvre. 

Nevers, February 13th . , . . . 

— 

1,100.00 

1 

I 4 Ue, March i8th. 

3»50 

— 

Nord. < 

j Cambrai, March i8th. 

3.80 to 4.50 

1,150 to 1,350 

i 

Dunkerque, March i8th .... 

350 

— 

Oise. 

Beauvais, February 20th .... 

3.00 to 3.25 

900 to 975 

Orae. 

Alen^, March 3rd. 

315 

\ 


Arras, March 2nd. 

2.8o 

828,50 


B^thune, Febmaiy 27th .... 

from 4 to 4.50 

— j 

Pas-de-Calais . . ./ 

Montreuil, February 25th .... 

3-00 

900.00 1 


Boulogne-suT'Mer, March ist . . 

— 

1,000 to 1,300 

/ 

Saint-Omer, March and .... 

from 3 to 3.50 

1 900 to 1,050 


Saint-Pol, February 25th. 

— 

1,012.00 

Puy-de-Ddme . . . 

Clermont-Ferrand, March 22nd. . 

— 

900.00 

Pyr^nto (Basses) • 

Pau, April 20th. 

a.50 

— 

Pyrte^es (Hautes) . 

Tarbes, April 27th. 

2.50 

75OJOO 

Pyrto^Orientales . 

Perpignan, February 24th .... 

350 

— 

Rhdne . 

I^yons, February 25U1. 

— . . 

i,aoox>o 
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Department 

Mixed Commluions, meeting at 

Wages 

Daily 

Annual 

1 

1 

1 


frs. 

frs. 


I^uxcuil, March loth. 

3.00 

900.00 1 


lyure, March gth. 

3.00 

900.00 P 

Haute-Sa6ne • * ' i 

Gray, March 15th. 


1, 

1,050.00 I; 

f 

Vesoul, March 9th. 

— 

1,020.00 j! 

Sa6ne-et-IyOire . . . 

Mdcon, March 18 th. 

3-45 i 

}{ 

- !i 

Sarthe. 

I^e Mans, March 27th. 

3-33 ! 

- ii 

Savoie. 

Chamb^, February 25th .... 

3-50 ! 

i- 

Savoie (Haute) . . 

Annecy, March 13th. 

3 3-75 ! 

_ ,j 

1 

Seine. 

(No mixed commission was held) 

i 

““ 1 

i* 

Seine-Inf^rieure . . 

Rouen, March 4th and 14th . . . 

3.46 i 

1,040.00 j 

Seine-et-Marne . . . 

Melun, March 3rd. 

_ 1 

1 

1,320.00 j 


(suburban district 

4.50 i 

1 

Seine-et-Oise . . . 

Versailles,March 3? 

1 



(rural district . . 

4.00 ! 

— 

Sevres (Deux) . , . 

Niort, February i6th. 

312 1 

1,000.00 

Somme. 

Amiens, March 2ist. 

1 

1 

875.00 

' I 

Albi, ^larch i8th. 

! 

780.00 

\ 

\ Gaillac, March 17th. 

—. 1 

940.00 

I Tam. 





j Castres, February i8th. 


900 to 950 


\ lyavaur, February 25th. 

1 

900 to 950 

Tam-et'Garonne . . 

Montauban, February 24Ui . . . 

2.75 

687.50 

, Var . 

Draguignan, March 25th. 

325 

— 

Vaucluse. 

Avignon, March 30th. 

— 1 

1,125.00 

' Vendee. 

I,a Roche-sur-Yon, March 15th. . 

3-00 

900.00 

Vienne. 

Foitieis, April 8th. 

— 

^,050.00 

Vienne (Haute) . . 

I4moges, March 30th. 

2.88 

— 

Vosges. 

Epinal, February nth. 

390 

— 

Yonne . 

Auxerre, May 9th ....... 


1,150 to 1,250 
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It was difficult to refer a law to a decree, so the Chamber of Deputies 
provided administrative regulations fixing the conditions for the determ¬ 
ination of the average wage, and, in the Reporter’s opinion, in all pro¬ 
bability, the bases fixed by the departmental commissions, founded in ac¬ 
cordance with the Ministerial Circular of May 20th., 19041 will be taken 
note of, enquiry being made whether it be not necessary and logical to add 
other members to these commissions, seeing that the prefects have been 
given power to do so. 


§ 5. Procedure and Various Provisions, 

Art,, — The accident must he declared according to the forms pro¬ 
vided by article 11 of the law of April gth,, 1898, however, the term for declar¬ 
ation laid down in the first paragraph of that article shall he extended from 
48 hours to 10 days. 

The term within which the magistrate may proceed to the enquiry pro¬ 
vided for in the second paragraph of article 12 of the said law is extended to 
three days and the limit for closing the said enquiry laid down in article 13 
is extended from ten to fifteen days. 

In establishing this text Parliament took account of the desires ex¬ 
pressed by the wood merchants in a petition addressed to the Senate on 
August 23rd., 1909. The arguments brought forward in this petition were 
the following: 

As the woodcutters are engaged in an undertaking, by the day and 
by the hour as they choose, with the sole condition of performing the work 
within the term and for the price fixed, forest exploitation may consist 
of many undertakings scattered over large areas, or several communes 
or arrondissements, which renders it materially impossible to declare an 
accident within forty-eight hours, as it may remain unknown for days or 
weeks. 

To oblige the forest exploiter to declare accidents within the term 
fixed by the law would be to render it obligatory for him to visit his lots 
every day or to place an overseer in each, that is to say would put him 
to considerable expense, far heavier than the compensation of the accidents 
themselves.” 

Art, 6. — In the conditions specified by the law of May 29/A., the li^ 
censed heads of undertakings will he liable to the charge contemplaied in article 
25 of the law of April 12th,, 1906, amended by the law of March 26/A., 1908. 

Art,y, — Employers* liability mutual insurance societies formed ex¬ 
clusively among contractors for forest exploitation may he constituted in the 
conditions provided by article 6 of the law of April 12th., 1906 if they have 
at least fifty contractors among their members, and if the amount of their 
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united purchases, or the value of the lots, is at least five millions, or if the 
average wages amount at least to 2 millions. 

Such a mutual society was authorized by ministerial decree of Au¬ 
gust 26th., 1910 and operates within the terms of article 24 of the law 
of 1898; its rules are in conformity with the model rules and its 24th article 
fixes one centime per franc as the basis of the premium. Article 23 of the 
model rules makes provision for an internal rule, communicated 
to the Minister of Labour before being put into force, regulating in detail 
the relations of the syndicate and its members.'" 

As circumstances were pressing, in order not to delay their organi¬ 
zation, the wood merchants did not ask for any amendment of the decree, 
but the internal rule, allows them, while respecting the text, to adapt 
it to meet the insurmountable difiiculties encountered by the wood trade 
in the application of the insurance regulations. 

Article 3 of the internal rule of the employers’ liability mutual insur¬ 
ance society of forest contractors reads : 

'' The members of the syndicate being bound by a clause to joint and 
mutual liability each of them must make a rigorously accurate declaration 
of his risks and, as far as possible, keep systematic accounts of the wages 
to serve as the basis for the calculation, when necessary, of the compensa¬ 
tion, to victims of accidents, as well as for establishing the contributions 
due for the insurance of workmen and employees on regular salary and 
not engaged in forest work. 

For work done in the forest, considering the difficulty there is in accur¬ 
ately determining the wages of each workman of this class, the contrib¬ 
ution shall be calculated in accordance with the area, the nature and 
the purchase price of the lots, increased by the charges and other expenses 
connected with the contract, according to a table drawn up and agreed 
on by the board of management each year, allowing of the calculation 
of the risks and average wages of a workman employed in the lot. 

Each member shall in this case send the syndicate, at the date of his 
application for admission and on the occasion of any change in his risks, 
all the vouchers and documents necessary and especially a detailed state¬ 
ment of the description of his lots, stating from whom they were acquired 
and the total price of acquisition. 

He shall further state, as exactly as he can, the approximate total 
number of the workmen he expects to employ on the lot." 

It must not be thought that in introducing in the internal rule a text 
at variance with article 27 of the model rules, the wood trade intended to 
evade the law. This is the less probable as the Minister of Labour must be 
advised of this rule before it comes into operation. But the parties con¬ 
cerned found themselves confronted with a text which had not been drafted 
for their profession, did not contemplate it and could only be made applicable 
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to their undertakings by means of real arithmetical gymnastics which 
would have no other advantage than the introduction of considerable 
and quite superfluous complications. In order to arrive regularly at a 
similar result they would have had to adopt the following process : 

The contributions would be based on the amount of purchases or the 
value of the lots (to determine the contribution of those who are land 
owners), then they would have to be multiplied by a flxed co-efficient to 
convert them to wages, and on the amount of these imaginary wages the 
accounts would be made up for auditing by the management. 

In view of these indisputable difficulties, it was for the law, in accord¬ 
ance with the precedent created by the internal rule drawn up by men 
who had done their utmost to keep within the limits of the decree of De¬ 
cember 24th., 1906, without success, and in accordance with the requests 
they had laid before the Commission of the Chamber and previousl}'' 
before the Senate, to be placed in a position efficaciously to protect their 
adherents, while offering them the necessary guarantees within the limits 
of the principles of the law. 

Besides —and it is no paradox — in principle the number of accidents 
is in proportion to the purchase price of the lots and not to the wages, for it 
is the trees that render the purchase price high and it is their felling, and 
the lopping of their branches that cause the greatest number of accid¬ 
ents and the most serious ones, while they entail higher wages in pro¬ 
portion to the value of the timber, while the wages for work in copses the 
value of which is very small, is paid in proportion to that value and the 
less seriousness of the accidents occurring in connection with it. 

It was maintained in the Senate that the value of the lots was in in¬ 
verse ratio to the risks of accident, on the strength of this being so for 
forest lots in uneven country, but these are exceptional, at least in the Cen¬ 
tre, North and West of France. And account must be taken of the fact 
of course, but a whole argument cannot be based upon it. 

The co-efficient of the price of forest lots is, according to information 
furnished by the Employers' Liability Insurance Syndicate of Forest Contrac¬ 
tors, about 40 % of the purchase price, for if the State has many forests, 
with tall forest trees, the exploitation of which does not entail wages in 
proportion to the value of these lots, on the other hand, the landowners 
have, so to speak, only copses, with tall trees in greater or less number, 
the exploitation of which demands high salaries sometimes as high as the 
purchase price and even higher. 

Thus, in order to establish a balance between wages and purchase 
price, the Chamber of Deputies was led to consider that forest lots of a 
value of 5 millions would correspond to wages of the amount of 2 millions. 
The law will leave the parties interested in founding employers' liability 
insurance syndicates, the liberty to choose between the two systems the 
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one best corresponding to the requirements and possibilities of the corpor¬ 
ation, while leaving the management the financial resources necessary 
to ensure a real guarantee. 

And there is no doubt the syndicates will prefer the system they have 
already applied. 

The establishment of the insurance premium in accordance with the 
value of the lot seems so in favour with the parties concerned that the in¬ 
surance companies taking forest risks fix their premiums in accordance 
with the wages paid, but leave their members also the option of fixing 
them according to the above value in accordance with a system of reckoning 
nearly the same as that we indicate later on. 

Finally, let us add that the wages in a forest undertaking are a fixed 
quantity, that nothing can affect; when the number of workmen is limited, 
the work done remaining the same, the sum of work done in the season 
by each workman will be greater and his wage higher. 

If, on the contrary, the number of workmen who come to work or are 
engaged by the contractor is larger, the part of the work falling to each 
will be smaller and, as the total wages paid do not vary, the amount 
gained by each will be lower. 

On the other hand, the risks themselves fluctuate as little: either 
there are many workmen and the risk is distributed among a larger number 
of men, but over a shorter period of time; or the workmen are fewer and 
then the risk for each increases on account of their remaining longer in the 
forest and doing a larger amount of work. 

In reality, wages and risks are themselves invariable, but increase 
and diminish with a single variable circumstance the purchase price of 
the forest lot, which, in all justice, is the only element the reality and the 
relations of which in proportion to wages allow of logical appreciation. 

Aft. 8. — Article 30 of the law of April gtk,, 1898 does not apply to the 
present law. 

Infringements of the provisions of article 5 may be ascertained by the la- 
hour inspectors arid shall be punishable as provided in article 14 of the law 
of April gth,, 1898. 

This article dispenses the employers from the obligation of the public 
posting of the law in the forest. Otherwise it would be necessary for 
measures to be taken for preserving the notices which would seem to be 
tmnecessary in consideration of the short duration of the work, always 
at the end of Autumn, and also of the large number of notices to be posted, 
which besides are little read by the parties concerned, who have other means 
of information. 

Art, 9. — The present law shall come into force on the 1st. day of Sep¬ 
tember following its promulgation. From date of its promulgation and during 
the first three months following, contracts of accident insurance, signed pre- 
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viously to such promulgation and relating to undertakings contemplated in the 
first article and not guaranteeing the risk specified by the legislation in force 
may he denounced by the insurer or the policy holder but only as far as con¬ 
cerns the risk contemplated in the present law. 

The denunciation shall be made under the conditions and with the effects 
specified in the two last paragraphs of article 2 of the law of April 12th,, 1906. 

Art, 10, — Contracts covering the risks of the 1898 law and mixed con¬ 
tracts by which the insurer engages, on the one hand, to guarantee the policy 
holder against the risks of the law on accidents in work, if this is made applic¬ 
able to all or part of the risks covered by the contract, and, in the contrary 
case , to cover the risk of his legal liability, may be denounced in the degrees, 
forms and terms contemplated in the preceding article. The denunciation 
of the policy holder shall yet remain without effect, if within the week after it, 
the insurer forwards him a rider expressly guaranteeing the risk contemplated 
and defined in the present law, without any increase in the premium. 

On the expiration of the term of three months contemplated in the preced¬ 
ing article, the silence of both parties shall havet he effect, without other form- 
malities of rendering the mixed contract applicable to the risk determined by 
the present law. 

The date of September ist. seemed most reasonable for the putting 
in force of the law. If the sales of State wood begin in August and end 
at the end of October, the exploitation hardly commences before the be¬ 
ginning of October at earliest and then only in special forests, like the 
State forests. 

Finally, with regard to the denouncing of contracts in course, 
it seemed advisable, on the one hand, to permit denunciation of such 
contracts only for. the part of the risk contemplated by the present law 
and, on the other hand, to give those subject to the new risk who have al¬ 
ready signed contracts of this nature, an opportunity of receiving from 
their respective insurers who should consent, without increased premiums, 
the guarantee contemplated in the bill. A similar situation had already 
presented itself with the extension of the law of April 9th., 1898 to all 
commercial undertakings, whidi induced Parliament to vote articles 2 and 
3, which are reproduced almost in full in the new proposal. Let us add 
that the solution adopted raised no protest on the part of those concerned. 

§ 6 . The Ineuranoe Chargee^ 

The same will certainly be the case when the new law is promulgated* 
The readiness with which the wood trade has already faced the problem 
permits of our auguring well for the future. 

On June 9th., 1909 at the National Wood Merchants' Congress held 
at Nancy, M. Frientz explained the working of the Mutual Accident Insur- 
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ance Society founded among the wood merchants of the arrondissement 
of St. Die. Not only, said he, have many claims been paid, several of them 
heavy, necessitating the payment of 1,442 francs in pensions out of the 
22,000 frs. capital, but also the premiums have been reduced and a reserve 
fund formed of the amount of 37,530.35 fr. 

At the same meeting, M. Berard stated that he had been for ten years 
president of an Employers* Liability Mutual Insurance Syndicate in Yonne, 
the premiums of which are claculated like those of the Mutual Society of 
Saint Die, on the value of the lots and the syndicate gives every satisfaction. 

These societies had only to provide against the risks consequent 
on article 1,382 of the Civil Code. 

The proposal made to the Chamber in December, 1908 by M. S. 
H. Roblin now, by decision of the Board of Management of Waters and 
Forests of May 27th., 1909, article 66 of the list of charges on the exploi¬ 
tation of State forests, hastened matters. 

At the same time as the insurance societies were preparing to cover 
the new risk the wood merchants* federation was studying the organiza¬ 
tion of an Employers* Liability Mutual Insurance Syndicate, which was 
authorized by Ministerial Decree of August 26th., 1910. The wood trade 
foresaw and accepted the extension, pure and simple, of the law of 1898 
to forests, which led the general secretary of the federation to declare in 
his annual report, in May 1909 We are among those w^ho accept without 
murmuring the principle of the law in relation to forest exploitation.** 

The wood merchants, considering the extension of the 1898 law as 
settled, organised the form of insurance with joint and mutual liability, 
and although only the accidents occurring in the State forests could be 
compensated for, the first report published six months after the formation 
of the syndicate, on February 23rd., 1911, showed the adherence of 175 
members who had paid 45,000 francs in contributions**(i). 

The rate of contribution is fixed as follows : 

(a) I. By the hectare, for wood purchased at less than 300 frs. the 
hectare (guarantee against the 5 following classes of risks) 3 frs. per 
hectare. 

{b) In the case of purchase prices exceeding 300 frs. the hectare, gua¬ 
rantee : 

Without carriage: 

II. In the case of woodcutters with or without charcoal burners 

(•90 %). 

(i) At the General Meeting of the French Wood-Merchants’ Federation, February 28th., 
1912, the President of the S3mdicate, anticipated a bonus of 25 % as the result of the first 
working year. 
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III. Of woodcutters with or without charcoal burners, with or with¬ 
out splitters of wood or sawyers of wood lengthwise, or loppers of 
branches, and all together (i.io %). 

IV. The same with the addition of men stacking the wood or lading 
it at stations or in harbours and all together (1.20 %). 

With carriage: 

V. The same as before with the addition of: carriage risks for 
removal of all wood from the declared lots except for that of transport of 
timber (1.50 %). 

VI. The same as before including carriage risks for removal of 
timber (2 %). 

VII. Lots in uneven or dangerous country : increase of *25 % for 
each of the above classes. 

While inclusion within the terms of the law protects the wounded 
workmen and his family from poverty, the burden has not been so great 
as the employers feared. On September 21st., 1911, in the fifteenth 
ordinary annual meeting of the Syndicate Union of the Woodmerchants 
of the Vosges and Neighbouring Region, the President was able to 
say in his report: (i) 

** The second year of work has been as good for the insurance com¬ 
panies as the first was generally speaking bad. The insurers, favourably 
impressed by these results, have been encouraged to reduce their rates. 
If at first it was diflScult to find an insurer, to-day they are only too 
abundant. 

‘‘ The Mutual Society X. . . which two years ago offered the most 
favourable conditions and, in spite of losses in the first year, has been 
very liberal in the settlement of claims, now proposes to return to its ori¬ 
ginal rates, suppressing the slight increase introduced! ast year, and leaving 
the other conditions unchanged. The premium would be consequently 
1.20 % of the net purchase price of the lots with an extra charge of 
75 centimes for carriage or 6 % on the amount of wages induding carriage, 
and 5 % on that amount without carriage. 

Finally, the Director of the French Farmers' Syndicate and Mutual 
Acddent Insurance Sodety has kindly come to inform us of the conditions 
of the Company he represents, which may be thus summarised : 

Premium of i % on the net price of the lots for woodcutters. 

Premiums of 1.15 % if splitters of wood and sawyers of wood length¬ 
wise are included. 

Premiums of 1.75 % if transport is included. 

“ Although this is a mutual sodety, its patronage by the farmers of 
France, its solid organization and the formation of an important reserve 


(i) Mof^fUur des Sciencis, October 5th., 1911. 
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fiind secure it against any danger of being called on to pay supplemen¬ 
tary premiums/' 

The amount of the wages to be insured will be imderstood when we 
say that in 1909 the exploitation of the State forests alone was carried out 
on 4,i561ots assigned to 1,759 contractors for an amount of 25,562,675 frs. 
and in 1910, on 4,286 lots divided among almost the same number of 
contractors for an amount of 27,586,297 francs, or for the first year wages 
amounting to more than 10 million francs, and for the next year to ii mil¬ 
lion francs, if it be kept in mind that the forest contractors calculate the 
wages they pay at 4 % of the value of the wood to be felled. 

Were the accidents numerous ? There are no statistics to inform us, 
but a regional list of accidents that the reporter to the Chamber of Deput¬ 
ies was able to obtain by means of an enquiry made among the parties 
concerned, establishes that everywhere the 1898 law has worked normally 
and without difiiculty. There is no doubt it will be the same in the future, 
in the new field of action which is to be opened to it. 


APPENDIX. 


Extract from the Law of April gth., i 8 g 8 , on the Liability for Accidents 
to Labourers in their Work, 


Art. 3. [Amended by Law of March ^isL, 1907). In the cases contem¬ 
plated in article i, the workman or employee shall have a right: 

In case of permanent absolute incapacity, to a pension equal to two 
thirds of his annual wage; 

In case of permanent partial incapacity, to a pension equal to half 
the reduction in wages due to the accident. 

In case of temporary incapacity, if the incapacity for work last more 
than four days, to an allowance per day, without distinction of working 
days, Sundays and holidays, equal to half the wage he was in receipt of 
at the date of the accident, unless this wage varied: in that case, the daily 
allowance shall be equal to half the average wage for the working days 
in the month preceding the accident. The allowance shall count from the 
fifth day after the accident; but it shall count from the first day if the 
incapacity for work last more then ten days. 

The daily allowance shall be payable at the dates and place of payment 
usual in the undertaking, but the interval may not exceed sixteen days. 

When the accident is fatal, a pension is allowed to the persons men¬ 
tioned hereafter, from date of the death, under the following conditions : 
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(а) An annuity equal to 20 % of the annual wage of the victim to 
the surviving consort, not divorced or separated, on condition that the 
marriage be contracted previously to the accident. 

This pension shall be lost by remarriage; in that case, an amount 
equal to three times that of the pension shall be paid as full compensation. 

(б) to legitimate children or natural children recognised before the 
accident, and orphaned of one parent, being under 16 years of age, a pens¬ 
ion calculated on the average wage of the victim in the proportion of f 15 % 
of this wage if there is only one child, 25 % if there are two, 35 % if there 
are three and 40 % if there are four or more. 

For children orphaned of both parents, the pension paid to each of 
them shall be 20 % of the wage. 

The total pension may not, in the first instance exceed 40 % of the 
wage nor in the second 60 %. 

(c) If the victim has neither consort nor child, within the terms of 
paragraphs {a) and (b) any relation in the ascending or descending line 
who lived at his expense shall receive, in the case of the ascending line 
an annuity for life and, in the case of descendants, an annuity up to 
the age of sixteen years. These annuities shall be equal to 10 % of the an¬ 
nual wage of the victim, but the total amoimt of the annuities thus allowed 
may not exceed 30 %. 

Each of the annuities contemplated in paragraph (c) shall be, if need 
be, reduced proportionally. 

The annuities constituted in virtue of the present law shall be payable 
at the residence of the pensioner, or at the chief town of the canton where 
he resides and, if they are paid by the National Pension Institute, at the 
house of the overseer of the establishment named by the pensioner. 

They are payable quarterly on falling due: yet the courts may order 
the anticipation of half the first annuity. 

These pensions shall be not transferable and undistrainable. 

Foreign workmen, victims of accidents, who cease to reside in French 
territory, shall receive as payment in full, a lump sum equal to three times 
the pension allowed them. 

The same shall hold in the case of foreign heirs who cease to reside 
in French territory but the lump sum may not then exceed the current 
value of the pension according to the tariff in article 28. 

Foreign representatives of a foreign workman shall receive no compens¬ 
ation if, at the moment of the accident, they were not resident in French 
territory. 

• The provisions of the three preceding paragraphs may, however, be 
modified by treaties, within the limit of the compensations contemplated 
in the present article, in the case of subjects of countries which guarantee 
our citizens equivalent advantages. 
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Art. 4 (Amended by Law of March 21s/., 1905.). The head of the 
enterprise shall further bear the expenses for medical attendance and 
medicines as well as the funeral expenses. The latter are calculated 
at a maximum of 100 francs. 

The victim may always choose his own doctor and apothecary. In 
that case, the head of the undertaking is not liable to such expenses be¬ 
yond the amoxmt fixed by the magistrate of the canton where the ac¬ 
cident occurs, in conformity with a tariff fixed by decree of the Minister of 
Commerce in accordance with the opinion of a special commission including 
representatives of the doctors* and dispensers* syndicates, professional 
workmen* s and masters* syndicates, societies insuring against accidents 
in work and employers* liability mutual insurance syndicates and liable 
to amendment only every two years. 

The head of the undertaking is only bound in every case, beyond the 
obligations mentioned in article 3, for hospital expenses, which may not 
altogether exceed the charges fixed for the application of article 24 of the 
law of July 15th., r893 plus 50 %, nor ever exceed 4 francs a day at Paris 
or 3.50 frs. elsewhere.** 


8 
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£117 in 1910, as shown by the following statement: 

Total Insurance Fimd at end of 1909 . . £ 4,678 


Receipts in 1910: 

Premiums and levies ... £ 929 

Entrance fees. » 10 

Interest. » 103 

Sale of carcasses. » 64 

Donations and Subscriptions » 14 

Other receipts ...... » 12 

Total ... » 1,132 

» 5»8 io 

Expenditure in 1910: 

Compensation. £ 983 

Other expenses. » 32 

Total ... » 1,015 

Total Insurance Fund at end of 1910 » 4»795 


The Act requires that the Management Fund should be distinct from 
the Insurance Fimd, but some societies have improperly charged manage¬ 
ment expenses to the Insurance Fund. For 16 societies, insuring 4,017 
animals, the following particulars relative to the Management Fund are 
given: 

Amount Avenge 
— per Miltnal 

iniured 

Management Expenses: Salaries.£46 

Other expenses.£49 

Total . . . £95 6d. 

Income of Management Fund: Special contri¬ 
butions and levies.£75 4d. 

Other receipts.£22 

Total ... £97 

The smallest salary paid was 2s. 6d. and the largest £ii los. in a 
dub insuring 1,329 animals. 

The expenses induded small sums, such as is. or is. 6d. paid to the 
stewards or committeemen for attendance at meetings or visits to sick 
animals. To meet the mans^ement expenses it is usual to make a spedal 
levy of from 2d, to 6d. per animal. 
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For the 22 societies taken together, the surplus of assets over liabili¬ 
ties other than insurance liabilities at the end of 1910 was £4,812 (including 
the £4,795 shown as at the credit of the Insurance Fund). The greater 
part of this is deposited in the Savings Bank at 2% per cent interest. 
As the insurance contract with the members terminates every year this 
£4,812 represents a true surplus accumulated during past years owing to 
the expenditure being less than the income. It not only brings in a con¬ 
siderable sum in interest, but secures the members against the risk of having 
to make special levies on themselves in order to meet losses in excess of 
available funds. It amounts on the average to £i is. per animal in¬ 
sured, enough in itself to meet nearly five times the amount actually paid 
on claims during the year 1910. Every society has a reserve fund of this 
description, the smallest being £ 26 for 14 animals insured and the largest 
£ 1,176 for 1,329 animals. One club has a reserve of £1,050 against 
585 animals insured. 

For 17 of the societies statistics of mortality are available. As the 
rate of mortality to be expected is the most important question for an 
insurance society, we give the particulars for all the societies: 



Nnmbct 

of 

awlfwalf 

latufed 

Kamber 
ot Aoiiiuils 
that died 

Rate 

of 

Mortality 

% 

Mawdesley • , . . 

• • • • 53 

0 

0.0 

Croston. 

. . . . 14 

I 

7-1 

Matfen . 

• • • • 37 

I 

2.7 

Tideswell . 

. . . . 29 

0 

0.0 

WMxaU. 

. . . . 1,329 

24 

1.8 

Frees. 

. . . . 585 

15 

2.6 

Friskney . 

. . . • 104 

4 

3.8 

Hanmet. 

. . . . 1,178 

33 

2.9 

Wem. 

. . . . 256 

7 

2.7 

Sutterton . 

. . . . 50 

I 

2.0 

Hodnet. 

. . . . 90 

2 

2.2 

Middle Rasen . . . 

.... 46 

I 

2.1 

Normanton .... 

. . . . 29 

0 

0.0 

EUestnere. 

. . . . 219 

3 

1-3 

Saddleworth .... 

. . . . 38 

I 

2.6 

Belsay. 

. . . . 22 

0 

0.0 

Burleydam .... 

. . . . 164 

1 

0.6 
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During 1911 the average mortality for 4,231 animals was 2.6 per cent. 

Eleven of the 17 societies insure cows only; six also insure calves. 
Usually calves are not insured under six months old, but one society insures 
them from three months old. Few societies have any rule against insuring 
cows above a fixed age, but one dedines to admit cows over ten years of 
age, or to pay a claim on a cow over fifteen. The average mortality of 
3,548 cows for the two years 1910 and 1911 was 2.2 per cent; for 689 calves 
it was 3.7 per cent. 

The next point of importance is the amount the society will be called 
on to pay on the death of an insured animal. In the case of cows, six dubs 
pay the full value at the time the cow fell ill, up to a maximum of £10 ; 
one has fi^d the maximum at £9, another at £12 and another at £14. 
Three dubs pay only three-fourths of the value, without limit; one pays 
four-fifths of the value, with a limit of £16. Most dubs have only one 
rate of premium for cows and one rule as to payment. Three dubs have 
three grades of premium and three corresponding grades of payment; 
for instance one dub pays the value up to £12, £10, or £8, according 
as the annual premium paid is 6s., 5s., or 4s. 

Where calves are insured, the amount payable is usually the value 
up to £5 or £3, or if the calf be under six or mine months old, a fixed sum 
of £2. 

The actual amount paid in 1910 on 49 cows was £504, an average of 
£10 6s. per cow ; on 12 calves it was £51, an average of £4 5s. per calf; 
for the 94 cows and calves paid for in 13 sodeties taken together it was 
£822, an average of £8 15s. per animal. 

Taking into accotmt the four sodeties where no losses occurred, we 
have 17 sodeties insuring 4,243 animals in which the compensation paid was 
£822, or 3s. 10 %d. per animal insured. These 17 sodeties recdved in 
premiums and levies £837 or an average of 3s. ii^d. As already stated 
the actual sum realised in all 22 sodeties on 4,588 insured animals was 
£929, an average of 4s. o^d. per animal, and the actual sum paid in losses 
was £983, an average of 4s. 3d. per animal. 

Premiums are usually payable quarterly, the commonest rate for 
cows being in the larger sodeties 4s. per annum, but two sodeties charge 
5s. and 66. and one as much as 8s. per annum. 

All the sodeties have a rule that if at any time the funds are not suffi- 
dent to meet the daims the members shall be liable to a spedal levy per 
insured animal to make up the defidency; in some sodeties the amount 
so leviable at any one time is limited to is. per animal insured. Sodeties 
which have accumulated a considerable surplus are fairly secure against 
the risks of ever having to make such a levy ; in 1910, only two sodeties 
raised a levy, the amount in each case bdng 2s. per cow insured. 
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In addition to the quarterly premiums, it is usual to charge an entrance 
fee for each animal insured, the commonest rates being 6d,, is., or is. 6d. 
per cow and 6d. or gd. per calf, but one society charges 7s. 6d., and another 
15s. per cow on entry. 

The hides and carcasses of insured animals that die generally belong 
to the society. They fetched on the average about £i per animal. 

The members of these societies are mostly small holders and cottagers, 
as is indicated by the fact that the number of animals insured is only 2.8 
per member. 

To judge from the experience of the societies, it is possible for a com¬ 
munity of small holders and cottagers, in any part of England and Wales 
which is not exceptionally unhealthy for cattle, to form a co-operative 
mutual insurance society, and insure each other from loss of their cows by 
disease or accident up to a value of £10 per cow, on payment of charges 
amounting in all to less than 5s. per cow per annum. 

The large insurance companies which deal in live-stock insurance 
generally charge on dairy cows a premium of 7% per cent, on the value 
insured. One company has recently raised its rate from 7% to 8 3 /^ per 
cent. At 7^ per cent, a man insuring his cow for a sum of £10 payable 
on its death by disease or accident would have to pay to one of these com¬ 
panies a premium of 15s. per annum (which would not cover death from 
fire or lightning), as compared with the 5s. or less charged by these 
village cow clubs. 

One reason for this great difference in cost of insurance is that, unlike 
the village dub, the large company has to set aside something like 40 per 
cent, of its premium income to pay for commission, agency fees, veterinary 
expenses, clerical and expert staff, interest on capital, depredation of build¬ 
ings, and profit to shareholders. The main reason, however, is that, 
in their expereience, about 6 per cent., on the average, of the dairy cows 
insured with them die every year, whereas the losses among cows insured 
in village clubs average only a little over 2 per cent, per annum. 

Among the causes which have been suggested for this great difference 
in experience are — 

(1) That a distant and impersonal company is more likely than a 
village dub (in which the members know each other and each other*s cows 
and all are interested in preventing any imfair risk to the sodety) to have 
doubtfully sound animals foisted upon it, and to suffer from careless treat¬ 
ment of sick animals or from excessive valuations of animals that may die; 

(2) That the small holders' cow, being a predous possession always 
under the eye of its master and mistress, is more carefully watched, guarded 
and tended than the cow in a large herd, which is apt to be looked upon 
as a nuere machine for the production of milk. 
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2. — The Agricultaral and Qeoerar Co-operative Insurance Society. — This 
society was formed in 1908 under the auspices of the Agricultural Or¬ 
ganisation Society. It affects all classes of farm insurance, especially 
fire insurance, acting for the most part through the medium of Local 
Committees, which assist it in valuing the risks and in estimating the compen¬ 
sation. The Local Committees are not usually specially formed for the 
purpose; most of them are the Committees of co-operative societies affiliated 
to the Agricultural Organisation Society, and of other local agricultural 
societies, which also act as Local Committees in connection with the Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Insurance Society. 

The interest on the share capital is limited to 5 per cent, and the bulk 
of the profits is returned to the policy-holders in the form of bonus on the 
premiums paid. 

In the few months during which the Society was at work in 1908, 
the premium income was £283 and no claims of any importance were 
made. The following are some particulars of the working of the Society 
in 1909, 1910, and 1911: 



1909 

19x0 

X91X 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Net premium income after deducting 

reinsurance . 

1.183 

2,141 

2,969 

Net compensation paid . 

74 

683 

587 

Net profit. 

399 

758 

1,428 


In each of these years the Society has declared a 5 per cent, dividend 
on the shares and a 25 per cent bonus on the all the members* policies is¬ 
sued by the Society. On life-insurance policies, which are not issued di¬ 
rectly by the Society, but can be effected through its agency, 5 per cent, 
bonuses were declared. 

Of the bonuses and dividends one-third is paid direct to the member. 
The remaining two-thirds are credited to his account, being withdrawable 
only under certain conditions, and ftimishing a special reserve fund known 
as the “ personal reserve". Where the bonus is less than 2s. 6d., it is 
entirely placed to the member's personal reserve account. 

In 1911, an additional 10 per cent, was placed to the personal reserve 
account of^lach member entitled to bonus. In that year, therefore, the bonus 
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really amounted to 35 per cent. The bonuses and dividends absorbed 
a total of £769, of which £254 was paid in cash and £515 to the personal 
reserve. 

These sums being deducted from the available balance left £1,363. 
Of this, £1,141 was placed to the Fire Account and £46 to the General Ac¬ 
count as reserve for unexpired liability, the remainder being carried for¬ 
ward to the next year's profit and loss account. 

(Summarised from the Reports of the Agricultural Organisation Society for the 
yean 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910, and Co^opsration in Airiculiuf0, March 1912)- 
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GERMANY. 

I, — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Life Insurance as a Means of Promoting Dismortgaging 
and Acquisition of Land. 


Sources: 

(а) Official Publications: 

Agricultural Department (France). CrMit k long terme en faveur de la petite propri^U 
rurale (Long Credit for Small Holdings) Paris, National Press, 1910. 

I^w of July 27th., 19jI on the National Federation of Land Credit Institutes (in Hungary) 
(Translated in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intellii^ence, February, 1912). 

Law for the Formation and Preservation of Small Rural Property and for Family Property 
(in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence^ February, 1911). 

Geschaftsbericht des kaiserlicheu Aufsichtsamts fiir Privatversicherung fiir das Jahr 
1910 {Report of the Imperial Office for the Supervision of Private Insurance for the Year 1910) 
Berlin; Guttentag, 1911. 

Deutsche Landwirtschaftsrat. — Die Kntsdiuldung des landwirtschafUich genutzten 
Grundbesitzes unter besonderer Berucksichtigung der Entschuldimgsaktion der Ost- 
preussischen Landschaft und ihra: bisherigen Ergebnisse {Dismortgaging of Rural 
Property and the Results obtained in East Prussia). Berlin, Parey, 1911). 

(б) Publications of Credit and Insurance Institutions. 

Errichtung einer Lebensversicherungsanstalt der Ostpreussischen Landsdiaft {Founda¬ 
tion of a Life Insurance Institute by the East Prussia Landschaft). Proposal made at the 
49th. General Meeting of the East Prussia Landschaft. Kdnigsberg, January, 1910. 

Verhandltmgen der Konferenz vom 26. November 19x0 {Discussions at the Conference of 
November 26th., 1910. Berlin^ on the Formation of Public Life Insurance Institutes). K6* 
nigsberg. Printed by Hartung, 1910. 

Auszug aus der Verhandlungstcbrift Uber die Konferenz der Landesdirektoxen in Berlin 
Z9ZX. Die Brriditung dffentlidier Lcbensversicfaerungsanstalten {Extract from the Dis¬ 
cussions at the Conference of the Provincial Managers on the Foundation of PubUc Life In¬ 
surance Institutes). 
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Denkschrift iiber die Grundlagen des Gesdi&ftsbetrlebes der I^bensversicherungsanstalt 
der Ost. pt. I^dschaft {Metnoir on the Working of the East Prussian Landschaft 
I Insurance Institute). Konigsberg, January, xpxi. 

Zweck und Ziele der landschaftlidien Institute; Ostpreussische I^dschaft {Objects of the 
East Prussian Landschaft Institute), Published by the I^andsdiaft, Kdnigsberg, 191X. 

I^ebensversicherungsanstalt der Ostpr. I^andschaft. Die Verwendung der Tilgungsbeitr&ge 
2ur I^ebensversicherung {East Prussian Life Insurance Institute. Utilisation of the Sinking 
Fund Payments for Life Insuranu) Kdnigsberg. 

The above Institute has also published other pamphlets on insurance contracts: (a) fixed 
term (V. zu festem Termin); (b) mixed (gemisChte V.); (c) life (V. auf den Todesiall); annuu 
ties (I^brenten). 

Statut der I,ebensversicherungsanstalt der Ostpr. I^ands. {Rules of the East Prussian 
Landschaft Insurance Institute) Kdnigsberg, 1910. 

I^ebensversicherungsanstalt der Ostpreussischen I^andschaft: Pr^ientarife {Premium 
Tariffs). Kdnigsberg. 

Bericht tiber die Entwidcelung der I^ebensversicherung der Ostpreussischen I^andschafl 
{Report on the Development of Life Insurance in the E. Prussian Landschaft Institute), 
Konigsberg, November, 1911. (Publication of the E. Prussian I^andschaft). 

Verhandlungen des Ausserordentlidien engeren Ausschusses der Schlesischen I^andschaft 
1911 {Deliberations of the Special Committee of the Silesian Landschaft). Breslau, Grass 
& Co., 1911. 

Vorschl^e fiir den XXI Generallandtag der Schl^ischen I^andschaft {Proposals before 
the 21st Meeting of the Silesian Landschaft). 

Satzung der Schlesischen Provincial I^ebensversichenmgsanstalt {Rules of the Provincial 
Life Insurance Institute for Silesia, approved October 2$rd,, 1911), 

Die Einrichtung und Bedeutung der dffentlichen I^ebensversicherungsanstalt fiir Pommem. 
{Foundation of the Public Life Insurance Institute for Pomerania). Stettin, 19x1. 

Satzung der Posenschen Provinzial-I^ebensversicherungsanstalt {Rules of the Provincial 
Life Insurance Institution, Approved October 2j,rd., 1911). 

Posensche Provinzial-I^ebensversicherungsanstalt, Pamphlets on various insurance contracts ; 
(long term, mixed, life, annuity). 

Report of the Session of the General Meeting (General-I«andtage) of the West Prussia I^and- 
schaft, held July 6th., 1911. 

VorschlSge der General-I^andschafts-Direktion zu dem im Jahre X9xx abzuhaltenden 

27 Gencral-I^andtage der Westpreussischen I^andschaft {Proposals of the Management 
of the West Prussian Landschaft at the 27th. General Meeting, 19XX). 

VorsdUUge der General’I^audsdiaft-Direktion zu dem am 30. November 1911 abzuhaltenden 

28 General-Eaudtage der Westpreussisdien Eandsdiaft {Proposals of the Board of Manage- 
ment of the W. Prussian Landschaft before the 2%th. General Meeting to be held on Novem¬ 
ber ^oth., X9XZ.). 

Vetband dffentUcher I^bensversicherungs-Anstalteii in Deutschlaxid. — Erriditang einet 
Verbandes ddentlidier I/di>en8versidierungs-An8talten in Deutschland (Foundation of 
a Federation of Public Life Insurar^ce Institutes in Germany), Berlin, December, x9xx, 

Eingabe des Verbandes deutscfaer I^ebensversicherungsgesellschaftcn in Miinchen be- 
treffend die l^bensversidierungsanstalt der OstpreussSsdien I^andsdiaft in Kdnigsberg 
(Memoir of the Federation of Life Insurance Societies on the East Prussia Life Insuranu 
Institute), 
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(c) other Puhlications: 

Altschuler, I^udwio: Ueber Hypothekentilgimgsversichening, insbesondcre in Bdgien 
und Ftankrdch {Life Insurance for the Purpose of Dismortgaging^ especially in Belgium 
and France) in the “ Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaldkonomie und Statistlk,” Jena, 1911. 
Hbcbt, Dr. Fbux : Der Europ^sche Bodenkredit (Land Credit in Europe) I^eipzig, Duncker 
und Humblot, 1900). 

A. ly. : Hypothekarlebensversicherung (Life Insurance for the Purpose of Dismortgaging) 
Article in the Versicheningslexicon of Prof. A. Manes. Tiibingen, Mohr, 1909. 

Von Altrock : Entschuldung des landlichen Gnindbesitzes (Dismortgaging of Rural Pro¬ 
perty) in “ Handwdrterbuch der Staatswissenschaften ”, Jena, Fischer, 1909. 

Various Articles in the following reviews: Die Bank (June, 1911), Soziale KuUur (November, 

1910) : Deutsche landwirtschafiliche Genossenschaftspresse, (June 15th., September 15th., 

1911) ; Archiv fUr Versicherungswirischaft (April i8th., 22nd., 1911)- Soziale Praxis und 
Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt (February 22nd., 1912); Zeitschrifi fiir Versicherungswesen 
(June 2i3t., 1911); Annalen des gesanUen Versicherungswesens (June i8th., 1911); Le 
Meniteur des Assurances Beiges et Eiranglres (January loth., 1911)* 


§ I. Recent Applications of the Principle in Favour of Agriculture, 


The idea of guaranteeing payment of debts by means of the debtor’s 
life insurance policy, after no little opposition on theoretical grounds and 
much hesitation in its practical realisation, has extended itself and realised 
itself more and more completely. 

It is to solve the house problem that the widest application of the prin¬ 
ciple has been made of supplying the absence of a sufficient real estate 
guarantee by the opening of a credit secured by the payment of a certain 
sum on the death of the debtor, in case he has not succeeded in paying 
his debt during his life. 

In many countries, expecially in large cities where rents are high, 
both with the object of increasing the supply of new houses on the market 
so as to reduce the price, and especially of enabling the middle classes to 
ensure themselves of the possession of houses at a low price and thus 
save themselves from the heavy burden of excessive rents, credit institutes, 
institutes of public utility and private bankers have lent the necessary 
capital for the building or purchase of houses or mere apartments on the 
security of a life insurance policy, of an amount equal to the portion of 
the loan remainit^ due. 

But in recent years this principle, capable of a wide application, has 
been also considered in connection with the interests of the {^cultural 
classes in Parliaments, by capitalist societies for speculation and by large 
co-operative land credit societies (I,andschaften). 

In this article we shall give special attention to the interesting 
experiment made by certain Prussian I^andschaften to attain, by means 
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of life insurance institutes of their own organization, the two principal 
objects of dismortgaging rural property and investing the money of the 
farmers who have insured their lives, to the advantage of agriculture and 
of those r^ions to which they belong. 

But before entering upon this subject we widi to signalise other attempts 
of different aim and origin, but representing the application of the same 
principle in behalf of rural property. We wish to call attention to the law 
of July 27th., 1911 on the National Federation of Hungarian Land Credit 
Institutes, the French legislative experiment in accordance with the law 
of March 19th., 1910 on long credits in favour of small rural holdings, and, 
finally, the agreement between the Rhenish Mortgage Bank in Mannheim 
and the Karlsruhe life insurance society for the concession of loans to be 
repaid in instalments on life insurance policies. 


{ 2, —‘ Ratal Credit Secured on Inaurance Policies in Prencb 
and Hungarian l,aiv. An Italian Bill, 


The principle of profiting by a life insurance policy in order to obtain 
agricultural loans has been sanctioned in France and in Hungary by recent 
laws and in Italy in a bill. By the French Law of March 19/A., 1910, the 
agricultural credit societies have been authorized to grant personal loans 
at low interest, intended, according to the law, to facilitate the purchase, 
improvement, transformation and reconstitution of small farms, taking as 
security for these loans, not to be less than 8,000 frs. in amount, nor for a 
period of more than 15 years, either a mortgage or a life insurance policy. 
(Art. 2). 

As we have already remarked, when dealing with this law (i) the insur¬ 
ance system was considered as an exceptional method of guarantee. The 
law wished chiefly to provide for the farmers who could offer a real 
guarantee. Only in carefully selected cases, according to the Ministerial 
comment on the law, when it is a question of a farmer who is not able to 
give a mortgage in guarantee of a loan and yet deserves credit on account 
of his honesty and industry and the certainty that he will use the money 
in the best possible way for the equipment of his farm, does the law au¬ 
thorize the land credit or real estate credit society to grant such a farmer 
loans on condition of his insuring his life in the National Insurance In¬ 
stitute for an amount, corresponding to that of the capital lent. Practice, 
rather than the law, which contains no absolute provisions, will settle 


(i) Bt^eUn'^fBeoHomte and SoeM InUlUgenee. April, 1911, I,ottg Agricultural credit 
its Ctucacteristici and iU “Role,” pp. aoj-ata. 
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the Kmits fot the application of this means for obtaining credit. These 
limits may, on the one hand, be determined by the trustworthiness of 
the farmer applying for credit on the security of a life insurance policy; 
on the other hand, by convenience and the possibility of the farmer sup¬ 
porting the burdens of the loan and of the insurance. 

The principal object of the French law of 1910 was to bind the farmers 
to the soil by offering them the possiblity of forming an economic position 
sufl&cient for their requirements and for those of their families and so to 
diminish the attraction of the city for the country labourers. The loans 
however, contemplated by this law, have for their object the placing of 
the farmers in a position to form for themselves a small farm or to enlarge 
one inherited; to improve the land possessed by means of drainage, 
irrigation, etc.; change, for example, the method of cultivation in accord¬ 
ance with new conditions of the agricultural market; or again to recon¬ 
stitute a small farm destroyed by floods. Now, in all these cases and in 
many others, that might be given as examples, it is enough that the farmer, 
of known good character, should become a member of the local credit 
institute in order to obtain a loan, on mortgage or on his insurance policy, 
of the amount required for the accomplishment of the above ends. 

It is to be observed also that the life insurance policy may not only 
serve as a substitute for the security on mortgage but may also serve to 
strengthen the latter. The application, however, of this new principle of 
life insurance to increase long personal credit, may be extended when all 
the necessary economic and social conditions are united to persuade the 
small farmers of the desirability of not abandoning their land for city 
workshops and of obtaining the desired farm by means of the sacrifices 
imposed on them both by the loan and by the life insurance contract. 

The law of March 19th., 1910 is too recent for us to enquire into the 
results obtained: we must wait until it has been fully tried. 

As to the application in Hungary of the principle of securing rural 
loans on insurance policies, we may refer to what we have recently pub¬ 
lished (i) on the National Confederation of Land Credit Institutes {Ma¬ 
gyar Foldhitelintzetek Orszdgos Szovertsege), Founded in accordance with 
the law of July 27th., 1911, by the Government with the assistance of three 
credit institutes, this new financial body has for its object to assist the Hun¬ 
garian people in the formation of small holdings, obtaining for them the 
means for the subdivision of property, settlements, building of labourers 
houses, purchase of public pasture land, and, lastly, the purchase of pro¬ 
perty and its dismortgaging by means of life insurance. 


(i) Bulletin of Economic and Social IntcUidencc^ February, 1912 ; compare also the same 
Bulletin, June, 1911. ** Proposal for the Foundation of an Agricultmal Bank in Hungary,” 
pp. 213-214. 


9 
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In the concession of these loans on the special guarantee of life insur- 
ance> the new institute, founded by the above mentioned National Federation 
of lyand Credit Institutes, intervenes to arrange life insurance contracts 
with the First General Hungarian I^ife Insurance Society. 

Let us lastly add, that, contemporaneously with the promulgation 
of these two laws in France and in Hungary, also in Italy the plan of sub¬ 
stituting an insurance policy for a real security from the farmers has been 
contemplated. 

On April 28th., 1910, the premier, the Hon. L. Luzzatti, presented a 
bill for the formation and preservation of rural holdings and homesteads; 
this bill w'ould have authorized the Savings Banks, People's Banks, 
Pawn Institutions, and Credit Institutions to grant loans for the purchase 
of small holdings, from i to 3 hectares in area, or if of greater area of a 
value of not more than 3,000 francs. These loans might, according to the 
bill, have been of the amount of four fifths of the value of the property and 
have been guaranteed by a single premium life insurance policy, for the 
payment of the annuities still due at the debtor's death. This insurance 
might be contracted with the National Thrift Institute for Invalidity and 
Old Age or with the National Life Insurance Society (i). 

Through the fall of the Luzzatti Ministry in the Spring of 1911, this 
bill never came to a vote. In any case it also Serves to show the tendency 
of modern legislation to provide for the credit of small farmers, and the 
preservation or formation of their farms by means of life insurance po¬ 
licies in substitution or completion of security by mortgage on real estate. 

§ 3. Agreements of Mortgage Banks with I,ife Insurance Societies. 

The principle studied by us in this article has been practically realised 
in another way. We refer to the system adopted by the “ Rheinische Hypo- 
theken Bank " of Mannheim, which, in order to promote the dismortgaging 
of rural property by means of life insurance, about the end of 1910, entered 
into an agreement with the ** Karlsruher Lebensversicherungs Act. Ges." 
By virtue of this agreement, debtors of the Rheinische Hypotheken- 
Bank " may take out insurance policies on special conditions in order to 
pay their debts. This is the first example given by a capitalist insitute 
that has provided for this association of mortgage loans and life insurance. 

Although this arrangement is quite recent, it is the fruit of principles 
that have long been preached with apostolic fervor and conviction, derived 
from study and experience, by Dr. Felix Hecht, who has long been manager 
of this Bank. His idea that every generation must itself provide for the 

(2) See art. 2 of the law in the Bulletin of Economic and SocicU Intelligence February, 191 x» 
p. 2 o 3 . 
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extinction of its own debts has not only been accepted by the Rheinische 
Hypothekenbank, but also by the Government of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden. It was indeed the Minister for Home Ajffairs of that Grand Duchy 
who gave an impulse to the practical solution of the problem. 

The Rheinische Hypothekenbank has then preferred the method of 
letting a separate institute complete the insurance contract. This experi¬ 
ment also is of too recent date to allow of judgment being passed on it. 

From the report of the Rheinische Hypothekenbank on its work for 
the year 1911, no precise information can be derived and it only appears 
that use of this system of life insurance has been made in certain cases. 

The example of the “ Rheinische Hypothekenbank " certainly does 
not stand alone, since such rural credit operations in combination with 
life insurance contracts have already been admitted in the Rules of other 
Banks. 

Thus we know that the Land Credit Society of Buenos Ayres and 
the Argentine Provinces ” {Credit Fonder de Buenos Ayres ei des Provin¬ 
ces Argentines), founded at Paris, on September 27th., 1910 as a Society 
limited by shares, proposes as we read in its rules (art. i. al. e), to arrange 
with insurance companies situated or represented in the Argentine Re¬ 
public for the facilitation of the relief of debtors. 

§ 4. Provincial hitc Insurance Institutes in Prussia. 

Although we have thought fit to call attention to various examples 
and modes of adopting life insurance policies to the service of land credit, 
with the object of showing how the idea has been accepted almost contem¬ 
poraneously in various countries, yet it is to the Prussian provincial life 
insurance institutes, now federated together, we wish especially to turn 
our attention, on account of the economic and political importance of these 
institutes for agriculture and the money market. 

The very opposition the private insurance institutes and the pro¬ 
fessional press representing them have made to this movement, justifies 
us in occupying ourselves somewhat at length with these new German 
institutes of public utility, explaining the objects the promoters propose 
to attain, the special conditions of their origin, and the first results obtained. 

The idea of organising life insurance institutions, of public character, 
originated with the East Prussia Landschaft, which, in November, 1910, 
founded the first insitute of the kind. Immediately afterwards in West 
Prussia, Pomerania, Posen and Silesia, other public life insurance instit¬ 
utes were founded on the initiative of the Provincial Administrations, 
with the adherence, sometimes of the Landschaften, sometimes of the Pro¬ 
vincial Fire-Insurance Societies. The foundation of similar institutes 
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also in other provinces is now contemplated. The separate institutes have 
united in a federation, recognised on the 24th. November, 1911. 

It cannot be said that these institutes which have arisen almost sim- 
ultraneously on the impulse given by the initiative of the East Pruss¬ 
ian Landschaft, have all the same ends. The conditions are too different 
between province and province to allow of this. 

The first institute was founded in East Prussia, principally to contribute 
efficiently to the dismortgaging of rural property, to use the capital in the in¬ 
surance offices for the benefit of agriculture in the same Eastern Province, 
and finally to group round the powerful body, the East Prussian Eandschaft, 
in continually larger number, the ranks of the farmers, and to unite them by 
a continually closer community of interests; the others, founded, in re¬ 
gions where the indebtedness of rural holdings is not great and where 
the usage of insurance is not frequent, have essentially different objects. 
They aim at developing thrift in the population, where private societies 
have not succeeded in overcoming the distrust especially of the farming 
classes, and at maintaining a certain balance in the investment of capital, 
distributing it equally in urban and rural mortgages, yet always maintain¬ 
ing the principle of preventing the emigration of money from the province 
in which it was made. 

The limits of our article and the special task our Bulletin proposes 
to itself do not allow of our showing the special conditions under which 
the institutes arose in the various provinces and compel us to confine our 
observations to the initiative of East Prussia, which offers greater interest 
than any other on account of the importance of the agricultural problems 
it has attempted to solve. 

Persons at the head of German agriculture had long had the idea 
of availing themselves of life insurance as a means of dismortgaging. Af¬ 
ter having been brought forward at the agricultural conference of 1894 
and in the plenary meetings of the German Board of Agriculture of the 
years 1900 and 1901, it was discussed in 1902 in the Conference of the Gen¬ 
eral Managers of the Landschaften, 

With the object of attaining this end, — the dismortgaging of rural 
land — in 1907, the East Prussian Eandschaft, among other provisions 
for dismortgaging, or at least for hindering further indebtedness, decided 
to have recourse to the means of life insturance (i). To this decision the 

(i) In the 1907 meeting the following three systems for dismortgaging rural property 
were Indicated; 

(i) Grant of additional rural loans, fixing the limits of indebtedness; 

’ (2) Grant of mortgages, repayable by instalments by the Bank of the East Prussia 
lAadschaft, without fixing of the limits of indebtedness. 

(3) Grant of loans together with life insurance policies, also without fixing the limits 
of indebtednese^.i 
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East Prussian LandscMft was induced by alarm at the heavy debt on agri¬ 
culture in that province. But if it is now recognised as a fundamental 
principle of modem rural economy that the dismortgaging of mral property 
must be facilitated, this must appear in full force in East Prussia and in 
a degree to call for a multiplicity of means adequate for the various cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Whether it is a case of a loan for purposes other than production, 
that is of a loan contracted by means of mortgage for objects other than 
the improvement of the property, or a debt contracted for the transform¬ 
ation of the productive conditions of the property, in any case, the debt 
must be extinguished within a longer or shorter term, so as not to deprive 
the property of the possibility of new investment of capital for such works 
as in future may be rendered necessary. 

On the other hand, the existence of a debt obliges the proprietor 
to the working of a property, which, in part, to the degree of the debt 
contracted, may be said to be fictitious property, as the indebted proprietor 
is almost a mere administrator, to the degree of his debt, of the property 
of his creditor, and the administration of the property of another with 
the obligation of paying the creditor a certain fixed interest is very often 
a difficult and dangerous work. 

Therefore, in the course of the last century there was a large develop¬ 
ment of land credit organizations for the specific purpose of the gradual 
extinction of debts on mortgage. 

But sometimes it is not enough that a loan should be extinguished 
within a stated term of years, by a system of instalments, calculated on the 
intrinsic character of the farm mortgaged, according to the technical and 
economic nature of the operations to be accomplished with the capital 
borrowed. 

Often the personal element must be considered, as the conditions of 
a farm vary according as it belongs to one or another proprietor. A farmer 
receiving a loan to carry out a work of agricultural transformation on his 
own land may have so acted, trusting in his own technical capacity, his 
personal energy and merits as administrator and farmer, considering 
himself capable of working the farm in such a way as to be able to defray 
the expenses involved in the maintenance of his family and at the same time 
pay the interest each year and a laige annuity and so, after a certain period, 
extinguish his debt and complete tiie improvement of his farm. If there 
had been another farmer in his place, he might be technically incompetent 
and not rich enough to pay off such a loan while at the same time providing 
for the needs of his family. Under such circumstances the sudden death 
of the head of a family who had undertaken a profitable work trusting in 
the plenitude of his own resources, may bring his household to ruin. None 
of the money lent by the Credit Institute will be lost, if, as usually happens, 
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the prudential limits have been observed that every bank imposes on itself. 
But for the heirs, the engagements undertaken by their father will be a 
cause of ruin or a serious burden they will hardly be able to support for 
long. 

All these considerations serve as basis for the thesis that every landhold¬ 
er should if possible pay off the debts he himself has contracted, maintained 
by Dr. F. Hecht in several of his writings on the general principle that 
every generation should pay off the debts it has itself contracted. (Jede Gene¬ 
ration hat die Schulden zu tilgen, die von ihr aufgenommen worden sind)(i). 
If it is clear that it is often advisable for a landholder wh6 has borrowed 
for a productive purpose, to provide for the repayment of his debt, we need 
add nothing more to show the economic and moral necessity that he should 
pay off his own debts when contracted for his personal requirements or 
for those of his family, because this corresponds to a very widespread sent¬ 
iment and is the economic understanding on which long credits are granted. 
If it were not, in fact, with the hope of paying the loan why burden the farm 
with a heavy debt instead of selling the whole or part to satisfy per¬ 
sonal economic requirements as soon as favourable conditions of the 
market allowed? Yet to pay off the whole of one's debt it is not enough to 
undertake to pay even large instalments, because death may surprise even 
the most robust before the gradual extinction of the debt be quite completed. 
Life insurance may, however, in any case, meet the necessity, since the re¬ 
payment of the whole loan is made no later than the debtor's death. 

But the East Prussia Landschaft had also other specific ends in view 
in fotmding a public life insurance institute. First of all, the concentra¬ 
tion of all the funds collected by the life insurance institutes, in favour 
of rural property and especially of property in the province to which the 
policy holders belong. 

The life insurance societies may be considered as savings banks, 
with the sole difference that the amounts deposited in the latter are 
received and withdrawn within comparatively short periods, while 
in the insurance societies the money collected as a rule remains for 
almost the whole of a man's life. The financial resources of the insurance 
institutes are really immense and their great importance is recognised by 
all. But how do the private insurance societies invest their capital? 
With their Boards of Managament in large urban centres, and especially 
in Berlin, these societies naturally tend to invest their capital in urban 
mortgages. According to the Statistics published by the Imperial Office 
for the Supervision of Private Insurance Institutes, at the end of 1909 


(i) See Hecht, Dr. Felix: Der Europdische Bodenkredit, vol. I. Edpzig: Humblot, 1900. 
page II. 
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out of a total of 4.75 milliards belonging to 43 German Life Insurance 
Institutes, 3.68 milliards were invested in urban and rural mortgs^e in the 
following proportions: 


Property 

Number 
of I/)an9 

Amount 
of I^oans 

Percentage 


— 

Marks 


Rural 

652 

42.it65.000 

i-i % 

Urban 

35.736 

3,637.901,000 

98.9 % 

Total . . . 

36,388 

3.680.066.000 

100 


It is enough to cast a glance at these figures to see the enormous dis¬ 
proportion between the urban and rural investments, certainly not corre¬ 
sponding with the proportion of the business done among the city and 
country populations. The insurance societies then are a cause of a con¬ 
siderable diversion of capital from the country to the city, causing no small 
injury to the interests of agriculture. 

Therefore it is an action of great political, economic and social import¬ 
ance that the East Prussia Landschaft has proposed to exert. Founding 
a provincial life insurance institute, it has wished to arrange that the capital 
derived from savings in East Prussia should find investment in the province 
in which they were produced and especially in loans in favour of rural pro¬ 
perty. 

The consequences of this policy will escape no one: on the one hand 
there is an increase in the amounts available for agricultural purposes, 
on the other hand the influence of the Landschaft will grow constantly 
greater, as it sees the field enlarged in which it can directly or indirectly 
exert its influence. 

With the foundation of a public life insurance institute, the Ostpreus- 
sische Landschaft expects to realise also other ends: the extension of 
insurance among the people and the reduction of its cost. 

The Private Life Insurance Societies, according to Dr. Kapp, General 
Manager of the East Prussia Landschaft, have devoted their attention 
to the problem of popular insurance without being able to solve it. Only 
public institutes may hope to extend the use of this kind of insurance with 
more success than has hitherto been attained. 

Again this Institute founds no small hope for its development upon 
the possibility of transacting life insurance business, while economising 
the cost of working as compared with that of private societies. 

Public insurance institutes have the great advantage of availing them¬ 
selves of public functionaries, already established in the various districts 
of each province, as their agents, such as those of the provincial fire in- 
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surance societies, the I^andschaft employees, or the agents of rural co¬ 
operative societies. Hence there would be a large reduction of the costs 
of administration. On the other hand private societies, in fierce competi¬ 
tion with each other, must support heavy expenses in extending their 
clientile. 

The remuneration given by the East Prussia Institute to its agents 
is very small. Two types pf insurance have to be distinguished: that con¬ 
tracted with the Eandschaft by mortgagers, who may insure by simple 
payment of the instalments of their debt, without any increase in the amount 
of these instalments; and the other type of ordinary insurance, not asso¬ 
ciated with the payment of debts. 

For contracts of the first type the agents of the institute receive a 
commission of 5 %o on the amount insured ; for the other contracts they 
receive %o. 

If on the other hand the agent’s charges in private societies are consid- 
dered, we find that they amount to 20 %o of the amounts insured (and in 
certain new undertakings they rise to even 60 %o). Besides this, private 
societies have to bear an expenditure of 2 % on the premiums, for their 
collection each year. Calculating on the basis of these figures we see at 
once that these societies have to bear considerably heavier burdens. 

In contracts for an amount of 10 million marks, 6 millions represent 
contracts by means of instalments in payment of a debt and 4 millions 
independent insurance. The East Prussia Institute has then to pay agency 
expenses to the amount relatively of 30,000 and 38,000 marks: if we add 
to these 62,000 marks for general expenses, we have a total expenditure 
of 130,000 marks. 

In private societies on an insured amount of 10,000,000 there is an 
agency charge of 200,000 mks., for the contracts and 120,000 marks for 
collection of the premiums, which it is supposed are equal to 40 %o of 
the amount insured and are collected in a period of 15 years: therefore 
together an expenditure of 320,000 mks. 

Therefore the expenditure of the East Prussia institute is 190,000 
marks less than that of the private societies. 

These then are the fundamental reasons that have induced the Eand- 
schaft to found a pubhc life insurance institute with a capital of i million 
in 3 ^ 4 % lettres de gage of the l^andschaft itself. This capital becomes the 
property of the Institute without the Landschaft having any claim to repay¬ 
ment, except in the case of the liquidation of the Institute. The new In¬ 
stitute was founded without contributions from the province. 

This institute transacts various classes of insurance business. 

{a) I/ife insurance of landholders who are debtors to the Landschaft: 
the annual premiums consist of the instalments of the debt, without any 
increase in its amount (Tilgungsversicherungen). 
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(ft) Ordinary insurance, either of farmers or others. 

These operations may be for insurance payable at fixed date or at death, 
of mixed character or annuities. 

The work of this Institute during its first year is seen in the following 
Statement for December 31st., 1911. 


Number of Contracts 

Proposed 

Amount Assured (marks) 

Insurance 
by Means 
of Instalments 
of Debt 

Independent Insurance 
Farmers | Non-Farmers 

Total 


733 

9,882,200 

_ 
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— 

1,631,800 

— 

— 


160 

— 

— 

1,169,000 

— 

Total. . . 1,032 


— 

— 

12,683,000 

Withdrawn , . . 

64 

660,800 

104,000 

27,000 

791,800 

Rejected . 

77 

746.050 

57.500 

142,000 

945.550 

Total . . 

141 

1,406,850 

161,800 

169,000 

1.737.350 

Accepted . . 

716 

— 

— 

— 

8,672,200 

Under Consideration 

175 

— 

— 

— 

2,273.450 

Contracts Matured, 

327 

4,526,500 

1,745,400 

813,000 

— 


125 

— 

— 

— 

— 


104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total . . 

1 .. ■ 

569 

-r- 

— 

— 

7,084.900 


Marks 

Average amount of Matured Insurance 

(a) Generally. 12,451 

(ft) Insurance by means of Instalments 

of Debt. 13.843 

(c) Independent Insurance of Farmers 12,648 

[i) Independent Insurance of Non- 

Farmers . 7.817 


In a total amount of 7,084 900 marks, we see, therefore, that 6,271,900 
marks represent the amount of insurance contracted by farmers and 
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4,526,500 marks contracts the effect of which will be to contribute directly 
to the dismortgaging of land. 


§ 5. The Federation\of the German Public 1,06 Insurance Institutes. 

The public insurance institutes founded in the five provinces of East 
and West Prussia, Silesia, Pomerania and Posen offer several advantages. 
Above all may be mentioned those due on the one hand to the existence 
of local bodies that may effectually contribute to extend the confidence 
of the people in the institute ; on the other hand the possibility of investing 
the reserve premiums under the immediate control of the administration 
within the sphere of the province itself. 

But these institutes would suffer from a serious technical drawback, 
due to the limitation of their field of operation if they had not decided to 
federate so as to extend their risks over a larger field. 

By means of this federation the mortality risks are distributed as in 
the case of a single insurance society, the federation uniting in itself the act¬ 
ivity of all the already existing individual institutes. The gain or loss 
due to a greater or less mortality than was anticipated must be, however, 
distributed among the single institutes in the proportion in which the 
risks were distributed among them at the start. The individual institutes 
have not to bear the burden due to the mortality really occurring in their 
department, but the costs must be distributed in proportion to the risks 
that were assigned to each institute. 

With regard to its other special duties, the Federation may directly 
transact insurance business in those parts of Prussia in which there are not 
yet provincial insurance institutes. It inspects the work of the individual 
institutes, supervises the medical examinations, examines the insurance 
contracts from the technical point of view for the selection of risks, calcul¬ 
ates the premium reserve, draws up mortality tables on scientific princi¬ 
ples for the information of the individual intitutes, promotes and defends 
the common interests of the federated institutes. 

The principal task of this federation is the foundation of a reinsur¬ 
ance society to render the federated institutes independent of the private 
reinsurance societies which have tried to boycott them, so as to prevent 
their working, through want of any possibility of reinsurance. 

Therefore, the reinsurance society "Deutschland" has been founded, 
in the form of a society limited by shares, with a capital of 3 million, and 
not as a public institute, in order that it may have more success in exerting 
its action also on the international market, so as to distribute as widely 
as possible, ue variations in the risks of the individual insurance institutes. 
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The Federation of the Public Insurance Institutes is placed under 
the supreme supervision of the Prussian Minister of Home Affairs, who has 
the right to be represented at the meetings of the Management of the 
Federation and to order inspections of its work. 

The initial capital of the Federation is fixed by the rules at 1,500,000 
marks provided by the individual institutes adhering, partly in money, and 
partly in bonds. For the first five years this capital pays no interest and 
afterwards an interest of 3%% on the part really paid up. 

The expenses for the administration of the Federation are distributed 
annually among the separate federated institutes. 


§ 6 . Some Methods Proposed or in XJse for Itife Insurance 
for the Advantage of Agriculture, 


After having mentioned the recent applications in various countries 
and for manifold purposes, of the principle of life insurance for the advant¬ 
age of agriculture and having referred to the initiative of the East Prussia 
Eandschaft, let us consider the technical difficulties that it has been at¬ 
tempted to overcome in order to render possible such insurance contracts 
for the payment of rural loans. 

Until people thought of facilitating dismortg^ing, by adding to 
the loan payments (interest and instalments), the charge of life insurance 
in the form of a simple or mixed contract, no hope could be nourished of 
realising such a system. 

Dr. Felix Hecht, who, as we have mentioned in the course of this 
article, had given particular attention to the study of this problem, had 
already thought of solving the difficulty by means of life insurance, not 
for a sum corresponding to the entire loan but for that part of the debt 
contracted remaining due at the moment of death, after deduction of 
the instalments of the debt previously matured. 

In Dr. Hecht’s system, therefore, the insurance institute sees the 
amount to be paid in case of the death of the policy holder reduced from 
year to year. 

For the insurance of such a variable and decreasing amount it will 
be understood that the premium to be paid must be low enough, because 
the society in face of the risk of having to pay an amount which continually 
decreases with the lapse of time, has also the possibility, in case the debtor 
succeeds in paying off his debt, of not paying any amount, after having 
collected the premiums for a long series of years. 
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Dr. Hecht calculated that for a loan of 10,000 marks contracted by 
a person thirty years old with the engagement to pay it off in instalments 
in 15 years, the following costs would have to be borne : 

1. Interest 400 marks 

2. Instalments 450 » 

3. Premiums 141 » 


991 » 

Especially in the case in which the insurance society guarantees the 
repayment of a loan of essentially personal character, an insurance contract 
is necessary with a single premium to be paid at the moment of insuring. 
This has been laid down in the French and Hungarian laws, which, as 
we have said, provide for the needs of small farmers. 

Avery practical method of facilitating the payment of a single premium 
for the insurance of a given sum lent has been proposed by the Manager 
of the Caisse Generale d’Epargne et de Retraite [General Pension and Savings 
Bank), in Belgium, F. Hankar, who, to facilitate insurance as a means to 
the concession of loans, suggests the repayment of a single premium by 
the credit institute to the insurance society. . In this way the credit institute 
advances the borrower the amount required plus the amount necessary for 
the assurance of an equal sum. The debtor thus has to pay yearly to the 
institute of credit not only interest and sinking fund for the capital received 
by him, but a fraction of the single premium paid by the institute to the 
insurance society. 

We might mention other systems proposed and applied; but we do 
not wish to enter into an examination of them as it would exceed the 
scope of this article. 

We shall only say once more that the Institute founded by the East 
Prussia Eandschaft has attempted to effect the dismortgaging of land 
by using the same sums that previously served for the extinction of the debt, 
to pay the insurance premiums. Thus the sinking fund payments have 
been replaced by insurance premiums, and thus the result is obtained that 
even the land of those debtors is dismortgaged who die immediately after 
contracting their loans. 



II. — RECENT NEWS. 


Institutions of Social Insurance as Institutions of Land Credit. — We 

know that the private and social insurance institutions and societies 
have served to concentrate enormous sums of money in the hands 
of a very limited number of boards of management. These insurance 
institutions necessarily compete with the banks in the investment of cap¬ 
ital, which they invest partly in State and communal bonds and partly 
in mortgages. Since their investments, and especially those of social 
insurance require very solid guarantee, in order to run no risk even in time 
of war, it is evident that in many cases the insurance institutions must 
prefer land security, even to the Government seciuities of the Empire or 
the States. 

The Deputy, H. Potthoff, has recently made interesting calculations 
of the amount of this capital invested both in urban and rural mortg^es. 

We have only accurate information as to the investment of the capital 
of the invalidity insurance institutes. 

Thus, we know that in 1906, 287 millions of marks, or 21.8 % of the 
capital of these institutions had been invested in mortgages, etc., and 
in 1909, 383 millions, or 24.2 %, were invested in the same manner. But 
it is not only this amount that is invested in land credit; of the 500 millions 
these institutions have lent to the communes and the 10-20 millions lent 
to the savings banks, a very considerable amount is invested in mortgage 
bonds. The Imperial Insurance Code having increased the number of 
the insured and the claims of necessity increasing in consequence, it is 
probable that in ten years the capital invested in land securities by the 
insurance institutes will amount to a milliard. 

As to the co-operative societies, for social accident insurance, their 
importance for land credit is less. However, PotthofiE calculates that their 
capital was 500 millions, at the commencement of the year 1910, and that 
20 % of this or 100,000,000, was invested in land credit, and that in all 
probability, this proportion will be increased in the future. 

The whol6 capital of the sickness insurance institutions is only 
300 millions and is little susceptible of increase. Some millions of 
marks only are invested in land securities. 
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The insurance of private emplyees will have a very great effect on 
land credit. Since the total annual premiums will be from 180 to 190 mill¬ 
ion marks and since the payments made by these institutions in their 
earlier years will not be very large, we may presume that the total capital 
will be at the end of 1912, milliards, more or less. A fourth part of 
this amount must be invested, according to the law, in Bonds of the Empire 
and of the Federated States. The rest will be reserved in large part for 
investment in land credit, so that the board of management will have 
in 1922 a milliard of marks of land securities. 

Summing up these amounts, Potthoff calculates the capital invested 
in 1912 and in 1922 by the social insurance institutions in land credit, as 
follows: 



1912 

1922 


Invalidity Insurance . 

. 400 

1,000 

millions 

Accident Insurance. 

. 100 

200 

If 

Sickness Insurance . 

20 

50 

If 

Insurance of Private Employees . . 

. — 

1,000 



. ’520 

2,250 

millions 


Without entering here upon a criticism of the system pursued in his 
calculations by a man of the Deputy H. Potthoff's competence in the mat¬ 
ter of social insurance and only considering the results arrived at, we see 
evidently from these figures that German land credit will be very seriously 
influenced by these investments, the rate of interest on mortgage will 
necessarily fall, through the large supply of capital, and although the greater 
part of these sums must be still invested, as now, in urban mortgage, it 
is indubitable that also rural land credit will benefit. 

(Summarised from Hdns Potthoff: *• Soziale Versicherung und Hypothekenmarkt ”, in 
Bodenreform, 19x2, Biay 20th., No. zo). 









ARGENTINA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Law Reforming the Organisation of the National Mortgage Bank. 


Introdaction. 

The National Mortgage Bank, founded as we have already said (i), 
by the Law of September 26th., 1886, has just amended its rules. In 1910 
the Financial Commission of the Chamber of Representatives presented 
a report on a bill for the reform of this Bank and the bill was passed in the 
first reading, on August 31st., 1910. 

It was not, however, until September ist., 1911 that the Chamber 
finally passed it as Law N® 8,172 after the introduction of many amend¬ 
ments. 

And since we had not an opportunity, when we spoke of the institution 
of land credit in Argentina, let us now briefly consider the organization 
of this Bank, especially after the passing of this new law. 

We must first of all mention the special favours it has received 
from the Government. It has been exempted from any National or Pro¬ 
vincial tax on the securities it issues and the real estate it holds. Further, 
it has been granted the monopoly of the issue of notes of hand on mort¬ 
gage of real estate in the capital and in the territories of the Republic, 
though the provincial governments may always authorize the foundation 
of mortgage banks within the limits of their provinces. 

The Government guarantees interest and sinking fund on the notes 
of hand issued by the National Mortgage Bank as well as the deposits 
in the Savings Bank founded in connection with it. 

(i) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, and year No. 8, pp. 184-186, X94.. 
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It has, finally, also granted it the advantage of a special rapid pro¬ 
cedure for collection of its debts, with which we shall deal later on. This 
Bank may therefore be considered as privileged and under the high protec¬ 
tion of the State. According to the law founding it, the Bank, which is admin¬ 
istered by eight salaried directors holding office for four years, may conduct 
the following operations: (i) issue notes of hand for an amount not exceeding 
the total of that of its mortgages; (2) grant, by this means, loans on mortgage 
on rural real estate within the territory of the Republic and also on urban 
real estate in order to encourage the building of cheap dwelling houses; 

(3) grant loans in money on real estate within the territory of the Republic ; 

(4) accept deposits of an amount between i and 10,000 pesos on condition 
of giving notes of hand for them. 

The notes of hand in question must be to bearer and issued at par. 
They will bear interest at a fixed annual amount not exceeding 6 % and 
I % sinking fund shall be paid on the principal they represent. The Banks' 
right of issue which, by law of September 24th., 1886, was 50,000,000 
pesos, has been successively raised to 160,000,000 and 300,000,000 
and, finally, by this law, to 500,000,000 pesos. 

Besides being extinguishable by means of the sinking fund referred 
to, these notes of hand may be redeemed by being drawn for by lot, if 
their value is at par or above, or by purchase or auction if it is below. 

Loans, which by the old law could not be for less than 5,000 pesos, 
may now be made even for 1,000 pesos. This amendment has important 
consequences and favours the small holder and metayer. 

Proprietors who desire loans on mortgage by means of notes of hand 
must not only define the land offered in mortgage but also give proof 
that it is entirely unencumbered. Then the Bank has it estimated at the 
owner's expense. Those who obtain loans are bound to guarantee repay¬ 
ment : they are liable to the extent of aU their property in addition to that 
now mortgaged. The loans shall be repaid in fixed annuities — in money 
of legal currency or in notes of hand of the series corresponding to the land 
bonds created at the date of the loan. 

These annuities include, besides interest and sinking fund, a commission 
of I % on the amount of the loan for the first third of the period of repay¬ 
ment, ^ % for the second third, and ^ % for the last. The original 
law by which the Bank was founded imposed a commission of i % for the 
whole period of the loan. The Bank has a reserve fund formed by the 
accumulation of 50 % of its net profits. The capital for loans in money 
is to be drawn from this fund. Loans can only be granted on second mort¬ 
gage when the Bank already holds the first mortgage and when the 
amount does not exceed 25,000 pesos. 

If the debtor has not paid his annuity 80 days after it is due, the Bank 
is empowered to proceed, without any legal formality, to seize the revenue 
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of the mortgage property, and even to sell the estate by public auction. 
In settlement of the debt there must be paid, besides the principal, also 
interest at 8 % to date from the maturity of the first unpaid annuity up 
to date of settlement. But if the amount of the sale does not cover the 
Bank's daim, it may proceed to sequestrate the debtor's estate, for as we 
have said, he is liable to the amount not only of his mortgaged property 
but to the extent of his whole estate. 

However the debtor or his heirs will have a year, from date of the 
awarding of the property to the Bank within which to protest; after that 
they must pay into the Bank in full, in money, the whole amount due to 
it, together with the costs, plus the interest at the fixed rate of 8 % per 
aim. Such is in outline the form that the new law has given the National 
Mortgage Bank. The reader will find below the full text of this law. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Organic Law (N<> 8, 172) on the National Mortgage Bank. 

The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies of the Argentine Nation 
assembled in Congress, decree with force of Law : 

Art. I. — From date of promulgation of the present law the National 
Mortgage Bank, founded by law, 1904 of September 24th., 1886, shall be 
regulated by the provisions of the present Law. 

Art. 2. — The operations of the Bank shall consist: 

Paragraph i. — In the issue of transferable notes of hand of credit 
on mortgages passed in its favour. 

Paragraph 2. — In the issue of mortgage loans in the form of notes 
of hand, on conditions established in each case by the present law and 
in conformity with the regulations of the Bank: 

(а) on land situated within the territory of the Republic, with the 
character of ordinary mortgage loans: 

(б) in successive instalments, for building purposes in the federal 
capital, the provincial capitals, the capitals of the national territories 
and towns of over ten thousand inhabitants. 

These loans shall be granted within the limits that in due time shall 
be fixed by the Managing Committee, for each branch or agency and 
within the limits of the proportion laid down in article 55, the Bank 
having the power to retain a percentage of the amount of the loan in order 
to hand it over at the moment the building shall be completed. 

{c) special building loans (in instalments, to small holders, in the 
federal capital, the provincial capitals, the capitals of the National Terri¬ 
tories and toiwns of more than 10,000 inhabitants, to an amount not exceed¬ 
ing 6,000 pesos, national money. 

IQ 
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These loans may amount to 6o % of the estimated value. 

(d) Loans for buildings to landowners accepting the conditions of 
the Bank relative to the building of workmen's dwellings. These loans 
may amoimt to 6o % of the estimated value. 

(e) on vineyards in cultivation for at least four years: These loans 
may not exceed 50 % of the value of the property mortgaged. 

Paragraph 3. — In the concession of loans on mortgage, especially 
under the conditions of the present law and regulations, out of the funds 
mentioned in article 4: 

(a) on property situated within the territory of the Republic, ex- 
tinguishable in instalments or not, for a term not exceeding 5 years and for 
amounts not exceeding 20,000 pesos. 

(b) from 500 to 1,500 national pssos, for the facilitation, at the re¬ 
sidence of private persons, of the carrying out of works of definite improve¬ 
ment of health conditions within the Republic, in conformity with an 
estimate, but for a term not exceeding five years, extinguishable in instal¬ 
ments or not. 

These loans may only be granted on second mortgage of property 
already mortgaged to the Bank, when the interest has been paid and all 
obligations fully discharged. 

Paragraph 4. — In the recovery of interest to be paid by the mort¬ 
gagors. 

Paragraph 5. — In the acceptance of deposits in the Savings Bank 
of from I peso to 10,000 pesos, on condition of giving notes of hand for 
them. 

Paragraph 6. — In the payment, at a fixed date, of interest and sink¬ 
ing fund on its securities. 

Paragraph 7. — In the purchase and sale of notes of hand for the 
account of others and purchase of the same for its own account. 

Paragraph 8. — In purchase of property for the use of the Bank, 
as also in sales it may consider necesssary, and in sale by auction, under 
the form it shall judge advisable, of property that shall be awarded to it 
or it shall have received from its debtors. 

Art. 3. — The Bank may increase its present circulation up to 
500,000,000 pesos in notes of hand, with the approval of two thirds of all 
the members of the Managing Committee and the consent of the Executive 
Authorities. Any increase shall be made in instalments not exceeding 
jfifty millions each. 

Art. 4. — For loans in money the Bank may utilise its profits, with 
the exception of the portion to be assigned in accordance with the present 
law to other objects. 

Art. 5.^— The reserve fund of the Bank shall consist of fifty per cent 
of the amounts collected included under the head of net profits. 
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This reserve fund may be invested in the national funds at the moment 
and to the amount fixed by the Managing Committee. 

Art. 6. — The Nation guarantees the payment of interest and sink¬ 
ing fund on the notes of hand issued by the National Mortgage Bank as 
also the deposits in the Savings Bank. 

Art. 7. — The Bank will act in the Capital of the Republic and will 
have branches in the Capitals of the Provinces and of the National Terri¬ 
tories. It may establish these branches or agencies in other places in the 
State where the Management shall judge convenient. 

Art. 8. — The Bank shall be managed by a Managing Committee, 
the members of which shall be appointed by the Executive Authority with 
the consent of the Senate. The Managing Committee shall be composed 
of a President who shall represent the Bank and be the head manager, 
holding office for four years, from date of his appointment and of eight 
Directors who also shall hold office for four years and half of whose 
number shall be renewed every two years on August 31st, 

The Managing Committee shall proceed to appoint a Vice President, 
who shall act for the President in case of his resignation or absence, or 
when he is in any other way prevented from acting. 

Five members of the Managing Committee shall form a quorum and 
the resolutions, except in cases provided for under the present law, sEall 
be passed by a majority of votes. 

The President and Directors may be re-elected. 

Nobody receiving allowance, salary or periodical remuneration from the 
Government may be a Director of the National Mortgage Bank. 

Art. g. — The salary of the President of the Bank shall be fixed at 
3,000 pesos, national money, per month, and an allowance of 9,000 pesos, 
national money, shall be distributed monthly among the members of the 
Managing Committee in proportion to the services they render. 

Art. 10. — The President and Vice President of the Bank shall be 
Argentine citizens, and the Managing Committee may not include more 
than two foreign citizens. 

Art. II. — The Managing Committee shall decide, by a majority of 
votes, on the applications for loans coming in from every part of the Re¬ 
public : yet when the amount of the loan exceeds fifty thousand pesos, 
two thirds of the votes of the members present shall be required for the 
granting of the application. 

Art. 12. — The Managing Committee may release its debtors and 
come to arrangements with them, on its own authority, and accept any sort 
of property in payment of their debts that the Bank may judge suitable. 

For the passing of resolutions of this kind which shall be entered in 
a special book of minutes, two thirds of the votes of the members present 
shall be required. 
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Art. 13. — The President shall appoint the employees of the Bank. 

The Manager, the General Inspector, the General Secretary, the Ac¬ 
countant, the Treasurer, the I^gal Advisers, Notaries and Experts shall 
be apppointed by the Managing Committee on the proposal of the Pre¬ 
sident : the managers of branches or of any other new division which may 
be established in the Bank shall be appointed in the same way. 

Any proposal shall be made within five days after the office becomes 
vacant. 

The Managing Committee shall prepare the yearly estimate for sal¬ 
aries and expenses and submit it to the Executive Authority before the 
1st. of April of each year. 

Art. 14. — The Managing Committee shall prepare the necessary 
regulations for the execution of the present law and shall submit them for 
approval to the Executive Authority. 

Art. 15. — The Managing Committee shall publish monthly balance 
sheets of the Bank and at the end of each year shall forward them to the 
Executive Authority with a detailed report of the progress of the 
establishment. 

Art. 16. — The President of the Bank shall not be subject to examin¬ 
ation in legal processes, he shall only reply in writing to questions from 
the judge. 

Art. 17. — The notes of hand shall be to bearer and shall bear a fixed 
annual interest not exceeding six per cent. All notes of hand given by 
the bank shall pay, in addition, i % sinking fund. 

The redemption of the notes of hand shall be by means of purchase 
or auction when imder par and by drawing when over. 

Art. 18. — The amount of the notes of hand in circulation may not 
exceed the total of that of the mortgages. Any note of hand which, in 
consequence of extinction of the debt, payment of the capital before ma¬ 
turity or redemption, has returned to the Bank shall be considered as with¬ 
drawn from circulation. 

Art. 19. — The issues of notes of hand shall only vary in their rates 
of interest. All notes of hand already put in circulation by the Bank 
shall continue in force, as at present, without any change, until the expiry 
of the corresponding contract. 

Art. 20. — The notes of hand shall represent amounts not above 
5,000 or below 25 pesos. 

Art. 21. — The Bank may receive in deposit, free of charge, its notes 
of hand issued on mortgages. 

• Art. 22. On the note of hand shall be indicated the rate of interest 
and sinking fund and the dates for payment. It shall be sealed with the 
seal of the Republic, and shall bear the date of its issue and facsimile of 
the signatufes of the President of the Bank, of one of the Directors and the 
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Secretary : further, it shall very clearly show the rate of interest at which 
it is issued and the words “ Cedula Hipotecaria Argentina''; on the back 
shall be printed the articles of the present law referring to notes of hand. 

Art. 23. — The note of hand service shall be performed by the Bank 
itself, in the Capital of the Republic, at the branches, agencies or other 
places the managing committee shall designate in the interior of the coun¬ 
try. This service may also be performed, after agreement with the Bank 
of the Argentine Nation, by the Branches of that Bank. When the Man¬ 
aging Committee of the Bank, in agreement with the Executive Authorities, 
judges suitable, the interest on the notes of hand may be paid abroad. 

Art. 24. — Redemption of the notes of hand shall be effected in pro¬ 
portion to the redeemable amounts corresponding to them, according 
to the rate of interest on each. In the redeemable amounts there shall be 
included, in addition to the natural increase by means of interest, the a- 
mounts collected in money, in advance or in consequence of the cancella¬ 
tion of loans. The Bank may increase the redeemable amounts. 

Art. 25. —The notes of hand shall be issued at the amount shown 
at par, on security of first mortgage on one or more landed estates, unen¬ 
cumbered and situated within the territory of the Republic. 

Art. 26. — The rate of interest on the notes of hand and the dates for 
their payment shall be fixed by the Managing Committee. 

Art. 27. — Notes of hand drawn for by lot shall cease to bear interest 
from the date fixed for their payment. 

Art. 28. — The Bank cannot refuse payment of the notes of hand 
drawn for, nor of interest on them, nor allow the opposition of third parties 
to their payment without an order from the competent authority. 

Art. 29. — The drawings shall always be arranged by the Central 
Establishment three months before the day appointed for pa3anent. 
The results of the drawing shall be published in the capital of the Republic, 
in the branches and in the agencies. 

Art. 30, — The drawings shall be public, they shall take place in the 
presence of a quorum of the Managing Committee, and a report shall be 
entered in a special register signed by all present. 

The notesofhanddrawn shall be bumedaccordingto thesameformalities. 

Art. 31. — Persons forging notes of hand of the National Mortgage 
Bank shall incur the same penalties as coiners of false Argentine money. 

Art. 32. — The National Mortgage Bank shall be exempt from all 
National or provincial taxation on the securities it issues, as also from 
stamp duty in legal proceedings, business operations and deeds to be 
completed before the federal and ordinary courts of the capital. 

The real estate belonging to and serving as the head office or branch 
offices of the Bank shall also be exempt from all National or provincial 
taxation. 
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Art. 33. — The loans granted shall be repaid within the period fixed 
for the duration of the corresponding note of hand, by means of fixed annu¬ 
ities which must agree in rate of interest, sinking fund and fractional pay¬ 
ments with the corresponding notes of hand, including, in addition to in¬ 
terest and sinking fund, the additional commission of i % on the amount 
of the loan during the first third of the period for repayment, of % % for 
the second and ^ % for the third. 

This commission shall only be charged on contracts entered into after 
promulgation of the present law. 

The charges on mortgage bonds shall be paid in money of legal currency 
at the beginning of the period fixed for payment. 

Art. 34. — Applications for loans shall be made on forms provided 
by the Bank: they shall contain a description of the landed property of¬ 
fered in mortgage, shall prove that it is unencumbered or show the char¬ 
ges by which it is burdened ; these must cease before or at the same time 
as the mortgage credit is constituted: they shall also show the situation 
of the real estate, its limits, and all indications required by the regulations. 

Art. 35. — The title deeds must be free from any legal defect. 

The Bank may, if it consider necesssry, demand proof of thirty years 
continuous possession. 

Art. 36. — All loans shall be preceded by the valuation of the estates 
by an expert. Before being submitted to the consideration of the Man¬ 
aging Committee the expert's estimate shall be examined by a speicial Ex¬ 
amining Commission. 

Art. 37. — For livestock improvement or agricultural establishments, 
account shall only be taken of the value of the soil with 20 % of the build¬ 
ings in masonry directly serving for the work. 

The same procedure shall be followed with regard to industrial 
establishments, leaving completely out of consideration the machines, 
whatever their nature and importance and every kind of article peculiar 
to the particular industrial business. 

Art. 38. — When, under special circumstances, or when more than three 
months have passed since the valuation was made, without the loan being 
obtained, the Bank may, if it deem necessary, order a new valuation be¬ 
fore consenting to the loan. 

Art. 39. — The expense of valuation shall always be at the owner's 
charge, as also any other expenses occasioned up to the complete repayment 
of the loan. 

Art. 40. — Persons receiving loans in terms of the present law, shall 
be liable not only to the amoimt of the property specially mortgaged but 
to that of their whole estate, up to the amount of the debt to be collected: 
but the order of precedence of claims established by the general laws 
shall be JoUowed. 
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Art. 41. — Contracts for loans on property situated within the juris¬ 
diction of the capital of the Republic shall be granted and executed in all 
their details in the said capital. 

Art. 42. — Contracts for loans agreed to in the Provinces and National 
Territories shall be signed in the respective Branches or Agencies, and the 
mortgage bonds shall be passed in the same locality. They may, however, 
be passed and signed in the Capital, on the request of the debtor, if the 
Managing Comittee agree. 

Art. 43. — Contracts for loans shall be passed in due form in the pre¬ 
sence of a public notary, and entry shall be made therof in the proper 
mortgage register. 

Art. 44. — There shall be stated in the contract the obligation entered 
into by the debtor to pay the Bank an annuity according as shall be estab¬ 
lished. The duration of the contract shall be fixed, as also the rate of 
interest and sinking fund corresponding and the commission the debtor 
must pay to the bank, while the payment on each bond shall be de¬ 
termined in conformity with the provisions of article 33. 

Art. 45. — There shall also be shown in the contract the right of the 
Bank to proceed itself, without any judicial formality, to sequestrate the 
revenue of the mortgaged property, in order to apply the money to the 
payment of the sums due and to the upkeep if the estate, if the debtor 
allows 90 days to pass from the date on which he should make the payrnents. 

When the revenue has been seized, the Bank may proceed to sell the 
mortgaged property, in conformity with article 58. 

When the property will give no rent, the Bank shall estimate it and 
proceed in the manner indicated above. 

Art. 46. — The debtor may, at any time, extinguish all or part of his 
debt, by pa)rment of larger sums than are due from him, which must include 
the whole of the amounts in the current account, with interest correspond¬ 
ing to an additional three months for the whole or the part of the debt 
which he extinguishes in money. 

The partial payment cannot be less than 5 % of the original debt. 

Art. 47. —The payment or extinction of the debt may be made in money 
of legal currency or in notes of hand of the series corresponding to the 
debt, at their nominal value. The settlement shall be made in accordance 
with the figures established in the sinking fund tables after the charges 
have been fully paid. If payment is made in notes of hand, they shall 
be delivered together with the current coupon. 

Art. 48. — The loan once agreed to, the securities shall remain depos¬ 
ited with the Bank and a receipt shall be given to the party concerned, 
should he apply for it. 

Art, 49. — Repayment of the debt being once made in full, the Bank 
shall register the cancellation of the mortgage, and shall restore the secur- 
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ities to the owner, retaining, with a view to legal action any documents 
proving the mortgage obligations of previous owners, in case such are not 
yet paid off. 

Art. 50. — Relative to the loans referred to in items ft, c, d, e, of art¬ 
icle 2, paragraph 2, the Bank shall require of the landlord that he insure 
the property against fire and transfer the policy to the Bank. In case of a 
disaster, if the debtor does not proceed to rebuild within the term of three 
months from date of the same, the Bank shall enter to his credit the 
amount of the insurance, after having deducted the amount of his debt, 
and immediately settle with him. 

In case he rebuilds, a new insurances hall be taken out in the same manner 
and if the debtor does not hand over the policy after having transferred it 
to the account of the Bank three days after receiving notification, the Bank 
shall effect the transfer for him. 

In any case of a renewal of insurance, if the debtor does not pay the 
premiums three days before the expiry of the term for payment, the Bank 
shall effect renewal for him. 

In the case of other loans the Bank may exact the insurance of the pro¬ 
perty if, from its nature or destination, it considers it necessary for greater 
security of repayment. 

Art. 51. — The Bank may at any time demand cancellation of a 
loan obtained by fraud, whether the fraud be on the part of the person 
demanding the loan, or another. If immediate cancellation of the loan is 
not obtained, the Bank may proceed, without legal formalities, to the sale 
by public auction of the property in case of the agreements not being 
carried out, taking care to forward the vouchers to the Federal Court, 
all without prejudice to any civil or criminal action that may be taken on 
account of the fraudulent act, if the judge deems it advisable to take such. 

Art. 52. — The debtor may not perform any act on the property 
mortgaged, prejudicial to the rights or interests of the Bank. He 
shall be bound to give account in writing of any innovations made on hfe 
mortgaged property. If he abstain from doing so the Bank shall be freed 
from any liability in case of sale or letting. 

He shall be further bound to bring to the knowledge of the Bank any 
damage or fact that may occur on his property of a nature to diminish 
the rights and prejudice the interests of the Bank. Notice shall be given 
to the Bank within thirty days after the date on which the facts in question 
occur. If he abstain from furnishing such information, the Bank may demand 
immediate cancellation of the loan or proceed to liquidation of the account 
under the ordinary form in use when borrowers are in arrears with 
their payments. 

Nor CM the owner rent his mortgaged property for a period exceed¬ 
ing five years, nor in any case accept contracts of hire offered to him for 
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periods longer than one year, without the previous consent of the Bank. 
In the event of his failing to conform to these regulations, the Bank may 
demand repayment of the loan as previously indicated. At any time the 
Bank may intervene as a third party in any legal suit in connection with 
the property or ownership of the mortgaged estate. 

Art. 53. — Mortgages cannot be passed on the following real estate, 
that is: 

1st. on mines and quarries; 

2nd. on joint property unless the mortgage is on the whole estate^ 
or estates, with consent of all the owners, proved by a declaration in a 
public deed; 

3rd. on real estate not producing a fixed and permanent revenue ; 

4th. on imcultivated land, whatever its position and value, except 
for building purposes in the case contemplated in article 2. 

The term uncultivated land shall be considered to apply not only 
to sites not built upon, but also to land on which there is a building, but of 
insignificant value in proportion to the loan asked for. 

Art. 54. — The Bank cannot grant loans for an amount of less than a 
thousand pesos : or above five hundred thousand pesos ; in favour of one 
person or society, even when they shall be for different purposes. 

In the case of succession, the debtor shall have a year to satisfy the 
conditions of the present law. 

Art. 55. — The Bank cannot, except in the cases provided for by the 
present law, grant a loan for an amount above half the value of the property 
offered in mortgage. It cannot grant loans to limited liability societies 
for more than 30 % of this amount. 

Art. 56. — The Bank cannot grant loans exceeding the fourth of the 
value of the real estate, when this is a theatre or an establishment of en¬ 
tertainment. 

Art. 57. — Any new application for a loan on an estate already mort¬ 
gaged shall follow the ordinary course, and the loan shall only be granted, 
when the result of the new estimation by which it must be preceded is in 
accordance with the provisions of the present law. 

These concessions shall be made under the express condition of the 
cancellation of the former contracts, a cancellation to take place ante¬ 
cedently to or simultaneously with the granting of the new loan. 

Art. 58. — On the expiration of the 90 days fixed by art. 45, when the 
debtor has not paid the sums due from him, or has not asked for a delay, 
the term of wtdch may not exceed six months beginning from the expir¬ 
ation of the 90 days, the Bank may proceed without any legal formality 
to the sale of the property by public auction to the highest bidder, the up¬ 
set price being the total amount of the debt* Payment must include the 
additional supplementary interest, calculated at 8 % per arm. from date 
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of maturity of the first unpaid amounts up to the final settlement of the 
debt. 

Notices of auction shall be inserted for thirty days in two newspapers 
of the Federal Capital and in one paper of the Capital of the Province 
or Territory in which the real estate is situated and also in a paper or 
periodical, if there is one, of the town in which the Branch or Agency is 
situated, during such period as the Managing Committee shall decide, with¬ 
out prejudice to the posting prescribed, in every case, at the Central Head¬ 
quarters and in the ofiice of the Branch or Agency to which the real e- 
state is mortgaged. 

Art. 59. — If the sale does not take place, a new auction shall be held, 
within the next ninety days, the upset pice being the amoimt of principal 
and costs. This auction shall be held in the same manner as the preced¬ 
ing one. 

Art. 60. — If this auction also gives no result, the Bank may present 
a request and the judge on simple proof that two auctions have been held 
and have resulted in no sale, shall award the estate to the Bank. He 
shall consign the corresponding act, in behalf of the Bank, for the amount 
of the upset price of the second auction, thus permitting the Bank to settle 
the account so as to recover what is due to it. 

Art. 61. — Any property that the Bank may have awarded to it in 
the manner described in the previous article, may be reclaimed by the debt¬ 
or or his heirs within the year from the date of the act of award, on the 
condition of paying the Bank, in full and in money, every thing due to it, 
in principal, charges, expenses and interest, which shall be at the fixed 
rate of 8 % per ann. 

Art. 62. — Real estate which is not reclaimed, in conformity with 
the provisions of the above article, shall become, at the end of the year, 
the exclusive property of the Bank, which shall decide on its alienation 
when it considers fit. 

Such alienation may be effected by subdividing the property when 
possible and when it appears to be to the interest of the property itself, 
for the easier exploitation and cultivation of the land. 

All the sales shall be for money, and the term of payment shall not 
exceed five years, with interest to be fixed by the Managing Committee. 

Art. 63. — Whenever the Bank, in execution of the provisions of this 
law, shall sell a mortgaged landed property, it shall allow the purchaser, 
at his request, to retain the mortgage debt as it is, under the conditions 
the. Managing Committee shall establish in the notice of the auction and 
if the price obtained is not less than the loan. 

Art. 64. — In case of sale the Bank shall not be held liable for 
eviction, no;i; bound in security. It shall not be held liable for delay in 
the execution of the deed. The buyer is bound to execute it at the date 
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fixed by the Bank. If he abstains from doing so within the term fixed, 
the bank may declare the contract, ipso facto, annulled, with the necessary 
damages, or claim its execution by the courts. 

Art. 65. — When the Managing Committee shall order the sale by 
auction of an estate, it shall be within its power to proceed to the sale, 
either in the Federal Capital, wherever the mortgaged property may be 
situated, or in the locality in which is the branch that granted the loan, 
whenever the Committee shall decide that this course is more advant¬ 
ageous to the interests of the Bank. 

Art. 66. — The Bank may proceed to sell the mortgaged estate in the 
cases contemplated under the present law, although the estate has been 
seized by virtue of a legal decision for the payment of other debts and even 
when the debtor shall be insolvent. In such case, the Bank shall place 
at the disposal of the proper authority, when once payment of the debt 
has been made, the balance of the price after payment of its claim and ex¬ 
penses. 

In case of an execution for the debts of an insolvent, the Bank shall 
immediately use its right to get the judgment ordering the legal sale en¬ 
forced, even when the payments shall have been made regularly, and for 
this purpose the President shall be notified of such judgment. 

If the Bank do not proceed to the sale within 90 days from the legal 
notification, the Judge may decide on the sale by auction in the ordinary 
way, at the demand of the party concerned in the suit. 

Art. 67. — Any sale must have the approval of the Managing Commit¬ 
tee of the Bank. The sale once approved, the balance of the price must 
be paid within ten days, and this payment will confer right of possession. 
From that moment the buyer is liable for the clurges on the estate. If 
the buyer does not pay the balance of the price within the term fixed, the 
Managing Committee may void the sale and the earnest money is lost. 

Art. 68. — During the whole period of delay in payment of dues or 
of any amount whatever owing to the Bank, the latter shall have right 
to claim an additional 8 % interest per ann. until the debt be fully paid. 

Delays in the execution of the obligations spoken of in this law 
shall be constituted by the mere expiration of the terms herein prescribed. 

Art. 69. — The sale once effected and the deed of ownership being made 
out in form by the Bank in favour of the purchaser, the liquidation of the 
debt, with costs and interest, shall be proceeded with. The produce of the 
said sale shall be applied to their payment, and if there is a balance it 
shall be assigned to the debtor or his legally certified heirs, who shall be 
duly notified in person, or to whom notice shall be given by means of three 
publications in two newspapers of the locality. 

If no one presents himself to claim this balance, the Bank shall keep 
it in its safe until it shall be claimed. 
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Art. 70. — When the produce of the sale of the mortgaged estate does 
not cover the claims of the Bank, the latter shall proceed against the debt¬ 
or for what is due to it in conformity with the provisions of article 40. 

Art. 71. — When there is ground for proceeding to the sale of a mort¬ 
gaged estate, the Bank shall have the right to: 

Paragraph i. Make, on behalf of the debtor, all the divisions, which 
shall be considered necessary of the mortgaged estate, pay the taxes and 
take any other measures for the preservation of the estate : 

Paragraph 2. Proceed to the sale of the mortgaged estate as a whole, 
or in lots, according as it deems most advantageous. It may transfer 
to the municipality, either freely or for a price agreed on, the land neciessary 
for streets or avenues. This right shall remain in the cases in which the 
first auction led to no sale : 

Paragraph 3. Represent the debtor in any suit that may affect 
the property or in bringing any action against others detaining the property. 
It may enter into compromises and sign the necessary documents. 

Art. 72. — After sale of the mortgaged estate, the Bank shall have 
the right: 

Paragraph i. To agree to the conclusion of the act of sale in behalf 
of the buyer, the latter by this fact alone, being substituted for the debtor 
in all rights and obligations in relation to the said property, even in case of 
bankruptcy, and to grant possession without the’debtor proceeded against 
being present. 

Paragraph 2. To exact, always by way of distraint and from all 
debtors, when there are more than one, payment of the balance due, as 
shown in the books of the Bank, in principal, charges, cost of repairs or 
other costs, interest, etc. in case the purchase price of the property mort¬ 
gaged does not entirely cover the debt. 

The mortgage bond accompan3dng the demand for settlement of the 
debt presented by the Bank and duly legalised shall give right to execution. 

Art. 73. — The Bank may, of itself, demand the assistance of the public 
authorities in order to take possession of the mortgaged estate: to post 
the placards or notices of sale by auction, to give notice to the parties 
concerned or to buyers, and in case of sale to give possession to purchasers, 
in spite of the opposition of the owners or occupiers. 

Art. 74. — In case the debtor transfers the mortgaged property he 
shall be obliged to ask for the agreement of the Bank to recognise the 
new debtor. In default of which his obligations as mortgager shall continue. 

The transfer may take place whenever the loans return to the ord¬ 
inary conditions provided for in the present law. 

The deed of transfer of property must be deposited in the Bank within 
thirty days Aom date of the agreement to transfer. 
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Art. 75. — The judges may not, under any pretext, suspend or retard 
the action of the Bank with regard to the sale by auction of mortgaged pro¬ 
perty, except in the case of the claim of a third party upon the property. 

Art. 75. — The judges may grant withdrawal, without further form¬ 
ality, at the request of the Bank, of all interdictions, distraints, second 
mortgages or other charges on the property sold, for the sole end of the exe¬ 
cution of the act, whenever the Bank solicits it, on its responsibility. 

The Bank shall place the balance , if there is any, at the disposal of 
the judges. 

Art. 77. — The effects of the mortgage registration shall last until 
the complete extinction of the mortgage, in spite of the existing provision in 
the Civil Code. 

Art. 78. — The Bank shall keep, besides the ordinary books, also spe¬ 
cial registers in which shall be entered the description of the loans that shall 
be effected, the persons or societies indebted, the properties mortgaged, 
their situation, limits and other indications necessary for the understanding 
of the facts. 

Mention shall be made of each loan from the date of its being granted 
up to that of its repayment, in supplementary registers, required for its 
easier comprehension. 

Art. 79. — The National Mortgage Bank alone may issue notes 
of hand on landed estate situated within the Capital of the Republic or 
in the National Territories. 

The Provincial Governments may authorize the foimdation of mort¬ 
gage banks, granting them power to give loans for more than ten years 
on landed property situated within their respective territories. 

Art. 89. — The provisions of the present law shall apply in all their 
parts to new contracts. They shall also apply as far as concerns the exe¬ 
cution of contracts already entered into by the Bank since its establish¬ 
ment. 

Art. 81. — The National Mortgage Bank shall be authorized to dis¬ 
pense from the payment of interest, imposed as penalty, such debtors as shall 
settle their debts before July ist., 1912. The settlements in connection 
with same shall be continued up to December 31st., 1911. The provisions 
of the present law shall apply to the payment of future charges. 

The above dispensation cannot be pleaded for the restitution of any 
property in the possession of the Bank, nor apply to previous cases settled 
by legal sentence, by compromise or an agreement entered into with re¬ 
gard to their distraint. 

Art. 82. —; The Executive Power is authorized to determine, together 
with the National Mortrage Bank, the form in which the notes of hand of 
the series A, gold, shall be withdrawn from circulation. It may for this pur- 
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pose issue Argentine credit securities of the national debt, gold, up to the 
amount of six million pesos, gold. 

Art. 83. — Borrowers of loans converted in conformity with the law 
2,842 may cancel their mortgages on payment of the balance of the charges 
due from them, up to the end of their respective contracts. 

Art. 84. — Any provision contrary to the present law is abrogated. 

Art. 85. — The present provisions shall be communicated to the Exe¬ 
cutive Authorities. 

V, DE EA Peaza E.. Canton 

B. Ocampo A. Soprena 

Secretary of the Senate Secretary of the Chamber 

of Deputies, 

In consequence: 

The present law must be considered as the Eaw of the Nation. It 
shall be executed, communicated, published, inserted in the National 
Register and deposited in the Archives. 

Saenz Pena. 

JosE M. Rosa. 




FRANCE. 

I.— CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Land Credit Institute of France in the Year 1911 . 


The Board of Management of the Land Credit Institute of France (i) 
recently presented its report on the work of this Institute for the year 
1911. Before giving a short summary of it, it will be well to notice two 
important financial operations of the Society in the period. 

§ I. Increase of Share Capital. 

The first of these operations was the increase of the share capital from 
200 to 225 millions by means of the issue of 50,000 new shares {actions). 
This was done with the object of obtaining the means necessary for an 
increase of loans, and for extending the circulation of the land and com¬ 
munal bonds. It has also allowed of a modification in the manner of form¬ 
ing the extraordinary provision for the extinction of the loans, by assign¬ 
ing to the purpose 200 francs for every new share issued, that is to say, 
an amount of 10 millions. 


§ 2. laane of Communal Bonds. 

The second financial operation was the issue of Communal bonds; 
the excess of the communal loan, over the corresponding bonds in circul¬ 
ation induced the Institute to issue a communal loan of 500 millions under 

(i) For* the organisation of the ** l,and Credit Institute of France ** see Bulletin of 
Social and Economic InteUKcnce^ June, 19x1, p. 305, 
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the form of 250 francs bonds at 3 %. in lots offered for public subscription 
at 248 fr. 50. The operation was successful: 1,927,519 subscribers took 
37,545,660 bonds in place of the 2 millions in securities offered. 


§ 3. Working Year 1911. 


Mortgage Loans, 

During 1911 the Land Credit Institute made 7,374 loans on mortgage 
for an amount of 186,905,998 frs. 73. They were subdivided as follows : 


Fra. 

6,335 long terms loans.179758,779-58 

88 short terms loans. 1,639,400.00 

951 loans granted out of the share 

capital and reserve funds. • 5,507,819.15 

Total 7,374 Loans.186,905,998.73 


Of the 951 loans granted out of the share capital and reserve funds, 
939 for an amount of 5,372,902 frs. were granted to owners of real estate 
sufferers by the earthquake of June nth., 1909 and the victims of the 
inundations of January and February^ 1910. 

Compared with those of 1910 (i) last year's loans show an increase 
of 779 in number and of 43,994,441 frs. in amoimt. 

The amount of antedated repayments, in 1910 77,361,087 frs., fell 
in 1911 to 75,049,757 frs., with a decrease of more than 2 million. 

The interest on mortgage loans, fixed at 4.30% on January 12th., 
1909, has been maintained at the same rate. 

The loans granted in the course of the working year bring up the total 
number of the loans on mortgage granted by the Land Credit Institute 
since its foundation up to December 31st., 1911, to 170,885 and the total 
amoimt to 6,146,993,508 frs. 

Mortgage Loans on Rural Real EstaU, 

The Land Credit Institute of France more especially devotes itself 
to urban credit: in fact, in a total of 6,146,993,508 francs of loans granted 
since its foundation, 4,848,346,367 were on urban real estate, a large part 
(valued at 3,567,691,721 frs.) situated in the Department of the Seine. 
The proportion of loans on rural property varies between 20 and 25 % 
of the total. In the last two years they show a certain increase, due 
especially to the damage caused by the inundations of 1910. 

The following table gives an idea of the distribution of the loans ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the real estate: 


(i) See^'^ulletin of Economic and Social Intettigenee, June, X9ii» p. 205. 







Distribution of the Loans on Mortgage according to the Nature of the Real Estate. 
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Communal Loans. 

In the year 1911 the Land Credit Institute granted 2,597 communal 
loans for an amount of 151,852,944 frs., with an increase of 297 in number 
and of 36,917,326 frs. in amount. 

On the other hand, the amount of antedated repayments, in 1910 
20,387,682 frs., increased in this year to 44,067,341 frs. 

The total communal loans granted by the Land Credit Institute 
(1860-1911) were 45,104 and their amount was 4,209,120,179 frs. 

Loans in Algeria and Tunis. 

The loans granted in Algeria in partnership with the Land Credit 
Institutl? of Algeria and Tunis appear among the operations in 1911 as 
79 mortgage loans for an amount of 2,035,900 frs. and 37 communal loans, 
for 10,066,624 frs. 

Those in Tunis were 69 for an amount of 1,361,566 frs. 

In the course of the year the Land Credit Institute renewed its 
treaty with the Land Credit Institute of Algeria and Tunis, which was to 
have expired on the 31st. December last, for a new period of ten years. 

Bonds. 

The general situation of the bonds on December 31st., 1911 was as 
follows: 

Frs. 

2,255,979>oi7-46 
1,672,220,725.10 


I<and Bonds . . 
Communal Bonds 


Total . . . 3,928,199,742.56 
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Situation on December 31st. igii. 



s 

DEBITS 


ffS 


frs 

Cash in hand and 


Share Capital. . . 

200,000,006.00 

in the Bank of 


Obligatory Reserve 


France. 

6,893,171.59 

Fund. 

20,381,198.92 

Bills and Various 


Commission on Re- 


Securities.... 

181,044,564.68 

demption of 


Public Treasury. . 

23,419.215.33 

Loans . 

242,419.13524 

Moneys advanced 


Various Reserve 


on Securities De- 


Fimds and Com- 


posited. 

44,665.507.64 

missions .... 

24.458,3 ”-95 

Correspondents . . 

5,900,029.22 

Deposits in Current 


Mortgage Bank in 


Accoimt .... 

83.810,866.68 

Liquidation. . . 

9 , 39 I. 49 X .85 

Correspondents . . 

66,209.457.18 

Debtors. 

,446,450,840.68 

Contractors'Branch 


Bonds withdrawn 


Office. 

4,027,654.34 

from Circulation 

174,150,150.27 

Deferred Pa3ntnents 

281,206,920.46 

Real Estate ac- 


Bonds . 

3,928.199.742.56 

quired in conse¬ 


Debentures and 


quence of Expro¬ 


Shares in Circul¬ 


priation .... 

9,244,038.09 

ation . 

37,224,695.26 

Real Estate, Head¬ 


Bonds to be repaid- 


quarters .... 

22,130,709.25 

and Interest Due 

22,702,984.76 

Sundries. 

22,527.832.83 

Halfyearly Instal¬ 


Interest accrued, 


ments Received 


but not yet pay¬ 


in Advance . . 

4.195.738.48 

able . 

55 .I 09 . 357-04 

Sundries. 

SO.488fi65.Si 

Expenses of Ad¬ 


Interest Owing but 


ministration . . 

4 . 995 . 3 a 945 

not Dae . . . . 

42.329.752.78 



Profits and Loss . 

18,267,914.00 

Total Credits. . . ! 

[.005,922,437.92 

Total Debits • . . 

5,003,922.437.92 
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Profit and Loss, 

The balance of the profit and loss account for the year 1911 was 
32,182,143 frs.43. If we deduct from this the sum paid in to the account 
for redemption of loans (14,016,468 frs. 55) there remain 18,165,676 frs. 88. 
Deducting the general expenses (4,995,529 frs. 45) the net profits for the 
year appear as 13,170,147 frs. 43. Adding to this the balance from 1910 
(102,237 frs. 12) we have 13,272,384 frs. 55 profits. 

Distribution of Profits. 

The profits were distributed as follows : 15 frs. on each of the 400,000 
shares, that is 6,000,000 frs.; to the obligatory reserve fund 5 % of the net 
profits after deduction of 5 % for paid up capital, that is 158,507 frs. 37; 
as complementary dividend of 17 frs. on the 400,000 shares, 6,800,000 frs.; 
on the 50,000 new shares a similar dividend made up from the 750,000 frs. 
paid up on subscription and a sum of 100,000 frs. deducted from the net 
profits for 1911, 100,000 frs.; finally 213,877 fr. 18. for the working year 
1912. 

The dividend for the year 1911 was thus 32 frs. as in the previous 
year. 

Urban and Rural Estate on December 31st., 1911. 

On December 31st., 1911 the tand Credit Institute possessed 88 real 
estate properties, 33 rural of an area of 3,931 hectares and 35 urban. 

The rural real estate in the last three years was composed as follows : 


December r909 

December 19x0 

December 

Small Estates of under 5 hectares 

24 

15 

12 

Estates of between 5 and 10 hectares 

9 

6 

6 

Estates of between 10 „ 50 „ 

29 

15 

14 

Estates of 50 hectares and over 

31 

19 

21 


93 

55 

53 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


(FACTS AND PROBLEMS OF GENERAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIC INTEREST) 






AUSTRIA. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 

The Campaign against Pellagra in Austria. 


Sources : 

(a) Official Publications: 

I^gge provinciale (Tirolo) del 24 febbraio 1904, B.Iv. P. 25, concemente prowedimenti per 
combattere la pellagra. {Provincial Law, for the Tyrol, of February 24th.. 1904, Bulletin 
of Provincial Laws, No. 25, concerning Means for combating Pellagra). 

l^egge provinciale (Gorizia e Gradisca) del 19 giugno 1909, concemente i prowedimenti per 
combattere la pellagra. {Provincial Law, for Goritz and Gradisca, of June igth., 1909* con¬ 
cerning Means for combating Pellagra). 

lyOndes-Gesetz (Bukowina) vom i JiUmer 1911, betreffend Massnahmen zur Bektopfung der 
Pellagra. {Provincial Law, for Bukowina, of January is^., 1911, concerning Means for com¬ 
bating Pellagra). 

lyCgge del. . .Jvalevole par la Con tea principesca di Gorizia e Gradisca, concemente la modi* 
ficazione di alcune dispozioni della legge provinciale del 19 giugno 1909, sui prowedi¬ 
menti per la pellagra. {Law of. . . for the Countship of Goritz and Gradisca, concerning the 
Modification of certain Provisions in the Provincial Law of June igth., 1909, concerning 
Means for combating Pellagra). Bill already approved by the Provincial Diet of Goritz 
and Gradisca. 

Norme pratiche per I’esecuzione della legge sulla pellagra, elaborate per cura dell’I. R. I^uogo- 
tenenza in Innsbmck. {Practical Directions regarding the Application of the Law against 
Pellagra, drawn up by the /. R. Lieutenancy in Innsbruck). Rovereto, 1905. Ugo Grand! 
and Co., Printers. 

Caratteristica del granoturco con riguardo all'alimeutazione. Istruzione elaborata per cura 
deiri. R. I^uogotenenza in Innsbrudr. {Characteristics of Maize from an Alimentary Stand- 
point. Compiled under the direction of the I. R. Lieutenancy in Innsbruck),^'Rovertio, 1905. 
Ugo Grand! and Co., Printers. 

Cenni istruttivi Intorao alia pellagra, elaborati dalla Commissione di cura della pellagra in 
Innsbrudk. {Instructive Hints in regard to Pellagra. Drawn up by the Pellagra Commission 
at Innsbruck). 

Rechensdiaftsbericht iiber die Pellagraaktion in 1907. (Report on the Measures taken against 
Pellagra in 1907). 

Ottida alia GompUatione della statistica auUa pellagra. (Guide for the Compilation of Statistm 
regarding Pellagra), 

International Institute of Agriculture. Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, December, 191 x| 
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(b) Other Publications: 

Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft deutscher Naturforscher und Aerzte - 77. Versammlung zu 
Meran 24-30 September 1905. {Discussions of the German Society of Naturalists and Doctors 
77th. Meeting, held at MeraUt September a^ih. to 30/A., 1905). Leipzig, 1906: F. C. W. 
Vogel. 

Asilo di Pellagrosi in Rovereto. Relazione sull’aiidamento deiristituto nel triennio dal 
1° gennaio 1905 al 31 dicembre 1907, Relazione del Direttore Dottor Guido de Probizer. 
{Hospital for Pellagra Patients at Rovereto. Report on the Progress of the Institution dur* 
ing the three years January ist.^ 1905 to December 31s/., 1907. By the Director^ Dr. Guido 
de Probizer). 

The same for 1898, 1900, 1903 and 1904. 

De Probizer (Guido) Dr. - Considerazioni sulla pellagra in relazione all’assento e ferma mili- 
tare. {Considerations regarding Pellagra^ in relation to the Council of Revision and to Mili¬ 
tary Service). Rovereto, 1902. Ugo Grand! and Co., Printers. 

Do. - Un medico roveretano precursore nello studio della pellagra. (.<4 Rovereto dqctor, ori¬ 
ginator of the Inquiries into Pellagra). Extract from the proceedings of the “ I. R. 
Academy of Science, Literatiue and Art for Persons of Leisure ” of Rovereto. Third 
Series, Vol. XV, No. i, 1909. 

Do. - Come si delineano gli effetti della lotta contro la pellagra nel Trentino. {How the Effects 
of the Campaign against Pellagra in the Trentino are shown). Rovereto, 19x0. Ugo Grandi 
and Co., Printers. 

Do. - Osservazioni intorno a nuove ricerche suireziplogia della pellagra {Remarks concerning 
new Researches into the DevelopmerU of Pellagra). Extract from the Revista Pcllagrologica 
Italiana, Year X, Nos. 5 and 6. 

Do. - Istruzione popolare contro la pellagra. {Popular Instruction in regard to Pellagra). Ro« 
vereto, 1901. Tipografia Roveretana, 

Do. • Quali provvedimenti sono da prendersi nci mulini per tutelarc da danni pcricolosi alia 
salute i prodotti molitori del mats. {The Measures which should he taken in Mills to protect 
Maize Products from Damage which renders them Dangerous to Health).^ Udine 1909. 
Jasolini Bros., Printers. 

Do, - Die Pellagra in Trentino. Separatabdruck aus der “ Oesterreichischen Rundschau, ** 
Heft 40, Bd. IV. {Pellagra in the Trentino). Extract from the Oesterreichische Rundschau 
Vol. IV, No. 40. 


§ I. Maisee and Pellagra. 

In many European countries, as well as in various parts of America 
maize flour forms one of the principal staples of food for the rural popula¬ 
tion, being made into various comestible forms, the most important of 
which is polenta. 

Maize is extensively cultivated in the Northern Hemisphere. The 
following table shows the production of this crop in various countries in 
1911-12 (StAtistics by the International Institute of Agriculture): 
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Production of Maize during the crop year 1911-12. (i) 


Northern Hemisphere 

Southern Hemisphere 

Coun try 

Production in 
Qointali 

Country 

Production in I 
Quintals U 

Europe. 




Austria. 

3,031,201 

Argentine. 

75,150,000 

Bulgaria. 

14,676,432 

Australia (1910-11) . . 

3.313,35* 

Spain. 

7,297,780 

Chili (1910-11) .... 

403.*67 

Hungary (not includ¬ 
ing Croalia and Sla~ 
vonia) . 

34,817,412 

New Zealand. 

Peru (1910-11). 

69.750 

1,600,000 

Croatia and Slavonia . 

6»og7,562 

Uruguay (1909-10) . . 

1,654,662 

Hungary (including 
Croatia and Slavonia) 

40.914.975 

Transvaal (1910-ii). . . 

2,882,381 



Italy. 

23,836,000 

Total . . . 

85,073.412 

Roumania. 

31,277,505 



Russia in Europe . , . 

20,810,883 



Switzerland. 

30,800 



America. 




Canada . 

4.358,666 



United States. 

643,027,824 



Asia. 




Japan. 

884,000 



Russia in Asia. 

91,894 



APRICA. 

1 



Algeria. 

85.573 



Egypt. 

I 7 ,a 48.*35 



Tunis. 

65.000 



Total . . • 

807,636,768 


_ 


(z) For the Sbuthem Hemisphere the estimate is only approximate, since we have 
been obliged to content ourselves for certain countries with statistics relating either to 
1910*11 or even to 1909-10. 
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Presuming that the greater part of this production serves for human 
consumption, the importance of maize as a food staple is immediately 
evident. 

Although this cereal, when properly ripened and well preserved, forms 
an excellent article for food, its continual use, under certain circumstances, 
can, nevertheless, have very injurious results, giving rise to an infectious 
disease known as pellagra, which, if energetic measures are not taken for its 
extermination, may eventually take a most disastrous form, and even 
lead to a marked degeneration of the race. 

Such a condition is reached when the disease through a series of years, 
slowly consumes the strength of its victim, and the latter becoming acais- 
tomed to the continual diminution of his vital force, proves incapable 
of offering resistance to the steady progress of the scourge. 

Pellagra is not found in isolated cases, as it does not attack single in¬ 
dividuals, but entire groups of the population fall victims to the illness. 
For this reason pellagra forms a real social danger, and it is from this point 
of view that we intend to consider it in the present article. 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 


Pellagra prevails in several countries, among which may be specially 
mentioned Austria, Hungary, France, Italy, Greece, the Dauubian States, 
Spain, and Mexico. 

Special attention is given in this article to the disease as it exists in 
Austria, and the means adopted in that country for combating it, as it is 
there that the campaign against pellagra has taken a particularly social- 
economic character. 

Our remarks will be principally based upon the action taken inTrentino, 
where the campaign has been best organised, with the co-operation of 
the State, the Province and the Communes. The most ardent worker 
in the campaign is Dr. Guido de Probizer, Sanitary Councillor, and 
Director of the Pellagra Institute at Rovereto. (i) 

The disease also exists in the provinces of Galicia, Bukowina and 
Goritz and, in the two latter, vigorous measures, similar to those adopted 
in Trentino, have been taken for the extermination of the disease. 

An idea of the immense social danger incurred in Austria through this 
infection may be gathered from the figures of production of maize and of the 
quantity imported. The former was, on the average of the five years 


(x) A q^tity of valuable Information placed at our disposal by Dr. Probizer has served 
as basis for the present article. 
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1904-1908, 4,052,380 quintals, while the latter reaches some six million 
quintals; the precise quantity imported in 1911 (including imports from 
Hungary) being 6,450,320 quintals. 


§ 2 . What is Pellagra? 


Pellagra is a disease which is caused by a venemous substance present 
in the mildew which attaches itself to the kernels of maize (Indian com). 
This poison is introduced into the stomach by means of polenta made from 
flour manufactured from maize which has suffered from mildew. 

Polenta made from maize, which has ripened in a warm climate, been 
properly stored both during transport and in warehouses, been kept free 
from moisture both by the farmer and the merchant consitutes no danger 
whatever as an article for human consumption. But when the crop has 
not been allowed to ripen completely, or when it has been allowed to fer¬ 
ment in the warehouse, or during transport either by land or by sea, so as 
to form mildew it becomes highly dangerous as human food. The poison 
is contained in the tiny filaments of the mildew which attaches itself to 
the grain. 

The pellagra infection passes through three stages: in the first stage 
diagnosis is very difficult, as the disorders occasioned in the digestive organs 
may be easily mistaken for symptoms of other chronic diseases. In the 
second stage the skin of the back of the hands, the neck and the face of the 
patient is affected. These symptoms previously gave rise to the belief 
that pellagra was a skin disease. In the third stage symptoms of brain and 
spine trouble are evidenced. The patient feels as if a pressure were placed 
upon his skull and upon the nape of the neck; erect carriage becomes diffi¬ 
cult, and gait uncertain. An irresistible force seems to pull first forward 
then backward, and in some cases the disease finishes in tetanus. At the 
same time weakness of mind sets in» the patient becomes a prey to acute 
melancholy, and the result is but a slow wasting away, if complete mad¬ 
ness or suicide do not supervene. 

It has already been stated that pellagra does not appear in isolated 
cases, attacking only an individual, but generally makes itself apparent 
in several members of a family; nor is it restricted as a rule to one family, 
but spreads through a considerable portion of the population of a whole 
district. 
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As an example of this fact we give the following table, which shows 
the number of cases of pellagra in Trentino in 1907: 


Political 

Nnmber 

Cases of pellagra 

division 

of inhabitants 

Total nnmber 

Per xooo inhabitants 

Rovereto 

57.761 

2,810 

53-2 

Trent 

66,031 

1.279 

193 

Riva 

28,022 

273 

9-7 

Borgo 

42,179 

353 

8.3 

Primiero 

10,362 

29 

2.7 

Cles 

46.345 

29 

0.6 

Mezolombardo 

19,557 

9 

0.5 

Tione 

35.796 

II 

0.3 

Cavalese 

? 

? 

? 


There are some communes in which the number of cases reaches 25.30, 
and even 50 per cent, of the population. An example is Terragnolo where 
the disease has reached such proportions as to constitute a real degeneration 
of the population. 

The 4,836 cases dealt with here are divided among the two sexes as 
follows : 2,534 or 52 % men, and 2,302 or 48 % women. It should however 
be remembered that this figure does not include all the cases extant, as a 
certain number of these are not reported, and escape observation. 

The following table shows the distribution of pellagra in Trentino ac¬ 
cording to occupations and economic condition: 


Pellagra by occupations. 


Number of cases 

Occupation 

Per cent 

3.754 

Peasants (proprietors, farmers, and agricul¬ 



tural labourers) 

77.6 

899 

Artisans, or day workers 

195 

183 

Other occupations and unemployed 

3-9 


Pellagra by economic condition. 


Nnmber of cases 

Bconomie condition 

Per cent 

385 

Sufficient 

6.3 

1.535 

Fair 

317 

2,996 

Poor 

62.0 
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The progress of pellagra is slow and chronic, and it is this quality 
which renders it still more dangerous, for a large number of persons suffer 
from the disease without knowing that they are subject to it, while external 
signs, such as red marks on the skin, are attributed to other and harmless 
causes, such as sunburn. Similar cases of pellagra being mistaken for other 
diseases might be quoted in large numbers. 

Pellagra is not a contagious disease, nor is it, in the strict sense of the 
word, hereditary, but a predisposition to the disease passes from one gener¬ 
ation to another. By this we mean that the parents being weakened by 
the effects of the disease, and by the poison which they have absorbed into 
their system, their children readily succumb to the malady if allowed to eat 
food which has been made from improper flour. 

Every person, who is submitted to a continual diet of maize flour which 
contains poisonous ingredients, will develop, sooner or later, symptoms 
of the disease, the latter being more or less acute according to the physical 
resistance which the patient is able to offer. 


§ 3, How Pellagra or Maize Poisoning Develops, 

Pellagra or maize poisoning is found in its most serious form among 
the classes who live poorly and under unsanitary conditions, and among 
persons who are occupied at heavy manual labour, have insufficient nourish¬ 
ment, and whose food is formed, for the greater part, of polenta made from 
maize which has been attacked by mildew. 

It is interesting to note that no other cereal is so easily subject to 
mildew as maize; and it may be said that maize in really perfect condition 
is seldom to be had on the market. 

The risk which one runs in eating polenta may therefore be stated to 
be in direct proportion to the percentage of rotted, mouldy or otherwise 
unfit grains contained in the maize when it is taken to the mill. These 
grains are of a pale or greenish colour, the skin is wrinkled or cracked and 
marked with green, blue or brown spots. They have a smell of mildew 
which they communicate to the flour, and the latter becomes bitterish 
and objectionable to the taste. Maize which has been attacked by mildew 
weighs less and is less shiny in appearance than the healthy grain. 

These harmful properties are acquired by the grain: 

(1) if it is harvested in a moist condition, and piled into heaps with¬ 
out sufficient ventilation; 

(2) if it is not immediately dried by rapid ventilation, which draws 
out the natural moisture; 
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(3) if the grain is unripe, and therefore contains an excessive quantity 
of moisture which cannot be dried out by rapid dessiccation. This is 
usually the case with maize grown on upland farms, and for the types known 
as cinquantino and quarantino which are sown after the wheat harvest and 
have not therefore sufficient time to arrive at complete maturity, even in 
the plains; 

(4) if, during transport by sea or overland, in the ship's hold or in 
railway wagons, or during storage in warehouses, fermentation sets up 
in the grain and gives rise to the above mentioned changes, due to defec¬ 
tive drying or later acquired moisture; 

(5) if the maize flour is kept in damp kitchens, or in the vicinity of 
water, or, in short, anywhere where it is liable to absorb moisture and be¬ 
come mouldy; 

(6) if the polenta or bread made from maize flour is not eaten imme¬ 
diately, but after having been allowed to get musty. 

In addition to the original source of pellagra, i. e. the continued con¬ 
sumption of maize flour which has been made from improper grain, three 
causes of predisposition to the disease may be cited: these are: (i) heredi¬ 
tary, or a predisposition inherited from parents who have suffered from the 
disease; {2) the abuse of alcohol; and (3) poverty, or, to be more precise, 
insufficient nutrition, both as regards quantity and quality of the food, and 
living under unsanitary conditions. 

The importance of the matter of predisposition to the malady should 
not be overlooked, for it is principally in this respect that pellagra acquires 
a social character. From the returns made at Trentino it was shown that 
only 24.6 % of the cases under observation were due exclusively to eating 
unsuitable food. 

From what has already been stated it results that the risk of contract¬ 
ing pellagra is proportionate to (i) the quantity of poison, due to mildew, 
which is present in the flour; (2) the amount of poison introduced into the 
system (i); (3) hereditary predisposition; (4) the disproportion between the 
amount of physical energy spent and the amount of nutrition received; 
(5) public and domestic poverty; (6) neglect of cleanliness in individual 
houses, and of proper sanitary measures. 


§ 4. Method for Testing the Quality of Maize as regards Poisonous Contents. 

The grade of maize most usually met with in commerce is known as 
ommon maize, and is composed, for the greater part, of grains which in 
idiape are rounded, somewhat flat and wedge shap^; the colour is yellow, 
orange or white. This grade is produced principally in Europe, the more 

(x) It frequently happens that three or four meals are made of polenta in one day. 
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important countries of origin being Southern Austria, Hungary, the 
Danubian Countries (Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia), Italy and Russia (Da- 
nubian maize, cinqtuintino, pignolo, pignoletto, etc). Some of the maize 
produced in the United States and in Argentina also belongs to this 
class. 

The quality generally known as American maize (or horse tooth maize), 
is largely cultivated in Pennsylvania and Virginia, and may be distin¬ 
guished from the preceding grade by the shape of the grain which being 
grooved resembles in form the front teeth of a horse (whence its name). 
The various qualities of this grade of maize may be distinguished by the 
difference in the size and shape of the grain, of which the colour is generally 
whited though sometimes red, yellow, blue or variegated. 

Yellow maize has a far greater commercial value than the white maize, 
the latter being lighter, and forming a polenta of inferior taste as com¬ 
pared with the former. The value of the yellow variety increases in 
proportion to the predominance of the yellow or horny part of the grain 
as compared with the white or floury part. When this yellow portion is 
in great predominance the flour contains a large percentage of nutritive 
matter. 

Great care in separating the yellow from the white part of the grain 
is necessary in order to procure a high nutritive value in the flour. It 
is for this reason that the milling trade always aims at increasing the pre¬ 
cision with which the grain is divided into these two component parts, 
a division that is only possible when cylindrical mills are used. 

By a more ox less perfect separation of these two parts, the ad¬ 
vantage gained is that those parts (and in particular the embryon) which 
are regarded as containing the poisonous elements which cause pellagra, 
are taken away, and a flour which, from a sanitary point of view, is without 
fault results. 

Maize which tastes of scorching, through having been imperfectly 
dried, gives a polenta of unpleasant flavour, and is therefore less appre¬ 
ciated. 

What are the principal qualities of good and wholesome maize ? 

The first essential is that the maize must have been allowed to ripen 
completely before being harvested, otherwise it caimot be stored. Maize 
that has been harvested too early may be recognised by a wrinkling of 
the grains towards the apex, and also by the fact that it is much lighter 
in colour than that which has ripened thoroughly. If, therefore, the light 
coloured grains appear more numerous than the darker ones it is certain 
that the crop was harvested before the proper time. 

A vivid and bright colour in the grain is a sign of ftesbness ; but if 
the grain is. dull and pale it denotes that it is old or has not been kept 
tree from moisture, i. e., that it has been badly stored. 


12 
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The homy (vitreous) grains are usually darker in colour and more 
shiny than those in which the soft or floury portion predominates. The 
grains which contain a large proportion of farinaceous substance, have fre¬ 
quently a vitreous covering so thin that the white interior is visible; light 
spots are then apparent on the grain, or yellow stripes ^ow up on a white 
foundation. 

When other conditions are equal, and particularly that of mean 
weight, a fact by which the better class grain may be distinguiidied brom 
the inferior quality is the regularity of shape in the former. 

A good quality maize should not contain broken or split grains, as such 
fractures give free access to the interior of the grain which then easily 
becomes affected with mildew. Breaking and splitting are due to imperfect 
artificial drying, or to the adoption of incorrect methods of removing the 
hu^. 

When the grains are caused to crack, in artificial dryir^, by the adop¬ 
tion of too high a temperature or by too rapid a process of drying when the 
grains are relatively very moist, the fractures are limited to the vitreous 
portion and are internal. In such a case the kernel remains intact and no 
dam£^e is caused. 

This catmot however be said of the fractures or cracks caused by 
careless huskit^. 

Healthy and well dried maize strikes cool to the touch, and, if moved 
with the hand, produces a peculiar sound as if a number of ^all rounded 
pieces of glass were being stirred; the odour is pleasant, resembling that 
of good, fresh flour, and the taste is rather sweet. 


§ 5. Signs of UnStness in ISsixs. 

The unfitness of maize for human food may be suspected when a large 
percentage of wrinkled, broken, or cracked grains is noticeable, or when 
the corn is seen to have been attacked by parasites, is of light colour or 
has lost its brilliancy. The deterioration of the grain is caused by para¬ 
sites, among which the most important are caltmdra grgmria, tinea gra- 
vella, aceophora cereadeUa, acarus /arinae, etc. 

If the grain appears to be covered with dust, this is a certain sign that 
it has been attacked by some parasite, and probably by calandra. 

Damage caused to the grain by insects may also be the cause of attacks 
hy. mildew and bacteria. 

If maize is moist to the touch, it is inobable that it has sinular defects, 
to those above. Such is the case, not only with com that has 

npt bemr ]^f<^ly dried at harvesting, but to a still greater extent with 
that which has been allowed to absorb moisture while lying in a stoinlioitfe. 
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Further, all grain should be avoided that has an odour of mildew, or which 
lacks that pleasant odour, which is characteristic of all healthy mal^. 

All maize should of course be regarded as unfit for human consump¬ 
tion that shows signs of attack by mildew or bacteria. 

Damaged maize is, in the majority of cases, of pale colour, wrinkled, 
and cracked. If the grain has suffered from moisture, or from having been 
dried at too high a temperature, it is usually of a dirty pale yellow co¬ 
lour which becomes darker towards the apex. The colour is not uniform 
over the whole kernel, but appears in spots of various size which run 
into each-other. These spots, which are sometimes light and sometimes 
dark, are caused by little colonies of bacteria, which have penetrated the 
surface, and entered into the interior of the kernel where they destroy the 
germ of the grain. This same effect may also be caused by mildew. 

Modern scientific research in connection with pellagra, attributes 
the causes of this malady principally to the poison contained in the mildew 
which attaches itself to maize. 

The mildew vegetates on the surface if the grain is cracked, and in the 
interior if the envelope has been eaten away by parasites. The embryon 
being an excellent nutritive substance for the mildew, these parasites at¬ 
tack it with avidity. In such cases the nest of germs enters somewhat 
deeper into the grain, and the colour of the latter becomes paler, and if the 
envelope is removed with a sharp knife, it will be seen that the embryon 
is covered with myriads of spores of mildew. The decomposition of the 
grain sometimes reaches such an advanced state, that it is nothing but 
a pale green powdery mass composed of innumerable spores. 

As regards the flour itself, that which is whitish in colour and from 
which the germ has not been properly separated is dangerous as food, as 
is also flour which has a musty or bitter taste, or which when warmed in the 
palm of the hand does not give off that peculiar and pleasant smell of whole¬ 
some and fresh polenta. 

§ 6 . Meana of combating Pellagra. 

From what has already been said, it is evident that the causes of pel¬ 
lagra are of a social-economic nature. 

Although the malady is occasioned by the poison contained in unripe 
or damaged maize, a predisposition to the disease is caused, and the dis¬ 
ease itself accelerated, by the unsatisfactory social and economic condition 
of the peasantry — the ladr of sufficient nourishment, excessive work,, 
unsanitary condition of the towns and dwellings, poverty, etc. In fact, 
the xeaadn of such a large quanti^ pf maize being consumed ampng 

the peasantry is that these people are obliged to cultivate their crops. 
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on land which lies at such a height above sea level that it is impossible 
for the crop to arrive at complete maturity. Damaged grain is also an 
outcome of unsatisfactory social and economic conditions, for this is due 
to the absence of proper machinery for drying the grain, to the absence 
of control over the grain placed on the market, and to the employment of 
damp or otherwise unsuitable storehouses. It may therefore be stated that 
pellagra is caused, either directly or indirectly, by unsatisfactory social and 
economic conditions. 

The laws for the prevention of pells^a were consequently directed prin¬ 
cipally towards an improvement of the social and economic conditions of 
the peasantry, and towards raising the standard of living of the rural 
population, that is, not a mere introduction of sanitary improvements 
combined with prophylactic measures. 

The principal law passed for the prevention of pellagra is that of Febru¬ 
ary 24th., 1904, which refers to the countship of Tyrol. The Law of 
June 19th., 1909, relative to the countship of Goritz and Gradisca, and 
that of January ist., 1911, relative to the Duchy of Bukowina, are 
almost exact copies of the one previously passed for T3rrol (i). 

In discussing the contents of the Law of February 24th., 1904, we 
shall first of all consider the measures which are more especially of a pre¬ 
ventative nature, and will deal later with those of a more economic and so¬ 
cial character. 


The most eiEcacious means of avoiding pellagra is to prevent all maize, 
which is unfit for human consumption, from coming into market, so that 
grains cannot be brought to the mills and reduced to flour containing 
poisonous ingredients. 

To this end, Article 10 provides for the institution of an agricultural 
experiment station, which will undertake the technical examination of 
maize, with special reference to pellagra, in compliance with the Law 
rdative to articles intended for human consumption of January i6th., 
1896. The rigorous application of this law will cause corn merchants 
to exercise greater caution than heretofore in the sale of flour, in which 
adulteration and other fraudulent dealing have, up to the present, been 
aided by exemption from punishment for these offences. 

In Tyrol the grain is examined by the Agricultural Institute of 
S. Michele, and the expenses are borne by the Pellagra Fund. The chemical 

(z) Jn January 19x2, the Diet of the Cocmtship of Oorite and Oradiaca approved a bill 
]»x>yidlng fgc certain amendments to Uie law above referred to. These amendments served 
to enforce a mote vigorous application of the law of 1909. 
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and microscopic laboratory of the Institute offers therefore an excellent 
guarantee for purchasers of flour, in addition to which the Institute forms 
a valuable information bureau in regard to pellagra for all who care to use 
it. The Institute also forms a centre at which the communal doctor can 
procure practical knowledge which will enable him to distinguish the qual¬ 
ities of maize which would prove harmful as an article of food. In order 
to exercise a control upon imported maize, special training is given to 
finance and customs ofiicers, so that those stationed at the frontier or in 
customs or octroi offices in the provinces can gain the necessary know¬ 
ledge to enable then to distinguish the different qualities of maize, and to 
call the attention of the authorities to suspected lots. 

As maize is grown in several localities lying at a height at which it is 
impossible for the grain to ripen completely, the law provides (§1, para¬ 
graph 2) for the erection of drying kilns, with a view to preventing the 
dangers arising from the milling of grain which is still in an unripe or 
moist condition. These kilns form an excellent means of drying the grain 
and of eliminating the danger of its becoming covered with mildew. 

Special advantage results from the erection of communal or, better still, 
of co-operative kilns, in the case of neighbouring villages, which are 
grouped about a common centre, as erection and working expenses are 
then reduced. 

The law further provides for the erection of communal bake-houses 
for the baking of bread, thus avoiding the risk of the peasantry falling 
victims to private speculation. 

With a view, to preventing the direct consumption of bad grain by the 
grower, the law provides for an exchange of grain. Central stores of good 
and properly dried maize are installed (§ i, paragraph 3). 

From what has been stated above, it will be seen that anything having 
a deteriorating effect upon the htunan organism, so as to diminish its 
power of resistance, may be regarded as causing a predisposition to pellagra. 

Many villages are insufficiently provided with proper drinking water. 
In others, though a bountiful supply of good water is available, it is ren¬ 
dered dangerous by defective pipes and conduits. An insufficient supply 
and the use of unsuitable water give rise to stomach and intestinal dis¬ 
orders, and these organs, when in an unhealthy condition, are most 
easily affected by the germs of pellagra. 

For this reason the law contains clauses providing for the introduction 
of better sanitary measures in rural districts, and for the rendering of as¬ 
sistance to the poorer communes, to enable them to procure a sufi&dent 
supply of suitable drinking water. Assistance will also be given for the 
construction of channels to drain the subsoil which would otherwise 
harbour putrefied matter which would lead to the development of infec¬ 
tious disease. 
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§ 7. Social and JSoonomio Measures. 


Even the combination of all these preventative methods would not 
suffice to exterminate the distress among the peasantry upon which the 
pellagra infection has taken such a firm hold. 

The law for the prevention of this disease has, therefore, endeavoured 
to further the economic development of the mral classes, providing a means 
of communication between outlying villages, isolated districts, etc., and 
the larger municipal centres. By this means a larger outlet is offered to 
the farmer for his products, and being at the same time in closer contact 
with the markets, new sources of gain are opened up to him, and a greater 
scope for the exchange of wares is provided ; all of which tend towards 
improving the economic condition of the population. 

The Act also favours the intorduction of home industries, and advo¬ 
cates silkworm rearing, sericulture and allied industries where the rearing 
of silkworms is possible. 

The scope of the Act is a vast one and its effect must of necessity be 
gradual. But little by little its aim will be realized, and its result will be 
an appreciable improvement in the prosperity of the people. 

This aim once reached, the principal cause of predisposition to the 
disease would be eliminated ; the physical organism would regain strength, 
thus conquering yet another cause of predisposition and at the same time 
overcoming a condition which rendered all cure and convalescence both 
long and difficult and redoubled the distress, on account of the loss of 
earnings. 

An increase in prosperity would at once put an end to the disproportion 
existing between the work performed and the nutrition received by the body 
which is a further cause of predisposition, as is proved by the fact that 
by far the greater number of cases of pellagra in its most marked form 
occur in the spring and summer, when work in the fields is at its height, 
and food most difficult to obtain. 

When the peasantry are able to obtain more and better food, the dan¬ 
ger cf the spread of pellagra will be greatly diminished. 

A similar case has been experienced in France: towards the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century the departments of Landes, Hauteset Basses 
P3rr4n4es, Aude et Pyi^nees-orientales were under the scourge of pellagra; 
to-day the disease has almost entirely disappeared, as a result of improve¬ 
ments in the financial and economic condition in these departments. 
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§ 8 . Application of the I^aw from an J^oonomio Standpoint. 


The application of that part of the Act which deals with the improve¬ 
ments to be effected in the financial condition of the peasantry, consists in 
a rational reform in agricultural methods and the introduction of home 
industries. 

The principal changes advocated in regard to agriculture embraced 
the abandonment of maize cultivation in districts where it is impossible 
for the crop to arrive at complete maturity, and to replace it by meadow 
land or fodder crops. 

The prejudices of the peasantry in this respect are, however, not 
easily overcome, and it has been necessary to institute model farms for their 
instruction and as an example for them to follow. 

This work which was undertaken in three provinces, produced good 
results, and 200 hectares previously under maize were transformed into 
meadow land during 1906. Where these changes were made, half of the 
cost of the grass seed and of the artificial manure employed was borne by 
the fund for the pellagra prevention. (See § 2 of the Act). 

As, however, a large portion of the area under maize belongs to poor 
peasants, who are dependent upon the product of this land for their food 
during the greater part of the year, they cannot afford to give up the cul¬ 
tivation of maize unless they are enabled to purchase and to keep a cow. 

In a few communes, cows have accordingly been purchased for some 
of the poorer peasants. The purchase of these animals was entrusted to 
the agricultural consortium of the district and the local veterinary surgeon. 
The animals were sold to the peasantry at cost price payable in five yearly 
instalments. During this time the animal must be insured, and remains 
the property of the fund only becoming the property of the peasant upon 
payment of the last instalment. 

The animal must be fed by the purchaser according to rules precribed 
by the agricultural consortium and the local veterinary surgeon. 

In order to further this transformation of the maize fields in Trentino, 
the Ministry of Agriculture appropriated the sum of 15,000 crowns to this 
fund, 5,000 of which were to go towards sowing forage crops on land pre¬ 
viously under maise, and 10,000 towards the purchase of live stock where 
fodder crops are already sown. 

The Provincial Council of Agriculture (Section for Trent) lent its 
effective co-operation, in so far as the scope of its duties would allow, in the 
application of the law for the prevention of pellagra. 
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With a view to increasing the income of individuals in country dis¬ 
tricts infected with pellagra, attempts have been made to introduce home 
industries. As there appeared to be, in the territory under consideration,, 
a large number of women unprovided with any form of occupation, the in¬ 
dustry which it was decided to introduce was the manufacture of embroidery. 
The lack of occupation for women was indeed so marked that large numbers 
of peasant girls had emigrated to Vararlberg, Switzerland and Bavaria 
in search of work in textile factories. As the manufacture of embroidery 
can supply permanent and remunerative work for a large number of per¬ 
sons, without necessitating any heavy outlay for tools, etc., it seemed 
peculiarly suited as a home industry in these districts. 

As an experienced worker can work in one day as much as 2 Vi to 3 
skeins of thread (of a length of 1000 yards, and of 1000 grammes in weight) 
the net daily gain amounts, on an average, to 1.80 or 2.20 crowns. 

The preliminary preparations for the introduction of this industry 
were begun in August 1906, with the intention of extending the industry 
throughout the whole of the zone infected with pellagra. With a view to 
assisting in this work a Central Establishment was founded at Trent which 
was to keep in touch with all persons occupied in the industry, note the 
progress made, undertake all negotiations with the customs authorities in 
obtaining raw material, and act as agents for the sale of the manufactured 
wares. 

Another duty of the Central Establishment, will be to receive, register, 
and examine the quality of all raw material intended for distribution, and 
to pass such material to branch establishments which will be opened up in 
the various communes according as the number of workers and their pro¬ 
ductive capacity necessitates. 

The work consigned to the various branch establishments is eventually 
re-collected by the Central Establishment, where it is overlooked, faulty 
work corrected, and then returned to the Swiss traders. 

In addition to this the Central Establishment acts as a kind of Clear¬ 
ing House for the sums due from, and payable to, the workers respectively 
for raw material handed to them, and for finished work received. It checks 
the individual accounts and pays to each one of the branches the amount 
due for work received from them. It also tmdertakes all correspondence 
with the Swiss manufacturers, and, in short, manages the whole technical 
and commercial work in connection with the enterprise. 

The results up to the date of the report (1907) have been most promising, 
the amounts gained varying between 0.60 and 1.20 crowns per diem, while 
some work^b have earned as much as 1.50. As, however, a worker gener- 
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ally requires a period of some 2% to 3 years before being an adept at the 
work, the figures given above do not represent a true average earning, 
as a large number of workers are not yet sufficiently experienced to accom¬ 
plish a normal output. 


§ 9 . Pellagra Institutes and Sanitary Sating Houses, 


The programme which we have exposed up to the present, and which 
comprises the substance of the law referred to, forms either directly or 
indirectly a preventive campaign. 

It would however hardly be fair to those who are already victims to 
the disease, if the whole of the action against pellagra were limited to pre¬ 
ventative measures. 

Those already afflicted with the disease have, however, also been 
provided for by the introduction of pellagra institutes and sanitary eating 
houses. 

The institute is reserved exclusively for cases of pellagra. In the ma¬ 
jority of cases the patient leaves the institute almost completely restored and 
in such a condition as to be able to complete the cure in his own house 
and regain perfect health. 

The object of the sanitary eating houses is to supply, once daily 
during a period of 40 days, to any person who has been affected with pella¬ 
gra for one year or more, a good meal composed of food rich in nitrogenous 
substances and fat. 

{a) Pellagra Institutes, — In the pellagra institutes poor patients are 
received and treated at the expense of the commune, while those who can 
afford to pay bear, themselves, the cost of the treatment. 

They are institutions ad hoc, and the one under the direction of 
Dr. Guido de Probizer at Rovereto may be taken as a typical example. 

For a detailed description of this institute and of its management — 
a subject which goes beyond the limits of this article — we would refer the 
reader to the Relazione sulVandamento delVAsilo di pellagrosi in Rovereto, 
nel triennio dal i 9 gennaio 1905 al 31 dicembre 1907 and to the official perio¬ 
dical : Das Oesterreichische Saniidtswesen, Numbers 50-52, of the year 1906. 

We will merely remark in passing that this Institute consists of a large 
and spacious building, situated in an excellent position and surrounded 
by gardens; it has rooms for some hundreds of patients, and is supplied 
with all the most modem means for scientific research. 

During the first three years of its work (1905-1907) 456 resident pa¬ 
tients were .treated, of which 27.4 (77.7 %) were men, and 180 (22.6 %) 
women. 
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The results of the treatment could not possibly have been more satis¬ 
factory; in all patients who had spent a period of at least 3 months at the 
Institute a considerable regain of strength was noticeable. By the end of 
this time the patients invariably showed a good increase in weight (sometimes 
as much as 30 kilograms) and a corresponding increase in strength. 

(6) Sanitary eating-houses, — The most important of these houses 
is the one situated at Rovereto, at which durng the first year of its work, 
viz. 1907, an average of 200 persons from the surrounding district infected 
with pellagra, were served daily. 

The number of portions served in that year were as follows : 


Number 

Content 

Qiinntlty per porticm 

Price 

per 

oi 

portions 

_ 


portion 
in hellen 

51.304 

Soup. 

. . 0,75 litre 

(xoo hellefB 
■> z crown) 

12 

14.344 

Beef. 

• . 42 grammes 

16 

48.138 

Cooked vegetables .... 

. . 300 1 

10 

103,240 

Bread. 

. • 100 i 

4 

165 

Cheese. 

. . 80 » 

10 

1*323 

Roast stock-fish. 

. . 170 » 

20 

982 

Maccaroni with butter . .’ 

. • 200 i 

24 

Ill 

Tunny . 




As will be seen from the foregoing table, the utility of these eating- 
houses is enhanced by the fact that the food is sold at an exceedingly low 
price. 

§ 10 . The Financial Basis of the Pellagra Campaign. ~ Various Clauses. 

In addition to the provisions already enumerated, the law further 
provides that qualified doctors shall reside in those districts where adequate 
medical advice is not at present available. 

It is also provided that statistics shall be compiled with regard to the 
number of cases of pellagra ; and that an active propaganda shall be opened 
up with a view to enlightening the population as to ^e causes of pellagra, 
and the best means of preventing and curing it. 

In order to meet the expenses incurred in this Anti-pellagra campaign, 
a special fund has been opened, which is formed by donations and contri¬ 
butions by the State, the Province, and other sources. 

In 1907 the Provincial Committee {Landesausschuss) of Tyrol placed the 
sum of 46,500 crowns and in the previous year y5,000 crowns at the disposal 
of the fund. 

An^ further details in regard to the Act, may be gathered from the 
translation of the latter, which has been added as an appendix. 
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APPENDIX. 

An Act to provide for the prevention and cure of Pellagra. 
{February 24Jth,, igo4. No, 25, Bulletin of Provincial Laws). 

With the advice and consent of the Diet of my Countship of Tyrol, 
be it enacted as follows: 


§1* 

In the whole of that portion of the Countship of Tirol which is infected 
with pellagra measures shall be taken to effect an improvement in the con¬ 
ditions under which the population of these localities live. 

The measures to be adopted are: 

1. The erection and management of sanitary eating hou.ses ; 

2. The erection and management of drying kilns for maiz^e and of 
storehouses for same; 

3. The erection of stores for the sale of maize, which will provide 
the population with maize and the products thereof, in a healthy and 
edible condition, either against cash or in exchange for diseased maize or 
grain of inferior quality (i); 

4. Assistance in the institution of bake-houses for bread, to be man¬ 
aged by the communal authorities ; 

5. The erection and upkeep of pellagra institutions and provisional 
hospitals for pellagra patients; 

6. Assistance in installing qualified doctors in districts infected with 
pellagra, and which are not provided with adequate medical assistance ; 

7. To instruct the population in matters regarding pellagra, the 
nature of the disease, and effective means of combating it; 

8. The compilation of statistics with regard to pellagra ; 

9. The distribution of prizes as rewards for scientific work in the in¬ 
vestigation of pellagra ; 

10. The furtherance of agricultural enterprise, of industrial under¬ 
takings, and of all public works and constructions of general utility in pel¬ 
lagra districts. 

The term “pellagra districts" includes all communes declared by 
the Government, to be infected with pellagra. 

(z) In the Xaw of January ztt., x9xx, rdative to the Dudiy of Bukowina the fol< 
lowing artide has been added: ** This ezdiange shall not, however, take place by reason 
of dimatic conditions or for any other purpose than to make ezdianges against sound 
maiae in the maiae depdts 
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§ 2 . 

In order to supply the financial means necessary for the execution 
of the provisions made in § i, a special fund (Pellagra Fund) shall be opened. 
Such fund shall be maintained by contributions from the State and by the 
Province out the resources obtained for such purposes by constitutional 
methods, and by other donations. 


§ 3 - 

The pellagra fund shall be administered by the Lieutenant in accord 
with the Provincial Committee, the same parties being responsible for the 
application of the provisions made in § i. 

The estimates of expenditure from the pellagra fund must be approved 
by the Provincial Committee and the Ministry of the Interior. 


§ 4 . 

A special commission (Pellagra Commission) shall be formed to give 
advice and publish information in all questions referred to under § l of 
this Act. 

The Lieutenant, or other person to be named by him, shall act as pre¬ 
sident of the commission, and preside at the discussions. 

Members having votes on the Commission are: 

1. Three representative delegates of the Provincial Committee; 

2. Two employees of the Lieutenancy, to be elected by the President ; 

3. One representative delegate of the 2nd Section of the Provincial 
Agricultural Council; 

4. One delegate from the Chamber of Commerce and Industry in 
Rovereto; 

5. An expert elected by the faculty of medicine at Innsbruck; 

6. The Provincial Sanitary Inspector (inspector of pellagra) ap¬ 
pointed, in accordance with § 5, paragraph i of the law of January 5th., 
1896 (Bulletin of Imperial Laws, No. 17) to supervise and inspect the 
sanitary conditions of the pellagra territory; 

7. A doctor delegated by the provincial sanitary council from 
among its members; 

8. Two doctors to be placed on the commission by the Chamber 
of Doctors in Trent. 

The President is also authorized to admit other «q)erts either tem¬ 
porarily or permanently, as extraordinary members of the commission. 

Fxtraprdinary members may take part in the discussions but shall 
not vote. 
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§5. 

Before applying any of the more important provisions dealt with in 
§ I of this Act, the lyieutenant shall first hear the opinion of the Commis¬ 
sion. The Commission can propose such provisions of its own initiative. 

The execution of business by the commission is made upon instruction 
from the lyieutenant in accord with the Provincial Cotmdl. 

§ 6 . 

The Commission shall meet in Innsbruck. Members who do not re¬ 
side in Innsbruck shall be allowed an indemnity for travelling expenses 
incurred. Such indemnity shall be paid out of the pellagra fund, and the 
amount shall be fixed by the lyieutenant in accord with the Provincial 
Committee. 


§ 7 * 

The political authorities of first instance are requested to co-operate 
in the application of this Act. 

The heads of communes are compelled to assist the political authori¬ 
ties in the application of the Act. 


§ 8 , 

The communal doctors are compelled to co-operate within 
their districts and upon the request of the political authorities, 
in the application of this Act, and more especially, in regard to the supervi¬ 
sion of the institutions mentioned in § i, items i to 5. 

The communal doctors are further compelled to report to 
the political authorities, in compliance with the instructions issued by the 
lyieutenant in this respect, all cases of pellagra or of death from pellagra 
which come to their knowledge. 


§9. 

AH communal doctors who do not comply with the orders 
issued by the authorities under whose control they are placed in virtue 
of this Act, shall be fined, by the political authority of the district, to the 
extent of a sum not less than 5 and not exceeding 50 crowns. 

§ 10. 

The technical examination of maize and other comestibles, rendered 
necessary in the campaign against pellagra, shall be carried out, at the ex- 
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pense of the Pellagra Fund, by the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
S. Michele, in compliance with § 25 of the law of the January i6th., 1896 
B. h. 1. NO 89. (Eaw in regard to food stuffs). 

§ 11 - 

This Act shall come into operation on the day of publication. 

§12. 

The application of this Act is entrusted to the Minister of the Interior 
in accord with other Ministers interested. 
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ITALY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Italian Agriculture in the Last Fifty Years. 


I. — General Conditiona of Italian A{ricnitnre. 


§ I. Cbaraeteristica of Italian Agricnltnre* 


It is not easy to determine the character of Italian agriculture. It 
is even doubtful if we can speak of Italian Agriculture, considering the 
great disparity of natural and social conditions, of traditions and systems 
offered by our country. The agriculture of Italy also has to bear the con¬ 
sequences of its centuries of history, of the nation being until yesterday 
divided, while its political and legal constitution as well as the degree of its 
intellectual cultivation varied so greatly from place to place, and conse¬ 
quently agricultural enterprise and activity had not always a free field for 
development, or developed among manifold difiScultes, not always to 
be overcome, and aided in varying degree by the authorities. 

It would be easier to make oneself understood if, instead of Italian 
agriculture, we spoke of Piedmontese or Lombard, Tuscan or Emilian, 
Campanian or Apulian, Sicilian or Sardinian agriculture: since everybody 
finds that each of these expressions corresponds to a whole, however var¬ 
ied, capable of being considered in itself as the result of characteristic 
natural, historical and economical conditions. 
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§ 2 . Diversity of Conditions t Northern and Southern Agriculture. 


The differences Italian agriculture presents in the various divisions 
of the Kingdom, are such and so important that we may afl 5 rm without 
exaggeration that Italy includes in its limited territory, of little more than 
286,000 square kilometres, whatever is most typical of agriculture in the 
countries of Europe most remote from each other. Indeed, Italy presents, 
in the Alpine regions of Piedmont, Eombardy, and Veneta, natural condi 
tions that may be compared with those of Switzerland, since if the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Alpine region of Italy cannot compete with the industrious 
Swiss population in the care of forests and the improvement of livestock, 
the flourishing conditions of those Swiss industries is an end to attain which 
the Italian mountaineers must turn their attention. Close by, in the plain 
of the Po, which gradually descends to the Adriatic, we find kinds and sys¬ 
tems of cultivation that permit of comparison with the most advanced 
agriculture of the North of Europe, and not even are there wanting in the 
Polesine and Ferrarese those polders which once were the boast of Holland 
alone. The vineyards of the Piedmontese hills, in the type of their wines 
permit of comparison with French viticulture and more especially with 
that of Burgundy; as those of Eatium, Apulia and Sicily find their counter¬ 
part in Spanish agriculture, which these provinces also resemble in the cul¬ 
tivation of oranges, etc. The cultivation of cereals in the Tavoliere di Pu¬ 
glia exhibits a system of agricultural economy reminding us of that in use 
in the East of Europe. A traveller, leaving Palermo or Trapani and arriv¬ 
ing in Tunis, may imagine himself still in Sicily ; since the work of the 
Italian emigrants themselves has produced in Africa the same class of 
cultivation that is foimd in the island, with vineyards, and plantations 
of olives, almonds, sumach trees and even some attempt at the cultivation 
of cotton. 

Such analogies do not exclude the existence of Italian characteristics 
which find no counterpart in other countries ; so that, if we may say that 
Italy has its Switzerland, its France, its Spain, its Roumania and its 
Africa, perhaps none of the nations of Europe can be said to have its Italy, 
ince Italy implies a union of the most various conditions. 
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§ 3. The Climate. 


However, a study of the rural economy of Italy is first of all a study 
of agriailtural geography. Signor Cuboni (i) has recently shown that 
North Italy, through its rigid winter and warm rainy summer, is not 
unlike the countries of Central Europe. South Italy, on the other 
hand, with its mild winter and its dry summer, except for its mountainous 
parts, belongs to what botanists call the Mediterranean region, which in¬ 
cludes Northern Africa and the Coast of Asia Minor as far as Pale¬ 
stine. The two slopes of the Ligurian Apennines exhibit one of the sharpest 
contrasts in climate in the world. On the one side Europe terminates and 
on the other Africa begins. In the valleys of the Po the winter cold is 
intense, descending to 17 degrees below zero: the land, almost always covered 
with snow remains frozen from the second half of November till the end 
of March. As soon as we cross the Apennines the scene changes as if by 
magic.The snow disappears : the mean temperature rises from oP in the val¬ 
ley of the Po to above 8° in Liguria and at Naples, to 18® at Cagliari and 
ii® at Palermo. At Milan there are on an average 59 da3rs of frost, at Pa¬ 
lermo none. In summer we find the surprising phenomenon of a decrease 
in temperature as we pass from North to South. The Summer nights of 
Milan have a temperature above that of Rome, Naples or even Sicily. 

The contrast between continental and peninsular Italy and the islands 
is not only seen in the temperature, but also and even more, in the differ¬ 
ent distribution' of the rains. In the valley of the Po it rains, more or 
less, all the year and in the Alpine regions the maximum rainfall is in sum¬ 
mer. In Southern Italy, on the other hand, the greatest rainfall is in winter, 
when, that is, through the low temperature the strength of the plants is 
at least very much reduced: but in the summer there is no rain and so the 
vegetation, except in the fortunate cases of very low lying and damp 
land, is arrested by the drought. 

The marked contrast between the North and the South exerts an 
influence on the Italian flora. The flora of the valley of the Po, exclusive 
of the oases of the Lombard lakes, belongs to that of Central Europe.: its 
plants are almost the same as those of the German plain. If we cross 
the Apenines and enter Liguria, we find at once the luxuriant Mediterra¬ 
nean flora, which in more or less degree beautifies all the rest of Italy and 
is found in greater luxuriance on the African coast. The olive, the holm- 
oak, the laurel and, nearer the sea, the orange, lemon, and palms take 
the place of the oaks, olives, birches and poplars of Central Europe. 


(r) I problemi d$iragriooUma meridionals in the JRaesegna eon i m p oranea, N<> 5» Z909* 
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Mnth these trees there is a splendid supply of shrubs, bulbous plants, 
and perennial grasses, such as myrtles, lentiscs, phillyrea, asphodel, 
acanthus and many other forms that inspired the art of antiquity and 
the renaissance. 


§ 4. The Soil. 

Nor are the conditions of the soil less variable. The legend has been 
long exploded that Italy is a country of great fertility. The title garden of 
nature, applied by strangers to some fortunate region, like the lake of Como 
or the Gulf of Naples, cannot be extended to the whole peninsula and the 
Italian islands. 

Italy, if we except the valley of the Po and a few other smaller valleys, 
is principally a country of hill and mountain, and in many parts, of high 
mountain often precipitous and desert. There is therefore a part of the 
country hopelessly unproductive. Even the fertile part includes a long 
succession of poor pasture lands, not admitting of cultivation really and 
truly so called, and in the lower parts there is a series of torrent beds and 
swamps the produce of which, under present conditions, is very unsatis¬ 
factory. To these conditions the thoughtlessness of man has largely con¬ 
tributed, especially by the injudicious destruction of the forests. But 
in contrast with this it is but just to say that wherever we can speak of fer¬ 
tile land in Italy, as for exemple much of that in the valley of the Po, the 
fertility is due not alone to the liberality of Nature but also to the patient 
industry of many generations of farmers. In Italy, wherever we find fa¬ 
vorable conditions of soil, they have almost alwajrs been created by labour 
and capital. Where they are wanting they can only be provided by means 
of capital and labour. The soil of Bower Lombardy with its marvellous 
system of irrigation, so much admired throughout the world was origin¬ 
ally but a succession of- stony wastes: the rich land of the Bolognese 
plain was formed by means of successive embankments ; the lands of the 
Polesine and Ferrarese were acquired for agriculture by means of drainage 
and requite powerful pumps for their preservation. The Southern land 
receives life from the sun ; but on the condition that in the summer heat it 
be tendered also humid by means of irrigation. The whole South is and 
will be in the future only a poor country unless it succeed in enridiing it- 
fldf by means of industry with a perennial watersupply. The whole hilly 
region, occupying the greater part of Italy, in the condition into whi(^ 
it has been reduced by former deforestation and the want of a good water 
system is in many places almost sterile. And if it is not so everywhere 
and there is a possibility that the Italian hiUs may be profitably cultivated 
and attain a high degree of intensive cultivation, that may occur, .and al> 
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ready has occurred in part, especially in Central Italy, on the condition of 
a costly system for preventing landslips and hindering the denudation 
of the soil by the rains. 

§ 5. Character and Conditions of Afirionltnral Progress in Italy, 

Consequently, in Italy the farmers' work is not merely connected 
with agricultural production; but his industry must be extended to the 
preservation of the elements indispensable to it: the soil and the climate. 
And as its past progress was due to this, so the future progress of Italian 
agriculture must also be subordinated to it. 

Such conditions, together with the great difference of climate and soil 
of our country above referred to, necessarily render progress difficult and 
slow, as various processes and precautions are required, which, being of 
unequal efficacy, cannot cause a uniform development. Yet it would be 
a mistake to imagine that the obstacle is invincible and that our country 
cannot derive considerable advantages precisely from its diversified cha¬ 
racter. 

And indeed, it is a case of different elements, may be at present 
disunited, but not so discordant as to permit of no harmonious ar¬ 
rangement. In an occupation, like agriculture, the results of which are 
subject to the seasons and other natural accidents, the difference of 
conditions and the multiplicity of products may give useful compensation, 
and as it were serve as an insurance if not for private, yet for the Na¬ 
tional, economy. Consequently, if with variety of aptitudes there be 
prudent specialisation also in the future, as we find luminous examples of 
it in the past, Italian agriculture may become a more perfect organism, 
precisely because more complex, and Italy may resume her post as mistress 
of the civilised world in the agricultural field. The goal is distant, but 
that does not say it cannot be one day reached and that the Italian 
farmers should not strive to reach it with all their might. 


II. — Italian Agricnltare in the Period of the National Rerlval. 

§ t. DedoieUey of General Statistics, 

I. In order to institute a really instructive comparison between the 
present condition of agriculture in Italy and its condition fifty years ago, 
we should need to have an agricultural census of the Kingdomat the date 
of its, constitution or at least statistics of the several States into which 
Italy was divided, for the last period of their existence. But we have 
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neither the former nor the latter. We must content ourselves with an 
attempt made by Correnti and Maestri, which although based on most 
imperfect and partly conjectural data, we esteem worthy of consideration, 
on account of the recognised competence of those two distinguished statis¬ 
ticians, observers equally sagacious and conscientious. And we can¬ 
not help saying that if we have any information as to the condition of agri¬ 
culture at the date of the constitution of the Kingdom, that is due to the pat¬ 
riotic spirit by which the men of that day were inspired in all their work. 

The Annuario Statistico (i) of Correnti and Maestri was not only a 
work of scholars, but of Italians, Wishing to show what their country 
was at the moment of the “ risorgimento ", they were necessarily compelled 
in the period of foreign domination to treat of geographical Italy. But 
they continued to give their attention to the subject after the constitution 
of the Kingdom, extending their statistical investigations even to the pro¬ 
vinces not yet annexed, with a sense of nationality and a courage that to-day 
may seem rash. So in their agricultural statistics for 1864 (2) are included 
data for the provinces of Venetia and Mantua and the province of Rome. 


§ 2. Principal Kinds of Cnltivation and Produce. 

The distribution of the land from the point of view of agricultural 
economy was established by Maestri, as follows, the data being to a great 
extent approximate. 

Hectaret 


Ploughed lands with or without vines .11,541,422 

Natural and artificial meadows. 1,208,381 

Ricefields . 144.907 

Olive Plantations. 583,268 

Chestnut woods . 595*832 

Forests . 4,434,569 

Pasture Land .. . . . . 5.599.588 

Pools, Valleys and Marshes. 1,170,882 

Uncultivated Land . 2,885,345 


Productive or Estimated Productive Area . . . 28,164,194 (3) 

(z) Annuario sksUsUco UaUano^ 1857-58. 

(a). Annuofio staUsUco UaUano, 1864. 

(3) Tliis area seems excessive when compared with that reported later by the Florence 
MiUtary Gcogiai^cal Institute, whidi established the area of the Kingdom at 286,68a.ax 
8q« Kids. The excess is partly due to some of the areas, like that given for natural and 
artSlidalmeadowsfbeing included also in other classes. 
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The figures referring to the area of the various kinds of land are foll¬ 
owed by those of the principle produce : 

HectoUtr« 


Wheat .33,820,000 

Maize.16,900,000 

Rice . 1,433.000 

Other Cereals .17,150,000 

Cereals .71,303,000 

Potatoes . 9,558,000 

Dry Vegetables. 4,108,000 

Chestnuts . 5,395,000 

Wine . 24,003,000 

Oil . 1,565,000 


Even at that date as at present, Italian agriculture was characterised 
by the prevalence of the cultivation of cereals. Italy devoted to this more 
than half of her ploughed land, while France only cultivated a third of hers 
with cereals. So that Italy in proportion produced more than France. 
But, observed Maestri, this was not a matter for boasting, since this super¬ 
iority was altogether to the detriment of the production of cattle foods 
and the relative livestock improvement, which was carried on nowhere, 
except in Eombardy. So, while in France more than a third of the cereals 
sown were cattle foods, in Italy these formed only about a tenth. The 
cultivation of rice was of special importance at that time, both on account 
of the intelligent method of its cultivation and the amountof the production, 
which was far the largest in Europe ; so that it was exported in considerable 
quantities. The yield from the ricefields in Upper Italy varied from 18 
to 60 hectolitres of rice in husks, from which from 30 to 50 % husked rice 
was obtained. On the other hand, the general average yield of wheat 
was very small, even supposing that 3 million and a half of hectares were 
under cultivation, since only 9 hectolitres could be reckoned to the hectare. 
Yet it was calculated that the yield of cereals was little less than three 
hectolitres per head of the population. 

Among the ligneous plants cultivated also at that date the vine 
was chief, with an average 3deld of 25 million hectolitres, and next the olive 
from which 1% million hectolitres of oil were derived. The mulberry leaf 
nourished enough silkworms for a total yield of 214 million francs. 

Besides the above, many other, herbaceous and %aeous plants were 
cultivated md are still cultivated, such as hemp and flax in Upper Italy 
and tobacco in. Central and Southern Italy. Then in Sicily and the Nea- 
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politan Provinces cotton was cultivated supplying about 6o thousand 
quintals of raw cotton and about twice as much of seeds. Its cultivation 
has now been almost abandoned, although attempts have been made re¬ 
cently to revive it. Also at that date in the Southern Provinces there 
was a very extensive cultivation of the orange group of trees, as well as of 
the almond, carob bean, and prickly pear, and everywhere fruit trees and 
vegetables, although there is no detailed information with regard to these. 

In cattle, the poverty of Italy was manifest. The statistics gave for 
the whole Kingdom only 3,700,000 head of homed cattle, 1,300,000 horses, 
12,000,000 head of sheep and goats, and 3,800,000 pigs, while it must be 
said, that comparison with later census returns shows that this number of 
sheep and pigs must have been considerably exaggerated. So Maestri 
lamented that Italy had less than half the homed cattle that France bred ; 
the horses, asses, mules and sheep were still less in proportion ; only the 
pigs were in excess. But altogether there were only 22 million head of 
all kinds, which, with the necessary deductions only gave 7 million head of 
large cattle, insufficient for so large a cultivable area. 

§ 3. The Amount of Agricultural Production, 

Maestri attempted a calculation of the gross yield of Italian agri- 
<nilture based on the amount of vegetable and animal produce derived 
from it, a calculation we must regard as largely imaginary, and which can 
only be accepted very approximately. 

According to it, the gross yield from Italian agriculture would be about 
3 milliards of francs, of which a little more than two milliards would be 
derived from the produce of the soil and less than a milliard from animal 
produce. These 3 milliards would mean about 120 frs. per inhabitant. 

§ 4. Trade in Agricultural Produce. 

The following figures showing the foreign trade in agricultural pro¬ 
duce will help us to form a less imperfect idea of the relative importance 
of Italian agricultural production at the beginning of the fifty years’ per¬ 
iod. We begin with the cereals 



Wheat. 3.302,548 2,489,177 

Maiee. 660,839 534.030 

Rice. 128,896 332,540 

Other Cereals. 623,423 5II.939 


Total.4,715,706 3,867,686 
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For the cattle trade we have the following figures: 

laportcd BaEi>ortod 


Homed Catle. 247,251 144,757 

Horses. 20,310 18,138 

Sheep. 175,108 225,680 

Pigs. 76,996 86,275 


In the case of the above goods the total imports only exceeded the ex¬ 
ports by about 50 million francs. Now if account be taken of other pro¬ 
ducts, of which the export exceeded the import or which were exclusively 
exported, such as wine, oil, hemp, flax, oranges etc., certain dye plants, 
dried fruit and vegetables, which at that time instead of being imported 
were exported from many parts in considerable quantity, we may affirm 
that Italy at the beginning of the fifty year period, while its agricultural 
wealth was small, still sufficed for itself. 

§ 5. Hopes for the Agricultural Revival of Italy. 

The most authoritative writers of the time, recognised that Italy's 
supremacy in agriculture, once uncontested, had now been lost and that it 
was necessary with the political revival to provide for this principal branch 
of economic prodction. Therefore, in those early days the most distin¬ 
guished Italians, scientific agriculturists, economists and politicians gave 
their minds and hearts to agriculture and founded their best hopes for the 
future of the country on its revival. Among them all it is sufficient to men¬ 
tion one, the Count Cavour. He, who in his days of waiting and retirement 
found favorite occupation and consolation in agriculture, spoke as follows in 
Parliament: As soon as I have, as far as in me lies, given Italy to the Ita¬ 
lians, all my care shall be given to the advancement of its agriculture. 
In that direction I see a future so great and flattering, that I shall never 
be contented till I have done enou^ to realise it for the honour and glory 
of my country."' 


III. — lUly in the Thirty Years* I871-I9W. 

§ I, Division of the National Territory. 

There is no general report on e^cultural cultivation and produce 
resting oh a really positive basis either for the period immediately follow¬ 
ing the constitution of the Kingdom, nor indeed for that immediately after 
1870. Yet from some official publications of the Agricultural Department 
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and some general enquiries one may very approximately infer what was 
the state of agriculture at the end of the 19th. century. 

In 1894 an attempt was made to establish a general classification of 
the territory of the Kingdom according to the different kinds of land, with 
the following results: 

Hectaret 


Land fit for sowing with herbaecous plants. 8,502,318 

Land for specialised cultivation with ligneous plants . . . 1,095,649 

Meadows . 5 > 5 i 9»539 

Kitchen gardens, orchards and gardens. 150,000 

Chestnut woods . 412,491 

Forest Land. 4,092,731 

Alpine Pastures . 358,776 

Poor or Sterile Land (including about a million hectares 

capable of cultivation). 3,878,187 


Unproductive Land (Water, roads, buildings, with 500,000 
hectares of reclaimable land and 2 million hectares of 
land unproductive through its high elevation) . . . 4,649,204 

Territory of the Kingdom . .28,658,895 

The above classification gave rise to much just criticism on many 
grounds. People were alarmed at the large area shown as unproductive 
or almost so. 

But it must be observed that the amount of this area was not really 
ascertained, but was the result of a subtraction, so that it may be corrected 
by variations in the other classes, some of which seem to show an amount 
inferior to the truth. So, among the lands for sowing are not included 
artificial meadows nor fallow land. The subtraction of these would consid¬ 
erably decrease the amount shown as unproductive land. The land 
under wheat according to this classification would be 4,500,000 hectares 
and that under maize 1,900,000. 


§ 2. AnnuBl Yield of the Soil. 

The data possessed up to recently relative to the annual yield, even 
of the principal crops, is no less imperfect. We, however, give the following. 
table prepared from information collected during the long period from 1870 
to 1879, in which year the new agricultural statistical service began to 
work. “ 
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Yield 


PRODUCE 

Measttrc 

of the Year or Period 

ATctage 



of Maximum 
Productioti 

tit MitilitiHtn 

Production 

Wheat. 

Million 

Hectolitres 

65/) 

30.6 

500 

Maize. 

1 

354 

21.0 

30.0 

Rice. 


18.4 

6.1 

8x)3 

Barley and Rye . . . 

• 

5-2 

4-3 

5-5 

Oats. 

» 

7.4 

5-7 

Kidney Beans, Lentils 
and Peas. 

» 

2.5 

1-3 

^•5 

1.9 

Broad Beans, Chickpeas, 
Lupines, Vetches . . 

• 

34 

30 

3-1 

Potatoes. 

Million 

Quintals 

7.2 

6.9 

7.0 

Hemp. 

» 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

Flax. 

» 

0.23 

0.17 

0.2 

Chestunts. 

» 

5*7 

2.6 i 

4.0 

Vines . 

Million 

Hectolitres 

53*9 i 

20.7 

32.5 

Olives. 

» 

3-5 

0.6 

2.4 

Oranges, etc. 

Million 

Fruits 

5*2 

2.9 

3-5 

Cocoons . 

Million 

kilogrammes 

56.6 

I 5 -I 

1 


§ 3. Liyestook Improvement, 

The Census of Horses in 1876 and that of the other kinds of animals 
in 1881 give us an idea of the position of livestock improvement in the period 
between the constitution of the Kingdom and the present day. The foll¬ 
owing are the results: 

Number 


Horses. 657,544 

Asses. 674,246 

l£ules and Hinnies. 293,868 

Homed Cattle .4,772,162 

Buffaloes. 11,070 

Sheep.8,596,108 

Goats.2,016,307 

Pigs.1,163,916 
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Comparing these figures with those collected by Maestri at the date 
of the constitution of the Kingdom we find an increase of i million head 
of homed cattle; on the other hand there is a decrease in all the other 
species, especially in the pigs. The doubt, however, arises whether, especially 
for these latter, Maestri’s figures were correct. What can be affirmed 
with no fear of contradiction is that livestock improvement, after twenty 
years of national life was still very backward in Italy and showed a great 
inferiority of our country in comparison with other European nations that 
had made greater progress in agriculture. 


§ 4. AJmoat Stationary Coaditloa of Italian Agriealtnre, 


The above statistics seem to show an alm ost stationary condition of 
Italian agriculture. Does this correspond with the tmth, especially for the 
period 1871-1900, or is it the result of an erroneous statement of the facts? 
While we cannot ignore the effect of the imperfect method followed in the 
statistical investigations, which has been clearly revealed by the results 
obtained by the new agricultural statistical ^rvice, we do not think that 
the old statistics quite hid the trath and have concealed from us a really 
considerable general advance. 

Besides, it is known to every one, independently of any statistical 
reports, that the revival, that has taken place in the agriculture of the 
most civilised countries of Europe, began comparatively very late in Italy. 
Statistics, it is obvious cannot show the first beginnings of a forward 
movement in the ten years 1891-1900, which had, as was natural, a greater 
importance in point of quality than of quantity. Statistics cannot show 
the progress achieved by a few pioneers: there are no instmments of sufficient 
delicacy even where there is excellent organization. For a movement to 
be observable, it must be a mass movement. Now such a movement 
did not take plac in Italy until within the last ten years. 


§ 5. Foreign Trade in Agrienltural Prodnee. 


This statement of ours is confirmed by Statistics of international trade 
in agricultural produce, which taken all together ^ow a quite stationary 
condition. 
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Amount of Import and Export Trade in Agricultural Produce in thl Thirty 

Years, 1870-1900. 


Avcmge for Vhre Teut 

Import! Export! 

Ft!. Vn, 

1871-1875 265,022,000 286,134,000 

1876-1880.292,120,000 349,467,000 

1880-1885 251,420,000 341,700,000 

1885-1890.342,^1,000 263,893,000 

1890-1895.226,782,000 230,340,000 

1895-1900.290,078,000 244,324,000 


The consideration of the figures for separate articles would not 
modify the impression made by the total amounts. There would only be 
an indication of progress in the amount of manure imported, which from 
about 3 million francs in 1871 rose to more than 15 millions in 1900 and that 
of agricultural machinery which rose from less than a million francs in 
1888 to more than 4 millions in 1894. The sudden fall in the exports 
rising gradually from 250 millions in 1871 to 400 millions in 1883 and re¬ 
maining above 300 millions in the period 1875-1887 was chiefly due to the 
cessation of the exportation of wine to France, after the rupture of the treaty 
of commerce. 

§ 6. Causes that have impeded Agricultural Progress in Italy, 

We have already mentioned what hopes our best men had of an agri¬ 
cultural revival in Italy. They thought that by the breath of liberty 
the soil itself would be quickened. Unfortimately, the result did not 
answer these patriotic anticipations. What were the causes of the sad 
reality ? 

Two causes were repeatedly insisted upon in the past: 1st., the ignor¬ 
ance of the agricultural population and its resistance to any innovation; 
2nd., the heavy taxes. The influence of neither the one nor the other 
can be excluded; but it would be a mistake to hold that such influence 
was either exclusive or preponderant. In our opinion, the principal cause 
that hindered the progress of Italian agriculture in these thirty years was 
the extreme scarcity of capital, necessary for the transformation of the 
soil and the intensification of cultivation, that, as we have already shown, 
are the fundamental conditions of all agricultural progress, especially in 
a densely peopled country like ours, which in 1871 had 93 inhabitants 
per sq. Km. or 20 more than there are to-day in France. 
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This being granted, it is easy to convince ourselves of the great effect 
the absorption of capital by means of public loans issued to meet the urgent 
necessities of the State, and as a consequence, of the provinces and com- 
mimes, must have had on Italian agriculture. Before the high rate of inter¬ 
est and the low price of Government annuities, every other investment, 
and especially agricultural investments with their modest returns had to 
give way. But another circumstance must be remarked, the effect of which 
was similar, namely the enormous sale of ecclesiastical property by the State, 

These alienations made it possible for anyone desiring land and ready 
to invest his own money to purchase without improving the land, and 
often to purchase more land by means of payments at long date 
in instalments, than he had available money for. Another fact 
to be borne in mind is the change in the civil law, by the pro¬ 
mulgation of the new Code in 1865. Through the abolition of fdei- 
commissi and majorat, and by the reform in the law of succession, many 
estates were divided and as a consequence many mortgage debts and 
sales were occasioned. 

These two facts were more closely connected in their effects 
than would appear at a first glance, as both contributed to the 
rapid transfer of property from owner to owner and to that general lowering 
of the price of land which absorbed the little capital available and diverted 
it for a time from any investment in land and agricultural improvements. 
Whoever was compelled at that time to sell did so at a loss; but for, 
the same reason others found it possible to buy. There was, in a word, 
at that time, a speculation in land, which, diverting capital from production 
arrested, at least for a certain time, the progress of agriculture. 

Two other facts also may be added. The first, the excessive develop¬ 
ment of viticulture, resulting in a serious crisis, through the rupture of 
commercial relations with France. 

To say the truth, this rupture was rather the accidental cause of the 
crisis. The true cause was that viticulture had been extended without 
provision being made for the regulation of the wine industry, or for a 
certain market for the produce. 

Perishable raw material like grapes and must can not be produced, 
without the producer being exposed to the tyranny of intermediaries, and 
the risk of suden changes in the market price. It was attempted to reduce 
the effects of the crisis by more favorable commercial treaties with Ger¬ 
many and Austria; but the compensation was insuflSdent and the wounds 
were not healed, until later when the home market absorbed the whole 
produce of the vineyards. 

Another cause of far greater gravity that retarded the agricultural 
progi^ of Italy was the crisis occasioned in the whole of Europe by trans¬ 
atlantic competition in the production of grain, especially wheat. The 
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consequences of this are too well known, for us to dwell on them 
here. Nor shall we here touch on the very delicate question of the 
customs dues on grain, which arc held to l^e a vital necessity for 
Italian agriculture. It will be enough, in mentioning the causes that 
have retarded the agricultural progress of our country to include also the 
crisis in the production of grain, which had more serious consequences in 
other countries of Europe than in ours, causing cultivation to be abandoned 
in many places, for example, in England, where agriculture had previously 
attained its highest development. 

In conclusion we have no foundation for asserting that Italian agri¬ 
culture made no progress in the thirty years 1871-1900. But it is certain 
that its progress was impeded by manifold ciramistances in part arresting 
it and and in part rendering null its effects. 


(To be continued). 


Ghino Valenti, 

Professor at the University of Sienna. 


RUGGERI AI^FREDO, gerenfe responsabile. 
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CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 
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DENMARK. 

regent news 


Distributive Associations. 

CommunUaUd by our Official Correspondmt. 

In reference to the statements published in the number for Septem¬ 
ber 1911, of the Bulletin of the Bureau of Economic and Social Institu¬ 
tions " on the development and present state of the Distributive Associa¬ 
tions of Denmark, we give below the chief points of the financial situation 
of the General Union of these co-operative sodeties in 1911. 

On the 1st. of January, 1911, 1,142, that is more than four fifths 
of the associations, formed part of the General Union, with a total of 
164,000 members. 

A year later (ist. January, 1912) twenty-seven new associations 
had been added to the number. The following data show the progress 
of the movement since 1896. 

Number of Aasodatioos Workbig Capital 

bdoDgiag in miMona 

to tbe Union of Crowns 


1896. 310 4.2 

1903. 852 19.8 

1910 H42 46.1 

1911 1169 48.8 


Their reserve funds, which on January ist., 19x0 amounted to 2,775,000 
crowns, amounted on January-xst., X9XX to 3,250,000 crowns and on Jan¬ 
uary xst., X9X2 to 3,690,000 crowns. 

The General Union is not devoted to commerce alone, for it spends a 
considerable amount also in the promotion of industries. The following 
table shows the amounts spent in both of these branches. 
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Industries 



1 Amounts spent in millions of crowns 

Amounts spent in millions of crowns 



1911 

1910 

1909 


X9XX 

19x0 

1909 

Section: 




Coffee-roasting . 

2.14 

1.76 

1-57 

Colonial Produce 

3405 

32.84 

29.90 

Manufacture of 




Manufactures. . 

2.68 

chocolate . . 

0.47 

0.44 

0.39 

3-57 

300 

Sdge-tools . . 


Manufacture of 




2.92 

2.62 

2-37 

sugar .... 

0.23 

0.22 

0.19 

Grain. 

2.13 

2.17 

1-75 

Manufacture of 




Wood. 




tobacco and 




0.13 

0.15 

0.14 

cigars .... 

0.64 

0-57 

0.52 

Wines. 

0.21 

0.19 

0.20 

Manufacture of 




Heavy goods. . 

0.22 

0.22 

0.21 

ropes . : . . 

0.36 

0-34 

0.34 

Bicycles .... 

0.09 

0.15 

0.16 

Manufacture of 

0.90 

0.81 



soap. 

0-73 





Manufacture of 








chemicals. . . 

0.22 

0.20 

0.17 





Knitted goods . 

0.13 

0.09 

0.08 





Spice-grinders . 

0.25 

0.23 

0.19 





Tea. 

0.14 

0.14 

0.13 

Total . . . 

43-32 

41-34 

37-41 

Total . . . 

5-48 

4.80 

4-31 


Thus, we may see an increase in financial importance in the transac¬ 
tions of nearly every branch. The profits, which in 1910 amounted to 
2,350,000 crowns rose in 1911 to 2,710,000 crowns, an advance of about 
400,000 crowns, but of this stun 70,000 crowns had been carried forward 
from the preceding year. The amount was distributed as follows: 

UIIMnn. 

ri oownt 


Interest on shares and reserve funds.0.20 

To the associations (6 %).2.05 

Extinction of Debt on real estate.0.25 

Sum reserved for renewals.0.25 

Carried forward to the next year.0.03 


Total .... 2.78 
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The associations belonging to the General Union received 6 % on 
34,210,000 crowns, the amount of the purchases giving claim to dividend. 

At the same time, the capital of the General Union was increased by 
half a million crowns, So it results, according to the report of the General 
Union, that its partners, the associations, have gained 8 % on the total 
of their expenditure in purchases giving claim to dividends. This rate of 
interest is what must be considered by the associations if they wish to have 
an exact idea of the advantages they derive from their adhesion to the 
General Union. We show below the Financial situation of the Union for 
the year ist. January, 1911 - ist. January, 1912. 


Financial Situation of the General Union. 


I... . ... " ■■■ ..— 

1 Aflieta 

1 (milfions of crowns) 

L.. . 

Inabilities 

(millions ot crowns) 


xst Jan., 

ist Jan., 


ist Jan., 

xst Jan.. 


19x2 

Z91X 


19x2 

X91Z 

Stock of goods . . 

5-99 

505 

Co-operation Ac- 






count. 

0.76 

0.68 

Cash in hand . . 

0,05 

0.06 







Reserve Pimds Ac- 



Inventory .... 

0.27 

0.38 

count . 

3.25 

2.78 

I^anded property . 

315 

313 

Dividend Account 

0.16 

015 

Due by Various 



I^oans Account . . 

2.77 

2.63 

Debtors .... 

7.60 

6.62 







Insurance Account 






against Pall in 






Prices. 

0.20 

0.20 




Less Value of Buil- 






dings. 

2.25 

2 JOO 




Insurance (Strikes) 






Account .... 

0.07 

0.07 




Insurance Account 

O.IO 

0.10 




Loans on property 

1-35 

1-37 




Various Creditors. 

3.36 

2.87 




Last years’ Balance 

0.08 

0.04 




Net Surplus • . . 

2.71 

2-35 

1 Total . . . 

17.06 

* 5*4 

Total . . . 

17.06 

15.04 
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CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Some Typical Examples of Co-operation for Production and Sale. 


Sources: 

Report of the 8th. National Congress of Agricultural Syndicates, Toulouse. Union of the 
South, X912. (Reports by M. Henry lAtabertin, President of the Toulouse Co-operative 
Violet Growers* Society; M. Claude Marty, Vice-President of the Co-operative Stables 
Society of the South; M. A. Salgues, Vice-President of the Haute-Garonne Co-operative 
Wine Society). 

Petit, C. : I,a Cooptotive pour la vente des p8ches et autres fruits A Milleiy (RhOne). {Co¬ 
operative Society for the Sale of Peaches and Other Fruit at Millery), Bulletin of the Union 
of the Agricultural Syndicates of the Alps and Provence. June, 1912. 


§ I. Haute Garonne Cooperative Wine Society, 

This society was formed at Toulouse in 1904: its principal object is 
the collective sale of wine produced in the 732 hectares of vineyards of 
the district, the property of 72 landowners, large and small producers 
of wines of the most various character, red and white, ordinary wines, and 
wines de luxe. Every member engages to deliver at least the half of the 
wine he makes and may deliver the whole amount. 

The wines are valued by a special commission and the prices fixed 
in accordance with a tariff established at the General Meeting, immediately 
after the vintage. The average price is generally rather above than 
below the wh(fiesale trade prices; that is, however, not of great importance 
as such prices only serve for a provisional and conventional estimate of 
the wines delivered. The members may obtain adavances of so much per 
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cent on this conventional value of their consiguments ; afterwards there is 
a regular and final settlement of accounts in accordance with the real pri¬ 
ces obtained from the sales. 

The consiguments have been on an average 13,000 hectolitres a yesiX, 
except in 1910 when the vintage was almost nil — and have been alto¬ 
gether 80,000 hectolitres for 1,500,000 frs market price. 

The society has adopted, as a technical principle, the mixture of its 
wines in such a manner as to furnish a series of types corresponding to the 
demands of its customers. For this purpose, it has built a cellar capable 
of holding 17,000 hectolitres, which cost 125,000 frs. To this amount we 
must add the working capital to cover the cost of business operations and 
the advances to members. Altogether the society has sometimes had en¬ 
gagements of over 300,000 frs. with the Banks. 

What results has the society been able to show ? The first year they 
were not too good, in consequence of the deterioration of about 6,000 hec¬ 
tolitres of wine due to defects in the vats; but succeeding years compen¬ 
sated for this loss, and to-day, in case of liquidation, the society would 
be able to show a total profit of 100,000 frs, that is, an average profit of 
II %, or 1.25 % per hectolitre. 

It has been stated by some that if the society sold all its wine directly 
to consumers it would make a larger profit: but the writer of the re¬ 
port from which we reproduce these data, points out that it would take 
some time before a clientele cordd be obtained to absorb 12,000 hectoli¬ 
tres a year, and that for the present the producers should be satisfied to 
obtain the prices that wholesale dealers receive f^rom retail traders. Ac¬ 
count should be also taken of the difficulties inherent in the co-operative 
character of the society which cannot act with the same freedom as a com¬ 
mercial undertaking, nor avail itself of a picked and experienced 
staff, and does not rest on a solid financial basis. The society, in fact, 
was formed without capital and at first availed itself of loans in current 
accoimt granted by the Bank of France, on the security of the unlimited 
joint and several liability of its members. Later on, however, the Bank 
was not satisfied with this guarantee and asked for a payment of 25,000 
frs. Then the society had recourse to mutual agricultural credit, and by 
means of another payment of 25,000 francs constituted a capital of 50,000 
frs, on the strength of which it could obtain a credit of 500,000 frs from the 
Toulouse Regional Bank, and later on a loan of 100,000 frs at 2 % exting- 
uishable in 25 years on the security of the real estate of the society. The 
society thus obtained a solid financial basis. 

But the members had to face another disappointment. They be¬ 
lieved that the co-operative character of the society, and the rigorous se¬ 
lection of the contributions guaranteed by the rules, would create confid¬ 
ence in the consumers and facilitate the sale of their produce. They 
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had forgotten that in commerce prices are more important than confid¬ 
ence. The consumers, in fact, could only pay slight attention to the 
brand of the society and the co-operative distributive societies showed no 
fraternal indulgence for the wines of co-operative societies for production, 
while the dealers spared no effort in combating this new instrument for 
the lowering of prices. 

I^et it be added that in accordance with the strictest co-operative prin¬ 
ciples, the society forbade itself large purchases of wine for mixing which 
might have rendered its own light wines more saleable. So it found it had 
to face bitter competition; so that, if the society has facilitated for indi- 
\idual wine farmers the sale of their isolated stock of wine, it has only 
transferred their difficulties to the group of associated producers. However, 
it remains the moral representative of the wine growers and exercises an 
authoritative influence against the extension of fraud. From the experiences 
of the above society, the writer draws conclusions of a general charater as 
to the organisation of co-operative societies for production. The co-oper¬ 
ative idea is good in itself and deserves the encouragement that Govern¬ 
ments give it today; it is certain, however, it should only be put in 
practice with great circumspection: in every case there should first be a 
diligent study of the available resources and the utmost care should be 
taken to secure a good system of management. The experience of the 
Haute Garonne Wine Society shows that, if it overcame its difficulties, this 
is largely due to the high character of its managers. Certainly, things 
would not have gone so well if the members had not had serious reas¬ 
ons for remaining faithful to co-operation. The first reason was that of 
immediate interest : the producer sold his wine at a better price, and was 
more certain of selling it, and with less trouble and anxiety, and had the 
advantage of a large advance, up to 75%. There is also the remoter 
interest : he knows there is a sure sale for his wine. If he is ill or dies, 
leaving heirs who cannot work, they will not have to fear the craft of 
dealers, the vineyard will continue to contribute to the needs of the 
household. Finally, the sentiment of solidarity has not been neglected ; 
it has had a salutary reawakening, thanks to this association. 

§ 2. Co-operative Society of Millery (Rhdne) for the Sale 
of Peaches and other Fruit, 

The farmers of the South have, in recent years, under the guidance 
of the Union of the Syndicates of the Alps and Provence, endeavoured 
to unite in societies for the collective sale of their produce, especially of 
their flowers and fruit. The co-operative S3rstem has given good results 
in this field, as the societies of Vallauris (Alpes-Maritimes), Cabiitees 
d'Aigues (Vaucluse) (i) etc, show. An interesting example of the move- 

(i) SeeBuUetin of Economic aud Social JntcUisence, Jvaio, 1911, p. 54; April, 19x2, p. 46. 
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ment is presented by the co-operative society of Millery (Rh6ne) founded 
in 1910 among the fruitgrowers of that district, especially the peach grow¬ 
ers. 97 out of about no fruit growers in the commune are members. 
Jointiiy and severally liable by the rules, they were able to obtain from the 
South Bast Regional Agricultural Credit Bank an amount of 4,000 frs to 
meet the initial expense of instalment. In its first year (1910), the society 
paid its members, after 15 days, 50 % of the net sale price obtained on 
the various markets, and at the end of the year the other half, less their 
proportion of the general expenses and a small amount kept back for the 
reserve fund. 

In 1911, this last deduction was reduced, and did not exced 20 centimes 
per kg. After this experiment, the society decided in future to pay 
the whole amount due to each member 15 days after sale, except his small 
contribution of 10 centimes the kg, which entitles him to an eventual 
dividend at the end of the year. 

In 1910, after payment of expenses, the society was able to pay on an 
average <^.80 fr. per quintal. In 1911, it paid 37.95 frs per quintal for 
78.491 kg, of fruit sold, retaining 0.094 fr. per kg. for expenses and 
reserve fimd. 

Before the society existed, the producers generally received no more 
than 17, 18, 20 or 22 frs. for their fruit, whether good or bad. 

The difference went into the pockets of the local middlemen, who, 
in two or three years, had enriched themselves at the expense of the 
farmers. 

The mode of working of the society is simple : a manager is entrusted 
with all the business, receives the goods, packs them, forwards them, re¬ 
ceives payment and distributes the money among the members, utilising 
the material the Board of Management entrusts him with. Two members 
of the society assist him and decide the class in which the fruit must be 
placed in its turn and according to the order of its registration in the 
books. After this first operation, the fruit is weighed and its class and 
weight are entered in the members' book. 

All the fruit received in a week is sold and paid for according to the 
average price for each class. 

It is interesting to note the average prices received for peaches which 
axe, as we have said, the most important class of fruit cultivated in the re¬ 
gion. In 1911, first quality peaches attained the price of 75,60 fr.; second 
quality, 62,30 frs.; third quality, 39,45 frs. 

Now, in 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, first quality peaches were sold on the 
Paris markets at 75 frs. gross. The society received 75.60 frs. net. 

This is easy to explain when we consider that it practises sale of its first 
quality fruit, as far as possible, against order without its passing through 
the markets: the profits are always large and are seen to be still larger when 
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reflect that the above price is irrespective of the still considerable 
quantity of goods sold on the market by commissioners. 

Every year, thanks to increasing business relations, sales against 
order increase and the day will soon arrive when the society will be able 
to sell all its produce directly. 

The society has a very perfect financial information service, so that 
ill 1910 it had no loss to complain of and in 1911 only 200 frs. against about 
30,000 frs. net revenue. Its busy season is from June 15th to October 20th ; 
it sells cherries, strawberries, peaches, apricots, p^ums, pears and almonds. 

The manager is paid so much per quinta^ and it is altogether to his 
interest to adopt the most economic system of transport. The writer of 
the report from which we reproduce this information, concludes with some 
advice to the organisers of these co-operative attempts. Thus, for example, 
their district should not be too large, not more than a commune. The 
constant and strict supervision, and diligent carrying out of the regula¬ 
tions ; wh"ch are the first elements of success, do not permit of an extens¬ 
ive distrct. 


§ 3, The Tonlonae Violet Orowera* Co-operative Society, 


In the distrct of Ivaiande and Aucau\nile *n Haute Garonne, Parma 
violets are largely cultivated : up to a few [years ago, the cultivators sold 
their produce in the season between October and April, on the Toulouse 
market, where many intermediaries bought them to forward to customers 
in France and abroad, making a considerable profit. 

The producers saw that if they organised they could obtain for them¬ 
selves the profits .made by the dealers, and, after constituting a syndicate, 
in 1908 they founded a co-operative society, of which 124 of the 300 violet 
growers of the district became members. 

The new society received encouragement and assistance, also from the 
Toulouse Regional Mutual Credit Bank; but even so it was not able at 
once to overcome all the obstacles encountered [by every co-operative 
body, whether in introducing a habit of association among the agricultural 
population, or organising the business of the association and meeting the 
violent opposition of the dealers. But this is the history of almost all co¬ 
operative societies. Many members deserted the field, so that to-day the 
number is reduced to 64. Nevertheless, the society managed to make a 
way for itself and establish its position. 

The following, according to information supplied by its president, 
is the sjTStem on which it works. Every morning early the members 
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bring their bunches of violets to the headquarters of the society: a 
special commission attaches a number to these, marking their quality, 
according to a pre-established scale. The weight of the bunches has 
an important influence on their classification, and may vary from 150 
to 200 grammes. The same day they are carefully packed and forwarded 
to habitual customers and to commissioners on the Paris and London 
markets. These latter forward notes of sale showing the prices received. 

The society has a current account with the Toulouse Regional Bank: 
on the one hand, it advances the necessary amounts, and on the other, 
receives the cheques sent by the commissioners, the orders and money 
forwarded by the customers. The balance to the society's credit is the 
profit for the season. This was nil for the first two years; for 1911,. 
however, a considerable profit was anticipated on the 75,000 frs. business 
done. 


§ 4. The Co-operative Stables of the Souths 


Founded in 1905, the Co-operative Stahles of the South, realised the 
desires expressed at the Agricultural Congress held at Toulouse the year 
before, in which horse breeders were urged “ to unite in Syndicates 
for the purpose of making known the qualities of the horses of the South and 
seeking markets for those refused for the army. ■" 

In fact, at that time, the livestcck improvement of the region 
suffered from general depression; the breeders had imprudently tended 
towards an excessive production of cavalry horses, producing yearly 30,000- 
head. The cavalry only purchased 5,000 horses directly from the stables: 
thus, there remained 25,000 foals on the hands of the breeders, who could 
not utilise them. The Southern breeder is indeed not used to breaking 
horses, in fact he has a kind of terror of it, because it may be the occasion 
of injury that the remount officers, experienced in selection, will not 
overlook. As there were no purchasers on the spot, the breeder was obliged 
to sell his remaining horses cheap to middlemen, who took them to suitable 
markets, offered them to other remount officers, sold them, broken in, either 
to private persons or to livery stables, or exported them, realising in a few 
days the profits the breeder failed after three years' work to obtain. 

To insure to the breeder at least a part of the profit made by the mid¬ 
dleman, to create new markets for his produce, and to guarantee the strict¬ 
est honesty in the trade, were the aims the Society proposed to itself. 
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Attempts made in 1835, failing especially through the want of com¬ 
mercial aptitude in the promoters had shown that such undertakings require 
before all things special administrative capacity. 

The Co-operative Stables Society was fortunate to have among its organ¬ 
izers, M. Couzinet, manager of the Land Credit Institute, a man of great busi¬ 
ness ability. The sympathy shown towards the young institution by hotse 
amateurs, the veterinary class, thepress, the associations and the Government, 
facilitated its task. In 1906, the Minister of Agriculture granted it a subsidy 
of 2,000 frs; in 1907, the French Farmer's Society granted it 1,000 frs. and 
the city of Toulouse entered an equal sum in its accounts in favour of the 
society. Thus the Co-operative Stables of the South arose and progressed. 
Its mode of working is simple. The breeder brings his horse to the 
society's stables, and from that moment the society undertakes all the 
expenditure and risk. The horse, carefully broken, is sold at a price 
fixed in accordance with its physical and other qualities. Two thirds 
of the sale price are paid to the owner, ^rd. remains with the society 
imtil the end of the working year, so as to cover any expenditure or eventual 
loss. At the end of the year, the excess of the revenue over the expenditure 
is distributed among the owners of the horses, in proportion to the selling 
price and the estimates made in case of serious accident or death. 

In order that the horses may be accepted at the stables, a certificate 
must be presented signed by the owner containing the information necess¬ 
ary for the just estimate of their value ; this information is carefully 
checked, so that the sale may be conducted with every security and unim¬ 
peachable honesty. 

The sales are at fixed prices, or prices established by the Board of 
Management in relation to the form of the animal, the training it has 
been possible to give it and its character. The horses are divided in¬ 
to classes, so that specimens suited to the special requirements may be 
sent to the various regions. Thus, the Stables have forwarded horses to 
Barcelona, Marseilles, Beziers, Paris and lately into Italy. 

Auction sales are held periodically at Toulouse, where, under due 
guarantee, those horses are sold that have remained more than two months 
in the Stables, even after the price has twice been lowered. 

The Co-operative Stables Society, besides, concerning itself with the 
economic part of the business, etc, has tried to reawaken the love of horses 
and horsemanship among the youth, now especially the more desirable 
since the two year's service has come into force. By its theoretical and 
practical instruction it fulfils the mission of the former private training 
schools founded in 1862 under Napoleon III. 

Started with a capital of 6,000 frs. and 73 members, in 1907 it had 
already done business to the amount of over 130,000 frs. The co-operative 
Stables Society has now 994 members and a capital of 20,000 frs. in shares 
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{actions ): these only give a claim to interest and represent the guarantee 
fund. 

This institution — concludes M. Marty, its vice-president, — if it 
has not completely attained the development looked for, has already 
given good results for horse improvement in the South. Its revenue 
being now firmly established — the riding and training school brings in 
20,000 frs., and to this must be added the various subsidies, — the Co-oper¬ 
ative Stables Society must devote itself more and more to seeking, 
markets abroad and to the improvement of horse breeding and the trade in. 
horses in the region. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Some Statistics of Agricultural Co-operation. 


Sources : 

Official: 

Report on Industrial and Agricultural Co-operative Societies in the United Kingdom, with 
Statistical Tables. Published by the l«abour Department of the Board of Trade. 
don : Darling and Son. 1912. 

Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the Year ending sist. December, 1910. 
Part B. : Industrial and Provident Societies. I«ondon : E3rre and Spottiswoode. 1912. 

Unofficial: 

Report of the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society for 1911. Edinburgh: Turnbull 
and Spears. 1912. 

Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the Year ending 30th. June, 1911. 
Dublin; Scaly, Br3rers and Walker. 1912. 


The various reports, of which the names are given above, contain 
a number of valuable statistics of agricultural co-operative societies in 
the United Kingdom. Unfortunately, however, they do not relate to the 
same periods, nor is the dassification adopted the same in all cases. 

In the Report published by the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade, the statistics in the detailed tables relate to 1909. The summary 
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tables cover a series of years of which 1909 is usually the latest, though in 
some cases figures for 1910 are added. 

The Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies contains the analy¬ 
sis of the returns which societies registered under the Industrial and Pro¬ 
vident Societies Act are obliged by law to furnish. The figures relate 
to 1910 and details are given for every society registered under the Act. 
The classification is such that in general it is impossible to distinguish 
between agricultural societies and industrial societies, except in the case 
of Small Holdings and Allotments Societies, which are now classified apart. 

The Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society gives, as far as it 
has been able to collect the information, details of the working of its affil¬ 
iated societies in 1911. 

The Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society contains 
detailed statistics of the working in 1910 of its afiiliated societies, but as 
a certain number of the societies have failed to furnish returns, the statist¬ 
ics are far from complete. 

The Agricultural Organisation Society (of England and Wales) has not 
yet published a Report for 1911. We shall, however, avail ourselves of 
the previous Reports of this Society, which contain, for their respective 
years, classified lists of the affiliated societies and estimates of their total 
membership and turn-over, together with a few figures relating to the work 
of separate societies. 

We shall also make use of previous Reports of the Scottish and Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Societies and shall endeavour to present, not¬ 
withstanding the differences indicated, some aggregate statistics of agri- 
ctdtural co-operative societies in the United Kingdom in the years 1909 
and 1910. It must be understood that that these are only given tentat¬ 
ively and that too much reliance mtist not be placed upon the results. 
For 1911, the data do not as yet exist for even an approximate estimate. 

Apart from the aggregate figures, the statistics which each Report 
contains are interesting. We shall, accordingly, extract the most import¬ 
ant figures and, where possible, compare them with the corresponding 
figures contained in other Reports. The comparison may incidentally 
serve to indicate the difficulty of obtaining complete statistics of agricul¬ 
tural co-operation in the United Kingdom. 
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§ I. Statiatioa tor igog. 


The figures for 1909 compiled by the I^abour Department of the Board 
of Trade are doubtless, within the limits which the Department assigns 
to its statistics, the most complete figures which have yet been published 
for that year. They only include, however, societies registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts or the Friendly Societies Acts. 
As there are a few large agricultural co-operative societies which are 
registered under the Companies Acts, this omission, while not seriously 
affecting the number of societies, affects the aggregate membership and 
turn-over. We can, in part, make good this omission by using some approx¬ 
imate figures furnished by the 1909 Report of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society. 

The Labour Department, moreover, rigidly excludes societies which, 
though registered, have either ceased to do business or have not yet com¬ 
menced operations. The Agricultural Organisation Societies, on the 
other hand, naturally include the newly-registered societies in their lists 
and are loth to exclude the moribund societies until their registry is act¬ 
ually cancelled. This difference of practive gives rise to considerable 
differences in the various estimates of the number of societies. Consid¬ 
ering it reasonable to include the newly-registered societies and having 
no means of ascertaining the number of moribund societies, we shall, in 
trying to make aggregate statistics, count all the societies included in the 
lists published by the Agricultural Organisation Societies. 

The Labour Department, without laying down any strict definition 
of Co-operation, notes the following as the main characteristics of the 
organisations Which form the subject of its Report: 

" I. Membership is open to all comers, the committee of the Society, 
however, usually having the right to refuse the admission of any persons 
whose membership is regarded as likely to be detrimental to the interests 
of the Society. Subject only to this qualification, the shareholders-list 
of a co-operative society is never closed. 

2. The shares in a co-operative society (which are invariably 
issued at par value) are in all cases of small amount (usually £1) and may 
generally be paid up by weekly or quarterly instalments, or even by the 
automatic accumulation of the sums accruing to the holder as his share 
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in the profits of the society, without the necessity for any cash payment 
beyond a trifling amount paid on allotment (i). 

** 3. The bulk of the share capital is withdrawable at short 
notice (2). Many of the societies, however, compel each member to hold 
at least one transferable share (which can be realised only by sale). 

** 4. Almost without exception, each individual member possesses 
one vote, irrespective of the number of shares held. Where share capital 
is owned by other societies these societies are usually allowed additional 
votes in some proportion to the amount of share capital held by them. 

“ 5. Proxy Voting is almost unknown. 

** 6. The return on share capital is, in most cases, limited to a fixed 
rate of interest (usually 5 per cent, per annum). The surplus profits re¬ 
maining after the payment of this interest are usually distributed in certain 
agreed proportions, in some cases between the society's customers, both 
members and non-members, as dividend on purchases, in Others between 
the shareholders, customers, and the employees, while in the case of agri¬ 
cultural societies, they are divided between the customers, the employees, 
the suppliers of raw materials and the shareholders; but seldom do the 
shareholders receive, in right of their capital, the whole of the profits. 

** 7. Publicity of accounts is a universal feature. As a rule, the 
statements of accounts issued by the societies are detailed and complete. 

8. The trading of societies is not confined to members, although 
in practice the amount of sales to non-members is small, owing to the fact 
that admission to membership is easy, and that membership entitles the 
customer to double the rate of dividend on purchases that he would receive 
as a non-member (3). 

“ 9. The societies are, with few exceptions, formed under laws 
specially passed to meet the requirements of the industrial classes and. 
not, under the Companies Acts, as ordinary joint-stock undertakings." 

The Societies are classified into the following main groups: 

I. Industrial Co-operative Societies. 

II. Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 

III. Banking, Credit and Insurance Co-operative Societies. 


(1) In agricultural co-operative societies shares are not usually paid up by instal¬ 
ments ; as a rule a porUon (generally one-fourth) is payable on allotment and the balance 
in such calls as the Committee may from time to time determine. In the co¬ 
operative dairy societies in Ireland, shares are in many cases paid up by the accumulation 
of profit. 

(2) This does not apply to agricultural co-operative societies, the share capital of 
of whidi is usually transferable but not withdrawable. 

(3) m agricultural co-operative societies it is not usual to give any dividend oa 
purdiases to non members. 
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IV. Housing and Building Co-operative Societies. 

Besides the societies contained in the second group, the following 
come within the purview of this article : 

{a) Industrial co-operative societies, in so far as they engaged in 
agricultural production; 

(6) Rural credit societies. 

(c) Co-operative agricultural insurance societies. 

(i) Home industries societies in Ireland, these being purely rural 
in character. 

The first table we shall give contains statistics of distribution and 
production by agricultural co-operative societies in 1909 : 
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Tablb I. — Distribution and Production by Agricultural Co-operative Societies 




No. of Societies 

Member 

n 



1 CI,ASS OP SOCIETY 

at end of 

Year 

Individuals 

1 L Distribution: 




Bneland 
and Wales 

1 

i Agricultural Distributive Societies 

130 

12,541 

( Egg and Poultry Societies . . . 

15 

986 

Scotland 

^ Agricultural Distributive Societies 

29 

3.745 

(Egg and Poultry Societies . . . 

2 

89 


/ Irish Agricultural Wholesale So- 
1 ciety. 

I 

01 

Ireland 

/ Irish Co-operative Agency Society 

I 

_ 1 

1 


1 Agricultural Distributive Societies 

I4I 

15.878 1 


\ Egg and Poultry Societies^ . . . 

17 

6,007 

fl Distribution by Agricultural Co-c^rative 

n Societies: Totals. . 

336 

39.337 



II. Production. 




island 
and wales 

1 Farming and Dairying Societies 

18 

1.048 

Scotland 

Farming and Dairying Societies 

5 

168 

Ireland 

( Farming and Dairying Societies 

294 

44.406 

(Irish Co-operative Agency Society 

I 

— 

Production by Agricultural Co operative 
Societies: Totsds., , 

318 

45 . 62 * 

Production and Distribution by Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies: Totals . . . 

653 

84.959 
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in igog {exclusive of Societies registered under the Companies Acts). 


dlip 

Capital 

Sales 

Fraftt (+) 

or 1,088 (—) 

Na of persons 

Sodetia 

Share 

and I«oan 

Reserve 

and Intnrance 

directly 
employed by 
the Societies 



£ 

£ 

£ 


62 

59429 

15,346 

870,230 

+ 7,877 

273 

— 

1,920 

267 

*5.453 

+ 263 

30 

26 

21,105 

2,675 

226,703 

+ *.936 

46 

— 

92 

21 

438 

+ 12 

2 

105 

11,183 

4417 

104,326 

+ 1,691 

29 

31 

8,713 

560 

156,142 

—1,233 

26 

5 

40,501 

11,084 

148457 

+ 1,661 

186 

— 

00 

b 

M 

2,299 

82,109 

+ ®^4 

80 

229 

150.962 

36,369 

1,603,858 

+13.071 

672 

59 

30432 

• 

3.768 

66,506 

+ 640 

134 

— 

3,739 

536 

j 

37.317 

— 119 

27 

32 

268,372 

124.501 

1,901,491 

+23.142 

*.563 

— 

— 

— 

2,146 

— 

3 

91 

302,543 

128,805 1 

2,007,360 

+23.663 

1.727 

320 

453,505 

165,174 

3,611,218 

+36,733 

2,399 
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For Home Industries Societies in Ireland the following figures are giv¬ 
en ; No. of societies, 6; no. of members, 463 individuals and 3 societies; 
share and loan capital, £488; reserve and insurance, £66; sales, £3,262; 
profit, £55 ; no. of persons directly employed, 4. 

The following Table shows the total amount of co-operative agricul¬ 
tural distribution and production by all classes of societies for which stat¬ 
istics are given in the Report published by the Labour Department: 


Tabi,b II. — Co-operative Agricultural Distribution and Production in 
1910 {exclusive of Distribution and Production by Societies registered 
under the Companies Acts). 


Class of Sodcty 

No. of Societies 
at end of Year 

Sales 

Distribution: 


£ 

Agricultural Trading, Fgg and Poultry, and 
Beekeepers’ Societies of all kinds .... 

336 

1,603,858 

Production: 



special Farming and Dairy Societies . . . 

317 

2,005,314 

Farming and Dairying Departments of 
Whdesale and Retail Distributive Soc¬ 
ieties . 

1 

(a) 72 

467.967 

Total: Agricultural Distribution and Pro¬ 
duction by all Qasses of Societies . . ■ 

725 

4.077.139 

1 (a) Including the productive department of one distributive agricultural society. 


Of we include the figures for the home industries societies in Ireland, 
the total number of societies was 730 and the aggregate sales, £4,080,401. 

Table III contains particulars of the co-operative small holdings and 
allotments societies actually at work in 1909. A large number of other 
societies of this kind were registered in 1909, but had not yet begun work. 
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Table III. Co-operative Small Holdings and Allotments Societies, 1909. 


Number of societies. 64 

Membership . 6,056 

Capital: 

Share . £ 3.176 

Loan . » 2,829 

Reserve and Insurance. » 1,008 

Small Holdings and Allotments Accounts : 

Amount of Land held by the Societies .... 5,673 acres 

Total Rent per annum payable by the Societies 

for the Land.£ 8,516 

Number of Tenants at end of Year. 4.980 

Average Size of Holding . 181 rods 

Total Rent payable during year by the Tenants 

to the Societies.£ 8,684 

Central Trading Accounts: 

Amount of Sales during the Year : 

Sales of requirements . » 1,180 

Sales of produce. » 34 


Of the total share and loan capital £3,305 was held by one society, 
which has purchased the land occupied by its members. Another society 
held 1,565 acres and the rent payable to it amounted to £2,988. In 12 
societies the average holding per member was over 400 rods ; in these 12 
societies taken together the average holding was 7 5/4 acres. 

We now pass to the co-operative credit societies, in regard to which 
the Report published by the Labour Department gives the following stat¬ 
istics : 
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Tabi<e IV. — Co-operative Agricultural Credit Associations. 


Etimber 

Societies 

at end 

of 

Year 

Member¬ 

ship 

Total 

Capital 

(Loan 

and 

Reserve) 


Working 

expenses 

includ¬ 

ing 

Interest 

on 

Capital 

Profit 

after 

allowing 

for 

Interest 

on 

Capital 

If 

2 1 
U 

0 

•0 M 

4i 

- 1 ^ 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

17 

49 

2,060 

929 

990 

1,326 

71 

24 

205 

18,25s 

63,333 

59 , 4*6 

38,024 

9019^ 

2,7x6 

520 

222 

1 

18,750 

65,393 

eo,355 

59,014 

60,345 

2787 

544 


England and Wales 
Ireland. 


Total, United Kingdom 


For co-operative agricultural insurance societies we have particulars 
for 1910 of the Agricultural and General Co-operative Insurance Society 
and statistics for 1909 of the registered Cattle and Pig Insurance Societies. 
The latter statistics are as follows: 

Table V. — Cattle and Pig Insurance Societies in 1909. 


No. of societies at end of year. 57 

Membership. 3 >954 

Receipts : 

Contributions . £ 1,761 

Other receipts. » 495 

Total.» 2,256 

Expenditure : 

Benefits. » 1,908 

Working Expenses.» 387 

Total. » 2,295 

Reserve Ftmds. » 7,671 


We shall now give two tables in which a comparison is established 
between the statistics for 1909 published by the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade and those published by the Agricultural Organisation 
Society (of England and Wales), the Scottish Agricultural Organisation 
Society and the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. The first of 
these (Table VI) contains a comparison of the classification adopted : 
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Tabia VI. — Comparison between Statistics of Number of Societies in 1909, 
as given by the Labour Department of the Board of trade and by the 
Agricultural Organisation Societies. 


Sodettes comprised in the stat¬ 
istics imblished by the I^abcmr 
Department of the Board of 
Trade. 

Number 
of societies 
(Classes) 

Number 
of societies 
(Gronps) 

—. 

Societies comprised of the stat¬ 
istics published by the Agrical- 
tural Organisation Societies. 

Number 
of societies 
(Classes) 

Number 
of soeieties 
(Oioups) 

BnGIAND and WAIiES 



Engi^and and Waives. 



Agricultural Distribut¬ 
ive Societies .... 

130 


Societies for the Sup¬ 
ply of Requirements 
or Sale of Produce: 

Affiliated. 

Not affiliated.... 

Agricultural Co-operat¬ 
ive Federation . . . 

Fruit-grading Society . 

Auction markets: 

Affiliated. 

Not affiliated.... 

Milling society .... 

Manure manufacturing 
company (not affilia¬ 
ted) . 

133 

II 

I 

I 

3 

3 

I 

I 


Total . . . 


130 

Total . . . 


154 

Egg and Poultry Societ¬ 
ies. 

15 

1 

Egg and Poultry Soci¬ 
eties: Not afmiated. 

15 


Total ... . 


15 

Total . . . 


15 

Farming and Dairy Soc¬ 
ieties . 

18 


Dairy Societies: 

Affiliated. 

Not affiliated. . . . 
Farming Societies. . . 

12 

2 

2 


Total . . . 


x8 

Total . . . 


16 

Small Holdings and Al¬ 
lotments S^eties. . 

64 


Small Holdings and Al¬ 
lotments Smeties: 

Affiliated. 

Not affiliated.... 



Total . . . 

- 


64 

Total . . . 


*47 
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Societiet compciied in tbe stat- ^ ^ ^ 

istics published by the I«abour j .g S ^ ^ 
Department of the Board of p S J I 2 § 
Trade. ^ ^ ^ ^ "g ^ 


Agricultural Credit Soc¬ 
ieties . 


Co-operative Insurance 
Societies: 

Cattle and Pig Insur¬ 
ance Societies. . . . 

Agricultural and 
General Co-operative 
Insurance Society. . 


Total (England and 
Wales). 


SCOTI^AND. 


Agricultural Distribut¬ 
ive Societies . . . • 

Egg and Poultry Soc¬ 
ieties . 

Farming and Dairy Soc¬ 
ieties. 


Total (Scotland) . • 


Societies comprised in the stati- b 19 19 

Btks published by the Agficul- *D | € *9 

tural Organisation Societies. ® • n J • 


Agricultural Credit Soc¬ 
ieties: 

Affiliated. 

Not affiliated.... 




Central Co-operative 
Agricultural Bank . 

Total . . . 

Co-operative Insurance 
Societies: 

Cattle and Pig Insur¬ 
ance Societies (not 
affiliated). 

Agricultural and Gen¬ 
eral Co-operative 
Insurance Society. 

Total . . . 

Motor-service Society . 

Industries Society. . . 

Total (England and 
Wales). 


SCOTI^D. 


Agricultural Trading 
Societies. 

Egg and Poultry Societ¬ 
ies . 

Dairy Societies .... 

Dive-stock Improve¬ 
ment Society.... 

Total (Scotland) . . 


(Groups) 
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Societies comprised in the stat- 

i- 5 -a- 

Mnmbcr 
of societies 
(Groups) 

Societies comprised In the stat¬ 
istics published by the Agricul- 

Ill 


istics poblished by the Labour 
Department of the Board of 


iS|S- 

III 

Trade. 


tural Organisation Societies. 

0 ^ 


Ireland 



iREI^ND 



Wholesale Society. . . 


I 

Irish Agricultural 



Agency Society . . . 



Wholesale Society . 


I 


I 

Irish Co-operative Ag- 



Agricultural Distribut- 



ency Society . . . 
Agricultural Trading 


I 

ive Societies .... 

141 


Societies. 

155 





Bee-keepers’ Societies . 

2 


Total . . . 


141 

Total . . . 


157 

Egg and Poultry Societ- 



Egg and Poultry Societ- 


18 

ies. 


17 

ies. 


Home Industries Societ¬ 



Home Industries Societ¬ 



ies . 


6 

ies . 


21 

Farming and Dairying 



Dairy Societies .... 

301 


Societies (a). 

294 


Auxiliary Dairy Societ¬ 






ies not separately re¬ 
gistered ( 6 )., 

79 





Flax Societies. 

9 


Total . . . 


294 

Total . . . 


389 

Rural Co-operative Cre¬ 



Agricultural Credit Soc¬ 



dit Associations. . . 


205 

ieties . 


234 




Miscellaneous Societies 

(c). 

Cork Co-operative ; 


13 




Creameries Federation 


I 

Total (Ireland). . . 


665 

Total (Ireland) . . . 


835 

Grand Total (United 



Grand Total (United 



ELingdom).... 


1,003 

Kingdom) .... 


1,297 


(а) Including 8 threshing societies which do not appear in the statistics published 
by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

(б) These are brandies rather than societies and do not appear separately in the 
labour Department's Report. 

(c) Induding two sodeties which appear in the Statistics published by the Labour 
Department under the heading ** Productive Associations of Workers.** One of thescj 
the Rosctm Bacon Factory^ had a total capital of £15,117 in 1909, while its sales 


amounted to £39,603. 
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The following Table gives a comparison between the statistics of 
the number, membership and turn-over of agricultural co-operative societ¬ 
ies as given by the Labour Department on the one hand and by the Ag¬ 
ricultural Organisation Societies on the other. By “ turn-over ” is un¬ 
derstood the sales of distributive or productive societies ; the loans granted 
by credit societies; the rent payable by members to the small holdings 
and allotments societies, and the premiums and other contributions re¬ 
ceived by insurance societies. 


Tabus VII. — Comparison between Summarised Statistics for 1909 of 
Number, Membership and Turn-over of Agricultural Co-operative Societ¬ 
ies, as given by the Labour Department of the Board of Trade and by 
the Agricultural Organisation Societies. 


Sodetiet oompriaed 
in statiatica 
publiahed 
the lAboar 
Depattmeni 
of Board 

of ttede 

Number 

of 

Societies 

B 

Turn-over 

Sodetlea comprised 
in the statistics 
published 

by the Agricultural 
Organisation 
Societies 

1 


Turn •over 




£ 




£ 

Kofland and Walea 

330 

85.203 

964,052 

England and Wales: 








Affiliated to the A- 
gricultural orga¬ 
nisation Society . 

320 

19,500 

860,000 


1 



Not affiliated . . . 

103 

24,000 

1,100,000 





Total . . . 

423 

43,500 

1,960,000 

Scotland ..... 

36 

4,028 

264,458 

Scotland. 

39 

8,33a 

102,934 

Ireland. 

665 

85,874 

8,457,360 

Ireland. 

835 

91,661 

8,394,469 

Total (United 
Kingdom . . . 

1,003 

114,505 

3,685,8^ 

Total (United 
Kingdom . . . 

x ,297 

*37493 

4,437,403 


The discrepancies in the membership and turn-over in the case of the 
English Societies are due to the inclusion in the figures published by the 
Agricultural Organisation Society of several large agricultural trading 
societies which are registered under the Companies Acts ; one of these has 
a turn-over of about half a million sterling. 
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In the case of the Scottish Societies, the statistics issued by the Lab- 
our Department include the figures for two large societies not afiUiated 
to the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, viz. the Farmers’ 
Supply Association, with 1,371 members and a turn-over of £52,133 and 
the Kincardineshire Auction Market, with 268 members and a turn-over 
of £75,033. 

In Ireland, the fact that the figures for the Roscrea Bacon Factory 
(membership 3,800 and sales £39,603) are not included in the Labour 
Department's figures goes far to account for the discrepancy in the mem¬ 
bership, but only accentuates the discrepancy in the turn-over. The ex¬ 
planation of the latter doubtless lies in the large number of societies (119 
in all) which failed to furnish a statement of their turn-over to the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society. 

Taking the figures in either set of statistics which appear to be the most 
complete and estimating the omissions, we arrive at the following figures 
as closer approximations: 


Tabi,e VIII. — Approximate Summarised Statistics for 1909 of the 
Number, Membership and Turn-over of Agricultural Co-operative Soc¬ 
ieties, obtained by combining the Statistics given by the Labour Depart 
ment, and by the Agricultural Organisation Societies. 


Number of 
Societies 


Membership 


Turn-over 


England and Wales. 

Scotland.'. 

Ireland. 

United Kingdom . . . 


( а ) 423 I (a) 43,500 ( a ) 1,960,000 

(б) 41 (e) 4,028 ( c ) 264,458 

843 W 91.661 if ) 2,498,060 

1,307 149,189 4,722,518 


(а) Figures published by the Agricultunil Organisation Society. 

(б) Number given by the Scottish Agricultural Orsanisation Society, plus two societies not 
affiliated to it included in the I^abour Department's figures. 

(c) Flsures published by the labour Department. 

(d) Number given by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, plus eight societies not affil¬ 
iated to It included in the I^abour Department's figures. 

(#) Figures published by Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

0 ) Figures published by the labour Department, ifius sales of Roscrea Bacon Factory and 
other societies not included in those figures. 
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Even these figures, be it noted, take no account of unregistered 
co-operative societies. A large number of unregistered cattle and pig insur¬ 
ance societies ('* cow clubs ** and ** pig clubs '*) are known to exist, but no 
statistics of their working have ever been collected. Their business bdng 
small, their omission does not make much difference to the aggregate turn¬ 
over, but the number and membership of the societies would be consider¬ 
ably increased if account were taken of them. Unregistered societies of 
other kinds are rare, but a few agricultural clubs purchase requirements 
co-operatively. 


§ 2. Statiatiea for igio* 


The publication by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society of 
statistics for 1910 of its affiliated societies enables us now to present, for 
the United Kingdom, statistics of the societies afiSiliated to the three 
Agricultural Organisation Societies. Unfortunately the Agricultural Orga¬ 
nisation Society of England and Wales did not, in its 1910 Report, repeat 
its attempt to give statistics for the societies not affiliated to it. 

We give first the Statistical Abstracts for agricultural co-operative 
societies in Ireland in 1910 as furnished by the latest Report of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society. 


Table IX. — Statistical Abstracts for 1910 of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies in Ireland affiliated to the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, 

A. Co-operatire Creameries 



Ulster 

Munster 

Leinster 

Connaught 

Ireland 

Number of Societies . . 

138 

I 2 I 

25 

28 

312 

Membersliip. 

21.554 

8,278 

3 .X 77 

11.783 

44.792 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Paid-up share Capital. . 

63^239 

45.050 

14.553 

21,409 

144.251 

I^oan capital. 

35.915 

65.344 

9,395 

9,706 

120,358 

Tumover-Butter. . . . 

618,991 

947485 

179.939 

156.919 

1.903.334 

Other Sales 

15765 

45.163 

22,507 

12,544 

95.979 
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B. Agricfdtuyal Trading Societies 



Ulster 

Munster 

l<einster 

Connaught 

Ireland 

Number of Societies . . 

40 

31 

39 

55 

165 

Membership. 

2.956 

2,850 

3.451 

7.486 

16,743 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Paid-up share capital. . 

1,107 

1,160 

3.124 

1,290 

6.681 

Loan capital. 

7.013 

4.147 

13,206 

12,179 

36.545! 

Turnover. 

I.I5O 

22,302 ! 

47.031 

24.237 

124,720 


C. Co-operative Poultry Societies 


1 

1 Ulster 

1 

Munster 

I^einster 

Connau^t 

Ireland 

Number of societies. . . 

9 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Membership. 

2.783 

651 

1,863 

891 

6,188 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Paid-up share capital. . 

1,284 

253 

350 

289 

2.176 

Loan capital. 

872 

— 

1,610 

525 

3.007 

Turn-over. 

34.074 

6,685 

12,787 

7.667 

61,213 


D. Agricultural Banks, 


1 

Ulster 

Munster 

I,e luster 

Connaught 

Ireland 

Number of Societies . . 

60 

47 

57 

73 

237 

Membership. 

5,288 

2,408 

3.680 

7.814 

19.190 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Loan capital . 

5.405 

3.426 

7.390 

14.584 

30,806 

Deposits. 

11,841 

1.425 

5.105 

6.704 

25.077 

Total capital. 

17.246 

4.851 

12,496 

21,289 

55,884 

Amount of Loans granted 

17.231 

4.290 

13.200 

21,132 

55.855 

Number of Loans . . . 

2,387 

580 

1,296 

4.355 

8,618 

Loans outstanding . . 

16,968 

4,408 

11.785 

20,766 

53,928 

Expenses. 

180 

70 

120 

274 

645 

Nett Profit. 

136 

42 

108 

186 

474 

Losses for year .... 

2 

7 

7 

38 

55 

Reserve. 

1,194 

329 

567 

1,501 

3.593 
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E. Co-operative Home Industries Societies, 


Number of societies. . . . 

Membership. 

Paid-up Share Capital. . . 
Loan capital. 

Turn-over. 

Utoter 

Munster 

I^einster 

Connaui^t 

Ireland 

1 

I 

33 

£ 

12 

1,079 

£ 

920 

708 

3»6i2 

3 

179 

£ 

16 

422 

20 

1.376 

£ 

1,260 

708 

4,815 

F. Flax Societies (Ulster only). 



Number of Societies 

. • . 

• . . . 

• • . 

9 


Membership . . 

• 

. . . 

. ... 

. . . 

594 


Share Capital . . 

• 

• • • 

• • • • 

. . . 

£ 513 


Loan Capital . . 

• 

. . . 

• • • • 

. . . >>4,323 


Receipts for Scutching. . 

. . • • 

. . . > 

2,537 


Value of Tow. . 

. 

• • • 

• • • • 


» 312 


Nett Profit for Season . . 

• • • • 

. . . 

» 46 


Nett Loss for Season . . 

• • • • 

. . . 

44 


G. Miscellaneous Societies {including Bacon-curing 


and Bee-Keepers* Societies). 





Ulster 

Munster 

l^einster 

Ooonaus^t 

Ireland 

Number of Societies. . . . 


4 

2 

29 

3 

38 

Membership. 


95 

3,829 

1,405 

53 

5,382 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Paid-up Share Capital. . 


— 

12,718 

2,603 

16 

*5,337 

Loan Capital. 


— 

5,618 

88 

— 

5,706 

Turn-over. 


— 

49.925 

9,963 

— 

59^888 

SSSESSSSSSSI 
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H. Federations. 



Iriflii Co-operative 

Iriah AgricuUnral 



Agency Society 

(Munster) 

Wholesale Society 

(teinster) 

Ireland 

Number of Societies. 

I 

I 

2 

Membership. 

31 

216 

247 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Paid-Up Capital. 

464 


7.606 

l,oan capital. 

8,141 

5»339 

13.479 

Turn-over.. . 

157.398 

123.508 

280,406 


In compiling the foregoing statistical abstracts, the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society failed to obtain particulars of membership from 21 
creameries, 15 agricultural trading societies, 26 credit societies, i poirltry 
society and 8 miscellaneous societies. Particulars of turn-over were not 
obtainable from 18 .creameries, 31 agricultural societies, 57 credit societies, 
5 poultry societies, 13 home industries societies, 4 flax societies, and 
30 miscellaneous societies. The societies failing to furnish statistics include 
new societies, societies not carrying out any operations during the year, etc. 

The following Table contains a summary of the statistics for the whole 
of Ireland (as given by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society), to¬ 
gether with the averages of membership and tum-over, calculated by div¬ 
iding the totals by the respective number of societies furnishing returns. 
The averages are not given for the Miscellaneous Societies, which are too 
heterogeneous to be comparable, nor for the Federations, of which there 
are only two. 
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Tabi,B X. — Summary of Stati^ies for 1910, of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies in Ireland affiliated to the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. 



Number 

Membership 

Paid 

up 

Share 

Capital 

£ 

I«oan 

Turn-over 


of 

Societies 

Aggregate 

Average 
per society 

Capital 

£ 

Aggregate 

Average 
per society 

Dairy Sodetiea. 

313 

44,792 

153 

I 44 , 35 Z 

130,358 

1,999,3x3 

6,800 

Auxiliary Dairy Societies not Se> 
parateiy Re^tered. 

79 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Agricultural Trading Societies . 

165 

> 6 .J ’43 

Ill 

6,68z 

36,343 

134,720 

980 

Credit Societies. 

337 

19,190 

90 

— 

33,884 

33,833 

3x0 

Poultry Societies. 

j8 

6,183 

364 

3 ,Z 76 

3,007 

6z,2Z3 

4,708 

Home Industries Societies . . . 

30 

1,376 

68 

• z, 36 o 

708 

4.815 

687 

Bliscellaneous Societies. 

38 

3,383 

— 

13,337 

3,706 

39,888 

— 

Flax Societies. 

9 

394 

66 

313 

4.323 

*.849 

369 

Federations. 

3 

247 

— 

7,606 

13,479 

380,906 

— 

All SocieUes . . . 

880 

94,312 

zz6 


340,010 

2,389,339 

3,856 


It may be interesting to extract from the detailed tables the corres¬ 
ponding figures relating to a few of the more important local societies in 
Ireland. 
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Tabus XI. — Statistics for 1910 of Some of the Larger AgricuUurai 
Co-operative Societies in Ireland. 


Oats and Name of Society 

Province 

Membership 

Paid-op 

Share 

Capital 

Iioan 

Capital 

Tom-over 

Dairy Societies having a 
tum-over of moie than 
£20.000. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Ballyrashane. 

Ulster 

581 

2,846 

— 

31.300 

Rathkenny. 

» 

98 

566 

i >552 

32,624 

Killeshandra. 

1 

1,250 

3.976 

— 

31,904 

Cones. 

B 

4T0 

1.589 

4 

(a) 25,023 

Omagh. 

B 

224 

926 

— 

24,500 

Lombardstown. 

Munster 

81 

475 

73 

(b) 38,861 

Ardagh. 

B 

60 

892 

— 

23,026 

Kantogher. 

B 

IJO 

597 

834 

20,947 

Bansha. 

1 

98 

553 


27,160 

Drombane. 

B 

165 

1.546 

824 

20,324 

Solohead. 

B 

135 

711 

1,416 

33.417 

Pilltown. 

Leinster 

183 

1,287 

532 

(c) 26,489 

A gricultural Trading Soc- 
ieties having a turn¬ 
over of more than a 
£4,000. 






Templecrone. 

Ulster 

187 

136 

1.359 

“.093 

Iverk. 

Munster 

173 

455 


7.305 

Inistioge. 

Leinster 

200 

143 

9 

4.880 

Donaghpatrick. 

B 

68 

146 

439 

4.309 

Bnniscorthy . 

B 

904 

1.355 

6,262 

19.386 

(а) Induding £4*230 sales other than butter. I 

(б) Including £17,0x1 • » I 

(«) Including £6,941 » » 
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Clafi and name of Sodeiy 

Vxorince 

Metnber- 

ihlp 

pBld-ap 

Sliare 

Gi^tal 

tflUL 

Capital 

Tntn-orer 

Credit Societies having a 
tum>over (loans grant¬ 
ed) of more than 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 1,000. 






Dromintee. 

Ulster 

200 

— 

661 

i.*47 

MuUaghbawn. 


338 

— 

2,182 

3,047 

Mftliti. 


325 

— 

1,290 

1,340 

Caatlecomer. 

Leinster 

259 

— 

1,194 

1,221 

Moyne. 

> 

185 

— 

938 

1.339 

Geesala. 

Connaught 

334 

— 

1,027 

1,342 

Townacrann. 

» 

3II 

— 

I1I59 

1,296 

Poultry Societies having 
a turnover of more 
than £6,000. 






Cloughmills. 

Ulster 

300 

II7 

500 

6.513 

Dervock. 

1 

600 

407 

— 

7.520 

Dunboe. 

i 

360 

II9 

— 

7.251 

Shanagolden. 

Munster 

340 

136 

— 

6,685 

North Kilkenny .... 

Leinster 

463 

I9I 

459 

7.417 

Bacon Factory 


1 




Roscrea. 

Munster 

3,800 

12,714 

5»596 

4ft907 


The fact that the Agricultural Organisation Society does not publish 
detailed statistics, or even statistics for groups of societies, and that the 
agricultural co-operative societies are not classified apart in the Report 
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of the Registrar of Friendly Societies makes it difficult to present a Table 
for England corresponding to Table IX. The latter Report, however, 
contains the following figures relating to Small Holdings and Allotments 
Societies: 

Tabi,e XII. — Co-operative Small Holdings and Allotments Societies in igio* 

Number of societies registered. 176 

" " '' making returns ....... 163 

Number of members at end df year. 10,241 

Trading Department: 

Income.£ 8,753 

Expenditure .» 9,132 

Balance on Trade of Year : Profit.» 156 

Loss.» 264 

Small Holdings and Allotments Department: 

Income: Rent.. 14,233 

Other income.» 2,437 

Expenditure : Rent, rates and taxes.» 12,476 

Management expenses.» 2,1 ii 

Other expenditure.» 1*565 

Balance on operations of the year : Profit ... » 1,023 

Loss ... » 505 

Liabilities : To Holders of Shares.» 10,212 

To Depositors and other Creditors ... » 9,142 

Balance of Profit and Reserve Fund.» 1,781 

Special Reserve Fund (if any).» 51 

Assets : Value of Stock in Trade.» 3,531 

Buildings, Fixtures and Land used in Trade » 4,572 

Investments and other Assets.» 11,632 

Balance Deficit (if any).» 1,451 
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Summary of Small Holdings and Allotments : 


Area of Land held by Society: Small Holdings . 

Allotments. . . . 
Grazing and other 
rights, etc.. . . 


6,952 acres 
1,259 

294 acres 


Annual Value of Land : Small Holdings ... £ 11,662 

Allotments . . -.» 1,858 

Grazing and other rights, etc. » 455 

Number of Tenants. » 6,307 


The above returns do not contain the rent payable to the societies 
by the members, which is the best figure to take as corresponding to the 
sales in a trading society. The nearest figure is that of ** Income : Rent, " 
but this represents the rent which was actually received by the societies 
during the year, and may differ considerably from the rent payable by the 
members. The paid-up share capital is the same as the ** Liabilities to 
holders of shares, " but the loan-capital, which is included in the Liabi¬ 
lities to depositors and other creditors " is not distinguished from trade- 
debts and other items. 

The last Table which we shall give for 1910 is a summary for the United 
Klingdom of the number, membership and turn-over of the societies affil¬ 
iated to the three Agricultural Organisation Societies, according to the 
respective reports of these Societies. 


Tabus XIII. — Summary of Statistics for 1910 of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation Societies. 



Number 

of SodeUet 

MemberBhip 

Turn-over 

England and Wales. 

395 

24,000 

£ 

1,100,000 

Scotland. 

62 

4.573 

195.092 

Ireland . 

880 

94.51* 

*.589.559 

Totals: United Kingdom (1910). . . 

1.337 

123.085 

3.884,651 

Ooneqxxoding Totals fot 1909 . . . 

1,194 

113,493 

3.357.403 
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The want of any statistics for 1910 of societies not aflSliated to the 
Agricultural Organisation Societies makes it impossible to present any 
figures which are at all complete. Since in 1910 the egg and poultry so¬ 
cieties in England and Wales became afiiliated to the Agricultural Organis¬ 
ation Society, the number of non-affiliated societies diminished by about 15. 
The membership and turn-over of the other unaffiliated societies prob¬ 
ably, however, did not greatly change, since they are mostly old estab¬ 
lished societies not rapidly developing. 

In Scotland the figures for the Farmer's Supply Association (mem¬ 
bership 1,371; sales £51,881) were in 1910 included in the figures pub¬ 
lished by the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. The ^increase 
of membership and turn-over of the societies in Scotland is not, therefore, 
as large as it would appear to be from a comparison of the figures for 1909 
and 1910 published by the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

Making a rough estimate, the number of societies, membership and 
turn-over of the agricultural co-operative societies in 1910 were, in round 
numbers: Number of Societies, 1,430; membership, 163,000; turn-over, 
£5,250,000. Fuller information may, however, prove that these figures 
are far from correct. 


§ 3. Statiatica for 1911, 


For the year 1911 we have, as yet, only a few summarised (and, doubt- 
tless, partly estimated) figures published in the July-August number of 
Co-operation in Agriculture relating to the societies affiliated to the Agri¬ 
cultural Organisation Society and the more detailed, but far from com¬ 
plete, figures for Scotland contained in the Report for 1911 of the Scottish 
Agricultural Organisation Society. 

According to Co-operation in Agriculture, the number of Agricultural 
co-operative societies in England and Wales affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society at the end of 1911 was 464 with a membership of 
30,200. Their turn-over in 1911 amounted to about £1,200,000. 

The Report for 1911 of the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society 
contains, in the text, a list of 72 societies which had been formed or had 
become affiliated to the Society before the end of 1911. As an appendix 
is given a list of 70 agricultural co-operative societies in Scotland, with 
detailed statistics. These 70 societies include the Farmers’ Supply Asso¬ 
ciation, but do not include three societies which appear in the other list. 
One of these is stated to have been amalgamated with a neighbouring 
society; another (as we learn by reference to the Report for 1910 of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies) did no business in 1910 and the 
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third furnished no returns to the Registrar in that year. While (in the 
absence of more precise information) it is not safe to assume that these 
two latter societies have ceased to exist, we may take it that the number o£ 
societies affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society at the 
end of 1911 was 69, and that the detailed statistics in the Appendix relate 
to these 69 societies together with the Farmer's Supply Association. 

The Sottish Agricultural Organisation Society makes no attempt to 
classify its affiliated societies. The classification of the agricultural co¬ 
operative societies in Scotland, indeed, presents the difficulty that a certain 
number of societies combine two distinct classes of business in such pro¬ 
portions that they cannot fairly be classed according to either. If we 
classify each society according to the business in which it has sold the 
largest amount of goods, we arrive at the following statistics : 


Tabi^ XIV. — Summary of Statistics of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
in Scotland in 1911, compiled from the Report of the Scottish Agri¬ 
cultural organisation Society. 


cnass OF society 

Number 

of 

Societies 

Membership 

Paid-up 

Share 

Capital 

Trade Turn-over | 

Total 

Average 

p“ 

Society. 

Total 

Average 

per 

society 





£ 

£ 

£ 

Agricultuial Trading Soc- 
ttties. 

36 

3.797 

140 

7.919 

140,296 

5.845 

Dairy Societies. 

8 

470 

58 

3.667 

96.302 

*3.757 

Bgg and Poultry Soci¬ 


1 

f 

1 





eties . 

24 

*,185 

51 

I,*33 

19.465 

847 

1 Stock-Improvement Soc- 







1 ieties. 

2 

109 

54 

*35 

— 


All Societies • . • 

70 

5.561 

9* 

13.054 

256,083 

4.74* 


Sixteen societies which furnished no returns of sales and two which 
did not discriminate between the kinds of sales have been classified accord¬ 
ing to their names, though this is not a very safe guide to the real character 
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of a society. The averages are calculated after allowing for the societies 
which did not furnish returns of membership or of turn-over. 

It will be interesting to show separately the sales of (i) Poultry Pro¬ 
duce, (2) Dairy Produce, and (3) other Produce and Agricultural Require¬ 
ments, as the Report of the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society 
enables us to do. 


TABtB XV. — Sales in 1911 of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in 
Scotland, classified according to kind of goods sold. 


Class of Goods 

Number of Societies 

■eUlng the dass 

of 

goods specified 

Total Sales 

Average 

per Society 



t 

£ 

Poultry Produce. 

3* 

1 

^ 5>590 

502 

Dairy Produce. 

9 

87.991 

10^991 

other Produce and Agricultural 




Requirements. 


152.561 

4.012 


The following Table contains particulars of the working of a few ol 
the more important societies in Scotland in 1911.: 
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Table XVI. — Statistics for igii of Some of the Larger Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies in Scotland. 


Name and claes of society 

County 

Member 

Ship 

Paid-up 

Share 

Capital 

Sales 




£ 

£ 

Agricultural Trading SocieHes having 
a turn-over of more than £ 5.000. 





North Eastern. 

Aberdeen . 

1,044 

2,361 

40.252 

Farmers' Supply. 

Edinburgh. 

1.451 

3.985 

55.522 

Wester Ross. 

Ross . . . 

212 

212 

11,799 

Dairy Societies having a turn-over 

0! more than £ xo.ooo. 





Rowallan. 

Ayr. . . . 

25 

297 

12.714 

Eugton. 

• ... 

35 

72 

13.513 

Dunlop. 


34 

126 

.5.574 

Kllmaurs. 

» • . • 

32 

172 

13.995 

Stewarton. 

9 ... 

50 

102 I 

15.371 

Kincardineshire. 

Elincardine 

175 

2.096 

(a) 17,118 

Poultry Societies having a turn-over 
of more than £x.ooo. 


1 



Eday. 

Orkney . . 

78 

13 

(6) 1.550 

Deemess. 

9 . • 

83 

42 

(c) 4,285 

Holm. 

9 . • 

82 

20 

(d) 3,226 

Ronsay. 

9 . . 

92 

208 

(«) 1.658 

(a) Including sales of agricultural requirements, etc. 

(>) » • » 

(e) » » » 

W * ’ * 

W » • » 

£8,326 

£575 

£2,057 and of dairy produce, £100. 
£670 
£568 
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The figures in Table XVI further illustrate the difficulty of classifying 
the societies in Scotland. Thus in the Kincardineshire Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Society, the sales of dairy produce are only a little larger than the 
sales of agricultural requirements ; a very slight change in the relative pro¬ 
portions would make it necessary to classify it differently. A similar re¬ 
mark applies to several of the societies which sell both poultry produce and 
agricultural requirements, notably the Deemess Agricultural Co-operative 
Society. 

Until 1913 it will not be possible to give any statistics for 1911 relating 
to the United Kingdom as a whole. 
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ITALY. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 

Catholic Workmen’s Organizations in Italy. 

PART II. 

Co-operative and Mutnal Organisations. 

The professional movement among the Catholic Workmen in Italy, 
as was observed in the first part of this study (i), is not entirely dependent 
on the trades leagues, as there exist other co-operative and mutual organi¬ 
zations, in which the purely workmen’s element is found in a large degree, 
and which “ surround, complete and extend the organization in the field 
of labour ” (2). To complete the picture, we must give the most important 
data collected by the l,abour Office relating to the co-operative and mu¬ 
tual societies. They concern 57 co-operative labour societies, 64 collective 
farms, 250 co-operative distributive societies, 487 co-operative societies for 
purchase and sale, 799 mutual aid and 261 mutual insurance societies. 
With their constitution and their action we shall deal in the following 
chapters (3) treating the co-operative and mutual societies separately. 


(1) See ButleHn of Ecouomic and Social ItUelli^ence for August^ X 9 i 3 » PP- 27 et seqq. 

(2) See the Preface to the Report of the Enquiry by the General Manager of Statistics and 
labour, Prof. Giovanni Montemartini. 

(3) It is necessary to observe that the data we are giving on the co-operative and mutual 
societies, more especially those relating to the rural banks and mutual aid societies, have no 
quantitative value, that, they do not represent the real number of existing Catholic institu¬ 
tions — the enquiry as far as these are concerned being confined to an initial phase and not 
xxmtinued to the following ones — but they have a qualitative value, as indicative of the de¬ 
velopment of the various groups of societies. They serve, especially, to indicate the relations 
between the co-operative organisms and the workmen’s improvement organizations, the part 
and importance of the real workmen’s element in them, and how such organisms may be con¬ 
sidered aa bodies completing the professional movement or nuclei or forms preparing a 
further development of the movement itself. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Co-opERATivs Societies. 


§ I. Co-operative I^abour Societies* 

The I^abour Office by means of its enquiry received notice of 57 co¬ 
operative societies in all, 51 of which had 3,652 members (i); and received 
answers to its list of questions from 50 societies with 3,551 members, 5 of 
these societies being affiliated to improvement organizations. 

The largest group (19 out of 57) are co-operative societies of day lab¬ 
ourers, masons and such like, and undertake public or private road or 
canal works, ploughing, building, etc. We find most of them in the pro¬ 
vinces of Ferrara, Parma and Reggio Emilia. 

To these must be added 38 workmen's co-operative societies for spe¬ 
cial industries (carpenters', brickmakers', goldsmiths', etc. societies), in 
which the members are engaged in special work or special forms of 
production. 

The first were founded in 1898; in 1903 there were 16; in 1906, 30; 
in 1909, 50. 

Of the 50 that answered the questions sent them, 41 were legally con¬ 
stituted, for the most part as societies limited by shares, with unlimited 
capital. 

Almost all the members (99.81 %) belong to the working classes strictly 
so called. But it is not the members alone who work or produce, but also 
outside workers are employed by the society. If, however, the work is 
reserved for members only and is not plentiful, sometimes it is arranged 
that they take turns so that all may be occupied in due course. 

The profits are generally distributed in proportion to the work done, 
and often equally between members and non-members; the latter are> 
however, sometimes only paid fixed wages. 

Such societies often avail themselves of the credit of the economic 
institutions to which they owe their origin, such as rural banks, work¬ 
men's banks, mutual aid societies, etc. And sometimes they have started 
thrift institutes, warehouses for implements and material for labour, and 

(z) In.the case of certain institutions from which the I^abour Office did not receive the an¬ 
swers to its list of questions, it was able to obtain infonnation in other ways and in partic¬ 
ular through the inquiry recently instituted by the Economico-Sodal XJnion of Catholics, 
at Bergahio. 
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professional schools for members. The motives for their foundation were 
nlmost always the necessity of remedying unemployment, checking emi¬ 
gration, increasing the workmen’s incomes, etc. 

We have the details of the balance sheets of only 20 co-operative so¬ 
cieties. These had together total receipts of 570 > 32 i frs. and a total ex¬ 
penditure of 540,389 frs. 18 societies showed a total profit of 29,932 frs.; 
24 a total share capital of 88,618 frs., and 12 a total reserve fund of 
14,462 frs. 


§ 2 « Collective Farms , 

The Ivabour Office by means of its enquiry received information of 
altogether 64 collective farms, 62 of which had together 9,612 members, 
and received answers to its list of questions from 59 collective farms. 

The largest number of these is to be found in Sicily (29 out of 64), 
then in I^ombardy {18) and then in Venetia (12). The earliest were 
founded in Sicily and Lombardy in 1900 and 1901; in 1902 there were 30; 
in 1906, 46; in 1909, 60. 

Of the 50 farms that answered the questions, 38 were legally constit¬ 
uted either as societies of collective title or as societies limited by shares, 
with unlimited capital, or even sometimes as societies in civil law. (i) 

The members, excluding those of farms affiliated to other organiza¬ 
tions of professional character, were divided as follows: 



Men 

Women 

Bither Sex 

under 

x8 years 

Age and Sex 

non 

indicated 

Total 

Small Proprietors . . . 

446 

2 

— 

— 

448 

Small Farmers ..... 

988 

93 

118 

— 

1,199 

Metayers. 

641 

— 

— 

— 

641 

Free Day Labourers . . . 

140 

— 

4 

— 

144 

Partly Free and Contract 
Labourers . 

1 

27 

— 

— 


27 

Unclassified and Va - 
1 rious. 

2.491 

581 

565 

XIO 

3.747 

1 Total . . . 

4.733 

676 

687 

rio 

6,206 


(1) This form was first adopted at TrevigUo (Bergamo) by the Society dei Probl Con- 
tadinl ** of Castel Cerreto and BattagUe. 
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Almost all these farms are worked on the system of divided manage¬ 
ment, according to which the land hired is cultivated in lots by the individ¬ 
ual members, each paying an annual proportion of the rent according to 
the quantity and quality of the land assigned to him and to the total rent 
for which the members are jointly and severally liable. Each member 
cultivates his lot for his own account, that is to say, he counts any loss or 
gain as his own. Only occasionally have the members to cultivate their 
lots in accordance with rules laid down by a single supreme mans^ement; 
sometimes there are general rules for the work of irrigation, of ploughing, 
etc., sometimes the sale of special produce is carried on collectively. 

Only two cases were met with of farms worked on the system of foint 
management according to which the land rented is cultivated collectively 
by the members under a single managemenf. On some farms this system 
was adopted, but only temporarily or partially; in one case for an initial 
period of 3 years, with the intention of bringing the land rented under cul¬ 
tivation ; in other cases the system was adopted only for a part of the farm 
(woods, pasture land, etc.), or for special work (ploughing, planting, etc.). 

Even in case of farms worked on the system of divided management, 
however, very often the society keeps as common property, for the use of 
its members, implements, machinery, farm requisites, seeds, manure, etc. 
Often it insures its members collectively against accidents in agriculture, 
against hail, fire, death of cattle; encourages reciprocity and credit, pro¬ 
motes agricultural education, founds experimental farms, etc. 

Cases of farms are also met with in which the members are only granted 
small pieces of land that may be worked in their spare time, or by women 
or old men, or in days of unemployment, but do not absorb the whole ener¬ 
gies of the member's families. 

The profits are variously distributed, according to the various kinds of 
societies; in the co-operative societies limited by shares they are the pro¬ 
perty of the society, in societies of collective title, they are distributed in 
equal proportion among members; in farms under joint management, they 
are distributed among the members in proportion to the work done. 
And if there are not sufiicient members for all the work, outside labour 
is obtained, paid by the day, and sometimes the labourers employed re¬ 
ceive a share in the profits. 

In 22 farms the area of the land rented was 45,141 ha, 56 are, 32 centiare. 

We have information as to the accotmts of only 19 farms: they had 
total credits of 712,871 frs and debits of 711,350 frs.; 17 showed total pro¬ 
fits of 5,020 frs.; II total share capital of 36,980 frs., and 4 total reserve 
• funds of *17,188 (i). 

(i) The farms often originated with improvement organisations, or credit or mutual in* 
stitutions. 
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§ 3. Cooperative Sooietiee tor Pnrebaee and Sale, 

The Catholic purchase and sale co-operative societies, for the most 
part, take the name of Rural Unions, The I^abour Office had received 
information of 487 of them in all (i); 419 of them having 50,410 members; 
but only 384 answered the list of questions. 

The largest numbers of them are'found in Piedmont, (160 societies, 
and in the Province of Turin alone, 88); in I/>mbardy (93 societies, espe¬ 
cially in the Provinces of Milan, Brescia and Bergamo); in Emilia {92 so¬ 
cieties, chiefly in the provinces of Bologna, Reggio and Ravenna); and in 
Venetia (89 societies, in the provinces of Treviso, Udine and Vicenza). 

The oldest of these date from 1884-1894, during which period the first 
20 rural unions were founded; which increased to 89 in 1897, to 131 in 
1900, to 251 in 1903, to 332 in 1906, to 409 in 1909 (2). 

Of 384 that answered the list of questions, 54 were legally constituted, 
either under form of limited liability co-operative societies, or, sometimes, 
of societies of collective title. Very frequently they also appear as societies 
of general character, which propose to themselves the intellectual, moral, and 
economic improvement of their members {3) and declare their intention, for 
this purpose, to undertake, in addition to their work of thrift, credit and 
insurance, also that of the wholesale purchase of seeds, manure, agricultural 
articles and machinery for their members. Often, indeed, such institutions 
have the form of real improvement organizations, and declare in their rules 
their intention to represent the rural classes, to interest themselves in their 
difficulties, to find employment for them, to provide for their agricultura 
education, etc. 

But these co-operative societies have not always storehouses or shops 
for their goods; often they limit themselves to purchasing wholesale de¬ 
finite quantities of goods, regularly ordered, and distributing them to 
members at the purchase price; in such case there is no real balance sheet, 
as the societies act as mere intermediaries and have neither profits not 
loss. (4). 


(z) Amongst these in the report of the enquiry there are included various cooperative 
distributive societies, since they also sell agricultural articles, and many rural banks, as they 
purchase collectively farm requisites, manure and agricultural machinery for thdr members. 

(2) The date of foundation of 74 societies is unknown. 

(3) 98.16 % of the members bdong to the working classes properly so called, 0.23 % are 
managers of shops and traders, 0.46 % darks, 0.76 % professional men and, 0.40 % landhold* 
ers and persons of means. 

(4) Generally the rural unions sell to members only. 


4 
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Besides the said unions for collective purchase (i), there are a few that 
carry on collective sale of agricultural produce (cocoons, ^gs, fruit, etc.)< 

We have particulars of the balance sheets of only 6o societies and tiie 
total amount of purchases and sales made by these in the last working 
year was 4,243,240 frs.; the total credits of 46 co-operative societies 
amounted to 3,388,454 frs. and the total debits to 3,324,487 frs.; 44 so¬ 
cieties had total profits of 39,203 frs.; 41 total share capital of 332,913 frs., 
and 21 total reserve funds of 128,985 frs. 

Ifit us mention, finally, that in almost all the dioceses or regions there 
are federative centres, in which the movement is more developed, and that 
have, together with the duties of co-ordination, inspection, assistance, etc., 
also that of purchasing agricultural goods to distribute among the feder¬ 
ated societies. In this way the Turin Agricultural Federation works in 
Turin, the Bergamo Agricultural Union at Bergamo, the Romagna Agri¬ 
cultural Union at Bologna. Then the individual co-operative societies and 
the federative organs adhere, almost entirely, to the Kconomico-Social 
Union among the Italian Catholics with headquarters at Bergamo. 


§ 4. Dairies and Wine Societies. 


These two groups of societies, not strictly representing workmen’s 
organizations, were not included in the enquiry. But for us it is well 
to note that the Uabour Office had information of 72 dairy societies and 
received answers to their questions from 57, with 4,058 members. The 
largest number of these is found in Venetia, where there are 27, 25 of which 
have 2,445 members. Then there are 18 dairies in Lombardy, 13 of which 
have altogether 587 members, and 17 in Emilia where 12 have together 
386 members. 

The revenue of 29 of these societies was last year 604,994 frs., and their 
expenditure 451,637 frs.; the capital of 33 dairies amount^ to 238,492 frs. 

So also, the Office had information of 17 wine societies and 14 of 
these, which had together 864 members, answered its questions. 

The largest number of these is found in Piedmont, where there are 9, 
6 of them having together 388 members, then in Lombardy, where 5 societies 
have 208 members. 6 societies showed a total revenue last year of 339,431 
fis. and their capital was 60,278 frs. 


(x) .Oftai Uiese ooH>petatiTe societies occupy themselTes also with agricultural progress 
by means of schools, propaganda lectures and experimental farms, and sometimes purchase 
agricultural machinery that they hire out to members in turn. 
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§ 5. Bural Banka. 

The Catholic Rural Banks reported were 942, (746 l^ally constituted), 
574 of which had 68,531 members. 94.25 % of these are workmen ; 1.02 % 
shopkeepers and traders, 0.38 % clerks, 1.75 % professional men and 2.60 % 
landholders and persons of means. 

We find the largest numbers of these banks in Emilia, 218, principally 
in the provinces of Bologna (73), Parma (41), Ravenna (40), Ferrara (36); 
then in Venetia, 208, chiefly in the provinces of Rovigo (55), Treviso (52), 
Vicenza (29) and Verona (28) ; in Lombardy, 166, chiefly in the provinces 
of Bergamo (78), Brescia (38), Milan (21); in Sicily, in, especially in the 
Provinces of Girgenti (38), Caltanissetta (23) and Palermo (21); in Pied¬ 
mont, 99, in the Provinces of Cuneo (43), Turm (28), and Alessandria (26); 
in Latium, 48 banks, etc. 

Except for a few previously existing, these banks began to be founded 
in 1892, in which year there were 17 of them; these increased to 160 in 1895, 
to 408 in 1900, to 629 in 1903, to 763 in 1906, to 864 in 1909 (i). 

By the rules (furnished by 422 banks out of 589 that answered the 
list of questions), it appears, as has often been said, that the banks, besides 
their specific object of granting loans to members, aim generally at their 
economic improvement, sometimes in the professional field, proposing 
to safeguard the conditions their labour and to assist them in their re¬ 
lations with other classes, sometimes obtaining for their members various 
economic advantages hiring farms collectively for them, purchasing 
farm requisites, or arranging for the insurance of their cattle. Some¬ 
times the banks undertake such work directly, sometimes it is undertaken 
by special departments of the bank. In Sicily especially, the banks have tm- 
dertaken collectivefarming or have promoted the formation of special societies 
for the purpose, amongst their own members, to whom they have given 
credit. 

The intellectual and moral improvement of members is also favoured 
by the organization of lectures on general, social or agricultural education, 
the foundation of libraries, circulation of technical and economic news¬ 
papers, etc. 

The denominational character of these institutions is generally speak¬ 
ing very marked; not only as the inspiring element of the moral work of 
the organization, but also as a foundation considered necessary for guar¬ 
anteeing the correct working of the bank. In the rules of some banks 


(z) The date of foundation of many rural banks is unknown. 
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Catholicism is made a condition for the admission of members, in others 
various obl^ations of a religioas nature are hnposed on them. Yet there 
are cases where the denominationalism is only hinted at or not mentioned 
at all. 

What we have said applies to the general nature of these organisms; with 
r^ard to their economic position, it is enough to say that 704 banks showed 
total assets of 49,207,675 frs., 698 of them had deposits to the amount of 
39,231,380 frs.; 719 showed loans for 31,607,250 frs.; the share capital of 
640 banks was 274,101 frs., and the reserve fund of 497 banks amounted 
to 792,868 frs. 

We must finally observe that almost everywhere there are diocesan, 
provincial and regional federations of rural banks, which, in addition to 
the usual aims of uniting and representing their federated members, 
ave that of banking for them, centralising their superabundant capital, 
providing the necessary credits and undertaking the inspection of their 
work. Where there are no real and true Federations with such office, the 
banks, for the most part are affiliated to larger credit institutes which 
provide them with credit, receive their deposits, etc., and excercise a con¬ 
tinual control or supervision over their proceedings. Among others may be 
mentioned: the Provincial Federation of the Rural Banks of Brescia with 
37 members; the Federation of the Rural Banks and Co-operative Societies 
of Romagna at Faenza, with 57 Banks adhering on December 31st., 1910; 
the Central Credit Institute of Latium in Rome, federating 24 rural banks 
of Dstium. 

These Federations are again affiliated to the National Federation of 
Catholic Rural Banks, with headquarters at Bologna, founded in 1909 by 
the Economico-Social Union among Italian Catholies (Bergamo). In accord¬ 
ance with the latest rules of this Union, one of the four General Secretariats 
composing it is the General Secretariat for Institutes of Credit, in which the 
above Federation is to be united with the other credit institutes. This 
secretariat represents all the affiliated institutions and occupies itself with 
their interests and development. 

§ 6. Worlcmeu'a Banka and People’a Banka. 

Besides the rural banks above considered, there are workmen's banks, 
people’s savings, deposit and loan banks, besides the people's banks and 
small credit banks. The Labour Office received information altogether of 
83 workmen's banks, 70 of which had together 10,022 members, and its 

(x)'Par tlie ooastitntion and importance ot the People’s Banks in Italy, see our artlde la 
the aumber ot this Bulletin tor October sist., 194, page 59. 
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list of questions was answered by 45, whidi had a total of 8,285 mem¬ 
bers. It also was advised of other 31 legally constituted banks, 29 of 
which replied to its questions. 

The three oldest workmen’s banks were founded in 1898-1900; 
in 1903 there were 29; in 1906, 48; in 1909, 71. The date of foundation 
of 10 of them is not known. 

The oldest of the above legally constituted banks dates from 1888; in 
1895 there were 4; in 1900, 14; in 1903, 23 ; in 1906, 27; and in 1909,31. 

Of the 45 workmen's banks that answered the questions, 41 were 
egally constituted, sometimes in the form of co-operative societies with 
liability limited by shares, sometimes in that of co-operative societies of 
collective title. Sometimes they assume neither form, but work as simple 
d€ facto societies, in which the members contribute small amounts, fixed 
or voluntary, and may receive fixed amounts as loans. 94.37% of the 
members are of the working classes, 0.37% of the commercial classes; 1.21% 
are clerks, 2.52 % professional men and 1.53 % landholders and persons 
of means. 

These banks, as is seen in their rules, limit themselves in some cases to 
collecting the savings of their members, in others, on the contrary, they 
grant them loans either in proportion to their deposits or up to a certain 
fixed amount. Often they undertake other business besides that of credit, 
for example, co-operative distribution, insurance, etc. 

We have the details of the balance sheets of 39 of these bodies which 
we reproduce, as in the case of the rural banks, from the Official Bulletin 
of the Societies limited by Shares. Their total assets amounted to 
1,358,457 frs.; the deposits in 32 banks, to 874,039 frs.; the loans in 36 
banks, to 474,981 frs.; the share capital in 34 banks, to 114,387 frs.; and the 
reserve fund in 32 banks, to 19,307 frs. 

Sometimes these banks attain the proportions of small people's 
banks, and then do not present any difference from the latter (i). Some 
are really important, for example, the Bergamo Small Credit Institute at 
Bergamo, with i branch and 7 agencies; the S. Paolo Bank at Brescia, 
with 6 agencies; the Romagna Small Credit Bank at Bologna, with 5 of- 
fices, 6 branches, and 17 agencies, etc. 

Federative organs also exist; and indeed the real workmen's banks 
are generally affiliated to Provincial and R^ional Federations and by means 
of these to the above mentioned Kconomico-Social Union among the Ital¬ 
ian Catholics (Bergamo), in which they will be in due time united in the 
General Secretariat for Credit Ii^titutes (i); and the other banks men- 

(i) For the constitution of the Boonomioo-Sodal Union among the Italian Catholics at 
Bergamo and its General SecretariaU, see BnMin of Sconomic and Social IniMgencc for 

July I9ii,p.75. 
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tioned above bdong to the Banking Federation of Bologna, founded in 
Z 909 , whidi is also to be united in the above Secretariat. 


§ 7. Co-opeT^tlv» DlatribuUye Sooletiea. 


250 of the above were reported, 215 of them with 26,488 members 
altogether, 90.81 % of which belonged to the working classes properly so 
called, and the rest, in varying proportion, to the commercial and profess¬ 
ional classes, and to the classes of clerks and landowners. 

The largest number of them is found in I^ombardy, where there are 
88, and especially in the Provinces of Milan and Como. Then in Venetia 
there are 47, in Piedmont 35 ; and in Emilia 18. 

They were founded in specially large numbers between 1890 and 
1896 (i). In 1895 there were 18; in 1900 51, in 1903 112, in 1906 168 and 
in 1909 222 (2). 

In the total number of 206 societies that answered the list of questions 
there were 105 l^ally constituted as limited liability co-operative societies 
or societies of collective title. But there are also purely de facto societies, 
in the form of associations of general character, proposing to themselves 
the intellectual moral and economic improvement of the workmen, and 
stating their intention, with this end in view, in addition to their other 
work in the field of thrift, co-operation and credit, to facilitate for them 
the purchase of articles of consumption by. means of direct wholesale 
purchase from the producers, and re-sale to members. For this work the 
societies generally provide themselves with storehouses, warehouses and 
shops, in which they sell retail, sometimes only to members, oftener also 
to non-members, at current prices or a little below. There are other 
societies, that have no shops, but limit themselves to wholesale piurchase 
of definite quantities of goods, ordered by members, and the distribution 
of the same at the purchase price. 

The profits are divided in varying proportion, according to the form 
of the society, among the shareholders or members, in proportion to the 
purchases made, and sometimes even among non-members, in the same 
proportion as to the members or in different proportion; a percentage of 
the profits is also almost always distributed among the employees of the 
society (stordceepers, clerks, etc.); another percentage is often devoted 
to purposes of thrift in favour of the members, to institutions of credit, 

(z)/ni^ilist;vnui founded in z87a. 

(3) The date of foundation of 38 of these is unknown. 
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co-operation, education, charity, etc. Nor are instances wanting in 
which the profits have been employed for the insurance of members against 
old age and invalidity, for the buildup of workmen's dwellii^s, etc. 

We have details of the balance sheets of only 102 societies. 88 of 
these did a total wardiouse business of 3,714,061 frs.; 98 showedt otal cred¬ 
its of 1,765,193 frs,. and debits of 1,669,626 frs.; 86 ^owed total prc^ts 
of 61,706 frs.; 102 a riiare capital of 327,292 frs. and 54 a reserve fund of 
46,149 frs. 

It is observed, finally, that often co-operative distributive societies 
originate with or are connected with other economic organisations, either co¬ 
operative, and, especially, co-operative credit, or mutual societies, or even 
give brith to similar institutions. For the most part they are affiliated 
to federative bodies or provincial or diocesan central secretariats. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mtjtoai, Thrift Institutioks. 

§ I. Mutual Aid Sooietiea. 

The Labour Office received information, by means of its enquiry, of 
altogether 799 mutual aid societies, 665 of them having altogether 88,508 
members, and received answers to its list of questions from 489. 

The largest numbers are to be found in Lombardy, (372) especially 
in the Provinces of Bergamo (120), Brescia (86), Milan (90); and then in 
Venetia (131), especially in the Province of Vicenza (60); in Piedmont (99), 
where in the Province of Novara alone there are 38; in Liguria (40). 

The oldest society dates from 1854. ^880 there were 21, increasing 

in number to 102 in 1885, 148 in 1890, 246 in 1895, 318 in 1900, 417 in 
1903. 477 1906, and 548 in 1909. (The date of foundation of 243 is 

unknown). But of the 489 societies from which answers to the list of ques¬ 
tions were received, only 36 were legally constituted. 

94.12 % of their members are workmen; 2.26 managers and dealers; 
0.69 % clerks, 1.85 % professional men, and 1.08 % landowners and persons 
of means. 

In the case of 488 of these bodies, the enquiry made it possible to 
ascertain the kind of assistance given; from investigations made it appeared 
that 483 (98.97 %) societies gave subsidies in case of sickness; 74 (15.16 %) 
granted medical assistance and 163 (33.41 %) assistance in the case of 
invalidity; zo (2.05 %) gave subsidies in tiie case of unemployment; 
27 (5-53 %) to women in their confinements; 37 (7.58 %) to persons injured 
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by accidents; X 02 (20.91 %) granted subsidies to widows and orphans; 
and 57 (10.45 %) for funeral expenses. 

Besides this principal object of the distribution of subsidies, the mut¬ 
ual aid societies have other secondary objects, such as the registration 
of their members in the National Thrift Bank, cattle and fire insurance, etc. 
And sometimes they also propose to themselves the defence of the profess¬ 
ional interests of the workmoi registered, with tide support of their claims, 
demands for the improvement of the conditions of their labour, in¬ 
tervention in their citations and difficulties, and the obtainit^ of em¬ 
ployments for them. Precisely for this reason, which has been elsewhere 
touched on, these societies may be considered the nuclei of the work of 
improvement, and of real and true professional organizations. The de¬ 
nominational character of these societies is often declared in their rules 
more openly than in those of the institutions previously examined. 

We have details of the situation of 385 societies. 363 showed total 
receipts amounting to 496,696 frs.; 359 a total expenditure of 404.250 frs. 
and the share capital of 385 amounted 1,333,122 frs. 

Let us finally note that in almost all the regions, provinces and dioceses 
in which the movement is most advanced there are federations of societies, 
sometimes only for purposes of union and representation, sometimes also 
with economic functions for the centralization of capital in one bank, rein¬ 
surance, etc. Let us mention the Ligurian Catholic Workmen’s Federation 
of Genoa, with 39 affiliated societies; the Federation of Catholic Work¬ 
men's Societies of Valcamonica (Brescia), with 42 mutual aid dubs, the 
Federation of the Catholic Workmen’s Mutual'Aid Societies of the Diocese 
of Vicenza, founded in 1888, with 93 affiliated sodeties; the Roman Fed¬ 
eration of Mutual Societies in Rome, founded in 1908, with 17 societies, etc 

By far the most of the separate societies and the federative bodies* 
are affiliated to the Economico-Social Union among the Italian Catholics 
(Bergamo), which, in 1907, founded a National Federation of Catholic 
Mutual Aid Societies. By the new rules of this Union one of the four 
secretariats constituting it is the General Secretariat for the Institutes of Thrift 
and Assistance, to which all sodeties represented and protected by it 
must adhere, (i). 

§ 2. Mutual Cattle and V'ire Inauranoe Soeietiea, 

Another form of mutual assistance among Catholics is that of insurance 
against sickness and death of livestock and against fire. 

(1) According to the last Statistics of Mutual Aid Societies, published by the Minister of 
Agrienltiire, Industry and Oommeroe, relating to the Year 1905, the total number of such 
SQdetifli la Italy in that year was 6,535, with 953 i 455 members. 
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The Labour Office was notified of 261 mutual cattle insurance societies, 
177 of which had 23,852 members and 109 answered the list of questions. 
103 of these had 17,387 members; it was further advised of 62 mutual 
fire insurance societies, 17 of which had 2,187 members in all, and 11 an¬ 
swered the list of questions, 8 of them having 1,019 members. 

The largest number of the cattle insurance societies reported is found 
in Lombardy, namely 174 societies; then in Venetia there are 62 societies. 
Almost all the mutual fire insurance societies, that is 56, are in Piedmont. 

The first mutual cattle insurance societies were founded between 1882 
and 1890; in 1895 there were 32. The number rose to 71 in 1900, to 87 
in 1903, to no in 1906, to 122 in 1909. (We do not know the date of found¬ 
ation of 135). The oldest mutual fire insurance society dates from 1880; 
in 1900 there were 10; in 1906 the number had increased to 15, in 1909 to 
19. (We do not know the date of foundation of 43). 

But of all the 109 cattle insurance societies which answered the list 
of questions, only 1 was legally constituted, as were only 6 of the 17 fire 
insurance societies. 

The cattle insurance business is transacted according to various sys¬ 
tems, from that of the fixed premium with fixed compensation, to that of 
compensation for the whole value of the animal in case of death, by means 
of its division among the members in proportionate shares. Sometimes 
livestock is insured against disease, sometimes only against death or accid¬ 
ent. Generally, the society includes within its scope the improvement of 
livestock, and the education of members in the subject, etc. The mutual 
fire insurance societies, on the other hand, have no other object, than the 
specific one of insurance. 


* 

* « 

Altogether if appeared from the enquiry of the National Labour 
Office that the Catholic organizations were 3,018 and their members 346,864 
in number, 202,743 being men, 48,098 women, 12,905 persons of either 
sex under 18 years of age, and 83,118 were returned without j^e or sex 
being stated. There were 102,293 industrial workers, and 115,603 agri¬ 
cultural. The occupation of the others is not known. 
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fans). Paris, 1883. 

The Work of the Zemstvos, Fortnightly Review, published in St. Petersburg. Year 1912. 
Waixacb, Sir Donald Mackenzie. Russia. I/mdon, 1905. 

§ I. Introduction : The Inetitutiona of the ZcmBtVM, 

Although our readers are not ignorant of the organizations of the 
zemstvos, we think it all the same well to preface this study by a short 
account of these institutions and of their action in behalf of the economic 
development of Russia. 

The serious defects in the Imperial Administration induced the Emperor 
Alexander II to institute a sort of provincial self-government. The necessity 
of administrative reform became more urgent still after the suppression 
of serfdom in 1861, by it the duties of the public authorities were con¬ 
siderably multiplied and rendered more complicated. 

For this reason the zemstvos — independent administrative provincial 
and district institutions (i) — were founded, by law of 1867 in 34 Govern¬ 
ments of European Russia. 

These institutions are elective assemblies, in which the various classes 
of the rural population are represented. 

The representatives of the district (2) zemstvos are divided into three 
classes : the representatives of the peasant communes, elected by a sort 
of universal suffrage in three and four stages, and the representatives 
of the towns, and those of the land holders, properly so called, elected 
by the possessors of certain property qualifications, and the seats are divided, 
among these three groups in proportion to the real estate held by eachr 
An average district assembly is composed of some thirty landholders, 
27 or 28 peasants and 4 or 5 town merchants. 

The provincial assembly is only a union of the delegates of the various 
district assemblies of the province, each district zemstvo is represented 
in the provincial zemstvo by a certain number of its members, seven or 
eight generally, so that the provincial zemstvo is composed of 60,80 and some¬ 
times of 100 delegates, the Russian provinces generally containing 8, 10 or 
12 districts. These assemblies, which generally meet only once a year, 
have an executive body, the zemstvo commission or delegation, ‘‘ Zems¬ 
kaia ouprava** which sits permanently and is authorised to administer 
all the economic business of the zemstvos. The prerogatives of these pro¬ 
vincial estates, at present modified, were formerly very considerable, thei 

{tf Urritorlal aMcmblies, from 9 mbia*\ land, comitay. 

(3) There are now 471 districts in the 47 Russian Governments. 
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competence was not restricted to administration strictly so called, it ex¬ 
tended to justice, as the assemblies appointed the magistrates, to public 
assistance and education, to the medical service and sanitation, to agri¬ 
culture and to trade. So that all the moral and material interests of the 
province were within their competence. 

As now modified these manifold powers are shared between the dis¬ 
trict and provincial zemstvos. 

In general, the first are invested with all the above powers as far as 
the district or “ ouiezd ” is concerned, the latter with the same as far as 
concerns the whole province or “ goubernie,” with, in addition, a certain 
control over the inferior zemstvos. 


§ 2 . Action of the Zematvoa in favour of the J^conomic Development of Ruaaia* 


All impartial observer must admit that the zemstvos have contrib¬ 
uted in a very important degree to the economic development of the 
Empire. Let us mention that the zemstvos have founded a new and more 
equitable system for the distribution of rural taxes, that they have estab¬ 
lished compulsory mutual insurance in the coiiiitry, that they have instit¬ 
uted offices of technical inspection of various kinds, that, by means of the 
zemstvos, the improvement of horses ad homed cattle has been consider¬ 
ably developed and that the reduction of the instalments paid by peasants 
purchasing land has been strongly supported by them. The zemstvos 
have also granted credit under different forms to a considerable amount 
and in especial they have endeavoured to support the foundation of credit 
institutions, which 50 years ago were still in their infancy in Russia. 

But it would require too much time to give detailed information on 
all the forms of this activity. We shall limit ourselves therefore in this 
article to the work accomplished by the zemstvos in favour of credit 
institutions, which, as we shall see, presents many analogies with that of 
the Austrian Landesausschiisse, and the most remarkable result of this has 
been the foundation of the zemstvos' people's credit banks. 

Already in 1864, the Kherson zemsto favoured the organization of the 
Kherson Eand Credit Association," which has greatly developed, extend¬ 
ing its field of action to the Governments of Jekaterinoslaw, Taurida and 
Bessarabia. 

It was therefore by means of subsidies from the zemstvos that the 
co-operative credit societies could be formed. Before 1871, when the 
zemstvos began to interest themselves in credit qo-operatiox^, there were in 
Russia only two co-operative credit pQcieti^^ ;lmt, already on the ist, of 
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July of that year, there were 35 new agricultural co-operative credit societ¬ 
ies working in the Empire, to which the zemstvos had granted loans. In 
the course of the period 1872-1877 other 782 co-operative societies of the 
same character were started, and the zemstvo administrations endowed 
them with a total subsidy of 312,000 roubles. But most of the societies 
having been diverted from their mission, this progresive movement slack¬ 
ened abruptly in 1878, and the number of new co-operative societies fell 
gradually from 329 during the period 1878-1883 to 80 in 1884-1886 and after 
1887 the zemstvo administrations ceased even to interest themselves 
in their destiny and from that date were only anxious to recover the advan¬ 
ces they had made them under the form of subsidies. 

The foundation, of the peasants' land bank at Moscow, instituted by 
the State in 1882 was also strongly supported by the zemstvos. 

From the commencement of their activity the zemstvos contemplated 
the foundation of credit institutions of their own, and a special law of 
May 17th., 1871, authorised them to found land credit banks, but this law 
remained without effect, except that the project was realised thirty five 
years later under the form of the People's Credit Banks of the Zemstvos, {i) 


S 3* Organisation and Aim of the Zematvo Banka 
according to the Imperial Order of 1904 and the Regulations of 1906* 


In order better to understand the place of the Zemstvo banks in Russian 
popular credit, before explaining their organization and objects, we shall 
give a little information upon the other institutions that occupy themselves 
with this class of operations. 

When the rules of the State Bank were revised in 1893 the question 
of the reform of popular agricultural credit was raised, as a result of which 
an organic law was promulgated on June ist., 1895 on the “ co-operative 
loan and savings associations ** and the co-operative agricultural credit 
societies'* 

The first mentioned of these popular institutions were to have, in the 
intention of the law, a regional character and to a certain degree perform the 
duty of central banks for the small agricultural co-operative credit societies, 
which would play a purely local part. However, ten years had not passed 
before a new reform of small credit was proposed. The need for popular 
credit had considerably increased, and it was decided to organize, in addi- 


(t) An Imperial Order of 2904 authorises the foundation of these institutions by the 
semstvos In xpoy and the banks began working. 
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tion to the two above forms of small credit institutions, two others also, 
the “ popidar credit hanks of the zemstvos " and the ** rural loan and savings 
banks** The organization and aims of the zemstvo banks we shall explain 
hereafter. As to the rural commune loan and savings banks, we shall 
confine ourselves here to pointing out that they are of a strictly co-operative 
character and that they extend their operations either to a village or a 
volost or a stan (i). 

An imperial order mentioned above, drawn up in accordance with 
the proposals of a special conference called in 1902 to study the require¬ 
ments of agricultural industry in relation to institutions of small popular 
credit was promulgated on the 7th./20th. June, 1904. The zemstvo 
banks were the object of special detailed stipulations, established by the 
regulations of the Minister of Finance of I4th./27th. Jtme, 1906. 

In accordance with the above Imperial Order and regulations the peo¬ 
ple's credit banks of the Zemstvos (2) were intended to facilitate for the 
landholders, farmers, “ industrials " and artisans, as well as for the “ ar- 
telles " (3), societies and associations formed by them, the “ volost,*' 
“stan" and village associations, and the peasant co-operative societies, 
every form of economic transaction, including the improvement of their 
plant; 

(а) by placing at the disposal of the above persons and societies 
in accordance with the ordinary principles of credit, the stuns they require, 
the employment of which the banks supervise; 

(б) by supporting and encouraging the popular credit institutions 
founded by the same persons and societies. 

It is for the Zemstvo meetings to decide on the foundation of a bank; 
they may also issue regulations for the internal working of the same, give 
it its name, and fix the amount of its working capital, etc. 

The administration of these banks is entrusted to the Zemstvo meeting, 
which acts througTi its “ ouprava ** and the management of the bank it¬ 
self, consisting of at least three members, elected at the meetings and hold¬ 
ing office for three years. In a word, it may be said that there is a division 
of powers so that the meeting issues general orders for the working of the 
banks, whilst the “ ouprava ** and the management are entrusted with the 
immediate administration, the organization of which varies in different 
banks. These enjoy a certain liberty in the matter. The supreme manage¬ 
ment and the chief supervision are entrusted to the general administra- 


(1) Voloii and stan, subdivisions of districts, 

(2) The conditions are the same for the semstvo government and the semstvo dis- 
strict banks. The law makes no distinction in thdr powers. 

(3} A form of co-operative professional association peculiar to Russia. 
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tion of popular credit, which again is dependent on the State Bank and 
has the supervision of all popular credit establishments. 

The work of each bank, which generally extends to a whole province 
or district, but may be limited to a smaller sphere (i), consists in : 

(а) receiving money in deposit and contracting loans ; 

(б) granting loans to popular credit institutions and opening credits 
for them, either in order to form their initial capital, or to increase their 
working capital, or for the creation of special ftmds ; 

(c) acting as intermediaries between these institutions; 

d) lastly, granting loans to individuals, co-operative societies, 
artelles'' and associations and serving as intermediaries in their eco¬ 
nomic transactions. 

The initial capital of the zemstvo banks may be made up in various 
ways, of subventions from the zemstvo administrations, donations, contrib¬ 
utions out of the net profits of the banks, as well as deposits received for 
the purpose. The initial capital, serving principally to guarantee the banks' 
engagements may even be borrowed. But, in addition to it, special funds 
may also be formed in the same way to allow of the banks lending in order 
to form the initial capital of any other credit institution, and placing such 
institutions in a position to do the work of intermediaries and to build 
storehouses. The above regulations stipulate that all long term loans 
granted by the banks must be in proportion to their capital and deposits 
and the long term loans they have received. 

The banks are authorized, as we have already mentioned, to receive 
'deposits repayable on demand, or on notice given, or at a fixed date ; they 
may even receive deposits in current account and under other conditions. 
It is evident such conditions must not be contrary to the laws in force. 
The special conditions for deposits, as, for example, their amount and rate 
of interest, are settled at the zemstvo meetings, where also all the condi¬ 
tions to be observed by the bank in borrowing are laid down. 

The liability of the banks in the case of deposits and loans, the 
maximum amount of which, according to the regulations, must not exceed 
ten times the initial capital, is guaranteed by the zemstvo meeting founding 
the banks. We must remember that the zemstvos, with a single excep¬ 
tion, have only founded one bank per Government or district. 

One of the chief duties of the zemstvo banks is to co-operate with 
other credit institutions. The banks are authorized to grant them loans 
for a fixed term or in current account, either in order to increase their 
working capital or to provide them with an initial capital. 


(x) Only in one district, tliatof NovomoedBOwsk, has the founded xnany banks. 

No other district has more than one. 
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The banks exercise certain rights of inspection and supervision over 
the institutions thus subsidised. The duration of the loans, the rate of 
interest and other conditions are fixed at the meetings. 

The loans the banks grant to other institutions and to private persons 
may be for long terms — of from one to five years — or short terms — 
of less than a year — and are guaranteed either by the personal character 
of the debtor, by surety or pledge. In the case of essential improvements 
or new imdertakings (lopping of forest trees, draining or irrigation of land, 
building of mills, foundation of industrial establishments, etc.), the loans 
are granted for a maximum term of 5 years, and loans for the purchase of 
plant, livestock, machines and implements are granted for a maximum, 
period of three years. In any other case, loans are only granted for short 
periods. 

The regulations of 14th./27th. June, 1906 also contain clauses relative 
to the amounts lent. 

Loans to private persons must not, as a rule, exceed 300 roubles 
(about 800 francs) in amount. However, if the bank is authorized to grant 
loans on pledge (com or other agricultural or manufactured produce), 
the amount may be 1,000 roubles (about 2,667 frs.). With regard to loans 
to collective borrowers, it is stipulated that the share of each partner must 
not exceed the maximum of 300 roubles fixed for individual borrowers. 

Let us further mention that the zemstvo banks enjoy certain privi¬ 
leges : they are exempted from the ordinary State tax on industries and some 
other duties. 


§ 4. Progress and WorJt of the Banks, 


The regulations for the zemstvo popular credit banks were confirmed 
by the Minister of Finance on the I4th./27th. June, 1906 and in the early 
part of 1907 the zemstvos began founding these banks. The first, the 
district bank of Cholin (Government of Bessarabia), was founded in January; 
in Febmary another was estabhshed, and by the end of the year there were 
19 banks working. The subsequent progress of these popular credit insti¬ 
tutions has been very rapid, as apears from the following table, drawn up 
from information supplied by the administration of the popular credit banks. 


5 
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1 Mt. Jmmtj 

Muittber 

of Banks 

Total 

Credits 

and 

Debits 

T/sma 

Deposits 

and 

nouns 

Beodved 

to Popular 
Credit 
Institutions 

to other 

Institutions 

Thoos and of Bonbees | 

1908 . 

n 




_ 

1909. 


2,568.2 

613.x 

1.504*3 

1.148.9 

1 1910. 

58(2) 

6,311.3 

1,867.5 

2,853.0 

3.771*3 

I9IX. 

78(3) 

X4,426.6 

5.658.6 

4.673.6 

9.558.6 

X9I2 . 

107(4) 

26,956.5 

11,120.4 

9.590.6 

10,022.7 


(x) Data for 35 baakt. ' 

(a) » 55 • 

(3) . 6a s 

(4) » X07 • At the end of 19x1, the foundation of 130 banks was in contemplation. 


Naturally such rapid progress has attracted general attention from all 
interested in popular credit institutions in Russia. In 1911 it was already 
possible to judge the work of the banks and to study their character. 

Thus, the ‘‘ Committee of Rural Credit and Savings Associations and 
Co-operative Manufacturing Associations " of the Moscow Society of Agri¬ 
culture (i) began to interest itself in the zemstvo banks. For the week 
from ist./i4th. to 6th./i9th. of September, 'I911, it organized a series of 
conferences at Moscow, in which the present condition and future devel¬ 
opment of the Zemstvo banks were set forth and discussed by the most 
competent authorities. In order to obtain the most reliable informa¬ 
tion possible for the lectures, the Committee instituted an enquiry into the 
working of the banks and questioned them as to certain details within 
their province. 

The enquiry extended to a large number of subjects and the report 
offers a striking view of the most important present difl&culties with which 
the banks have to contend. We shall limit ourselves here to giving the 
essential points of the enquiry. 

What is the chief work of the bank ? 

What are its relations with the co-operative societies ? 

Doe^ it grant cre^t to individuals and co-operative societies or to 
the latter exclusively? 

(z) A Society the object of which is to promote the progress of mral economy and 
agricultural industiy in every way. 
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Does it follow different systems in granting credit to private persons 
and to co-operative societies ? 

What is the opinion of the bank with regard to credit to private bor¬ 
rowers ? Is it a temporary or a permanent and indispensable part of the 
business ? 

What are the bank’s rules and conditions for granting credit to private 
persons and to co-operative societies ? What is the maximum amount 
and rate of interest fixed for the two classes of borrowers ? 

Does the bank perform the office of an intermediary and how does 
it organize such business ? 

Does the bank occupy itself with co-operative education ? 

On what conditions does it accept deposits ? 

What are the relations between the district and government zemstvo 
banks ? How are their several provinces divided and what are the dif¬ 
ferences in the conditions on which these two classes of banks grant loans 
and receive deposits ? 

Unfortunately the answers of the banks were often very incomplete, 
but they have, however, a certain value as supplementing the data of the 
official statistics we have just reproduced and afford us also information 
on the present activity and principal forms of these credit istitutions. 

We shall here give an idea of them. 

The report of the zemstvo banks provides us with very characteristic 
indications as to the activity of the banks in regard to the foundation of 
credit co-operative societies. According to the results of the enquiry, 
only 27 banks considered it their duty to co-operate in the foundation of 
such societies; 10 of them have attempted to organize a whole system of 
co-operative societies, whilst the rest try in different ways to promote their 
foundation . Unfortunately, information was not asked as to the number 
founded with the help of the banks, but the anwsers to other questions 
show that the activity of these 27 banks has been very great. Uet us only 
mention here that in ten months the zemstvos banks of the Government 
of Kazan assisted in the foundation of 24 societies. 

With regard to the work of co-operation with the distributive asso¬ 
ciations, to which the zemstvo banks, next to their co-operation with the 
credit institutions,cluefly devote themselves, the Banks may be classified in 
five groups: 

(zst.) Banks that have taken the initiative in matters of legislation 

(2nd.) Banks that facilitate the economic operations of the above 
associations by grants of credit. 

(3rd.) Banks that co-operate in the organization of these associations. 

(4th.) Banks that have instituted lecturerships on distributive 
co-operati(Hi, etc. 
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(5th.) Banks that study the theory of distributive co-operation. 

According to the regulations of I4th./27th. June, 1906 on the zemstvo 
banks, it is within the competence of these credit institutions, as above 
mentioned, to grant credit to associations and to individuals, and it is left 
to the banks themselves to make the necessary arrangements, to organize 
themselves either as central banks for associations and co-operative societ¬ 
ies, or as credit institutions in direct relation with individual borrowers. 

Opinions as to the advantages offered by these two forms of activity 
are very much divided as appears from statistics of the situation of 77 
banks on the ist. of July, 1911. 

These banks may be divided into three groups: 

(ist.) Banks granting loans exclusively to private individuals, in 
number 20. 

(2nd.) Banks granting credit to individuals an(| to co-operative 
societies, in number 40. 

(3rd.) Banks granting credit exclusively to co-operative societies, in 
number 17. 

It is interesting to consider the proportion of these two forms of credit 
in the business done by the banks engaged in both kinds. Unfortunately, 
13 of the 40 banks granting this kind of “ mixed credit ’’ give us no inform¬ 
ation in the matter. But, the 27 other banks inform us of the amount 
of loans granted to the co-operative societies and to private persons, as 
well as the number of the latter. We give below a table showing in the 
first group the banks in whicn the amounts granted to the co-operative so¬ 
cieties are more considerable than those grated to private persons and 
in the second group the banks where this proportion is inverted. 

AmcNint of IfOam (toublet) 


Number of Bunki 

to Co-operative 
Sodetiet 

to Private 
Periont 

Number of IfOant 
to Private Penoua 

1st. Group 

10 

2,221,060 

481,453 

3.370 

2nd. Group 

17 

494,062 

2,491,285 

47.225 


27 

2,715,122 

2.972,738 

50.595 


It is also interesting to observe the difference between the rate of in¬ 
terest charged to private borrowers and the rate paid by the co-operative 
societies. On this point, the results of the enquiry give us inf ormation 
in th£ case of 24 banks, and we see that the conditions are much more severe 
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for private borrowers than for co>operative societies. The following table 


gives us an idea of it. 


« 

Nimber of Banki 

Rate oUZnteftft Paid 

by Private Penoot by Co-operative Sodetlea 

5 

12% 

7 to 9 % 

I 

IX % 

5 % 

9 

10 % 

8 to 9 % 

6 

9% 

6 to 8 % 

2 

8% 

6 to 8 % 

I 

7 Vi % 

7y2% 


The opinion that credit to private individuals is incompatible with 
the further progress of the zemstvo banks and that they must avoid grant¬ 
ing it in future is already very generally diffused. 

The results of the enquiry show that only 6 banks considered this form 
of credit a permanent and indispensable part of their business. 

The causes which up to the present have obliged the banks to grant 
credit to private persons, are : 

(1) The want of co-operative credit societies in the district of the 

bank: 

(2) The need of capital by the people : (a) need of larger amotmts, 
and (6) need of long term loans, which co-operative societies neither may 
nor can grant. 

(3) The insufficient resources of the banks, hindering them from grant¬ 
ing loans to associations and co-operative societies, the demands of which 
generally exceed those of private persons. 

(4) The ignorance of the population with regard to popular credi). 

Many banks also grant credit to farmers exclusively with a view to 

the purchase of plant and livestock, and others, in principle averse to this 
form of credit, grant it only to supplement the credit the individuals re¬ 
ceive from the co-operative societies and with the consent of the latter. 

Agency business (orders for purchase or sale, etc.) has not had a large 
development among the zemstvo banks. Only* one bank acts as an agent 
for sales (the zemstvo bank of the Government of Kharkow); 13 undertake 
purchase business. Six banks dedare that it is in their programme 
to undertake this class of operations. The results of the enquiry are in¬ 
complete with regard to the method followed in this business. We can 
only say that in several banks these operations are assodated with the 
work of the rural storehouses founded by the banks. 
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Let us now briefly examine tbe conditions on which credit is granted. 

Most of the banks included in the above enquiry have adopted the 
loan system an<f only 9 of them open credits. We have already mentioned 
that the maximum amount for a loan is fixed by the regulations of 
I4th/27th. June, 1906,16Banks have another supplementary rule. Thelimits 
fixed by them vary very much, from 300 to 15,000 roubles. Unfortunately, 
the banks give no explanation of the reasons that have induced them to 
fix these limits. We do not know whether they feared their resources 
were insufficient to undertake more important business, or whether they 
doubted the solvency of their borrowers. 

The principles in accordance with which credit is granted vary greatly 
according to circumstances. 

The amount of the rate of interest the banks receive varies very 
considerably; the rate for loans for the formation of Initial capital from 
4 to 7 % ; for short term loans from 6 to 10 % for co-operative societies, and 
from 754 to 12% % for private persons. 

According to the results of the enquiry, 25 banks granted long term 
loans; but we have no information as to the amounts. 

The interest paid to depositors varies considerably; between 2 and 
6 %, the minimum, in one bank, and between 5 and 8 %, the maximum, in 
another. Only 20 banks have special technical teachers for instruction in 
co-operation. Other banks entrust the work to the scientific agriculturists 
of the zemstvo or to the members of the management of the banks. 15 
banks have undertaken the work of diffusing publications relating to co¬ 
operation. A single bank, that of the Government of Podolia, publishes 
a co-operative newspaper, “ The Economic Journal of Podolia." 

In most of the zemstvos the relations between the scientific agriail- 
tural organizations and the banks are very close. 

Of 107 zemstvo popular credit banks, 14 were provincial and 93 dis¬ 
trict banks. Up to the present their different characters have not been 
defined. Except the zemstvo bank of the Government of Jekaterinoslav, 
which only grants credit to district zemstvo banks (that is, it has been or¬ 
ganised as a central provincial bank for district banks), all the provincial 
banks grant credit under the same conditions as the district banks; 4 of 
them even grant it to private persons. The banks of these two categories 
have come to no agreement with regard to their respective spheres of action; 
their limits and the conditions on which they grant credit. Generally, 
the rate of interest asked by the Government banks is i % lower than 
that fixed by the district banks. 

. To give an idea of the financial situation of the zemstvo popular 
credit banks, we reproduce below a table showing their total credits and 
debits on the 1st. July, 1911 and 1st. January, 1912. 
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Total Credits and Debits of the Zemstvo Popular Credit Banks. 


Debits, 

2ft IvSjt 19ZI ift January, tgxg 
68 Banka Z04 Banka 

(In thonaanda of Rooblea) 

Own. 612.9 893*8 

S From the Admin¬ 
istration of 1*0- 

palar Credit . . 578.6 650.7 

From Various In¬ 
stitutions . . . 590.5 1,068.9 

I Reserve. 95*4 164.5 

I For Loans to Credit Institu- 
^ \ tions for the Formation of 

Special .< their Initial Capital • . . . 737.0 844*3 

( Other Loans.2,048.1 2,399.6 

.. ( for a Term or Repayable on Demand. 10,855.4 15,600.7 

eposi • • I ijj Current Account.1,604.8 2422.0 

( from the State Bank. 430.5 241.2 

® * I from Other Institutions.1*037.5 1,129.8 

Amounts assigned for Agency Business. 197.2 153.7 

Miscellaneous. 244.2 504.3 

Interest and Percentage.1*027.5 833.0 

Total . . . 20,078.6 26,956.5 


Credits, 

Amounts invested inCfedit Institutions: 


belonging to the State. 138.8 

Private.2,207.9 

Bills. 221.0 

Loans.14,550.9 

Loans for Special Funds.i,59i*9 

Stock in Hand. 72.6 

Goods on Order.. . . . 661.9 

Profit and Loss. 2914 

Miscellaneous.. . * 184.1 

In Hand. 158.1 


Total . . . 20,078.6 


235 *« 

4.222.5 

291.3 
18,385.6 

2,325*6 

87.4 

852.7 

32.0 

257-1 

267.3 


26,936.5 
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A glance at this table shows the large excess of deposits over loans. 
V^th respect to the loans we may also observe the tendency to cease borrow¬ 
ing from the State ^ank. By July ist., 1911, the State Bank had granted 
losms to the amount of 430,500 roubles; by the ist. of January, 1912, the 
amount was reduced to 241,200 roubles. We said above that the agency 
business of the zemstvo banks is not very much developed. The figures 
we have just reproduced (" Amounts assigned to Agency Business ” 
197,200 and 153,700 roubles, and “ Goods on Order ” 661,900 and 852,700 
roubles) prove this. 

l,et us add to the above figures some supplementary information relat¬ 
ive to the working of these banks, from which we see that the greater 
part of the loans granted to popular credit institutions serve to increase 
their working capital. 


Loans granted by the Zemstvo Banks to the Popular Credit Establishmentsi 


xtt July, tgiB 

Mumber Amouut 
In foublet 


xst Jnnuaty, tgii 

Number Amount 
in roubles 


For Increase of Working Capital — 
For Formation of Initial Cajdtal 415 
I^oans Matured but not Collected 2,519 


7.543.500 — 

570,500 506 

172,700 5,303 


10,364,800 

755.600 

543.900 


With respect to the figures on the balance sheet of July 1st., 1911, 
we must, however, observe that we have no data for the following banks: 

The Government Bank of Jekaterinoslaw 


ft 

II II 

Ufa 

District 

II II 

Kichinev 

t$ 

II II 

Veliko-Usting 

9> 

II It 

Backmut 

ft 

II II 

Novomoskovsk 

If 

II II 

Kaluga 

II 


Zenkov 

n 

II II 

Kamychin 

II 

II II 

J6piphan 

>1 

II II 

Birsk 

II 

II II 

Oster 

II 

II II 

Sosnitza 
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In order to fill the void we have consulted the statistics of previous 
years. 

For 1912 we hhve the balance sheets of all but three banks: those 
of Erasnooufimsk, Jekatarinburg, and Kaluga. We have their balance 
sheets for previous years. 

To complete the above table we append to our article the balance 
sheets of 68 banks for July ist., 1911, published by the “ Committee of 
Rural Savings and Credit Associations and Co-operative Manufacturing 
Associations” of the Moscow Society of Agriculture. For the financial 
situation of the various banks on January ist., 1912, we have only the totals 
we reproduce below; 


4 banks had total credits and debits exceeding 

Roablet 

1,000,000 

6 „ 

tt 

II 

of from 500,000 to 

1,000,000 

4a .. 

*1 

II 

„ 100,000 to 

500,000 

16 „ 


II 

„ 50,000 to 

100,000 

35 .. 

II 

t> 

„ 10,000 to 

50,000 

2 n 

II 

II 

„ 5,000 to 

10,000 

105 






The largest amount is that of the Government Bank of Bessarabia 
(founded June, 1908). It was 4,719,800 roubles. The smallest is that of 
the district bank of Tsarskoie-Selo of the Government of S. Petersburg 
(founded December, 1909), 5,100 roubles. 


§ 5. Resolutions and Proposals, 


Before terminating onr study, we shall here give a short account of 
the proposals and resolutions with regard to the future development of 
the Zemstvo banks, at the Moscow Conferences of which we spoke above 
and at the first general meeting of the Russian Co-operative Societies 
held at St. Petersburg from the iith./24th. to the i6th./29th. March, 1912. 

That the Zemstvo banks should cease to grant credit to private indi¬ 
viduals was proposed and considered as one of the most important reforms 
to be made. The special zemstvo section of the said meeting even passed 
a formal resolution to this effect. The grant of credit to private persons 
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was considered as coining within the province of the small local co-operative 
societies, which are, by their intimate relations with the population, in a 
better position to perform the work. It was also thought that the devel¬ 
opment of the co-operative societies must be hindered by the zemstvo 
banks granting credit to private persons. 

The meeting at St. Petersburg also unanimously passed proposals 
for the introduction of certain amendments in the Imperial Order of 
7th./20th. June, 1904 and in the regulations of I4th./27th. June, 1906. 

These amendments consist in the suppression of all passages 
relating to credit to private persons: in rehandling the paragraphs relat¬ 
ing to the terms fixed for the loans and the amount of liability of the banks, 
extending the rights of the banks; in giving the banks the right of discount¬ 
ing bills of exchange passed by co-operative societies and paying the same. 

Desire was further expressed that the banks should occupy themselves 
more than formerly with co-operative instruction, should extend co-opera¬ 
tive ideas among the people, should stimulate private enterprise, institute 
offices of technical advisers of various kinds, lend their assistance to co¬ 
operative associations with a view to encouraging their union and, finally, 
organize co-operative conferences. 

Proposals were also adopted for the separation of the field of action 
of the government zemstvos from that of the district zemstvos, in order 
that the government banks might be organized as central banks for the dis¬ 
trict banks and might open credits for the co-operative societies only in 
provinces where there are as yet no district banks. 
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§ I. Present Importance of Mutual Aid Societies^ 

Mutuality has long since taken root in the country districts of France. 
Thus, in the department of C6te-d'Or (i), we find that in 1719, 51 vine- 
growers of Nolay and of four neighbouring villages formed a confraternity. 
They imdertook, in case one of them fell ill, from St. Martin in Winter 
to St. Martin in Summer (nth. Nov. to 4th, July), to prepare and work 
for him up to 30 “ ouvries ” {the ouvrSe is 4 ares 28 centiares) of vineyard. 
Each member of the confraternity on entering, deposited 3 or 5 livres 
according to his being the son of a vine-grower or not. If one of the mem¬ 
bers fell ill and could not cultivate his vineyard, he was paid 2 sols 6 de- 
niers, by each member of the confraternity on the sixth day of his illness ; 
and the same amount on the twelfth and on the eighteenth. 

Similar societies were formed during the XVIIIth and XIXth cen¬ 
turies in the principal villages of C6te-d'Or. After the decree of the 26th. 
March, 1852 upon Mutual Aid Societies they were transformed into Mutual 
Societies. They have since largely profited by the law of 1898 upon the 
same subject, and, in 1905, Cdte-d’Or had 258 societies. Of this total, 

(z)'We derive our irdoanaXita on this Department from MM. Obrmain Marun and Paul 
Martxnot : La C 6 te d'Or. z vol. 8v(?. Paris, Arthur Rousseau, 1909. 
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38 societies were for teachers, retired sailors and soldiers. Besides 
these, there were societies of vine-growers, with 2,000 honorary members ; 
7,800 men ; 380 women and some children, above all in the canton of 
Nuits. 

It is necessary however that mutuality should extend to all the de¬ 
partments. While there are 36,241 communes in the whole of France the 
number possessing mutual aid societies is now 8,800. In more than 400 
cantons no mutual aid society as yet exists. The departments where the 
proportion of communes with mutual societies is highest are Ain (70 %), 
Eastern-Pyrenees (62 %), Rh6ne (61 %) and Seine (94 %), while those 
with the lowest proportion are Cantal (3 %), Corr^ze (4 %), Cor¬ 
sica (5 %), C6tcs-du-Nord (5 and Loz^re (5 %). 

The organic law of the ist. April, 1898 distinguishes three kinds of 
societies : free societies ; approved societies and societies recognized of 
public utility. But, as there is no difference between the latter and the 
approved societies except with regard to what real estate they may possess 
and acquire, sell and exchange under conditions determined by the decree 
declaring the public utility, we shall limit ourselves to describing only the 
free and approved societies. 

Both kinds of societies have features in common : 

1st. They mvist undertake to attain one or several of the following 
objects : to assure aid to their members and their families in cases of sick¬ 
ness, injury or infirmity; to constitute old-age pensions for them, to ob¬ 
tain on their behalf individual or collective life annuities or life, or accident 
insurance policies ; to provide for funeral expenses and allow aid to relations 
in the ascending line, to widowers, widows or orphans of deceased active 
members.*' (Art. ist. of the law). 

2nd. They are required to “ guarantee to all their active members, 
the same advantages without other distinction than that consequent on 
their contributions and the risks undertaken." (Art. 2). 

3rd. The administrators and directors must be voted for by ballot, 
and chosen from amongst the active or honorary members of the Society. 
They must be French., of age, and in possession of their civil and civic 
rights. It does not matter .to which sex they belong, but married women, 
must have the express or tacit authorisation of their husbands (Art. 3). 

4th. The rules of the society must contain certain clauses mentioned 
in article 5 of the law. They shall determine: (i) the locality of the society's 
head quarters (in French territory); (2) the manner and conditions of ad¬ 
mission and exclusion, for both active and honorary members: (3) the com¬ 
position of the Bureau and the Administrative Council, the mode of election 
of their members, the nature and the duration of their office, the condi¬ 
tions of voting at the general meeting and of the right of members to be 
represented ; (4) the obligations and the advantages of the active members; 
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(5) the amount and the use to be made of the contributions ofthe honorary, 
and the active members, the manner of investment or withdrawal of cap¬ 
ital; (6) the conditions for voluntary dissolution of the society; (7) the 
bases of liquidation in case of dissolution ; (8) the manner of keeping 
the documents of interest to the society (in case of a society constituting 
old-age pensions) ; (9) the form of constitution of the pensions for which 
no fixed engagement has been taken; (lo) (in the same case of societies 
constituting pensions) the organisation of guaranteed pensions and es¬ 
pecially the establishment of the premiums and the age at which they be¬ 
come due; (ii) the deductions to be made from the contributions for the spe¬ 
cial pension service, when, in conformity with the preceding clause, a por¬ 
tion of the contributions of the honorary or active members has to be 
used for the constitution of the guaranteed pensions, whether by means 
of a common fund or of books opened in the names of individual members. 

Such are the common features of the free and approved societies. 
On the other hand, the societies differ as to their foundation, their advant¬ 
ages and their obligations. 


Foundation 

Free Societies 

1st must, deposit at the prefec¬ 
ture or sub-prefecture two copies 
{a) of their rules: (&) of the list of 
names and addresses of all persons 
who, under whatsoever title, shall 
.be charged with the administration 
or the management. 

2nd. After one month, without 
other notice, the society can begin 
business. 

Advantages of 
Free Societies 

Have right to hire on lease or to 
acquire the property necessary for 
their business, to receive contribu¬ 
tions, 

to administer their estates, 
to receive gifts and legacies of 
property with the authorisation of 
the prefect. 


of the Societies. 

A pproved S ocieties 

Must deposit, at the same place, 
similar documents, and, further, 
make request, in writing on un¬ 
stamped paper to the Minister of 
Labour. 

The approbation must take place 
within three months. 


the Societies. 

Approved Societies 

Have the same rights, but greater 
power to possess and acquire 
property up to an amount equal 
to three fourths of their credit; to 
sell and exchange it. 

Right to deposit in the Deposit 
and Consignment Bank, in current 
account disponible and as inaliena¬ 
ble capital at 4%%* 

Exemption from stamp duties and: 
registration fees. 

State subventions. 
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Obligations of the Societies. 


Free Societies 

Have to send, during the first three 
months of each year, to the Minister 
of the Interior, by means of the pre¬ 
fect, statistics of their work, the 
number and the nature of the cases 
of sickness of members. (The law of 
the 30th Nov., 1892 establishes to 
what degree the nature of the ill¬ 
nesses must be reported; pratically, 
it is not insisted on). 


Approved Societies 

Have to send the same statistics; 

Statement of the financial situa¬ 
tion. 

Have to forward their books, re¬ 
gisters, minutes and ledgers to the 
prefect, sub-prefect or delegates, in 
the town, when required. 

Must deposit their funds in excess 
of their current capital in the Sav¬ 
ings Bank or the Deposit and Con¬ 
signment Bank or invest it in Go¬ 
vernment or Government guaran¬ 
teed stock. 


These distinctions being established, let us mention that, the approved 
and free societies have together 3,650,000 members and may be divided 
according to their principal intention as follows: 27 % for aid in sickness, 
37 % in sickness and pension, 19 % pension and 17 % aid in case 

of death or invalidity. The approved societies have alone 3,250,000 
members; 23% of them are for aid in sickness ; 40 % for aid in sickness and 
pension, 20 % for pension, 17% for aid in case of death or invalidity. 
For the free societies, which have 400.000 members, the proportions 
are given as follows: aid in sickness, 56% ; aid in sickness and pension, 
13 % ; pension, 13 % ; aid in case of death or invalidity, 18 %. 

The amoimt of the annual receipts of the approved societies is 85 
millions and is derived from the following sources : members' contributions, 
55 % ; subventions and bounties, 23 % ; revenue from investments, 22 %. 

The societies employ these amounts in the following manner: for aid 
in sickness, 32 % ; aid in case of death, 4.5 %; invalidity, 1%; life-annuit¬ 
ies, 18 % ; increase of pension capital and reserve fund, 40 % ; manage¬ 
ment and miscellaneous expenses, 4.5 %. 

The receipts of the free societies increase yearly by 12% millions. 
The members' contributions constitute 65 % ; the bounties, 20 % ; revenue 
from investments, 15 %. These amounts are employed as follows: for 
aid in sickness, 32 % ; aid in case of death, 9 % ; invalidity, 1.5 % ; life- 
annuities, 14 % ; increase of pension capital and reserve, 39 %; management 
and miscellaneous expenses, 4.5 %. 

If one compares the proportion of the subventions and legacies per 
franc of members' contributions, it will be seen that, in the approved societ¬ 
ies, these subventions are equal to 0.43 fr., whereas they are only equal to 
0.30 frs. in the free societies. 
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§ 2 . The Various Uses of Mutuality, 


Analogies and Differences. — Now that we know the different objects 
to which mutuality is applicable, it is advisable to study the economic 
forms, thanks to which, this institution is able to make headway. We 
shall examine successively, sickness insurance in the societies for adults 
and in those for scholars, insurance of old-age pensions, life and maternity 
insurance. 

It being possible to assimilate maternity insurance and sickness 
insurance, we shall mention, first of all, that the three kinds of risks imder- 
taken by the Mutual Aid Societies differ in character and, in consequence, 
in their application: 

Life-annuities insure against poverty in old age ; this is insurance 
against risk maturing at some distant date. The premiums paid by the 
members to insure against this risk will all accumulate during numerous 
years; and, if the premium, to cover this risk, is exactly calculated, that 
is to say so as to permit of the promised pension being paidto each surviv¬ 
or, the Society will be able to meet all its engagements, but only upon 
the condition of reserving the interest on the premiums for the pensions, 
without deducting anything for current expenses. 

It is otherwise with sickness insurance : this form insures against an 
actual and permanent risk. It would seem therefore that the premiums 
forsickness must cover the risks for the current year, like the premiums paid 
to fire insurance companies, and that each account must be closed at the 
same time as the receipts and the expenses for the year to which it belongs. 
It might be so indeed; but it must be mentioned that the risks of sickness 
are not the same at all ages. From the i6th. to the 40th. or 45th. year 
sickness is less frequent, of shorter duration, in general, and in every re¬ 
spect less costly than at a more advanced age. If therefore it is desired that 
the receipts and expenses balance each year, the older members would have 
to pay a higher premium than the younger ones, and higher still as they 
age. This is a system which has had and which perhaps still has its adherents. 

The system of invariable premiums is however much preferred. 
If the premium for sickness is invariable and calculated to pay the expenses 
anticipated at every age, the member will pay more than he ought in his 
earlier years, so as to have less to pay in his more advanced age. While he 
is young and healthy, in full possession of all his powers of work and pro¬ 
duction, a slightly higher premium will still be light; but once old, he could 
no longer, without great privation, pay the premium which might then be 
demanded of him. Often he would not be able to pay and would run the risk 
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of having his policy cancelled, exactly at a time when he most needed the 
benefits of the Society. 

The system with variable premiums is moreover too complicated. The 
applicant from whom a fixed premium is demanded, i franc each month 
for example, sees at once what he has to do, and, without any diflBiculty 
in making calculations, knows what he has to do for the rest of his life; 
he will have to pay i franc per month. Show him, on the contrary, a table 
of annually increasing premiums, increasing very rapidly towards the end, 
of which he understands nothing, and, very often, he will turn his back, 
and you will see him no more. 

Sickness Insurance is thus of mixed character : during the youth and 
mature age of the members, only a part of the premiums will be spent in 
furnishing the promised aid to the sick; the remainder will be placed in 
reserve and capitalized, as the premiums for pensions are entirely, in order 
later on to pay the increased expenses of more advanced years. I/ife 
insurance is likewise of mixed character, and the risks are similar to 
those of sickness in every respect, one only excepted: the risk of death is 
universal, and death happens only once. This difference is to be consid¬ 
ered in the calculation of the premiums. 

These considerations will permit us to understand the legitimacy of 
the term entrance due. {droit d'entree): 

All Mutual Aid Societies admit members above 16 years of age and 
not over a certain higher age, generally fixed at 45 years. 

Let us consider a candidate of 30 years who presents himself for mem¬ 
bership : 

The members who were admitted at 16 and who are now 30 years of 
age have a share in the capital of the society, and in each category of relief 
a share which is the product of economies effected on the principal and in¬ 
terest, of their premiums. The candidate 30 years of age should therefore 
pay an erUrance due equal to the amount of these shares. Having paid 
this entrance due, in the future he will have )the same rights as the other 
members of his age, through having paid the same amount as they into 
the common capital. 

Unhappily, in practice, really compensating entrance dues would, 
in general, reach such a high figure that it would be impossible for the poorer 
members to pay them. Thus, let us take the example of a society admit¬ 
ting members between the ages of 16 and 50 years and which accords them : 

1st. life-annuities of 200 frs. for men and 150 frs. for women,maturing: 
at the age of 60 years for members admitted before their 40th. year, 
and, for those admitted at a more advanced age, after 20 years of effective 
membership in the society; 

2nd. a grant of 100 frs. in case of death. 

3rd. relief in cases of sickness. 
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The premium of the members of this society is 27 frs. for men, 15 frs. 
for women, and 6 frs. for children. 

Taking these figures ito account, the premiums will be divided 
amongst the three classes of insurance according to the following tables : 


Tabi^b I. — Men pensioned at 60 years. 


Pn. 

t for pensions .ii*75 

for sickness . 9.70 

for life insurance . 1.15 

for administration expenses. 4.40 


Total . . ; 27.00 


Tabbe II. — Women pensioned at 60 years. 


Premiums 


for pensions . 

for sickness. 

for life insurance .... 
for administration expenses 


Frs. 

8.80 

0.65 

I.I5 

4.40 


Total . . . 15.00 


Tabbe III. — Men pensioned at 65 years. 


Premiums 


for pensions. 

for sickness. 

for life insurance .... 
for administration expenses 


PTC. 

6.80 

14-65 

I-I 5 

4.40 


Total . . . 27.00 


Tabi^ IV. — Women pensioned at 65 years. 


Ptemiums 


for pensions .. 

for sickness . 

for life insurance. 

for administration expenses. 


Fn. 

5-10 

4-35 

I-I 5 

4.40 


Total . . . 15.00 
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Thus, a candidate 39 years of age should pay on eiitorhig : 

Frs. 


For pension . 5^9 

For sick\iess . 5 ^ 

For life insurance . 21 


In all • • • 588 


In reality, a candidate of this age only pays a supplementary premium 
of 3 frs. per annum, which is equal, in 39 years, to a sum of 37 frs. paid 
at one time, and an entrance fee, properly so called, of 9 frs.; in all 46 frs. 
only. If the whole (of the 46 frs.) were placed for him in the pension 
fund only, 460 frs.. in round figures, would still be required before the new 
member had paid the share for which the society becomes liable from 
the date of his admission, to pay the life-annuity at maturity ; and there¬ 
fore, each time a candidate of 39 years is admitted, a smn of 460 frs. is added 
to the liability for pensions, a sum of 540 frs. is added to the general liability 
as well as a sum which becomes capitalized at compound interest, as the 
share itself would have done had it been paid. 

The conclusions arrived at are as follows : 

When the Mutual Aid Societies cannot establish sufficiently high 
entrance dues, they must: 

1st. Prevent, as far as possible, persons who have considerably 
passed the age of admission, from becoming members ; 

2nd. Devote their principal efforts to sickness and life insurance. 

1st. Sickness insurance, — Sicknesss-insurance constitutes besides, 
in fact, the most important item of expenditure of French mutuaUty, 
since, altogether, the free and approved societies set apart for it 28 millions 
per annum; also, a Mutual Aid Society is chiefly a society the object o 
which is to give relief in case of sickness. 

Mutual Aid Societies for a considerable period only had male members. 
This abstention of females was not absolutely volontary. Without doubt 
it partly arose from the natural reserve of the female sex, in part also from 
the fact that, when a woman does not exercise a real profession, the finan¬ 
cial consequences of her sickness are less apparent, as she is not immediately 
placed in want by the suppression of her salary. But there was above all, 
a deep-rooted prejudice, to boot, that a woman in a Mutual Aid Society 
was a cause of ruin. 

In reality, if one consults the statistics published in 1902 by the Min¬ 
istry of the Interior, it will be found that the average of the total expenses 
for sickness reaches: 
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In the approved societies: 

For each member: male, 15 fr. 35 : female, 16 fr. 91. 

In the free societies: 

For each member : male, 17 fr. 48 : female, 15 fr. 76. 

If a general average be taken of the approved and the free societies- 
the balance wguld be almost equal between male and female members. 

A more attentive observation of the facts must therefore tend to in¬ 
crease the ffiixed Societies, providing for men, women and children. This 
is however, still not the ideal. Mutuality, said the illustrious economist 
Emile Cheysson, ‘‘ has had a regard for women and children, —for which 
it must be praised — and it has found a place for them in its ranks; but 
it treats them in the condition of isolated individuals, taken by themselves, 
and not as the parts of that harmonious whole, which the family really is, 
. . . . I do not like these societies where the woman appears in her own 
individuality, seeks to mix in agitations and intrigues inherent to their 
life, takes part in the often very lively disaissions on the rules, accounts 
and elections, and does ever3d:hing very sincerly and very loyally in oppos¬ 
ition to her husband's views. All this leads to no good and can only 
weaken the family, the cohesion of which is one of the most solid foundations 
of the country. I ask therefore that the father enter the society with his 
whole family ; that he take the responsibility of it in his own name which 
is the safest title for payment of the premiums proportionate to the charge? 
to which he exposes the Society." (i) Setting an example, the regretted 
Maitre had founded a family mutual society in the small town of Chirou- 
bles (Rh6ne), where he passed his holidays every summer. It is needless 
to add that he has found imitators. 

There are two kinds of aid allowed by Mutual Aid Societies: free med¬ 
ical attendance and medicines, or an allowance in money paid daily, 
the object of which is to compensate, in part, the injury caused to the work¬ 
man and his family by the forced cessation of his work. 

The first has some very warm supporters. They rely on the fact 
that the workman will not take precautions in time, or will not take suffi¬ 
cient care of himself if he has not free recourse to the doctor and the chemist. 

But it has numerous inconveniences. From a moral point of view, 
it supposes that the workman is a kind of incapable, who cannot take care 
of himself when necessary. From a practical point of view, to carry out 


(i) The legitimacy of such a clause is proclaimed in the model rules prepared by the Na¬ 
tional Mutuality I^eague, which the Minister of I^abour has authorized by his seal. This is 
how art. 31 expresses itself on the point: “ Every active member who desires to have a right 
to medical attendance and medicines for his wife and his children whose ages arc less tlian 
.... years, shall pay, for this purpose, a supplementary premium equal to ... . for 
his wife ; . . .for eiich of his three elder children ; .... for each of his other children.*^ 
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this system, requires a doctor who is very devoted to the society and 
animated by the most philanthropic sentiments. 

Or else, in practice, the doctor is paid so much per member, or so much 
for each visit. 

If he is paid so much per member, it often appears disadvantageous 
to him. The amount varies between 2 and 7 frs., and when a society es¬ 
tablishes itself under strong protection in a place where there is only one doc¬ 
tor, the poor fellow is obliged to be at the back and call of its members, 
or to quit the place. If necessary, when the society has united a large 
number of workmen of the place, a new doctor is induced to come in search 
of a practice, and in this way the society forces the other to retire. In 
such a case, the doctor, seeing himself alone against the whole population, 
accepts the conditions forced upon him; but it cannot be hoped that he 
will give the best of his abilities to attendance on the sick members. Paid 
the same price, whether he has patients or not, whether the visits are at 
the patient^s houses or in his, he will act so as to inconvenience himself 
as little as possible, and the members may suffer thereby; they will complain 
and in the end throw all the responsibility of such a condition of things 
upon the society. 

That they will not be able to choose their doctor is sometimes the reas¬ 
on why persons refuse to become members of a Mutual Aid Society. They 
believe, lightly or wrongly, that a doctor of the society will take less 
care of them than a doctor chosen and paid by themselves. 

To remedy this evil, one of the two following means is employed : 
either an arrangement is made with several doctors amongst which the 
member is free to choose ; — or a tariff for visits is fixed in the rules of 
from 1.50 fr. to 3 frs., for example ; the sick member can then consult the 
doctor he likes, but he pays out of his own pocket all fees in excess of 
1.50 frs. to 3 frs. 

When the doctor is paid per visit, the inconveniences are not diminished. 
As the members, by virtue of the gratuity principle, have a tendency 
to abuse their rights to visits and consultations, there would, be a kind 
of underhand coalition between the doctor and the active members, 
against the interest of the society. 

Finally, a consequence of another sort might result from the system 
of free attendance and medicines. In the localities where there is only 
one doctor, the Mutual Aid Society could, in a way, boycott him, but, 
where there were several doctors, they themselves could boycott the So¬ 
ciety and force it to agree to their terms. A good number of them, under 
the instigation of their syndicates, could, in fact, refuse to pass or to renew 
conventions reducing their tariff; or, like the doctors of the Xlllth., 
XIVth. and XVth. districts of Paris, issue a declaration that the signers, 
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“ Considering : ist. That the member must, when he ivS ill, have the 
same rights as an ordinary client, and that it is indispensable for him to 
choose his doctor quite iudopendeutly; 

211(1. That the tariffs per member or likewise per visit, now in 
force in most of the societies, constitute, by their insufficiency, an offence 
to the dignity of the medical profession, as well as injure the interests of 
.the patients, whose health is consequently insufficiently guaranteed ; 

Declare themselves not responsible for a state of things injurious 
to members and doctors alike, 

** And advise the members to themselves demand at the general 
meetings the free choice of their doctors without restriction." 

The doctors' syndicate constituted in the city of Toulouse placed 
three of their fellow-doctors on the index, who did not wish to adhere to 
the campaign taken up by the syndicate against the Federation of Mutual 
Aid Societies of the city in favour of the increase of fees and the liberty 
of choice of doctor; this action of placing the three doctors on the index, 
decided on by the one hundred and sixty adherents of the Syndicate en¬ 
tailed grave consequences, when according to the terms of the Syndicate 
itself: The doctor, whose name is placed on the index, is considered as 
if not exercising the profession of medicine. All professional collaboration 
with him is prohibited. All members of the syndicate who have profess¬ 
ional relations with him are liable to a fine of from 20 to 100 frs. and in 

case of a second offence the fine is doubled." 

One of the doctors placed on the index took action against the presid¬ 
ent and the secretary of the syndicate, claiming 100,000 frs. as damages, 
before the Civil Court of Toulouse. He lost the case (i) " as " said 
the Court, the defendants had, in the matter, no other concern or pre¬ 
occupation than to prevent, by a useful, necessary and legitimate measure, 
such as placing the dissentients on the index, defection arising in the ranks 
of the doctors and compromising the moral authority of the syndicates, 

guardians of the professional rules." 

We may add that almost similar inconveniences may be forthcoming 
on the part of chemists, when free medicines are allowed to the patients. 
The active members abuse their rights to drugs and take no care of them 
whatever. The chemist finds profit therein, because he is sure to be paid 
by the society, but the same caimot be said for the society. At other 
times, the chemist on the contrary, pretends to be offended by the favourable 
.conditions asked from him, and more than this, we find here also a regret¬ 
table l]^tility and distressing complaints. 

adoption of the daily sickbay system is more rational and is less 
liable to abuse. The society pays the si<^ member the sum stated in the rules 

(jc) See Momement Social, August, 19x0, p. 189. 
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and the member sees to the paying of his doctor and chemist. The ad¬ 
ministration is also greatly simplified, and the sick-pay is t ikcn to the pa¬ 
tient by the visitor. It is sufficient to find one doctor whom the sodety 
will pay reasonably for the visit of inspection at the lime of the declara¬ 
tion of the sickness, and who, very often, will become the doctor of the pa¬ 
tient. In this way it is also an advertisement for the doctor, which incites 
him in all circumstances to embrace the interests of the society. A second 
visit may be made under the same conditions, in case the member wishes 
to defraud the society, by prolonging without reason a condition of cessa¬ 
tion of work which the sickness no longer justifies. 

This is also a more moral system. It makes the member conscious of 
his responsibility, since it is in his interest not to have recourse to the doc¬ 
tor and chemist, except when in need : it is he who pays, he cannot there¬ 
fore come to the following conclusion: As there is nothing to pay, let us 
profit as much as possible by it." He also reckons the medicines at their 
proper value and does not waste them. Finally, the system of the daily 
sick-pay appears more familiar ; the pay serves in the first place to relieve 
the patient, but it also renders the suspension of the daily gain of the head 
less keenly felt by the whole family. 

2nd. Sickness-insurance and old-age-insurance by means of school 
mutuality. — The S5rstem of daily sick-*pay is the only one used by the 
school mutual societies, of which we shall speak now. These societies, 
due to the ingenuity of a retired merchant, H. J. C. Cave, cost the school 
children lo centimes per week, and this is the way the founder himself 
demonstrated, before a teachers' meeting, the very simple mechanism of 
the scheme which he had created : “ You will explain to all, said he, how 
the 10 centimes contributed each week by the child will be employed. 
You will tell them that of this premium of 52 times o.io fr., that is 5.20 frs. 
per annum, the half will be set aside to be deposited in a personal pension 
book, the total of which will be returned to the family in case of the death 
of the owner, and that, if from the surplus: 2.60 frs. you must pay 
sick-pay: 0.50 fr, per day the first month and 0,25 fr. the two following 
months and clear the expenses of administration, according to the general 
figures furnished by an already long experience, these expenses will not 
exceed 1.30 fr.; that the surplus, 1.30 fr., will be deposited by the society, 
in the National Pension Bank, that this deposit will bring with it a State 
subvention which, under the former law, was i fr. per head per member, 
plus the quarter of the. sum paid, in consequence 1.30 fr.; that this sub¬ 
vention will certainly not be less under the new law which seems to be more 
generous; that the total of the second part of the contribution will be found 
to be constituted thus : 1.30 1.30 -f 2.60 = 5.20. 

You will also make it understood, besides, that the amount of the 
premiums kept absolutely intact will increase by: ist. the premiums 
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of the honorary members, 2nd. the subventions from the commune aud 
the department, 3rd. the interest on the amounts left in the savings banks, 
4th. the gifts and legacies also of real estate which may fall to the society. 
That, finally, in the future, still distant for the children, but nevertheless 
certain, the old-age pensions assigned to the members will be increased in 
different ways, in the first place at the time of payment and later at the 
age of 70 years by means of a credit of 2 million francs voted in 1896 by 
the Parliament (i).” 

In spite of all this system had to offer, success was long in coming. 
The first school society dates from 1881; in 1895-1896, there were still only 
ten of these societies. 

But, it was precisely the time that the question of the future of the 
school was being considered, and when M. Edouard Petit was charged 
by the Minister of Public Instruction with an enquiry into the situation 
of popular education. From the first he understood how the work of 
M. Cave was connected with his own : “ the School Mutual Society,'* 
said he in his first report, may serve as the basis for the adult societies. 
The little members who pay a premium into the hands of the teacher will 
continue to pay when they have quitted the school. They have a reason 
to return to the school house. They will either register themselves for the 
courses, or they will enter the associations of former scholars. Through 
mutuality, relations are established." In 1897, when charged to make 
the usual speech at the distribution of prizes after the general competition 
at the Sorbonne, he made the following eulogy of this humble institution : 

Certainly," said he, “ the Petites Cave, to give them the familiar name 
used among the children as a delicate hommage to their founder, take their 
place in economy, and in thrift; but they take their place, and a large one, 
in benevolence, in compassion. What must we think of these thousands 
of scholars who, each Monday, pay to the national teachers, besides the 
little half penny for the savings for their pension, the little half penny of 
generosity and mutual aid, which will be transformed into " sick days " 
and divided amongst needy school fellows ? Does not the elementary 
school thus become the school of solidarity ? " 

From this time the work of M. Cave commenced to issue from its ob¬ 
scurity. At this period, together with M. Edouard Petit, he went through 
France, visiting the authorities, interviewing the teachers, conducting 
quietly but unweariedly, a propaganda at the same time ardent and pa¬ 
tient. He won to his cause not only the masters of elementary education, 
but the professors of the colleges, lyceums and universities, so that in 1899 
about twenty professors of secondary schools accepted tmder the 

(i) Ifictme delivered at Saint Etienne on the 4th. Nov., 1898. See Johanna'S Merhit: 
PEnssifnemefU populatre dans *le Imre, Saint-Etienne, 1900, pp. 186-187. 
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Ministries of the Interior and Public Instruction departmental missions 
in favour of school mutuality, and for several months conducted a 
regular campaign of lectures in favour of the system. This campaign 
was so successful that to-day 850,000 members are united in the school 
mutual societies. 

At the commencement, each society was confined to one school only ; 
but it was not long before it was seen that this field of action was too small, 
as in certain schools where, the scholars were far too few, the institution 
could only give insignificant results, practically none at all, as a numerous 
body of active members is an essential condition of success. Were the small 
schools therefore condemned to find themselves excluded from the mutual 
movement ? To include them, the happy idea of more or less extended 
groups was hit upon : there are societies which take in all the schools of one 
canton, of the same arroiidissement, and sometimes even of a whole de-- 
partment, (Ard^che, Landes, Haute-Loire, Calvados). 

The difference betw€fen these different types of societies is purely 
external. However, the school mutual societies can be arranged in three 
quite distinct categories: 

1st. The school mutual society with the single individual deposit¬ 
or’s book. At the end of each year, the amounts not invested, afterpayment 
of the daily sick-pay, are paid, except for a reserve fund, in to the account 
of the individual pension books. The calculation is simple, the work easy. 
The upholders of the system argue that the child changes residence, leaves 
the school, the locality, but he knows at the end of each year what is his 
personal balance. 

2nd. A second system places each week, 0.25 fr. to the account of 
the ijidividual depositor's book (interest at 3.50 fr. % at the National 
Pension Bank) and pays into the capital of the society (Deposit and Con¬ 
signment Bank) about 0.025fr., that is 1.30 fr. per annum, balance of the 
sum assigned to mutual aid, which is increased, according to the law 
of 1898, by a quarter of the sum paid plus i franc per member, the whole 
bearing an interest of 4^ %. An advantageous system, but it has 
the inconvenience of letting fall into escheat too great a number of individ¬ 
ual depositor's books forgotten by those having rights over them and 
further, leaves a gap between scholar and adult mutual societies, 
because the mutual aid societies and pension societies generally deposit 
th<!ir capital with the Deposit Bank (common capital of the society). As they 
do not arrange for the pension by means of the individual depositor's book, 
there is diffculty in uniting school mutual societies of this type, which 
conduct the pension by two parallel roads: individual depositor's- 
book and common capital. 

3rd. The third S5rstem, adopted by the Inter-Ministerial Commission 
of 1901-1902 remedies this inconvenience: it places the o.io frecontributed 
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of future and necessary provisions in behalf of aged workmen — will 
place on the estimates each year as a contribution to the national fund, an 
amount to enable the mutual aid societies to register their members col¬ 
lectively in the National Thrift Institute. " 

The Congress approved the resolution with the following addition, 
proposed by the Bngineer Mikelli: 

“ The Congress further hopes that the assistance in registration with 
the National Thrift Institute given by the Savings Banks and other bodies 
be given under the from of loans and advances to the mutual societies 
on special conditions of favour, so as to provide them with the capital re¬ 
quired for collective reigstration. 

Prof. Tito Poggi read a report on the Most Suitable and Most Practical 
Means for the Registration of Peasants with the National Thrift Institute, and 
proposed the following resolution which was carried unanimously desiring : 

1st. That the Itinerant Af^ricuUural Professorships especially by means 
of their sections more in contact with the country element, continue and 
intensify their propaganda in favour of the National Institute also among 
the landholders in order to induce them to register their labourers directly ; 

2nd. That the Rural Co-operative Banks of every character, besides 
encouraging the registration of their members with the National Institute 
should make such registration compulsory, in their rules, that is, for 
members belonging to the classes for whom the bank was founded ; 

3rd. That the Agricultural Mutual Societies do likewise, and that, 
with the fruitful propaganda recently begim with such success in behalf 
of mutual ideas, that in favour of the National Thirft Institute be 
associated ; 

4th. That ill every new contract of metairie, or for the hire of small 
farms, or contract of wages and for the constitution of collective farms, 
registration with the National Institute be made compulsory. 

The Honorable Signor Samoggia and Prof. Galeno also spoke on the 
subject, expressing their desire that the bill on the compulsory insurance 
of country labourers against accidents in their work be soon voted by the 
National Parliament. 

The Advocate Adolfo Borra spoke on the Means of Propaganda **, 
and terminated his interesting report with a proposal approved by the as¬ 
sembly after an animated discussion, in which the necessity was affirmed: 

1st. Of appealing to the forces of thrift, and popular reciprocity, 
whether collective or individual, without regard to creed or politics, to 
intensify by every means and in every field, their propaganda for regi¬ 
stration with the National Institute of all who are entitled ; 

and. That for the purpose of co-ordinating these forces in a 
common and harmonious action and giving the necessary unity of di¬ 
rection to the means of propaganda, there be constituted among the 
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various PatronaUs, Committees and Institutions of propaganda represented 
at this Congress, a National Federation, while it is left to to a special 
Commission to be elected by the Meeting to determine the rules for the 
work of the Federation itself. 

And desire is expressed : {a) that meanwhile, by means of the Federa¬ 
tion to be constituted, special commissions for propaganda be formed, if 
possible in every commune, for the purpose of extending the knowledge of 
the National Thrift Institute among the labourers, pointing out its object 
and means, promoting new registrations, keeping in constant touch with 
the members registered, and thus hindering their too easy lapse from Thrift; 
ip) that the Management of the National Institute continue to assist for 
its part, the work of propaganda, placing at its disposal the necessary 
funds; (c) that, with the promised new legislative provisions or regula¬ 
tions of the National Thrift Institute, suitable rules be laid down for the 
simplification and abbreviation, as far as possible, of the formalities re¬ 
quired for registration, and the facilitation of the collection of contributions, 
so as to give greater extension and independence to the secondary branches 
and render the work of the Post Offices active and efficacious; (i) that more 
school mutual societies be continually formed, so as to induce the new 
generation to habits of thrift. 

Signor Carlo Rugarli dealt with the School Mutual Societies, contem¬ 
plated in the law of July nth., 1910. After a lively discussion the 
following resolution was passed : 

1st. That all Adults' Mutual Aid Societies constitute scholars* 
•sections so as to attract to their work all the former pupils registered in the 
school societes in order to keep alive in them the idea of thirift especially 
with a view to pensions ; 

2nd. that the former pupils who have been members of mutual so¬ 
cieties, in places where there are no such societies, establish them, with 
the principal object of continuing the payments prescribed by the law on 
school mutual societies with a view to old age pensions and for the provision 
of assistance in case of sickness ; 

3rd. that all supplementary schools, secondary, holiday, evening, 
professional, and the denominational and undenominational ricreatori 
be declared by law to be offices for school mutual societies, so as to facili¬ 
tate for young people perseverance in habits of thrift acquired in the schools; 

4th. that a practical organisation of payments into the National 
Thrift Institute render everywhere possible the acquisition of orders on the 
thrift institute (at tobacconists*, lottery banks, railway stations, dispensaries, 
colleges, industrial establishments, etc.). 

The next subject discussed was How to Provide for the Invalidity and 
Old Age Insurance of Sea Fishermen. Prof. Davide I^vi Motenos read the 
xeport and proposed the following resolution: 
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1st. That the State contribute, as early as possible, with the necessary 
funds to the reform and union of the Sick Fund Banks for the Mer¬ 
cantile Marine, but that meanwhile Government make the necessary 
legislative provisions, many times suggested by technical authorities, to 
render the registration of sea fishermen with the National Thrift Institute 
compulsory, keeping in mind the proposals approved at the first National 
Sea Fishery Congress held at Venice, in October, 1909 ; 

2nd. That the registration of sea fishermen with the National Thrift 
Institute be effected in such manner as not to prevent, after the reform 
of the Mercantile Marine Sick Fund Banks, the concentration in a single 
State Old Age Insurance Organisation of all the seamen registered whether 
they belong to the Mercantile Marine or are sea fishermen. 

Thus the last subject on the agenda was reached : Minimum Pension 
and Means of Obtaining it. This was treated by the Engineer Mikelli, who 
concluded with the proposal: 

1st. That there be granted a minimum pension of 120 francs to persons 
registered with the National Institute, who were over 25 years of age in 
1900; 

2nd. That the National Institute contribute an additional amount 
of 10 francs, and more in proportion, in favour of those at present regis¬ 
tered or who shall be registered in future, who henceforward contribute 
annually an amount equal to or exceeding 12 frs. 

He also induced the Congress to pass a second resolution recommend¬ 
ing that in organising life insurance, the Government entrust to the 
National Thrift Institute the management of the insurance of the people 
and workmen, holding that this may be a useful means for spreading 
among the workmen the practice of old age insurance. 

(Summarised from ** Credito e Cooptrtusion*,** Rome, N<*. Z2, June 15th., 19x2 and the- 
**BoU$Uino Ml$ AssicufOMtoui,*' Torino, n*’. 13. July ist.-xsth., 1912). 

♦ ♦ 

2. — Third Working Year of the Tuscan Country Landhoiders’ Mutuai So«r 
cicty (2). — This society, with head quarters at Florence, which was author¬ 
ised by Royal Decree of February 25th., 1909, insures, as we know, all 
persons generally engaged in farm work, for whom the law of January 3ist.^ 
1904, no. 51, made insurance obligatory, as well as the agricultural labourers, 
metayers, and farm servants for whom the same was proposed in the Euz- 
zatti Bill, so often referred to (3). We shall here give some particulars of 


(1) See in this connection, BufUUn of Economic and Social InUlUecnu, May, 19x2, page 49. 

(2) Casia Mutna dd prc^irietari di fondi nutid in Toscana. 

(3) See Bulletin of Economic at^ Social InUHigencc, aStb. Pehniaxy, Z91Z. pp. z32 and 169, 
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the third years' work of the society from March ist., 1911 to February 
29th., 1912 (i). 

Members and Farms Insured. — In the third year 118 members and 143 
farms were registered, so that on the 29th. of February there were alto¬ 
gether 441 members and 586 farms. 

The policies were divided as follows among the various Tuscan 


provinces : 

Florence . 312 

Sienna. 161 

Pisa . 32 

Arezzo. 53 

Lucca . 12 

Grosseto . 15 

lyeghom. I 

Total ... 586 


Area and Character of the Land. — From the indications furnished by 
the policy holders the area of the 586 farms may be divided as follows : 


Corn land, vineyards, olive yards 

Hectares 

61,482 

Arable land, lying fallow .... 

. » 

34.695 

Vineyards and special cultivation . 

. » 

1,663 

Copse wood. 

. » 

65.047 

Forests . 

. » 

20,158 

Uncultivated, pasture land . . . 

. » 

33.799 

Total . . 

. Hectares 

216,844 


The com land, vineyards olive yards, and fallow land constitute the 
part of the land worked by metayers and subdivided into farms of various 
area, amounting altogether to 8,979 in number. 

The most numerous are those composed of a small number of farms, 
varying from one to five ; then those of a number varying between 6 and 
10; there are altogether 250. There are 117 large estates consisting of 
26 or more farms: which shows that it is an advantage also for them to 
associate in mutual societies. 

It is also interesting to consider the average area of the estates 
insured. The estates most generally (299) are formed of small farms of 

(z) At PiaodUMi, latdy, steps have been taken for the fomiatioa of another mutual 
ihsuraace society against accidents in agrlcultnTal labour, to be associated with those already 
working at Vercdli, Florence, Ifilan, Turin, Bologna and Cremona. 
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from 6 to lo hectares ; there are also a fairly large number (io6) composed 
of smaller farms of from i to 5 hectares. The largest farms are found in 
the provinces of Grosseto and Sienna, where there are estates made 
up of farms of from 30 to 50 hectares. 

Persons Insured. —The society insiures all the staff engaged on the 
farm either permanently or temporarily, the m^ayers' families, the wood 
cutters, threshers, masons, and miscellaneous labourers. 

With regard to the metayers’ families, we have the following data: 


Men, from 13 to 65 years of age. 3 i »474 

Women.24,886 

Men and women over 65 years of age .4.781 

Children.^. 23,923 


Total . . . 85,064 


To these must be added all the persons temporarily employed in miscel- 
aneous work as above indicated, who are calculated at 10,533, giving a 
total of 95,597 persons insured. 

Insurance Premium. — The premiums vary from 50 frs. to 1.50 frs. per 
hectare of arable land, vineyard or olive yard, reduced by a partial refund 
at the end of the year. 

The accounts for the year closed February 29th, 1912 allowed of a re¬ 
fund of 30 %. The average premium per insured person fit for labour is 
1.25 frs. The net refund of 30 % reduces the premium to 0.59 frs. per 
hectare and 87 frs. per person. 

Legal Liabiliiy. —At the general meeting held March 24th. 1911, another 
resolution was passed inviting the mutual society to make provision also for 
the legal liability of members. In consequence, on June 27th, 1911, the 
Board of Management drafted rules for the purpose, which were published 
by circular of July 20th., 1911. In accordance with these rules, the society 
undertakes to refund its members any amount they ate condemned to pay 
as legally liable for accidents (i) in excess of that laid down in the law and 
in the rules of the society. But the amount it may becalled onto pay shall 
not in any case exceed 10,000 frs. per person and 30,000 frs. for any 
number of persons, injured. 


(z) By art. ^ of the law of jaatiazy siat,. 1894. oa.a9i!idcsta la woik, whldi treate of the 
legal liability ot thoee sobject to be.haed 00 aeoonat of.thetelbrcomatanoea throngh irfild tba 
acddeot occaired. 
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Accidents. — Between March ist., 1911 and February 29th,, 1912,659 
accidents were reported. In the three years of the society's eidstence 
1,292 were reported, classified as follows, according to the class of work. 


Woodcutting. 3^6 

Falls from carts. Carting . . 124 

Falls from trees, Pruning . . 97 

Building. 142 

Work in Cellars. 42 

Herding lyivestock. bi 

Cutting Forage. 53 

Falls generally. 86 

Ploughing, Breaking Ground . 86 

Harvesting, Haymaking . . 100 

Miscellaneous Farm Work . 46 

Threshing . 42 

Stone Quarrying, Digging , . 13 

Oil Pressing, Milling. 15 

Carpentry, Painting . . . 17 * 

Managing Staff. Guards ... 10 

Miscellaneous Accidents . . 42 


Total . . . 1,292 

In the three working years the largest class of accidents was that caused 
by woodecuting,' an occupation in which insurance is compulsory when the 
labourers are more than five. 

Claims, — Between March ist., 1911 and February 29th., 1912 the fol¬ 
lowing claims were paid: 


Tcv Deatks 

Pennatieiit Incapacity 

Temporary Incapacity 

Mai 

frs. 

frs. 

frs. 

IH. 

I910-I9II . 1,000 

7,204.40 

1.777-85 

10,082.25 

I9II-I9I2 . 13,800 

9,846.10 

6,077.60 

29,723.10 

Total claims 14,800 

17.050-50 

7.955-45 

39.805-95 


20,125 frs. must be added compensation for 130 accidents, not yet paid 
no the 29th. February, 1912. 
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The following figotes show the number of accidents in relation to their 


consequences and the compensations paid: 

Claims 

Death . 8 

Permanent Incapacity ... 29 

Temporary » ... 200 

Not Compensated. 292 

Under Consideration .... 130 


Total . . . 659 


Finally the financial report for the Year ending February 29th., showed 
total receipts of frs. 107,928 and total expenditure frs. 66,369, with a balance 
of frs. 41,559.30 % was assigned to the reserve fund and 70 % returned 
to members. The reserve fund amotmted at the above date to about 
60,000 frs. 

(Summariaed from the Repoft on the 3rd Working Ytar of the Mutual Society^ Florence. 

G. RamcUa, Z9X2). 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

3. — A Mutual Pire Insurance Society among the Roman Farmers. — 

A mutual fire insurance society has been formed in Rome on the initiative 
of the Roman Agricultural Comizio. Its field of action will be limited to 
the territory of the commune, but the board of management is empowered 
to admit as members also farmers from the neighbouring communes. 

Its objects are: 

(а) Insurance of real and personal estate of members; 

(б) Promotion of mutual supervision among members; 

(c) Encouragement of similar societies in other communes of 
Eatium. 

Members must pay an entrance fee of ten francs and most engage to 
insure their real estate for five years and their personal estate for one year. 

They are further bound to denounce frauds attempted by other mem¬ 
bers to the damage of the society. 

The premium rates shall be fixed year by year and for the facilitation 
of the pa3rmeut of claims the society shall reinsure a part of its risks. 

(SaiotiuuclMd from MuMtUh Agraria, Rome, no. zx, June Z 5 ib., 1913). 
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4. — Bxteosion of the Law on Accidents in Work to Benefit Agricultural La¬ 
bourers. — On the Initiative of the Patronato di Assicurazione e Soccorso 
per gli infortnni del lavoro (Patronage Society for Insurance against and 
Assistance in case of Accidents in Work), an important meeting was held at 
Milan on the 28th., June, to study the best means for the extension to 
country labourers of the benefits of the accident insurance law now in force 
in favour of industrial workmen. The meeting, after an exhaustive dis¬ 
cussion, approved a resolution moved by Dr. Spartaco Bassi,in which, after 
first aflirming that this insurance would be only just, that the reasons for 
its application are strengthened by the progress of social politics, by the 
industrial tendencies of agriculture, and by the frequency of accidents ; 
that, in the second place, experience has already shown that the pretended 
difficulties in its application may be overcome by reducing the burden of 
the equally distributed premiums, the possibility of fraud and the incentive 
to speculation, to a ininimum, and so limiting the insurance as to establish 
its advantages more easily and more readily; desire was expressed for a 
special law guaranteeing agricultural labourers reasonable comi>ensation 
in case of accidents and the Patronato-Infortuni*' was exhorted to intens¬ 
ify its studies and propaganda in behalf of the desired law. 

(Summarised from Cooptraxione ItaliaM; Milan, n^. ggo. July 6th., 19x2). 

* 

* ^ 

5. — Sixth National Thrift Congress. — This Congress, convoked by the 
Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, will be held in Rome on the 
2oth-22nd., September, 1912. Among the subjects on the agenda are the 
following: 

(а) Work of the Itinerant Thrift lecturerships (Reporter C. Ro- 
mussi); 

(б) I^egislation in Aid of the Involuntarily Unemployed and the Re¬ 
lative Insurance Institutions (Reporter, Prof. A. Agnelli); 

(c) Relations between the School Mutual Societies and the Mutual 
Aid Societies (Reporter. Hon. Mario Abbiate) ; 

(d) Advisability of Sickness Reinsurance for the Mutual Aid Societ¬ 
ies and Proposals in connection therewith (Reporter, Engineer G. Mikelli); 

(e) Proposed Amendments of the Rules of the Italian Federation 
of Mutual Aid Societies. 

The congress is open to all societies inspired by the fundamental 
principles of Mutuality and Thrift, without distinction. In due course 
we shall give a full report of the decisions come to. 

(Sumtnarfied from Coop$rMion$ lUUianM, organ of the above Federatioci. Ifilaa 
989> 39th., 19x2). 
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I. CURRENT QUESTIONS. 

Mortgage Statistics and the Organisation of Land Credit 
in the Grand Duchies of Hesse, Baden, and Oldenburg, and in the 

Duchy of Brunswick. 

Sources: 

Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. V. Bd. 1910. A. Wirminghaus “ Hypothekenschul- 
den ” und ** Statistik des Grundbesitzes ** {Dictionary of Political Sciences. VoI.V. 1910. 
A. Wirminghaus. “ Mortf^a^e Indebtedness ** and “ Statistics of Landed Property *’). 

Dr. Hann.s Fransoenbero : Die gemischten und reinen Hypothekenbanken in Deutschland. 
{Mixed Mortgage Banks, and Mortgage Banks properly so^caUed in Germany). I«eipzig, 1910 

R. Dieckmann : Die Verschuldung des UindUchen Grundbesitzes in Preussen, Sachsen, Baden, 
Wiirttemberg und Hesse. {The Indebtedness of Agricultural Landed Property in Prussia, 
Saxony, the Grand-Duchy of Baden, Wurtemberg, and the Grand-Duchy of Hesse); in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik {Political Ecojumy Annuals and Statistics) 
Jena, 1895. 

Paul Kollbiann : Die landwirtschaftliche Verschuldung in Oldenburg. {Agricultural Indebt¬ 
edness in the Grand-Duchy of Oldenburg ); in the ** Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaldkonomie 
und Statistik.’* {Year Book of Political Economy and Statistics). Jena 1897. 

Dr. Kwald Troch : Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der staaUichen und provinziellen Boden- 
kreditinstitute in Deutschland fiir den Ifindlichen Besitz. {The Economic Significance 
of the State and Provincial Institutions of Land Credit in Germany for Rural Property). 
Jena, 1905. 

Dr. Felix Hecht: Die Hcssische l^andes-Hsfpothekenbank in Darmstadt {The Mortgage 
Bank of the Grand-Duchy of Hesse, at Darmstadt) in the Jahrbiichem des europfiischen 
Bodenkredits {Year-books of European Land Credit). I^pzig, 1909. 

Dr. I^UDWiG Herfbl : Die Organisation des Bodenkredits im Grossherzogtum Hessen (The 
Organisation of Land Credit in the Grand Duchy of Hesse). Giessen, 1910. 
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WkLHBLM Runkbl: Die Entwidcehing des Sparkassenwesens Im Grossherzogtum Hessen 
(The Development of Savings Banks in the Grand-Duchy of Hesse), Frankfort-on-Main^ 
19x0. 

Dr. Hbxntrich Hzrtlbr: VerschuldungsverhlLltnisse der Kldnbauem des Kaiserstuhles. 
(State of the Indebtedness of the Small Agriculturists of the ** Kaiserstuhl *’) Karlsruhe, 1912. 

Bdtr^e zur Statistik des Herzogtums Braunsdiweig. (Contributions to the Statistics of the 
Duchy of Brunswick), 

Statistische Mitteilungen Uber des Grossherzogtum Baden. (Statistical Reports on the 
Duchy of Baden), 

ScHTTLTB: Die deutschen Bodenkreditinstitute I900>i909. (German Land Credit Institutions 
from 1900 to 1909). I^pzig, 1911. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch des Grossherzogtums Baden 1910 und 1911. (Statistical Year-book of 
the Grand-Duchy of Baden for 1910 and 1911). 

Braun: Die wirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung in Hessen (Economic Legislation in the Grand- 
Duchy of Hesse), 1902. ' 

Gesch&ftsberichte, Statuten, etc. der Hessischen I^andes-Hypothekenbank in Darmstadt, 
der Braunschweig-Hannoverschen Hypothekenbank, der Rheinischen Hypothekenbank, 
der Staatlidien Kreditanstalt des Herzogtums Oldenburg, des Ritterschaftlichen Kredit- 
vereins fiir das Herzogtum Braunschweig. (Reports^ rules, etc. of the Agricultural Mort¬ 
gage Bank of the Grand-Duchy of Hesse, at Darmstadt; of the Mortgage Bank for Brunswick 
and Hanover ; of the State Institute of Credit of the Grand-Duchy of Oldenburg; of the Credit 
Union of the Nobility, for the Grand-Duchy of Brunswick), 

Dr. Mor. Hbcht : Die landwirtschaftliche Verschuldung in Baden (Agricultural Indebtedness 
in the Grand-Duchy of Baden) in ** Das Grossherzogtum Baden ** (The Grand-Duchy of 
Baden). Karlsruhe, 1911. 

Dr. Paul Kollicann : Das Herzogtum Oldenburg in seiner wirtschaftlichen Bntwickelung, 
w&hrend den letzten vierzig Jahre. (The Grand Duchy of Oldenburg and its Economic 
Development during the Last Forty Years). Oldenburg, 1893. 


After having studied in some of our preceding articles, the question of 
the indebtedness of landed property, and that of the organisation of land 
credit in the various Kingdoms of Germany all that remains for us to do, 
is to examine only thst which the small states of the Confederation offer us 
which is of interest from this point of view; as it is very evident that a 
too minute study of all these institutions would lead us too far. 

As generally there are only fotmd in these states forms of organisation 
analogous to those of which we have already spoken, we can apply our¬ 
selves to the study of those states which offer most interest, as, for example,, 
the Grand-Duchies of Hesse, Baden, Oldenburg, and the Duchy of 
Brunswick. 
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I. — Grand Duchy op Hesse. 


§ I. Stata of Mortgage Statiatica, 

The Grand-Duchy of Hesse does not possess complete statistics of the 
indebtedness of landed property. It is true that, from 1884 to 1886, en¬ 
quiry has been made in this respect in 25 communes, following the example 
of the Grand-Duchy of Baden, where one was made in 1883. The result 
of this enquiry showed that only about 2 % of all the landowners possessed 
more than 25 hectares; 13 % owned from 5 to 25 hectares, and the lands 
of 85 % of them had an area of less than five hectares. The state of the 
indebtedness was only valued for landowners, possessing holdings of less 
than half a hectare in extent. Taking all landowners, without distinction, 
the indebtedness varied from 5.27 to 47.67 % of the market value of their 
lands; that of the exclusively agricultural landowners from 2.60 to 41.96 % 
As to the indebtedness of the agricultural landowners and day-labourers 
taken together it varied between 11.40 and 56.15 %. I^astly, that of the 
agriculturists and manufacturers represented 5.15 to 56.21 % of the sell¬ 
ing value. In 4 communes only did the debt on agricultural properties 
exceed one quarter of the value of the lands, and, in ii commimes, the 
charges were less than of the value. According to all evidence, 

the lands of the exclusively agricultural population were, in general, much 
less heavily burdened than those of the semi-manufacturing population, 
and, with regard to the former, the debt increased in inverse ratio to the 
area of the lands. The mortgage statistics begun in 1862 and renewed 
in 1885, show that there are great variations in the increase of mortgage 
indebtedness. Regarding the origin of the mortgages registered in 1889 
in the Province of Starkenburg, it is stated that 24.5 % were mortgages 
made by agreement, 0.6 % resulted from judicial seizures and 74.9 %re- 
presented amounts left outstanding on sale prices. 

Concerning the Province of Upper-Hesse, the proportions were 15.1%, 
0.8 %, and 84 %. It will be seen that, on the whole, the majority of the 
debts arose from the fact that the purchaser had not generally suffidene 
means to completely pay for the estates purchased. 

{ 2: The Meaaiaa Credit Bank (Meaaiaebe X,andeakreditkaaae). 

The orgaisation of land credit in the Grand-Duchy of Hesse is one of 
the most original in the whole of Germany. Whilst we have seen, in the ma- 
joxity of the other states, chiefly co-operative institutions or mortgage 
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banks, the system in Hesse resembles more closely that of the ** credit 
fonder'' of France, maintaining however, its own particular character¬ 
istics. The two land credit institutions of Hesse are State institutions. 
This form of organisation is the more justified for this country, in that in 
Hesse the property is extraordinarily sub-divided, as we have already seen. 

The first land credit institution in Hesse was the Landeskreditkasse. 
As early as 1826, projects for founding such an institution were submitted 
to the legislature of the Grand-Duchy, but they only became law on 
October 15th., 1890. The I^andeskreditkasse was, so to speak, an experi¬ 
ment. On the one hand, it was proposed to continue the work of a land 
improvement bank (Landeskulturrentenbank) founded in 1880, which was 
incorporated with it, and on the other, to grant loans to the communes and 
to private agriculturists. The new establishment procured the necessary 
funds by issuing State bonds. The expenses of administration were partly 
covered by the profits realised out of the interest, and partly paid from the 
State funds. The administration of the institute was entrusted to a council 
of Administration consisting of 3 members and two substitutes. Appeals 
against the decisions of this council were taken before the Minister of the 
Interior. As to the bonds that the institution issued, with the authority 
of tihie legislature, the creditors could not demand redemption, but the State 
could demand redemption on giving six months' notice. The loans of the 
institution were subject to repayment by means of a sinking fund. How, 
ever, a law of 1896 reduced the sinking fund to 3/4 % per year. Anothet 
law of 1898 decided that the loans should be made in bonds or in cash ar 
the rate quoted on the Stock Exchange, but that the interest paid should 
be calculated on the basis of the nominal value. 

The Legislature granted to the Institution, in the course of years- 
funds amounting in all to 21,350,000 marks, the application of which, 
up to 1904, is shown in the following table : 



Work of the Hessian Credit Bank frem 1891 to k 
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In 1902, a law dated August 6th., made new modifications in the 
Rules of the Bank, and while leaving it all its other attribute, took away 
irom it the power of granting land credit to individuals. The reason of 
this withdrawal on the part of the State of powers previously granted 
was the issue of State bonds by the institution. Although it is generally 
admitted that the State credit could be temporarily used for improvement 
purposes, on behalf of communes and of private individuals, it did not 
seem quite just that the credit of the State, that is to say, that of all 
the tax-payers should be put exclusively or for the most part at the service 
of the class of agricultural landowners having need of a fixed credit for a 
long period. It was necessary, then, to discover another solution to procure 
land credit for the landowners. It was obtained by founding a semi¬ 
official bank. From this moment, the Tandeskreditkasse whidi, during 
more than 10 years, had rendered appreciable service to, the land credit 
in Hesse, limited itself almost entirely to making advances to the communes. 


§ 3 . The Mortgage Bank of the Grand JDnehy^of Meaaem 


Even after abandoning the idea of meeting the need for agricultural 
land credit by means of the Credit Bank, the idea of a State Institution 
was still held to. 

In the old institution there were three obvious defects; 

(i) the absence of local contact between the creditor and debtor; 
ii) the want of attention with respect to the variations in the returns from 
s^cultural land, and (3) the danger run by the State in becoming sole 
mortgage creditor. Another problem that arose at the foundation of a 
new credit institution, was not to make a useless and dangerous competi¬ 
tion with the savings banks, but to use their deposits as much as possible 
indirectly, for the needs of land credit. The form that seemed to the Gov¬ 
ernment most adapted to the new institution was that of a company with 
liability limited by shares, the capital of the company having to be sub¬ 
scribed partly by the State itself, and partly by the communes., the cor¬ 
porations and savings banks. In general, the company should only grant 
loans repayable by means of a sinkmg fund. Nevertheless, to exert a cer¬ 
tain pressure on the savings banks, ordinary loans were allowed to be granted 
in the districts where the savings banks did not become members of the bank. 

The bill became law on July 12th., 1902, and the bank commenced 
operations on January 17th., 1903. Its ahns were fixed in the law in the foll¬ 
owing way: It must: 

(i) encourage and promote land credit, both rural and urban, by 
granting, especially to small fanners and at a lower rate of interest, small 
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manufacturers, loans which were repayable by means of a sinkmg fund 
and which could not be called up by the creditors ; 

(2) To encourage communal credit in the Grand-Duchy of Hesse, 
by granting loans to the communes, and to the communal corporations 

The State, the Province of Upper Hesse, the town of Worms and, the 
savings bank, shared in the establishment of the bank. 

Although a mortgage bank and consequently a private bank subject 
to the provisions of the Imperial Law on Mortgage Banks, the new insti¬ 
tution became a State institution, on the one hand by reason of the finan¬ 
cial participation of the State, and, on the other hand, by the nomination 
of a State commissioner, and by the fact that the employees of the bank 
were treated as State fimctionaries. In these measures the Imperial 
Bank (Reichsbank), which also is apparently a private bank, but, setting 
aside the capital subscribed by private individuals, is in reality rather a 
state institution, was imitated in a manner happy enough. As to the Hes¬ 
sian Mortgage Bank, out of the initial share capital of 4,600.000 marks 
subscribed, 3,949,000 marks were subscribed by private individuals, 
502,500 marks by the savings bank and the rest by the communes. There 
are shares from 500 marks to 100,000 marks which, moreover, can only 
be disposed of with the consent of the company and that again exclusively 
to the State, the communes and the savings-banks. In 1904 the capital 
of the society was raised to 9,000,000 marks. The ** lettres de gage ** 
as well as the communal bonds, were recognised as trustee investments. 
The managemeik is elected by the general meeting. The definite nomina¬ 
tion is made by a decree of the Grand-Duke. It is this same decree that 
gives employees of the bank the position of ftmctionaires of the State. The 
Council of Supervision is composed of 7 members, of whom three must 
be representatives of the communes and savings banks. The general 
meeting is presided over by the representatives of the treasury. For the 
auditing of the balance sheet, the general meeting elects a special committee 
of three members. 

The bank limits its operations to the Grand Duchy of Hesse. As 
to the form of the loans the rules declare that two thirds of all the mortgage 
loans granted must be redeemable by means of a sinking fund. The sink¬ 
ing fund must be at least % %. With the consent, however, of the State 
Commissioner, it may in exceptional cases be reduced to % %. The rate 
of interest must be, as far as possible, lower for loans repayable in this man¬ 
ner than for other loans. The bank which lends, as we have seen, on urban 
property as well as on agricultural excludes however, building sites, 
unfinished buildings, theatres, hotels, mills, and all other lands which 
do not give an assured return. 

The loans are made on the strength of official valuations made, in gen¬ 
eral, by two different authorities. The Council of Supervision names like- 
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Yfise a committee of three persons who assist in deciding upon the loans 
to be granted. This committee must, if possible, contain an expert in 
building and an agriculturist. 

It contains besides two substitutes, and must be heard in all cases 
relating to loans of more than 10,000 marks. 

The '‘lettres de gages " and communal bonds of the bank can be 
redeemed, according to circumstances by lot, by re-purchase and by 
calling up. 

The dividends that the bank is authorised to pay to its shareholders 
can not exceed 4 % of the paid-up share capital. The net surplus is dis¬ 
tributed in the form of dividends between members of the management and 
the emplo3rees. It likewise serves to form a pension ftmd for the employees 
as well as another fund the object of which is to guarantee the dividend 
of 4 % for the following year; lastly, it serves to reduce the rate of interest 
on the loans. There are three distinct reserve funds — an ordinary re¬ 
serve fund, an extraordinary reserve fund and a general reserve fund which 
will be formed after the others have attained a certain level. 

What gives a special character to the bank, is that it possesses a cer¬ 
tain number of privileges, arising out of its semi-official character. To 
begin with the bank is exempted from all the State and communal taxes. 
Then, whenever, lands or estates are judicially awarded to it, possession 
is taken in the same way as in the case of unpaid taxes. Again, registers 
drawn up in the management of the bank's business signed and stamped 
by it, have the character of public documents. In regard to the valuation 
of a piece of land which is to be mortgaged, all the State and communal 
employees are obliged to give every information required by the bank. 
This obligation is limited, in the case of judges and attorneys to giving 
information regarding the ownership, the charges burdening the lands and 
other proprietary rights, Lastly in 1903, the State of Hesse has guaranteed 
by law the payment of interest on the land securities and the communal 
bonds of the bank. 

It is evident that all these guarantees and privileges have helped 
enormously to make the secuities of the bank of Hesse extremely safe, 
and consequently, very much sought after by all capitalists. Concern¬ 
ing the last measure metioned, namely the guaranteeing of the securities 
by the State, this had the effect of assuring to them, throughout the whole 
Empire, recognition as trustee investments. 

The great importance of the bank in relation to agriculture consists, 
on the one hand, in the fact that its rates of interest, are rather moderate 
and arc considerably less than those which were paid before the fotmding 
of the institution, so much so that the sum annually paid by the agri¬ 
culturist, including in it the sinking fund of % % rarely exceeds that which 
he formerly paid as ordinary interest. The second advantage of the bank 
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consists in its great decentralisation. The applications for loans are not 
addressed, as in the greater number of the other banks and co-operative 
societies, to the institution itself, but to the mayors and local courts 
of justice, who, at the same time, co-operate in the ofl&cial estimation 
of the value of the lands. These valuations are made by the staffs of the 
mayors and judges on the basis of the registers of the grand-ducal insti¬ 
tution for insurance against fire, and by means of other official valuations, 
l^ater they are verified and completed on the basis of voluntary sales, of 
which the results are communicated by the courts of justice to the bank 
in each case. 

The advantage of the decentralisation from the point of view of the 
small agriculturist in Hesse, is very well worthy of notice. When he wishes 
to contract a small loan now and again, he does not find it necessary to go 
to the capital of the Grand-Duchy. The judge or the mayor, who knows 
him, can more easily estimate the value of his personal guarantee and the 
guarantee of his real property than the administrators of the bank and 
outside experts sent to the spot. To this advantage of the greater safety 
for the bank and the greater facility for the agriculturist to obtain a loan 
it is necessary to add the economy effected by the local official valuation. 
If all these circumstances are considered, it may be admitted that the bank 
of Hesse has been able to offer to the agriculturist, thanks to its system 
of decentralisation, a great number of the adavntages that we have pointed 
out in a preceding article, as being peculiar to savings-banks, with this 
difference in favour of the Bank, that it allows its clients a credit repayable 
by means of a sinking fund, whilst the savings bank must, save in exception¬ 
al cases, limit itself to giving a credit that can always be called up. 
We find very complete and exact information on the management of its 
business and the results obtained by the bank in the statistical portion of 
its reports. 

Moreover the following table will suffice to give an idea of the mort¬ 
gage business done by the bank. 
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It will be seen from this table that the amount of the mortgage loans 
of the Bank is higher than that of the communal loans; and that, in the 
first category of loans, those guaranteed by urban property are more 
numerous than those by rural property. Nevertheless, there are still 
nearly 30 million marks of mortgages registered on agricultural lands. 
This figure is not very appreciable, if it is considered that the average 
annual growth of the total debt, rural and urban in the Grand Duchy, 
during recent years, was about 50,000,000 marks (see Herpel, p. 69), but 
in order to judge well the value of these loans, it is necessary to see which 
category of landowner they benefited most and under what circumstances 
they were contracted. 

If we examine, from this point of view, the data of the year 1911, we 
must note, first of all, that the bank does not make any distinction in the 
following statistics with regard to the occupation of the borrower. How¬ 
ever, when it is stated that of the 9,841,302 mks. of loans granted in 1911 
to 1,201 borrowers 2,i38,365,were paid to 312 agriculturists, it is seen that 
loans to agriculturists represent 25 % both of the total number of loans and 
of the capital borrowed. Actually, the proportion of the sums which go 
to benefit agriculture is very great, on accoimt of the great number of 
artisans, tradesmen, workmen, etc, who possess small agricultural lands. 
In regard to the distribution according to provinces, Rhenish Hesse, where 
the rate of interest is usually higher than elsewhere, stands first with 520 
borrowers and 4,462,000 marks. Then come the province of Starkenburg 
with 475 loans of a total value of 3,259,000 mks. and Upper Hesse with 
206 loans of 2,210,000 mks. 

The average of the loans for all the provinces was 8,194.26 marks 
which, in itself indicates that it is above all the small property which be¬ 
nefits by the advantages offered by this credit institution. The rate of 
the sinking-fund on the mortgage loans was as follows: 


ShikiBg Fund 

N« of loans 

Total Capital 

(percentage) 
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lent mka 
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1-50 

13 

1-75 

20 

55.120 — 
81,760 — 

2.00 

13 

2.25 

I 

2,700— 

2.50 

I 

400 — 

2.75 

2 

4,200 — 

300 

I 

6,500 — 

500 

3 

24,100 — 

5-75 

I 

1.500 — 

8.00 

I 

800- 

10.00 

3 

Total • . . 1,201 

1,800 — 

9^841.302.50 Mk. 
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Although loans not repayable by means of a sinking fund are contem¬ 
plated in the laws, they have not been taken account of in practice. The 
preceding table clearly shows that the idea of a sinking fund has become 
popular in the Grand Duchy, and this has resulted, in the main, from the 
operations of the Bank, which, it is true, found its best auxiliary, in its 
early stages, in the low rates of interest prevailing at the time of its 
foundation. 

As to the use to which the capital borrowed by the landowners is 
put, it is interesting to note the loans which have served to replace others 
more burdensome. According to the reports, 6,264,306.22 marks were so 
employed in 1911. The average rate of interest of these old debts was 
4.571 %. The difference existing between the two rates permits the 
borrowers to realise henceforth a saving of 20,108.42 marks on the interest. 

The Hessian Mortgage Bank occupies our attention the longer by reason 
of the special interest offered by its method of organisation and the form 
adopted for its statistics, which might be made more complete in respect 
of the detailed data concerning agriculture. 

Before concluding it is still necessary to examine the relations between 
the Bank and the savings banks. One of those who exercised a particular 
influence at the time of the passing of the Law on the Hessian 
Bank was Herr Weber-Konradsdorf, who, in his report submitted to the 
ministry in 1910, exposed the danger that the savings banks would run, 
if, besides the co-operative societies, a State institution began to compete 
with them in lending money upon mortgage. He showed that the funds of 
the banks could very well be used by the institution and proposed that 
(1) the savings banks should serve as local agencies for the new land-credit 
institution; (2) that this institution should act according to the system 
of central banks or clearing houses, as a means of regulating the supply 
and demand for money amongst the savings-banks. Regarding the first 
point, the organisation adopted abroad was previously studied, especially 
that of Hungary where the system of collaboration between the land cred¬ 
it institutions and the savings banks is well developed. But finally it 
was preferred not to copy the existing models. The rules of the Bank 
provide that the afSliated banks can receive and examine the applications 
for loans and receive the interest of the borrowers. Unfortunately, this 
arrangement, on account of the fact that the savings-banks have not 
become affiliated, has remained a dead letter and the number of mortgages 
contracted in this way in 1908 only reached 0.39 % of the total loans 
granted. If the advantage that the Bank derives from the savings banks 
is almost illusc^, the latter have understood the utility of the Bank as 
a clearing house and central bank. The business done by this section of 
the Bank amounted in 1911 to 14,295,093 for money received and 
12,094,148 mks for pairments. 
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In view of this advantage which the savings banks derive from the 
Bank and, considering that they have placed in mortgages three times as 
much capital (235 million marks in 1908 as against 75 million marks) as 
the Bank itself and that on conditions less favourable for the landowners 
and not absolutely in conformity with the principles upon which the invest¬ 
ments of savings banks should be made, it must result that the legislature 
of Hesse will compel the said banks to a closer union witl the State in¬ 
stitute of land credit. 


§ 4* — The Public SavingB bank. 

The savings banks, of which the first was founded in 1826, have be¬ 
come very wide spread in the Grand Duchy of Hesse. Amongst the banks 
actually in existence may be noted, first of all, the 32 public savings banks, 
which are subject to the provisions of the Hessian Daw of August 8th., 1902, 
and several other banks which take the form for the most part of compan¬ 
ies with limited liability. The development of the banks appears from 
the following table : 

Deposits at the 

No. end of the yeai in 

of banks thousands of 


1830. 2 203 

1840. 20 4.109 

1850. 28 8,524 

i860. 29 15,180 

1870. 28 26,078 

1880. 31 63,302 

1890. 31 117,590 

^900 .. 31 195.944 

1903. 31 239,201 

^906. 32 278,539 


As to the rate of interest paid to the depositors it has varied in recent 
years from 4 to 3%, according to the size of the deposits, whilst the inter- 
rest required from borrowers has varied between 4 ^ & 5%. the 

investments of these large stuns, the banks had in 1904, invested 76.58% 
of their funds in mortgages, both urban and rural. Almost all the pro¬ 
perties mortgaged were situated in the Grand Duchy itself. The InatiQ 
granted on mortgage did not generally exceed 60% of the value of the 
lands. Repayment by sinking fund is only used to reduce this proportion 
between the debt and the value to 50% that is to say it is adopted solely 
in the interest of the banks themselves. The following table gives the in¬ 
vestments of the banks in i860, 1874 and 1904. 
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VEAR 

Total ittvettmenta 

In Mortgages etc. 


witra 

% 

mlu 

% 

i860. 

10,157,994 

—- 

6,721,542 

6.62 

1874 . 

40,219,143 

— 

31,311454 

7-79 

1904. 

257.721.535 


*97.365.904 

7.66 


From this table can be seen the increasingly important r 61 e that the 
putting out in mortgages played up to 1904. The statements given by 
Runkel for 16 public savings banks, show that the proportion between 
easily realisable investments (bills, loans on pledge, personal loans, discount 
of bills of exchange, etc.) and those not easily realisable (mortgages, loans 
to the communes) was as follows: 


i860 

75 - 2 % 

25-8 % 

1874 . 

81.6% 

25-4 % 

1900 

87-4% 

12.6 % 

1904 

86.7% 

13-25 % 

1908 

86.9% 

I 3 -I % 


It appears that there has been a great decrease in the easily realisable 
investments, proceeding chiefly from the great competition of the co-oper¬ 
ative societies, and an increase of the not easily realisable investments. 
To find the means of transforming the 86.9% into investments, which shall 
correspond, on the one hand, to the financial requirements of the savings 
banks, and, on the other, can be used for the needs of a real land credit, 
both urban and (more particularly) agricultural, is one of the most interest¬ 
ing problems of the hour in regard to land credit, and a happy solution 
of this problem will greatly benefit the small capitalists and landowners 
of the Grand Duchy. 


II. — Grand Duchy of Baden. 

§ r. state oi Mortgage Statiatica. 

To begin with, the Grand Duchy has possessed since 1865 good mort¬ 
gage statistics, the collection of which was reorganised in 1893. In re¬ 
gard to the statistics of indebtedness, it was formerly less Complete than 
to-day. The first returns were made in 1883, where an enquiry was car¬ 
ried out* based on the land registers of 37 communes. It was tried for the 
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tB loam on pledges 

cufrcnt account 

In loans 

to the cntnmnnes 

In loans 

to individuals 

In bills 

In other ways. 

mks 

% 

mks 

% 

tnira 

% 


% 

niks 


80,403 

0.8 

808,632 

8.0 

1.444.859 

14.2 

1,102,558 

10.8 

— 

— 

436.058 

i.i 

1,494,626 

3-7 

3,494,108 

8.7 

3,482,897 

8.6 

— 

— 

1,702,874 

0.66 

20,375.048 

7.91 

1 

— 

— 

20,789,823 

8.06 

17,488,427 

1 

6.78 


first time in 1894, thus setting the example to Brunswick and Prussia, 
to ascertain not only the indebtedness of the properties, but also the per¬ 
sonal indebtedness of the landowners, distinguishing, at the same time, 
between six different kinds of income. The results of this enquiry and 
the proportion between the indebtedness and the possessions of the land- 
owners appeared as follows: 


I^andowneis and proportion 
between the Indebtedness 
and the ponesslom 

nzchuively 

agricnltnial Duids 

Mixed I,ands 


Tax payers. 

86489 

107,985 

194474 

Total possessions. 

1,109,684,000 M. 

995,774,000 M. 

2,105,427,000 It 

Debts. 

195489.000 i 

285,693,000 » 

481,182,000 s 

Relation between debts and 




possessions as percentage 

177% 

28.7% 

22.7% 

With landowners having an 




Income up to . .i,oooM. 

21.7% 

35 - 8 % 

27.2% 

fromi;ooxtoi;5oo s 

x 8-5% 

29.2% 

22.6% 

» 1,501» 2,000 » 

15-4% 

24^5% 

173% 

• 2,001» 3,000 » 

14.1% 

23.6% 

18.8% 

» 3,001» 3,000 » 

138% 

243% 

204% 

above.5,000 » 

1 

11.3% 

31.0% 

264)% 


Finally the later modifications of the mortgage laws and land registers, 
rendered necessary a new valuation of the indebtedness which was carried 
out on Jan. xst., 1893 in all the communes. It appeared from this last 
return that the land indebtedness (rural and urban) in the Grand Duchy^ 
deduction being made of the mortgage charges in favour of minors, was 
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2,060 million marks, which corresponds to 33.9% of the total value of the 
estates of the Grand Duchy (6,074 million mks. according to the last va¬ 
luation made by the treasury). The number of mortgages registered was 
603,099 and, consequently, the average registered debt was 3,415 marks. 

No account was taken, in the calculation of indebtedness, of 58 million 
mks. of debts repaid, but not yet struck off. Classing the debts according 
to the different occupations, it is found that the agricultural and wooded 
lands were charged with 614 million mks. (29.8 % of the total land indebted¬ 
ness). Since the above-mentioned sum of debts repaid but not struck off, 
chiefly concerns agriculture, it may be estimated that the agrictdtural lands 
of Baden were charged in 1903 with 556 million mks. 

Regarding the division of the 2,000 millions of land indebtedness, 
rural and urban, between the different creditors, the land registers of Baden 
inform us that 519 million mks., or 25.2% of these sums, are lent by man¬ 
ufacturers, merchants etc., 505 millions, or 24.5%, by the savings*banks ; 
307 millions, or 14.9% by clerks, persons of independent means, and per¬ 
sons belonging to the liberal professions; 219 millions, or 10.6 %. proceed¬ 
ing from agriculture, forestry and fish culture ; 129 millions or 6.3%, from 
the Church and endowments; 58 millions, or 2.8%, from the State and 
the communes; 167 millions, or 3.3%, from co-operative societies ; 85 mil¬ 
lions or 4.1% from the insurance and benefit societies; 167 millions, or 8.1%, 
from institutions issuing lands bonds, and 4 millions or 0.2% from other 
creditors. 


§ 2 . The OrgmniBAtiqn of JCend Credit in the Grand Unohy of Baden, 

Although the land statistics of Baden, especially those relating to 
creditors, do not, perhaps, make sufficient distinction between town and 
■country, they make it clear that the organisation of rural land credit in 
the Grand Duchy leaves much to be desired. The great majority of mort- 
g«^e loans are granted by individuals. 

As in the majority of the German states where small properties pre¬ 
vail, the savings banks and the endowments here occupy a preponder¬ 
ating position, whilst the real organised land credit represented by insti¬ 
tutions issuing land bonds (with 167 millions, or 8.z% of the urban and 
rural land credit) plays only a meffiocze rdle. 

Ainongst the organised institutions of agricultural land credit, it is 
neceas^ to mentioh first of all the Rhenish Mortgage Bank (Rheinische 
JSypotJiekimbank) at Mannhein, and then the Departmental Mortgage 
Bank (l^ishypothekenbank) at Ddrrach and the German Income mortgage 
Bank (Deutsche Hypothekea-Rentenbank) jat Mannheim which were 
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founded respectively in 1871, 1868 and 1899. The only institution really 
important for agriculture amongst these three institutions is the Mortgage 
Bank at Mannheim. But even this bank, which has a capital of 25,5oo,ooomks, 
only possessed at the end of 1910. 11.7 million marks of agricultural 
mortgages as compared with 551 million marks of urban mortgages. Dur¬ 
ing recent years it . has made efforts to help the small agriculturists, chiefly 
in accordance with an agreement made with the grand-ducal government, 
and has successfully placed loans repayable by means of a sinking fund 
within the reach of the peasantry. If the efforts of the bank have been 
foiled in certain regions, as Hirtler shows in his recent work on the indebted¬ 
ness of small agriculturists in the region of Kaiserstuhl, it is (i) because 
the Bank insists that at least Vs l^he estates to be mortgaged should 
give an assured return, which, in reality, is only rarely the case with small 
properties, as buildings, forests and vineyards are considered as giving no 
return and (2) because the agriculturists who only borrow inconsiderable 
sums, take little account of the local rate of interest, which is perhaps a 
little higher, and also, because the usual rate is not too high, considering 
that it rarely exceeds 5 % and is even often 3%%. 

What is of special interest in this institution, the most important 
land credit institution in the Grand-Duchy, is its work of mortgage reduc¬ 
tion, together with life insurance, of which mention was made in the last 
issue of this Bulletin. 


III. — Grand Duchy op Oi^denburg. 


§ I. Mortgage Statiatiea. 


Oldenburg, that is to say the Duchy itself, not including the principal 
ities of Birkenfelt and Lubeck, like the Duchy of Brunswick, interests us 
rather from the point of view of its mortgage statistics than from that of 
the organisation of its land credit. 

\^th regard to the statistics of land indebtedness in the Duchy of 
Oldenburg, returns similar to those relating to the Grand Duchy of Baden 
were compiled in 1894-5. These statistics, which, at the same time give 
the objects of the loans, relate to 62,769 {^cultural tax-payers, (v. Wir- 
minghaus) possessing in all 420,662 hectares of land with a value of 
474,281,000 marks, and 133,460,000 marks working capital equivalent to a 
land value of 9,682 marks per tax payer, and a working capital of 1,477 
pet hectare. The proportion between the indebtedness and the capital 
belonging to these agricultural tax-payers appears in the following, table. 
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X26 





-^Ull 

1 

1 Tumble penons 


Capital 

Debts 



IL 

M. 

Total. 

62,769 

125,672,000 

108482,000 


of tax payets without capital 
and yntbovit debts. 

46,540 

— 

— 

PoAsiMQsltig capital t ...... - 

7.*34 

96,205,000 




Possessing capital and having 

1 debts. 

2 ,2X6 

29.467,000 

37,780,000 

■ Only having debts. 

6,785 

— 

70,702,000 

g 


It appears from these figures that the agricultural landowners of the 
Duchy have an average indebtedness, equal (after deducting capital poss¬ 
essed) to 22.8% of the value of the lands plus the working capital, and 
(not making this deduction) to 17.9% of the value of the same lands plus 
the working capital. 

§ 2 . — The Orgaaiaetion 0/ head Credit la the Grmad Daahy ot Oldea barg. 

The organisation of land credit in the Grand-Duchy of Oldenburg, 
must be considered as being still rather rudimentary. 

From the point of view of land owners, the two Savings Banks of Ol¬ 
denburg and of Jever having invested several millions in mortgages, toge¬ 
ther with the Land Credit Institution of the Grand-Duchy of Oldenburg, are 
alone of importance. As to this last Institution, which was created by 
a Law of the 14th. of February, 1883, by desire of the agriculturists of Ol¬ 
denburg, it is intended, like the Institution of Cassel, to lend capital for 
the purposes of land credit, and to promote the cultivation of lands; it 
can procure for itself the means of giving credit by issuing land bonds which 
the State guarantees. The Institution can only give mortgages on urban or 
rural lands in the Grand Duchy. Loans granted by the establishment are 
compulsorily repayable by means of a sinking fund and the rate of interest 
varies between 3.6 and 4.5%. Although this Institution has rendered 
valuable services to the agrioilturists of the Grand-Duchy — out of 9,385 
loans representing the sum of 61,766,000 mks. outstanding in 1911, 6,^, 
comprising 32,569,000 mks, were granted to s^cultnre — in spite of 
this fact, it is to be regretted that the rate of interest, which is too high and 
is always increasing, does not permit the peasantry in need of capital to 
avail them^ves of the credit of the Institution, which, on its side, finds, 
itself already obliged to reduce as far as possible the number of applications 
for loans it receives. 
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IV. — Duchy of Brunswick. 

§ 1* Mortgage Statiatlos. 

Although of a lesser area than that of the estates previously mentioned, 
this little Duchy, with its very agriailtural nature, presents a good deal 
which is of interest in regard both to the organisation of its mortage sta¬ 
tistics and to its land credit. 

Regarding the mortgage statistics of the Duchy, one must admit that 
they are amongst the most complete and perfect in Germany, if not in the 
whole of Europe. 

Whilst the said mortgage statistics besides being reorganised in 1897, 
have existed since 1855, statistics of the indebtedness of the landowners 
only date from the ist. of January, 1897. These statistics include all the 
property urban as well as rural, of Brunswick, with the exception of the 
towns of Brunswick, Wolfenbuttel, and Holzminden and of two small 
communes. They take account of the extent, nature and value of the lands, 
the configuration of the land, its height, and also the purposes for which 
the loans were obtained, and the interest which the landowners must pay 
to the mortgagees. 

Thanks to the reorganised mortgage statistics, these data have been 
brought up to 1902. When the data obtained in these two epochs are com¬ 
pared, it is foimd that the total land charges in the mainly rural districts 
of the Duchy were 281,867,000 mks. in 1897, and 236,439,000 mks. in 1912 
which corresponded to 37.0 and 40.1%, or 33.8 and 36.8% of the vaJue 
of the real estates. The average indebtedness per property, per hectare 
and per inhabitant's shown in the following table : 

Indebtedness per property .... 7,751 mks. 8,976 mks. 

» » hectare .... 1,401 » 1,622 » 

inhabitant . . . 967 » 1,070 » 

In other words, the land indebtedness has increased in the Duchy by 
44.5 millions in all, or 221 marks per habitant. 

The interest paid on these land loans was equal for the whole state in 
1897 to 11,275,000 mks. and in 1902 to 13,358,000 mks. which gives : 

In X897 X902 

Interest per property .... 310 mks. 359 mks. 

» » hectare .... 56 » 65 » 

» inhabitant ... 39 » 43 » 
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With regard to real mortgage debts, deduction being made of the sums 
remaining due for dismortgaging, life annuities and security, mortgages, 
they amounted in 1897 to 212 million marks and in 1902 to 255 million 
marks and were classified according to the creditors in the following fashion: 


Ducal Credit Bank 
Mks. 


Co-opemtiTe I«and Credit 
S^ety and other 

Institutionii of this kind Other Creditors 

Mks. Mks. 


1897 . 37>i3i»ooo 13,948,000 

1902 . 49,591,000 18,570,000 


160,377,000 

186,442,000 


Since the loans made by the Ducal Bank alone amount at present to 
82 million marks, it may be asserted that the actual rural mortgage indebt¬ 
edness has to-day reached at least 300 million marks. 


§ 2. The Org&uiBation of I,mnd Credit in the Duchy of Brunswig. 

From these last figures it appears that the most important land credit 
institutions of the Duchy are the Ducal Credit Bank and a co-operative 
society of the type of the ** I^andschaften'' and “ Ritterschaften. " We 
may add a mortgage bank (the Braunschweig-Hannoversche Hypotheken- 
bank). We find represented in this small country the three most im¬ 
portant types of land credit institutions. It is needless here to examine 
in detail these institutions, which, after the detailed studies which we have 
made of the State banks, the Landschaften and the Mortgage banks of the 
other states of the Empire, present no interesting peculiarities. The reader 
will judge moreover, with the aid of the following table, the part that they 
take in the mortgage business in the Duchy. 



The Land Credit Institutions of the Duchy of Brunswick. 
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n. — RECENT NEWS. 


The New Imperial Statistics of the Bonds 
(Scbuldverscbreibung^n) of the Land Credit Institutes of Germany. 


Aooording to: Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistic des Deutschen Relchs. Herausgegeben vom 
Kaiserlichen Statlstischen Amle. 21. Jahrgang 1912. %m Heft, p. lox. [Quairterly Sta^ 
tistical Bulletin for the German Empire^ Published by the Imperial Bureau of StaHstics^ 
2X9t Year, X912, Fart I, p. xoi). 

In 1909 and 1910, the Imperial Bureau of Statistics commenced to 
publish data concerning the bonds circulated by the communes, municip¬ 
alities, savings banks and societies limited by shares. We have already 
presented to the reader the principal figures of these statistics in a pre¬ 
vious article upon the '' Relation between I^ng Term Investments of 
Capital in Agriculture and in Manufactures " (i). 

To complete these figures upon the circulation and rate of German 
stocks, the Imperial Bureau is now undertaking, in its first quarterly 
Bulletin of 1912, a study upon the condition of the bonds circulated by 
the land credit institutes and in circulation on the 31st. December, iQio. 
This Bureau has divided the figures, in the statistics, which have been 
furnished directly or which it has taken from the statements and public¬ 
ations made in the Imperial Gazette (Reichsanzeiger), into five subdivi¬ 
sions, according to the character of the institute of issue. 

Without considering at what time the financial year of the insti¬ 
tutes came to an end, the census was fixed for the 31st. December. 

The land bonds of the 2^ntrallandschaft for the Prussian States (2), 
are not shown in the tables published. They have been added to those 
of the different I^andschaften for which they were issued. 


(z) See BuUilin of the Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence, Illrd. Year, No. 4, 
April, 19x2. 

(3) See the artide upon I^and Credit Co-operative Societies in Germany, Bulletin of 
dhe Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence, September, x9xo« 
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The getteial results furnished by these very interesting statistics upon 
the land credit bonds are the following: on the 31st. December, 1910, 
95 land credit institutes had a total circulation of 15,818,996,000 marks, 
that is nearly 16 thousand millions of marks, against 5,684,322,000 marks, 
invested in the public corporation bonds and 3,964,027,000 marks in 
the bonds of societies limited by shares, etc. 

When the figures of the bonds are divided up amongst the insti¬ 
tutes which circulated them, we obtain the following results: 


1 

No or Institutes 

Amount of Bonds in 
Circulation 

r Institutes of Issue 

Total 

% of the 
total 
number 
of institutes 

thousands 

of marlu 

percentage 

of total 

State Institutes, of Ptov- 
iiiices and of Communes . 

14 

14.7 

899,298 

5-7 

2, Banks for Dismortgaging 
and Credit Banks for Impro¬ 
vements . 

17 

17*9 

476,960 

30 

3. I^and Credit Co-operative 
S^eties (Landschaften) . . 



3,600,522 

22.8 

4. Mortage Banks. 



10,693,808 

67.6 

5. Other Institutes. 



148,408 

1 

0.9 I 

Total . . . 

95 

100.0 

15,818,996 

100.0 


As regards trade in these bonds on the exchanges, it results 
that, of the 95 institutes which issue bonds of this kind, 91 have obtained 
admission for them on the German exchanges and that the bonds of 
three of them are also included in the quotations of 3 foreign exchanges. 
In fact, at the end of 1910, those of Amsterdam, Antwerp and Geneva 
had negotiated German land credit bonds for 25,49 ^5 nuUions of marks. 

With regard to tire part played in this respect by the German 
exchanges, the precise amount of bonds of this land which they have 
negotiated and the relation they hold one to another with regard to the 
drculation of these bonds, will be found in the following table; 
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1 - 

fiaEchnnge 

Amocmt of Bonds 
Negotiated 

Exchange 

Amount of Bonds H 

Negotiated | 

thousands 

of marks 

percentage 
of the total 
amount 
at bonds 
indrculatioa 

thousands 

of marks 

percentage 
of the total 
amount 
of bonds 
indiCttlatiotL 

lAugsbuig . . . 

3 , 599 i 22 I 

23-4 

Hanover . . . 

315.968 

2.1 

1 Berlin .... 

11,080,263 

72.1 

Kdnigsberg. . 

451^25 

2.9 

Breslau .... 

1.938,654 

12.6 

Leipzig .... 

2,802,236 

18.2 

Cologne .... 

1.275448 

8.3 

Mannheim . . 

220,041 

1.4 

Dresden .... 

2,282,294 

14.9 

Munich .... 

4 » 777.449 

31-1 

Frankfort o. M. 

8.150,509 

531 

Stettin .... 

64,093 

0.4 

Hamburg . • . 

2,088,300 

13-6 

Stuttgart . . . 

318,072 

IH| 


Of this total of nearly i6 thousand millions of marks of bonds, there 
were only i6o millions personal, and the rest, that is 99 %, were to 
bearer. 

Before ending this resume, we reproduce another table giving in¬ 
formation upon the interest at which these bonds were circulated and 
the proportion in which the bonds issued at such and such a rate of 
interest are distributed in the total circulation: 


Amount of bonds issued 


Rate of interest 

thousands 

percentage of the 

of the bonds 

of marks 

total circulation 

. 2 Vs 

724 

0.004 

3 

494.034 

31 

3 V5 

1,712 

O.OI 

3 V. 

58,653 

0.4 

3 Vs 

33.047 

0.2 

3 Va 

7.169,544 

45-3 

3 Vs 

359 

0.002 

3 Vs 

1,024 

0.006 

3 V4 

174.157 

i.i 

4 

7.837.885 

49.6 

4 Vs 

0.2 

0.0 

4 Va 

45.41X 

0.3 

5 

2,446 

O.OI 

Total . . . 

15,818,996 

100.0 
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Total of the bonds in circulation on the 31st. 


STATS OR PROVIMCB 


Amount 
of bond! 
in circulation 


DistritmtioD of the number 


W r m Gucuuiuun T««*l**i**« 

1 * 8 ^ |On3ist.Dcc,i9io of the softer^>vincci 


the Institute of Issue has its head quarters 


Pfov. Bast Prussia . 

a West Prussia 
City of Berlin . . . 
Prov. Brandenburg 
a Pomerania . . 


• Posen. 

> Silesia. 

» Saxony . 

a Schleswig-Holstein 

a Hanover .... 

a Westphalia .... 

a Hesse-Nassau . . . 

Bhine Profvinoes .... 

Hohenxollem. 


Bavaria, right bank of Bhine\ 
a left at a . 


Kingdom of Saxony . 

Wurtemberg. 

Baden. 

Hesse. 

Mecklenbarg-Scnwexin 


Saxe-Welmar . . . 
Mecklenburg-Strellts . 

Oldenburg. 

Brunswidc. 

Saxe-lfelningen . . 


Saxe-Altenburg. 

Saxe-C 6 burg*Gotha. 

Anhatt. 

Sch warsburg-Sondershansen. 
Schwarebnrg-Rudolstadt . . 


Waldeck. 

Benss-Greis . . . , 
Benss-Schkis. . . 
Schaumburg-LIppe 
I^ppe-Detmold. . . 


X^hbedt. . . . 
Bremen . . . . 
Hamburg . . . 
AJsMe-l^onuae 


Oerman Bmpire 


thousands 
of marks 


Amount 
in 1,000 M. 
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December, 1910 and number of institutes issuing them. 


of Inititutef of iaaoe («) and of amount of bonds issued (d) according to kind of institute: 


Co-operative Institutes 
(I^andschaften) 


Mortgage Banks 


Other Institutes 


(5) (6) ib) (b) 
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II. — Admission of the bonds on the diferent 


Bondi in dtculntian of the 


State Of Province 


Institute of lime s 

is 

haa iti head quartexi ^ 1 



1 ^ rcm Aii0dmig Berlin Brealau Cologne Dreaden 


West I 
City of Berlin 
Btandenbotg 
Pomerania . . 


9x4,980 974 i304 s,074*0X4 


Poaen .•••••••• 

SJeain. 

Saxony . 

Scfaleaw|g*Hol8teiii . . . 

Hanover . 

WcatphaHa. 

Heaae-Naaaan. 

Rhine Provinces .... 
Hohcnsollem. 


Pmaaia ... 47 


Bavaria, rig^t hank of 

lUiiiie. 

Bavaria, left bank of 


Kingdom of Saxony . 

Wurtemberg. 

Baden. 

Heaae. 

]leGkknbcirg>8chweiin. 


$60,488 37,728 342401 


Saxe-Wdmar .... 
Mecklenbnrg-St^tf. 
Oldenbaig .... 

Bnmaw i c k . 

Saxe-Hdnbqien. . . 


Saxe-AKenhnxg. 

Saxe-Goborg-Gotha . . . 

AnhaH. 

Sdiirarsb n r g-8on d er a* 


Sdiwarsbntg-Rndol- 
atadt. 


Waldeck. 

Rcoaa-Greis . . . 
Renaa-Schleit.. . 
8diaitnibnfg*Uppe 
lippa-Detmold . . 

tSbedk . 

Bremen ..... 
Bambnrg • • • • 
Alaace-X^naiiie. . 
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I exchanges on ihe December, 1910. 


51ft D ec e mttt; 19x0, admitted oa the ezchangee 


Qmplse 


in foreign coontrlef 


la xoo Marke 







Number 

amount 

r 

Hamtrarg 

Hanover 

Koenigs* 

berg 

I4lpslg 



Stettin 

Stuttgart 

of 

institutes 

of issue 

in 

100 marks 

1 


_ 

45x425 

_ 

__ 

■n 

■ 

_ 

_ 



9x4,9C0 

- 

- 

9x4.960 

- 

750428 


- 

3 

90.087 


x,78o 

- 


- 

— 

— 

64,093 

- 

- 

- 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 



x,743 

— 


— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

79.056 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



_ 


133,946 

_ 

215,728 






111,556 


1^9 

85 463 

— 

17,287 

— 

— 

X 

48,871 


X|050*038 

79.056 

45x425 

1,133,368 

— 

983,44s 

64.093 

— 

3 



~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,997,076 


- 

- 

H 


— 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

4x8,609 

— 

— 

- 



n 

— 

- 

— 

— 

34x5,685 

— 

— 

- 

B 





8x8,380 






- 1 



— 

— 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

3x8,073 

— 

- 




— 

—- 

22<V04X 


— 

~ 

«— 




— 

— 

64,3x3 

— 




— 

— 


1X7,033 

— 

— 


— 

1X0,034 

— 

— i 




— 

— 

- . 

x 8,396 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 


29.489 

25,3x7 

— 


— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 



2XX,595 

— 

— 

~ 



— 

•>- 

— 


X5,730 

— 

— 

486,997 

— 

1774x9 

— 


— 

— 




_ 

26,647 



___ 





237.294 



237,294 


30,868 

— 




i 

/ 

— 

~ 

- 

5,485 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 








•VP 


1 

"8483 

— 

— 

2X,356 

— 

- 

E 


- 

— 


5x8,236 


- 

- 

- 

4O5OOO 

— 

- 




f/168,500 


Si5,9« 




3 


133,958 
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Bonds in drcnlatiQ 


State or Province 
where the 
Institute of Issue 
has its Head quarters 


1 _ Issued _ 1 

to 

bearer 

in the 

name oi 
a bank, etc. 


City of Berlin 
Brandenburg. 
Pomerania. . 


Schleswig-Holsteiu 
Hanover .... 
Westphalia . . . 
Hesse-Nassau . . 
Bhine Provinces 
HohenaoBeru. . . 


Bavaria, right bank of the Rhine, 
i left bank of the Rhine. 


Kingdom of Saxony. 
Wurtemberg. . . . 


Meckieoborg Schwerin . 


Saxe-Wefanar . 

I Mecklenburg. . 

Oldenburg. . . 

I Brunswick. . . 
Saxe-Mduingen 


Saxe-Altenbuig. 

8 axe*Coburg>Ootte . . . , 

Anhalt.. 

SchwBisbiug-Sondershausen 
Scfawarsburg-Rndolstadt . . 


WaldeCk. 

Reuss-Gteis. 

Renas-SchleU .... 
8 Glianmbiifg-l4ppe. . 
Uppe-Detmold. . . . 



r8o,s86 


15.659,901 


494 . 0 S 4 I, 7 Z 9 561633 
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on the bonds. 


cm the szst, December, Z910. 


emitted at the rate of 


3V.% 

3V.% 

3 Vs % 

3 ‘ l ,% 

3Vi% 

4 % 

4 V, % 

4V, % 

5 % ! 

1 

2,000 marks. 










382,987 




113,807 




— 

292,285 

— 

— 

— 

13,888 

— 

1,146 

1,244 

— 

1,02^,886 

339 

— 

78,456 

2,006,567 

— 

43,177 

1,202 




— 




— 

— 

59X 

273.984 

— 

— 

— 

45,575 

— 

— 

— 


257,353 

_ 

_ 

_ 

108,628 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

448,303 

— 

— 

14,492 

414,645 

— 

— 


— 

87,406 

— 

— 

— 

68,900 

— 

— 

— 

— 

71,557 

— 

— 

— 

17,987 

— 

— 

— 

— 

112,952 

— 

— 

1,751 

146,286 

— 


— 

— 

49,890 

— 


—- 

40,502 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

332,448 

— 

— 

22,138 

726,672 

— 

43 

— ( 

•— 

34.778 

— 

— 

— 

303,7x0 


— 

— 



— 



2,338 

~~~ 

— 

— 

59X 

3,388,829 

359 

m 


4,011,524 

- 

44,366 

2,446 

... 

1,8x5,890 




2,216,518 

165,038 

_ 



““ 

253,551 

— 

Kllflll 


— 

— 

— 


2,069,441 

- 

- 


1.382,576 

- 

— 

- 

3M56 

432,421 


1,024 

49,081 

369,297 

0.2 

68 

_ 

— 

190,890 


— 

— 

127,182 

— 

— 


— 

253,699 

— 

— 

— 

269,645 

— 

— 

— 

— 

77,0X2 

— j 

— 

— 

63,734 

— 

— 

— 

““ 

62,35a 



5,300 

96,877 


977 

— 

— 

28,400 

— 

_ 

1,962 

85,766 

_ 1 

_ 

_ 

~ 

2,948 


—- 

— 

8,402 



— 

— 

20,496 

— 

— 

— 

36,256 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95,726 

— 

— 

— 

124,845 

— 

— 

— 

““ 

169,933 

““ 

— 

— 

429,986 

— 



— 

26,647 

_ 

_ 

— 


_ 


_ 


85,037 

— 

— 

— 

292,237 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

731 

— 


— j 

— 

3,452 

— 

— 

777 

37,612 

— 

— 

— 1 


5,483 

““ 



3,239 

— 

— 

~ I 



_ 

_ 





— 1 

— 

2,080 

— 

— 

— 

43,517 

— 

— 

— 1 

*“ 

643 

— 

— 

— 

— 

«i 

— 


— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 


— 

—- 

— 


— 


““ 


— 

— 

— 

1 




_ 

_ 




- 

— 



— 





- 

— 

222,683 

— 

— 

— 

395,353 

— 


- 


242,370 




37,9x6 

*~ 

— 

_ - J 

SSMt 

7,169,544 

359 

,— 

1,024 

174,137 

7,837,883 

a2 

43,411 

2.446 1 
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AUSTRIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 
Provincial Institutions of Mortgage Credit. 

1st. PART. 

Orgaaisation. 


Sources: 

Dr. Albin Brap: Der landwirtschaftlicbe Hypothekarkredit in Oesterrddi wfthrend der 
letcten fdnfzig Jalu«. {Mortgage Credit in Austria during the Last Fifty Yeofs), 
Vienna 1899, Moritz Perles. 

Josef Rixtbr v. Ratxinobero: Referat betreffend die Prage der HTpothckarentedhnldiuig, 
{Report on the Problem of Dismortgaging Land^. 

Prof. Robert Mully von Oppenrbid: Die Hypothekaranstalten in DeutsdUand und 
Oesterreldi-Ungam. {InstUtUions of Mortgage Credit in Germany and Austria Hungfley),, 
Vienna, X9zz, Alfred Hdlder. 

Oesterreichisches Staatswdrterbuch. (Austrian Dictionary of Public Law). Dr. E. Mzschlbr. 
Article Banhen (Banks), by A. BrAf. Vienna, Z905, A. Hdlder. 

Compass: Pinanzldles Jahrbuch 191 z fCir Oesterreich-Ungam (Ftnaac^ Aniifial of Austria- 
Hungary). Vienna 1912, Editor Compass. 

Byelaws, annual accounts, circulars etc. of the above 6 institutions of mortgage credit. 


§ I. Provinoial XnaiittttiQna of Mottgmgo Credit and tbeir CJuurMoteristiea, 

Jn a monographic study published previously (i), we consideied the 
presefit situation of mortgage credit in Austria, pitting out the primordial 
importance that institutions of mortgage credit founded by provincial 
administrations have fm agriculture. 


(i) See this BMtlin, 3rd year, No. 4, pages 169 et seqq. 
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These can be subdivided into two categories, (a) provincial mortgage 
institutions (Landeshypothekenanstalten) and {b) provincial mortgage 
banks (Landesbanken). 

Their common characteristic is that they are institutions of a public 
nature, and exclude all ideas of gain and speculation. Both are intended 
to satisfy the needs of mortgage credit, urban as well as agricultural. How¬ 
ever, whilst the greater number of mortgage institutions occupy them¬ 
selves exclusively with mortgage credit, and that, preferably agricultural, 
several of the provincial mortgage banks have a much larger sphere of 
activity, and besides granting urban and agricultural mottgage credit, they 
malm loans to the provinces and communes and railway companies and 
loans for purposes of improvement, lend on pledge, etc. l^ere are, how¬ 
ever, the Landeshypothekenanstalten, which also make loans to com¬ 
munes (for example, the Provincial Institution of Mortgage Credit of Lower 
Austria) and some of the Landesbanken only lending on mortgage, agri¬ 
cultural and urban. (Mortgage Bank of Vorarlberg). 

The character of public utility of these institutions, which exclude 
besides all kinds of speculation, is seen in their bye laws. Thus the same 
rate of interest has been fixed, for “ leUres de gage ” issued by these insti¬ 
tutions as for the corresponding loans ; the expenses of administration are 
covered by deducting a very small percentage of the capital not yet re¬ 
funded. Sometimes no deposit on the part of the borrowers is insisted 
upon, when the reserve fond has reached a certain ^;ure, or perhaps it is 
reduced, in every case in favour of small land-owners; the institution 
undertakes itself to enter loans in the land register and only charges its 
expenses when the borrower is poor. 

The character of the administration of institutions of land credit 
founded by the provinces, is eminently public, in so much as the provincial 
council intervenes directly, appointing the board of management, supervis¬ 
ing the working of the institutions or taking part in the deliberations of the 
council of administration etc. (See § 7). 

The provincial administration guarantees also, in a subsidary way, 
bills contracted by the institutions of which we speak. 

Several provinces have even backed the latter financially with an 
endowment capital or have advanced them important funds. For 
example, the provincial Diet placed at the disposal of the Institution of 
l^and Credit of Istria a sum of 100,000 crowns, as guarantee fund; the pro¬ 
vincial bank of Galicia and Lodomiria received from the province funds 
amounting to 2,000,000 crowns, to form its foundation capital; the Provin¬ 
cial Motig^ Institution of Lower Austria obtained from the province 
a loan of 100,000 crowns without interest, which was refunded some 
time ^o. The province of Tyrol placed at the disposal of the Tyrolese 
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Provincial Mortgage Institution funds for advances in cash (See § 4) at 
interest of 3 %. 

As regards agriculture, one of the principal aims of the institutions 
and provincial banks of mortgage credit is not so much to grant new loans 
as to convert mortgages already existing, at a high rate of interest into 
mortgage loans at lower interest and redeemable ; an action which ten4s 
towards the progressive dismortgaging of landed property. It is pre¬ 
cisely from this point of view that these institutions must be considered, 
and not from that of the greater or less amoimt of their business, con¬ 
sidering that they extend their sphere of activity specially to the categories 
of land owners (small and medium land owners) who would otherwise be 
at the mercy of private capitalists, because, as it is a question of loans of a 
relatively small amount, other institutions of mortgage credit, which tend 
to realise profits, would have no advantage in undertaking the business. 
The mortgage institutions in question are as follows : 


Name of the Institution 


(i) Niederdsterreichische Laiideshy- 
pothekenanstalt {Provincial Institution of 
Land Credit of Lower Austria) at Vienna. 

1889 

366.1 

383.2 

395-1 

(2) Tirolische Landeshypothekenam- 
stalt {Tyrolese Provincial Institution of 
Mortgage Credii) at Innsbruck. 

1899 

46.4 

53-3 

58.9 

(3) Oberdsterreichische Landeshypo- 
thekenanstalt (Provincial Mortgage In- 
stitution of Upper Austria) at Linz on the 
Danube.. . 

1890 

40.5 

42.4 

43-9 

(4) K&mtnerischeLandeshypotheken- 
anstalt {Provincial Mortgage Institution 
of Carinthia) at Klagenfurt. 

1896 

14.0 

143 

151 

(5) Landes-H3rpothekarkredit-Anstalt 
der gefUrsteten Grafschaft von Gbrz und 
Gradiska (Provincial Institution of Mort^ 
gage Credit of the Prince County of Goritz 
and Gradiska) atGoritz . .. 

1903 

9.6 

10.3 

12.3 

(6) Lande8-Hypoth^ken-Anstalt{Pfo- 
vincial Institution of Mortgage Credii) at 
Salzburg. 

1909 


Z .2 

3-2 


Year of 
Foundation 


Amount of Mortgage I/>an 8 to 
December sxat. 

190S 1009 19TO 

(in millions of cro^/ns) 
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Mtune of the Inttitatioii 


YeM of 
Poundation 


Amoant of Mortgage I^oant to 
December 3xtt. 

1908 X909 igto 

(in milliona of crowns) 


(7) Bodenkredit'Ailstalt des Kteigrei* 
dies Dalmatien (Institution of Land Crsdii 


of the Kingdom of Dalmatia) at Zara • 
(8) Bodenkredit-Anstalt der Mark- 
gra£schaftlstrien {Institution of Land Cred- 

1898 

9.8 

II.O 

12.8 

it of Margravaie of the I stria) at Parenzo • 

(9) Oesteireichisch-Scblesische Boden- 
kredit-Anstalt {Austrian-SUesian Institu- 

i88x 

134 

17.8 

20.7 

Hon of Land Credit) atTioppau • • • • 
(10) Hypothekenbank des Landes Voi> 
arlberg {Mortgage Bank of Vorarlberg) 

1869 

32*0 

,32.2 

33.2 

at Bregenz. 

(11) Hypothekenbank desKonigreichs 
BGhmen {Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom 

1899 

150 

15-9 

16.9 

of Bohemia), Prague. 

1865 

312.0 

312.7 

318-9 


(12) LandesbankdesKdnigreiclisGa- 
Uzien und Lodoxniden (Provincial Bank 
of the Kingdom of Galicia and Lodomirta) 


at Lemberg... 

(13) Hypothekenbank der Markgraf- 
schaftMIdiren {Mortgage Bank of the Mar- 

1W3 

148.2 

I72.I 

198.1 

gravate of Moravia) at Briixm. 

(14) Bukowinaer Landesbank {Provin- 

1876 

I7I.4 

170.0 

170.4 

dal Bank of Bukovina) at Czemowitz. • 
(15) Landesbank des Kdnigreiches 
Bdbmen {Provincial Bank of the Kingdom 

1882 

20.6 

22.0 

22.8 

of Bohemia) at Prague. 

(16) Galizischer Boden-Kredit-Ver- 

1890 

9.0 

8.0 

7-7 

ein (I) (Land Credit Society of Galicia) 

1841 

250.8 

249.4 

250.3 


1,458.8 1,515.8 1,580.0 


(x) The Galizische-Boden^^^^^edit-VereSn Is In reality ^snsdtuted In the form of a 
oo-operative society, on the models of the landschaften, eotnpd^of large land owneti. But 
its foundation being due to the initiative of the provincial representation of GaUdS, It Is 
necessary to consider the society as a provincial institution. 
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§ 2. Mortgage l,oana and **I^ttrea de Oage*^ 


Mortgage loans granted by the institutions and provincial mortgage 
banks, can not be denounced by the lender ; at the same time they can be 
refunded by the borrower at any moment without payment of any 
prendum. 

However, the Mortgage Institution can demand the refund of the loan 
in the following cases: 

(1) When the estate is ruined, or diminished in value. 

(2) When the debtor will be, within two years obliged by judicial 
means (legal procedure) to pay sums due (clause in use only in the Gali- 
zischer-Boden. Kxedit-Verein). 

(3) When, in the case of a private debt, procedure has been granted 
on mortgaged property, and if the landowner, neglects to make the oblig¬ 
atory half yearly payment (idem) ; 

(4) In cases of division of the land without the consent of the 
institution; 

(5) If the debtor has in vain been twice summoned in three years 
for the payment of any kind of debt owing to the Institution; or, if on 
being asked, he does not prove that he has insured the real estate against 
fire, when the mortgage burdens the greater part of the buildings; 

(6) If the debtor delays payment for two or three years ; 

(7) If the object mortgaged is put up to auction by a third party,. 

(8) In case of bankruptcy of the debtor. 

Debtors are not obliged to use the mortgage loans in any particular 
way and with regard to this they are not subjected to the supervision 
of the provincial institutions. Yet, however, the provincial mortgage 
institution of I/)wer Austria, arranges that mortgage loans shall not 
serve to satisfy the current needs of improving lands, an object the 
Raiffeisen banks have in view. 

On the contrary, as regards loans, for improvement the loan is only 
granted on condition that the use is stated in the application. 

The Loans are at a fixed rate of interest during the whole of their 
duration, and are always paid by means of lettres de gage. " Payment 
of the loans by means of lettres de gage ” can be effected in two waj^ : 

(l) When the borrower, by reason of a clause inserted in the deed 
of loan, authorises'the institution to sell on his accounton the Exdiange 
lettres de gage corresponding to the loan contracted and to deliver him 
the sum thus obtained. 
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(2) when again the institution issues to the borrower “ lettres de 
gage, ” and sells them on account of the latter, on his express demand. 

The most usual way is the .first. To sell bills on the Exchange, and to 
cover expenses the institution levies a slight commission, may be from 
* /„ % to %%, in the Galizischer-Boden Kredit-Verein ; % up to 

in the Mortgage Bank of Bohemia, ^ % in the Provincial Bank of Galicia 
and Bodomiria, in the Provincial Mortgage Institution of Bower Austria, 
and that of Upper Austria ^%, in the Provincial Mortgage Institution of 
Carinthiaandinthat of Dalmatia. */, % to %% in the Mortgage Bank 
of Vorarlberg. 

The Austro-Silesian Institution of Band Credit, the Mortgage Bank 
of Moravia and the Provincial Mortgage Institution of ^ Tyrol do 
not levy any commission and the Institution of Band Credit of the 
Margravate of Istria pays the borrower the " lettres de gage ” not at 
current rate but at a rate agreed on. 

The total amount of the “ lettres de gage "must not exceed that of the 
existing loans; they ate placed on the market in the form of bills, at 
3%, 4 and 4%% with an unlimited period of circulation, or else, they 
must be redeemed in 36, 38, 41, 42%, 51%, 54%, 56, 57-57/4» 59 
and 60 years. 

We have already pointed out that " lettres de gage ” are guaranteed 
not only by the object mortgaged, but likewise by the provincial admin¬ 
istration ; they permit on one side, mortgage institutions to procure the 
necessary finances, and, on the other, they offer an advantageous and safe 
investment for capital held in trust for minors. (See § 8). As soon as the 
loans are refunded the mortgage institutions redeem a corresponding 
quantity of the “ lettres de gage " in circulation, which are destroyed. 

The averj^e rate of interest on “ lettres de gage " was during the last 
15 years very little (0.02 to 0.05%) above 4 per cent. The " lettres de gage ” 
actually in circulation are, for the most part, at 4%, a snuill quantity only 
at 3% and 434%* We have already seen that the rate of interest on the 
loans must be equal to that on the “ lettres de gage; ’’ interest is paid in 
advance and half-yearly. (See the example cited in the Appendix). 


§ 3. Kxtiiuftlou ot Mortgmga Itoiatm. 


The provincial institutions of mortgage credit, with the exception of 
ihe Provincial Bank of Bohemia oblige their debtors to refund the loans 
by means of a payment which includes besides interest an annual payment 
-of or 1% of the capital. 
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The following table shows the condition of eadinction in the principal 
institutions (i) (See the Appendix). 


Name 

of the Inititiition 

Rate 

of intereit 

on the 

I«oa& 

Hlaimum 
Annuity 
to be paid 
(interest 
plus 
Si^g 
Fund) 

Period 

for RacBnction 

Niederosterreichische Landesh 3 rpo- ( 
thekenanstalt .( 

4 

3 V 2 

4 ¥2 

4 

54 ¥2 

59 

Tirolische Landeshypothekenanstalt 

4 

4^2 

54 y2 

Oberosterreichische I^andeshypothe- ( 
kenanstalt.( 

4 

3 /4 

4 ¥2 

4 

54 ¥2 

59 

Kartnerische lyandeshypotheken- 
anstalt . 

4 

4y2 

54 y2 

Boden-Kredit-Anstalt f iir das Kbnig- 
reich Dalmatien . 

4^2 

5 ¥2 

38 

Boden-Kredit-Anstalt der Markgraf- 
schaft Istrien. 

5 

6 

36 

Oesterreichisch - schlesische Boden- 
Kredit-Anstalt . 

4 

4'/2 

54 Vi 

Hypothekenbank des Landes Vor- 
arlberg . 

4 

4 ¥2 

54 y2 

Hypothekenbank des Konigreiches i 
Bohmen.j 

4 

4 

3 Yz 

5 

4y2 

4 

40 

35 ¥2 

59 

Landesbank des Konigreiches Ga- 
lizien und Lodomirien . • • 

4 

4 % 

57 

Galizischer Boden-Kredit-Verein • | 

4 

4 

5 

4y2 

41 (a) 

55 y 2 


(a) For the oldest loans. 


The two mortgage institutiotis of Goritz-Gradiaka and Salzburg are omitted 
as well as the three banks of Moravia, Bukovina, and Bohemia. 

lo 
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Bach of them takes into account the great utility of the S3rstem of 
payment of debt by means of obligatory annuities, considering that the 
borrowers are obliged in this way to refund the loan gradually, so that the 
mortgaged property regains little by little its value, always without an 
appreciable burden to the debtor. In fact, if the lender were, a person, 
the borrower would have'had to pay, 4%% and even more for the interest 
alone. It therefore follows, that without any increase in the burden, the 
land owner, thanks to the work of the provincial institutions of mortgage 
credit, can gradually release his estates from the burden of mortgage. 


§ 4. The Conversion of Mortgage Debts, 

Since the commencement of their activity, the provincial institutioUs 
of credit have occupied themselves particularly with the conversion of 
mortgage debts at a high interest into loans at lower interest with oblig¬ 
atory sinking fund payments. This is precisely one of the principal and 
most useful functions of these institutions. 

The conversion is fraught however with two difficulties. The first 
is that, according to the bye laws, ‘"lettres de gage" can not be issued be¬ 
fore the corresponding loan has been entered in the land registers in the order 
of mortgage desired; in the second place, the earlier creditor only gives 
his consent with difficulty to the canceUation of the mortgage, inasmuch 
as he has not received payment in cash for his credit. 

To obviate these difficulties, the institutions of mortgage credit, have 
been able to adopt the system of making advances in cash; at the date of 
conversion. 

The operation takes place in this way. 

The institution takes a mortgage on the real estate, ranking immedi¬ 
ately after the mortgage which must be converted : it then refunds the old 
mortgage debt at high interest (the advance consists in this), and cancels 
the mortgage in the register and thus the new mortgage takes the rank of 
the former. This done, the institution issues the corresponding ** lettres de 
gage " and sells them ; from the proceeds of this sale it obtains the amount 
of the advance made, including interest <4^4%* 5%)* 

The Institution of Land Credit of Istria effects the conversion in this 
way. The mortgage creditor (or creditors) of the debt to be converted 
gives a declaration to the Institution in which the binds himself to cancel his 
mortgage as soon as he has received the sum equivalent from the insti¬ 
tution. Therefore when the Institution pays the loan to the borrower, it 
retains the sum necessary to pay the preceding creditor, who, after having 
delivered the receipte, receives the amount to his credit. 
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There may evidently be several creditors, according to the number of 
mortgages burdening the state. These are all repaid, and are replaced 
by a sole creditor, with one mortgage only, that is to say, by the prov¬ 
incial mortgage institution. 

The provincial institutions of mortgage credit then make, in their 
turn, conversion of their own credits, by lowering the rates of interest of 
their “ lettres de gage." It is thus that the Galizischer-Boden-Kredit- 
Verein, converted during the years 1886-1890, its own “ lettres de gage " 
from 5% (of an amount equivalent to 100,000,000 crowns) to as many 
lettres de gage at same way as it likewise converted those 

at 4^% to “ lettres de gage at 4%. To accomplish this, the institution 
partly employed its own capital, and, partly it had recourse to other banks. 

About a half of the loans granted by the institutions of mortgage credit 
are intended to be converted. 

When the amount of the loan granted by the Institution is higher 
than the mortgage credits to be converted, the Institution can make 
subsequent advances in cash to the borrower, without which the latter 
would be obliged to wait until the conversion was effected, which would 
cause a comparatively long delay. The amount of the advances in cash 
may amount to 70% of the loan. 

The average rate of interest (including sinking fund) of converted 
mortgage loans is: 


in Istria. 

" Silesia and Carinthia . . . . 

" Galicia. 

Moravia. 

" Upper and Lower Austria 
" Vorarlberg. 


6 

6 

5 

5 


to 10 per cent 
and 5 " 

ff . i> 

4 


ew " ” 

4 V* ’’ !” 


In the Tyrol, the average rate of interest of converted loans is 4%, and 
in certain cases it is even 3%%- 


5 § 5 . Rules torltbe'Gfot l^ans. ‘ 

The provincial institutions of mortgage credit grant loans of amounts 
of not less than 200 crowns (Silesia, I^ower-Austria, Carinthia, Vorarlbei^, 
Tyrol) or than 400 crowns (Moravia and Istria) or than 600 crowns 
(Provincial Bank of Galicia and Todomiria), or even than 1,000 crowns 
(GaUzischer Bodm-KredO-Verein, Mortgage Bank] of the Kingdom of 
Bohemia); 

‘f| (i) on landed estate on condition that it be situated in the ter¬ 

ritory of the province and has its own folio in the land registers. 
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(2) on buildings entered in the land registers and situated in com¬ 
munes formed of one or several villages (that is to say, not isolated houses); 
the fact that this real estate is or is not subject to the tax on buildings 
is not taken into account. It is sometimes required that the commune 
where the estate is situated must not have less than 2,000 inhabitants. 
(Moravia) or 4,000 inhabitants, (Mortgage Bank of Bohemia). 

If the building serve exclusively or principally for industrial purposes, 
the institutions do not grant mortgage loans. In the same way undis- 
trainable real estate is excluded, as well as theatres, mines, and bridges; 
property held in trust can only be mortgaged up to the third of its value, 
that is, such property of which the substance is undistrainable. 

The Galizischer Boden-Kredit-Verein the Provincial Galician bank, 
and the Provincial Bohemian Bank make half the value of the estate, the 
maximum limit of the loan. 

Other institutions grant loans on land up to '’/3rds of its value; on 
houses up to the half of the estimated value or on fields, gardens, perman¬ 
ent grass and meadows up to on forests and vineyards up to one 

third of the value calculated on the basis of the yield, on houses situated 
in small villages up to %td, on those situated in small hamlets, and towns 
up to the half of the estimated value, or the value of the yield. 

The Provincial Mortgage Institution of Lower Austria, the Institution 
of Land Credit of the Kingdom of Dalmatia and the Mortgage Bank of 
Vorarlberg, also grant loans, without proceeding to estimate the value of 
the estate ; on the contrary they take the value shown in the land register 
as the basis of the loan adding to it the third of the insurance value of the 
building. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the average amount of loans 
granted by all the institutions is a little lower than a half of the value of the 
mortgaged estates. 


§ 6. Valuation of the ^states. 


Provincial institutions of mortgage credit consider as the land register 
valoe of the land, the net land-register revenue multiplied by 20 (Istria, 
I^wer and Upper Austria, Carinthia, Dalmatia), or, again, multiplied 
by 24, and by 20 when the wooded part predominates, (Mortgage Bank 
of Bohemia, and Provincial Bank of Bohemia) or by 25 and by 20 when 
the wooded part (Silesia and Moravia) predominates, and they tal^ this 
value as the basis of the concession. When the estate has a higher value, 
they proceed ‘to estimate. 
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The Galizischer Bcden-Kredit-Verein establishes the value of the estates 
to be mortgaged in two ways, at the choice of the borrower : 

(1) On the basis of the land tax multiplied by 100 or 200, according 
to the decision of the management, after due examination. 

(2) On the basis of an estimation, which is executed by two trust¬ 
worthy persons on oath, belonging always to the class of large land- 
owners. The Galizischer BodenrKredit^Verein has at its disposal four or 
six of these persons in each district. 

The Mortgage Bank of Bohemia establishes the value of the object 
to be mortgaged, taking into account the land tax multiplied by 100, the 
purchase contract, the purchase prices of lands customary in the district, 
the rates of rent, judicial estimates and the opinion of trustworthy persons, 
and for small property, the opinion of competent branches of the Bank. 
In exceptional cases the Bank, on the request of the applicant for the loan, 
has the property estimated by its own employees. 

The expenses of valuation etc. are at the charge of the borrower. The 
Provincial Galician Bank calculates them at the rate of i %o of the 
amount of the loan. The Provincial Mortgage Institution of Lower Aus¬ 
tria, and the Mortgage Bank of Voralberg themselves bear the expenses 
of valuation, due to the intervention of their own employees in cases of 
loans on agricultural properties; moreover, whenever the estimation ex¬ 
penses have nothing to do with the amount of the loan, or if the request 
for a loan is refused, always in cases of agricultural properties, the said 
expenses are entirely borne by these institutions which include them in 
their working expenses. 


§ 7. Administrative Management and Reserve Fnnds. 

(a) The administration of provincial institutions of mortgage credit 
is entrusted to a council of administration {Kuratorium) to a director and 
to a special body of employees, and it is controlled by the provincial council 
under the chief supervision of the Provincial Diet. 

Naturally, each Institution or Provincial Bank establishes in its bye¬ 
laws, the composition and competence of the Council of Administration, 
director, etc. 

The Council of Administration and Director are generally named by 
the Provincial Diet. 

It is necessary to observe that the Council of Administration inter¬ 
venes and decides in all business of any importance, and that the powers 
of the director are not very great. Let us also observe that the supervi¬ 
sion on the part of the Provincial Administration is very active, and in 
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confonnity with strict ndes. The approbation of the provincial council 
is required for the granting of loans exceeding a certain amount, but, always, 
the provincial institutions of mortgage credit are organised in an eminently 
commercial and financial manner. 

The expenses of administration are met by a small fee demanded of 
the borrowers. 

The amount charged for the expenses of administration is generally ^|^ % 
of the caaital not yet refunded, in cases of loans made to small land-owners, 
and ^ % for other mortgage loans. But here also conditions vary ac¬ 
cording to the institutions. For example, the Provincial Mortgage 
Institution of Lower Austria exacts no contribution from the borrowers 
when the loan does 'not exceed 6,000 crowns. 

The provincial institutions of mortgage credit must see to (b) the forma¬ 
tion of a reserve fund. Sometimes, the maximum amount of the latter is 
fixed (200,000 crowns, 2,000,000 crowns, 4,000,000 crowns or it represents 
4%> 5% of flj® value of the “ lettres de gage ” in circulation); sometimes 
the amount is unlimited. The reserve fund is made up of all the savings 
and profits of the undertaking, from the investment of surplus cash and 
of uninvested amounts. 

The Galizischer Boden-Kredit-Verein places to the reserve fund ) 4 % 
or 1% of the amount of the loan. 

The Provincial Bank of Bohemia accumulates a reserve fund until 
it reaches an amount corresponding to 50% .od its mortgage bonds. The 
rest is employed in redemption of these. 

The reserve fund is used : 

(1) To make immediate payments and cover contingent losses; 

(2) To facilitate the payments of annuities due from borrowers, 
in cases of bad crops resulting from damage caused by the weather. 

(3) to encourage the purchase of the institution’s “ lettres de gage”. 

(4) To make advances on “ lettres de gage. ” 

(5) The surplus of the reserve fund serves also to facilitate the with¬ 
drawal of “ lettres de gage ” from circulation or it is put at the disposal 
of the Diet for purposes of public utility. 

The Mortgage Institution of the Tyrol invests the surplus of its re¬ 
serve fund in favour of its mortgage debtors. 

The reserve fund must be invested in securities in which trust funds 
may be invested, or deposited, at short maturity, in savings banks or 
trustworthy credit institutions, or, may be invested in loans guaranteed 
by securities in which trust funds may be invested. 

It can never be used for current business. 
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§ 8. The Intervention of the State and Agricultural Corporations. 

The State places the lettres de gage " of institutions of mortgage 
credit among those in which trust funds may be invested. 

It allows them besides several fiscal advantages but of slight import¬ 
ance, the provincial institutions of mortgage credit being subjected to 
taxes like other institutions of credit. 

On the contrary, several institutions enjoy real and true privileges; 
it is thus that the Galizischer-Boden-Kredit-Verein is exonerated from 
stamp duty for all its deeds, receipts etc. including lettres de gage. 
The coupons on the contrary, are subject to stamp duty. 

The Mortgage Bank of Bohemia is authorised to proceed to sequestra¬ 
tion of the estates of debtors in arrears, without previous legal action. It 
is sufficient for it to present in a court of justice an extract from its books 
establishing its right. In all cases these are proof of the total amount of 
credit entered. 

The Provincial Bank of Galicia has received authorisation to recover 
arrears of sinking fund and interest by means of sequestration through 
the medium of the political authorities. 

The work of provincial institutions of mortgage credit can only be 
accomphshed profitably if these institutions be in direct contact with the 
agricultural population, and if the latter be convinced of the advantage 
there is in addressing itself to them. 

This is why these institutions endeavour ro keep in touch with agricul¬ 
tural institutions, whether by means of Provincial Councils of Agriculture, 
and Central Federations of Co-operative Societies, or by Raiffeisen Banks. 
The relations between the provincial institutions of mortgage credit and 
agricultural organisations are more or less developed, according to the 
provinces. 

Let us take note that this problem, which is of great importance rela¬ 
tively to the dismortgaging of agricultural property, is the object of study 
and enquiry on the part of the Ministry of Agriculture. It is specially 
Raiffeisen Banks which lend themselves to constituting the link between 
these institutions and agricultural property, (i) 

To end this first part of our study, we attach a synoptic table of the 
model plan for extinction of debt in 109 half years reproduced from the 
reports of the Provincial Mortgage Institution of Upper Austria. Hereafter 
we shall study more attentively the very detailed statistics published by 
these institutions. 

(i) See this Bulletins. Third year. No. 5 > page 1x5* We shall continue on^ another 
occasion the study of this subject. 
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Moid of a plan for extinction (j) of a loan of 1,000 crowns at the rate 
of interest of 4% repayable in 54 % /4 % (interest and 

sinking fund) (2). 


Contribution 

Amount This sum serves to pay Remainder to be paid for 


Year 

of the half-3^rly 
payment 
anticipated 

Interest 







crowns 

cent. 

crowns 

cent 

— 

20 

— 

20 

— 

I 

22 

50 

19 

95 

2 

22 

50 

19 

90 

3 

22 

50 

19 

85 

4 

22 

50 

19 

79 

5 

22 

50 

19 

74 

6 

22 

50 

19 

68 

7 

22 

50 

19 

63 

8 

22 

50 

19 

57 

9 

22 

50 

19 

51 

10 

22 

50 

19 

45 

II 

22 

50 

19 

38 

12 

22 

50 

19 

32 

13 

22 

50 

19 

26 

14 

22 

50 

19 

19 

15 

22 

50 

T 9 

12 

16 

22 

50 

19 

05 

17 

22 

50 

18 

98 

18 

22 

50 

18 

91 

19 

22 

50 

18 

84 

20 

22 

50 

18 

76 

21 

22 

50 

18 

69 

22 

22 

50 

18 

61 

23 

22 

50 

18 

53 

24 

22 

50 

18 

45 

25 

22 

50 

18 

37 

26 

22 

50 

18 

28 

27 

22 

50 

18 

20 

28 

22 

50 

18 

II 

29 

22 

50 

18 

02 


" ^ ^ of the Debt Administration 

Sinking at the end of the Expenses 
Fund half year % of capital 

^ “Ot refunded 


crowns 

cent 

crowns 

cent 

crowns 

cent. 

— 

— 

1,000 

— 

I 

25 

2 

55 

997 

45 

I 

25 

2 

60 

994 

85 

1 

25 

2 

65 

992 

20 

1 

25 

2 

71 

989 

49 

I 

24 

2 

76 

986 

73 

I 

24 

2 

82 

983 

9 T 

I 

23 

2 

87 

981 

04 

I 

23 

2 

93 

978 

II 

I 

23 

2 

99 

975 

12 

I 

22 

3 

05 

972 

07 

I 

22 

3 

12 

968 

95 

I 

22 

3 

18 

965 

77 

I 

21 

3 

24 . 

962 

53 

1 

21 

3 

3I' 

959 

22 

I 

20 

3 

38 

955 

84 

I 

20 

3 

45 

952 

39 

I 

20 

3 

52 

948 

87 

1 

19 

3 

59 

945 

28 

I 

19 

3 

66 

941 

62 

I 

18 

3 

74 

937 

88 

1 

18 

3 

81 

934 

07 

I 

T 7 

3 

89 

930 

18 

1 

17 

3 

97 

926 

21 

I 

16 

4 

05 

922 

16 

I 

16 

4 

13 

918 

03 

I 

T 5 

4 

22 

913 

81 

I 

T 5 

4 

30 

909 

51 

I 

T 4 

4 

39 

905 

12 

I 

T 4 

4 

48 

900 

64 

I 

T 3 


(x) That of the Provincial Mortgage Institutions of Upper Austria. 

(2) In addition to the contribution for the expenses of administration, see the last co» 
lonm of* |he present table. 
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ConttiboUoa 

Amount Thlg turn leivct to pay Kemalndcr to be paid for 


Half Year 

of the half-j^rly 
pa 3 rmeiit 
anticipated 

Interest 

fMnkiw 

Fun<! 


of the Debt 
at the end of the 
half year 

()&% of capital 
not refttn^d) 


crowns 

cent. 

crowns 

cent. 

crowns 

cent. 

crowns 

cent. 

crowns 

cent. 

30 

22 

50 

17 

93 

4 

57 

896 

07 

I 

13 

31 

22 

50 

17 

83 

4 

67 

891 

40 

I 

12 

32 

22 

50 

17 

74 

4 

76 

886 

64 

I 

II 

33 

22 

50 

17 

64 

4 

86 

881 

78 

I 

II 

34 

22 

50 

17 

54 

4 

96 

876 

82 

I 

10 

35 

22 

50 

17 

44 

5 

06 

871 

76 

I 

09 

36 

22 

50 

17 

34 

5 

16 

866 

60 

I 

09 

37 

22 

50 

17 

23 

5 

27 

861 

33 

I 

08 

38 

22 

50 

17 

12 

5 

38 

855 

95 

I 

07 

39 

22 

50 

17 

01 

5 

49 

850 

46 

I 

07 

40 

22 

50 

16 

90 

5 

60 

844 

86 

I 

06 

41 

22 

50 

16 

79 

5 

71 

839 

15 

I 

05 

42 

22 

50 

16 

67 

5 

83 

833 

32 

I 

05 

43 

22 

50 

16 

55 

5 

95 

827 

37 

I 

04 

44 

22 

50 

16 

43 

6 

07 

821 

30 

I 

03 

45 

22 

50 

16 

31 

6 

19 

815 

II 

I 

02 

46 

22 

50 

16 

18 

6 

32 

808 

79 

I 

02 

47 

22 

50 

16 

05 

6 

45 

802 

34 

I 

01 

48 

22 

50 

15 

92 

6 

58 

795 

76 

I 

— 

49 

22 

50 

15 

79 

6 

71 

789 

05 

— 

99 

50 

22 

50 

15 

65 

6 

85 

782 

20 

— 

98 

51 

22 

50 

15 

51 

6 

99 

775 

21 

— 

97 

52 

22 

50 

15 

37 

7 

13 

768 

08 

— 

97 

53 

22 

50 

15 

22 

7 

28 

760 

80 

— 

96 

54 

22 

50 

15 

07 

7 

43 

753 

37 

— 

95 

55 

22 

50 

14 

92 

7 

58 

745 

79 

— 

94 

56 

22 

50 

14 

77 

7 

73 

738 

06 

— 

93 

57 

22 

50 

14 

61 

7 

89 

730 

17 

•— 

92 

58 

22 

50 

14 

45 

8 

05 

722 

12 

— 

91 

59 

22 

50 

14 

28 

8 

22 

713 

90 

— 

90 

60 

22 

50 

14 

12 

8 

38 

705 

52 

— 

89 

61 

22 

50 

13 

94 

8 

56 

696 

96 

— 

8 a 

62 

22 

50 

13 

77 

8 

73 

688 

23 

— 

87 

63 

22 

50 

13 

59 

8 

91 

679 

32 

— 

85 

64 

22 

50 

13 

41 

9 

09 

670 

23 

— 

84 

65 

22 

50 

13 

22 

9 

28 

660 

95 

— 

83 

66 

22 

50 

13 

03 

9 

47 

^51 

48 

— 

82 

67 

22 

50 

12 

84 

9 

66 

641 

82 

— 

81 

68 

22 

50 

12 

64 

9 

86 

631 

96 

— 

79 

69 

22 

50 

12 

44 

10 

06 

621 

90 

— 


7 ® 

22 

50 

12 

24 

10 

26 

6II 

64 

— 

77 
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Amoimt 

ofthehoif-yeuly 

payment 

anticipated 


tom toj-;-- AdmUOttatioo 

Sinkiiis at the end of the 
Interest Fund* half year (%% 


Oontribution 
Remainder to be paid for 


not refunded) 



crowns 

cent. 

crowns 

71 

22 

50 

12 

72 

22 

50 

II 

73 

22 

50 

II 

74 

22 

50 

II 

75 

22 

50 

II 

76 

22 

50 

10 

77 

22 

50 

10 

78 

22 

50 

10 

79 

22 

50 

10 

80 

22 

50 

9 

81 

22 

50 

9 

82 

22 

50 

9 

83 

22 

50 

9 

84 

22 

50 

8 

85 

22 

50 

8 

86 

22 

50 

8 

87 

22 

50 

8 

88 

22 

50 

7 

89 

22 

50 

7 

90 

22 

50 

7 

91 

22 

50 

6 

92 

22 

50 

6 

93 

22 

50 

6 

94 

22 

50 

5 

95 

22 

50 

5 

96 

22 

50 

5 

97 

22 

50 

4 

98 

22 

50 

4 

99 

22 

50 

4 

100 

22 

50 

3 

101 

22 

50 

3 

102 

22 

50 

2 

103 

22 

50 

2 

104 

22 

50 

2 


cent, crowns 

cent. 

etomi 

cent. 

crowns 

03 

10 

47 

601 

17 

— 

81 

10 

69 

590 

48 

— 

60 

10 

90 

579 

58 


37 

II 

13 

568 

45 

— 

15 

II 

35 

557 

10 

— 

92 

II 

58 

545 

52 


68 

II 

82 

533 

70 


44 

12 

06 

521 

64 

— 

19 

12 

31 

509 

33 


94 

12 

56 

496 

77 

— 

68 

12 

82 

483 

95 

— 

42 

13 

08 

470 

87 

— 

16 

13 

34 

457 

53 


88 

13 

62 

443 

91 

— 

61 

13 

89 

430 

02 

— 

32 

14 

18 

415 

84 

— 

03 

14 

47 

401 

37 


74 

14 

76 

386 

61 

— 

44 

15 

06' 

371 

55 


X 3 

15 

37 

356 

18 

— 

81 

15 

69 

340 

49 


49 

16 

01 

324 

48 

— 

17 

16 

33 

308 

15 

— 

83 

16 

67 

291 

48 

*— 

49 

17 

01 

274 

47 

— 

15 

17 

35 

257 

12 


79 

17 

71 

239 

41 


43 

18 

07 

221 

34 

—— 

06 

18 

44 

202 

90 

— 

69 

18 

81 

184 

09 

— 

30 

19 

20 

164 

89 

— 

91 

19 

59 

145 

30 

—— 

51 

19 

99 

125 

31 


10 

20 

40 

104 

91 


69 

20 

81 

84 

10 

— 

26 

21 

24 

62 

86 

— 

83 

21 

67 

41 

19 

— 

39 

22 

II 

19 

08 

— 

— 

19 

08 

. - 

— 

•— 
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EGYPT. 

REGENT NEWS. 


A Bill to Reader Rural Holdinga of an Area dot exceeding 5 Peddans Exempt 
from Seizure. — In the fear of small agriculturists being dispossessed of their 
holdings by unscrupulous creditors, the Egyptian Government has intro¬ 
duced into the legislative assembly of the Court of Appeal a bill to 
protect the interests of this numerous class of producers. This bill is in¬ 
tended to prevent the agricultural proprietor from burdening his land 
with mortgage charges while offering him, on the other hand, a certain 
number of those advantages which the homestead or family estate 
confers on its proprietor. Although the contrary has been affirmed, this 
bill is not without precedent in the history of agrarian legislation. We may 
recall § 473 of the Servian Civil Code (i) which prevents the peasants 
mortgaging certain lots of their land, and the old Russian law 
(in force until 1906) which forbade the peasants mortgaging their lots 
{nadiels). The present Russian law does not even permit them to contract 
any mortgage loan except with a Peasants’ Bank, and that only for cer¬ 
tain improvements, and for the purchase of additional land. 

This new Egyptian law was voted and carried on the 14th. of Jime last. 
Before being promulgated, it must be sanctioned by the Powers, which 
for three months from the date of its being passed by the Court of Appeal 
have the right of opposing a veto. 

Its text is as follows : 

“ The agricultural property of any cultivator who does not possess 
more than five feddans (21,000 square metres) catmot be seized. This 
exemption from distraint extend^ to the dwelling of the cultivator, to his 
farm buildings, to two draft animals, and to the agricultural implements 

(I) See: “ The Organisation and Results of I,and Credit in Servla ”. BMdin of Ettmomic 
<«nd Social Institutions May, xgia, p. 127. 
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necessary for the cultivation of the said land. This law is pleadable 
against mortgagees or holders of securities, and all those who have ob¬ 
tained a right of mortgage, but not against privileged creditors. It will not 
impair the rights of credit entered or transcribed at the date of its com¬ 
ing into force, or of credit under note-of-hand dated previously to that. 

This law met with opposition in certain Egyptian circles, from the 
fear that, in endeavouring to protect the small Arab agriculturist, it would 
miss its aim by depriving him, so to speak, of all credit, for his poverty 
would not permit him to offer any guarantee of solvency to the rural banks 
or other lenders. 

Meantime, the offices of the tribunals are powerless to meet the 
difficulties thus created ; they are literally besieged by creditors who 
come crowding to show a prior date to their credit. These difficulties will 
probably be diminished by modifications which the Egyptian Government 
seems inclined to make. 

On the 31st. July, there* was an interview between H. E. Rouchdy 
Pasha, Minister of Justice and President of the Coimcil p. i. and delegates 
from the Alexandrian Chambers of Commerce for consideration of the new 
5 feddans law. The Government is almost agreed with the delegates as 
to the granting of a term for liquidation of existing debts. According to 
information received, this term is to last five years, that is to say, that the 
new law is not to be enforced until five years after its promulgation. Dur¬ 
ing this period, the holders of bills, and they are numerous, would have 
the power of sueing and dispossessing their debtors, and it is hoped that, 
through this delay, embarrassments will be avoided. It would permit not 
only the renewal of credit but avoid the total impoverishment of the fellah 
which would not fail to follow an immediate application of the law. It is 
very probable that, on this point an imderstanding will be reached. 

Certain difficulties have arisen as to at what moment, after the new law 
comes into operation, property will become non-distrainable. Thus will 
a debtor, who is proprietor of ten feddans on the day that he contracts a 
loan, be protected by the new law if, before the loan fall due, he sell a part 
of his property and become a holder of only five feddans or less ? This 
question will be specially considered, and there will shortly be another meet¬ 
ing of H. E. Rouchdy Pasha and 8 delegates of the Chambers of Commerce 
for the settlement of this important point. 

We shall not fail to keep our readers au courant on this exceptionally 
interesting subject. 

(From VE€onomist€ EwopUn na 1,072^ vol. 42, 36th. Jolj, 19x2, and L$ Bnlktin ,. 

Alexandria, srd August, 19x2), 
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ITALY. 


RECENT NEWS. 


I. — Land Credit in Italy in the Five Years I906<1910. —As our readers know, 
laud credit business is transacted in Italy by the Italian Land Credit 
Institute in Rome, by the Sardinian Land Credit Institute in Cagliari, 
by the Milan, Bologna and Verona Savings Banks as well as by the 
S. Paul Institute of " Opere Pie ” in Turin and the Sienna “ Monte dei 
Paschi " (i). Besides these seven institutions which are actively working 
there are four in liquidation with which we shall not deal. 

The operations the first may perform are essentially: (a) the grant 
of loans at low iterest, of 3 ^ % more or less, to owners of real estate ; 
{b) the grant of credits in current account secured on mortgage for an amount 
of not more than half the value of the mortgaged estate; (c) the grant of 
advances on deposit of land credit bonds. 

We have already given particulars of their work in 1909 and 1910 in 
previous numbers of this Bulletin. To give a complete idea of the amount 
of land credit in Italy we reproduce the two following tables, drawn up 
by the General Management of Credit and Thrift at the Agricultural De¬ 
partment. The first shows the amount of the principal credit and debit 
items for the five years 1906-1910, for the whole group of institutes. In 
the second we have the amount of the principal operations conducted by 
each institute in 1910, thus summarising the information published in pre¬ 
vious Bulletins upon these organs of credit. 


(x) For the legal form of these Institutes and the principal legal provisions in respect 
to them, see BuUetin of Economic and Social IntBlligonce, of April 30th, 19x1, p. 223. 
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Number of Institutes Actively Working and Total Amount of their Chief 

Credit and Debit Items, 


Years 

Number 
of Institutes 
on 

December 

3Z8t 

Mortgages 

held 

on December 
31st 

Amount 
of I,and Credit 
Bonds 

in Circulation, 
December 
31st 

Amount 
of I^oans 
on Mortgage 
for each 
Year 

Amount 
of I,oans 
Current 
on December 
3rst 

1906 . 

■ 

792,484,204 

3*2,597,500 

44 . 329 * 5 «) 

345,413,633 

1907. 


821,981,025 

341,250,500 

45 * 335*000 

359,816,990 

1908. 


904,898,770 

371,038,000 

61,819,000 

389,933,630 

1909. 


924,045,706 

395,726,500 

59,713*800 

413,551,475 

1910. 

Hi 

1,031,733,191 

436,228,000 

74,111,500 

457.824,681 


Amount of the Chief Credit and Debit Items for each Institute in 1910. 


Institutes 

Actively Working 

Mortgages 

held 

December 3xst 

Amount 
of I.and Credit 
Bonds 

fn Grculation, 
December srst. 

Amounts 
of Ivoans on 
Mortgage 
made bi the 
Year 

Amount 

of I,oans on 
December 3X8t. 

Land Credit Depart¬ 
ment of the Savings 
Bank of Bologna . . 

54,962,989 

33*959,500 

5,596,000 

33*105,212 

Land Credit Depart¬ 
ment of the Sayings 
Bank of Milan . . . 

306,471,000 

153*235*500 

21,582,000 

148,237,173 

Land Credit Depart¬ 
ment of the Savings 
Bank of Verona , . 

16,359,200 

12,620,500 

4.656,500 

13,318,111 

Sardinian Land Credit 
Institute in Cagliari 

3,483,800 

1,651,500 

71,000 

1.624.362 

Italian Land Credit in- 
stitute in Rome . . 

332,808,500 

118,684,000 

19,435,500 

146,899,294 

Land Credit Depart- 
1 mentof the '"^nte 

1 ddPasdii'’of Sienna 

135,532,282 

53,939,500 

11,401,500 

53,557,632 

1 Land Credit Dep^- 
1 meat of the S. Paul 

1 Ihstitate of Opere 

1 'Me Turin .... 

182,114,420 

62,137,500 

11,369,000 

61.082,967 


Total . . 


1*031.732,191 


436,228,000 


74,111.500 457,824.751 
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From the above we see that Land Credit in Italy has been making 
constant progress. 

(Suoixnariied form the BolleiHno di noHiie sul credUo c suUa prwidtma. Depa rtm ent, 
ol Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. General Management of Credit and Thrift). 


2. — Provisions of the Financial Minister for the Completion of the Retnrna 
of Mortj^age Statistics up to the 31st. December, 1910 and for their Annual Com¬ 
pilation, beginning with January Ist.^ 1911. — By circular of December 15th., 
1901 to the Commissioners of Mortgages for the Kingdom, the Italian 
Government made provision for the compilation of the statistical returns 
of the mortgage debt at interest for the thirty years from January 1st., 
1874 to December 31st., 1903. 

The commissioners were for the purpose to make out a special census 
paper for every mortgage passed within the period and not cancelled before 
the end of it, giving the following principal details : 

(а) The names of the creditors (incorporated bodies or private per¬ 
sons, originally registered and substituted) ; 

(б) The reasons for the loan (puchase price, advances or loans, condi¬ 
tions of long lease, and other burdens due to joint ownership, etc). 

[c) The communes in which the property is situated; 

[d) Kind of mortgage (legal, conventional or judicial) and the 
property mortgaged (land, buildings, or both together). 

On these papers the agencies of direct taxation were then to note which 
mortgages, although apparently still in force, had been altogether or partly 
paid off and which had been registered in more than one mortgage office. 
The same agencies were further ex officio to make out census papers for those 
mortgages on interest they know of, of which the Commissioners had not 
taken account, because in their deed of constitution they were not shown 
as bearing interest. 

The intention of all this evidently was to show the mortgage debt 
in its true proportions. 

The work of collecting the statistics, abstracting and examining the 
papers lasted several years and it was only in 1909 that the General 
Management of Commercial Taxation (Direzione Generate delle tasse sugli 
affari) entrusted with the preparation of the returns, could publish the final 
results. It was thus ascertained that the interest bearing mortgage debt on 
private property in Italy, formed by 916,694 mortgages, amounted altogether 
to 3,666,230,620 frs., of which sum, 973,901,920 (or 26.56 %) was for mortgage 
on laud and 961,880,631 (or 26.24 %) on buildings, and 1,730,448,069 (or 
47.20 %) on land and buildings together. 
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But the investigations made would have lost much of their value for 
economic studies and eventual legal reforms if provision had not been made 
to continue them. Convinced of this, the Present Minister of Finance, the 
Hon. Signor Facta, by circular of June loth., 1910, arranged for the com¬ 
pletion of the Returns up to December 31st., 1910, and this is now in hand 
and the results will be made known in 1913. 

As in the past, the information will be collected by means [of special 
census papers, with the addition of two new items to those of the old 
form, that is : the name of the debtor and the term of the loan. 

Finally, by another circular of June 20th., 1910, the Minister has ord¬ 
ered the annual compilation of the statistics of the interest bearing mort¬ 
gage debt, beginning with the ist. of Janauary, 1911. In these, while the 
various classes of creditors and the amount of interest charged by them 
are separately shown, special account will be taken of the land credit 
institutes. 


(Summarised from the above circulars of the Minister of Finance). 




PART IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


(FACTS AND PROBLEMS OF GENERAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIC INTEREST) 
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ITALY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Italian Agriculture in the Last Fifty Years. 

(Continues^. 

IV. — Present Condition of Itaiian Africnltnre. 

§ I, DUtrlbution of tho Total Area of the Country into Varioua ciaaaea, 
according to the Use to which the hand ia pot. 

The crop reporting service recently instituted by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture (i) furnishes more reliable data than were heretofore available 
with regard to the agricultural conditions at present existing in Italy, 

(i) The reorgaoixation of the crop reporting service in Italy was not undertaken solely 
in the economic interests of the country, but also to enable the requests of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, which was founded by the King of Italy, to be adequately met. 
More detailed information in regard to this reorganization may be obtained from the offi¬ 
cial publication of the Ministry of Agriculture: Esperimenti di SfatisHca agroHa in aUmne 
pfovincie del Regno, 3 Vols. (Rome, Tipogr. nadonale Bertero, 1908). A summary of this work 
was published in French under the title of La nouveUe organisation de la staHsHque agrieole en 
lialie (Rome, Bertero, 1908), in order to bring the matter before interested parties abroad, 
and more especially for the benefict of the members of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

The publication of returns collected for the Cadasto argario del Regno d'ltalia has al¬ 
ready been commenced, and, when completed, this work will comprise xo large volumes. At 
present volume VI referring to the oompartments of Marches, Umbria and I^atium only Ims 
appeared, but will shortly be followed by the volume co n tai nin g data for l,ombard7, Tuscany 
and Venetia. The same bureau also pubUahes Notitie periodiche di sUUistiea agraria, of 
whidi the volumes relative to the statistical years zpio-zz and zpzz-zs have already 
pear^» and contain the results of the annual ^turasfor the principal agricultuzal products 
in the three years Z909-Z9XO-Z9XZ. (Rome, tfpojpr. Bertero, xpxo-xz-za). 
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and these have been of eonSddtibld vahie ih the compllatkai of the present 
article. 

Before proceeding further we will glance at the distribution of the total 
area into the various classes of land: 


Agricultural and Forestry Area. 


Hecterei Pcfcent 


Sown crops, pure. 

„ „ mixed with ligneous crops . . . . 

Total sown crops. 

Specialized ligneous crops . 

Woods, including chestnut groves. 

Permanent meadows and pastures. 

Productive uncultivated land. 

Total productive area 

equal to sq. kilometres : ‘ . 

Area occupied by buildings, rivers, lakes, roadways, 
railways, tramways, and naturally sterile 
land. 


7,046,500 

26.7 

6,639,500 

25.2 

13.685,000 

519 

1.507.900 

5-7 

4.563.700 

17-3 

5,580,100 

21.3 

1,035.000 

3-9 

26,371,700 

100 

263,717.00 

91.9 


iq. Ion. 

22,965.22 ' 8.1 


Total area of the country . . . 286,682.22 100 


These new figures furnished by. the Bureau of Agricultural Statistics 
have greatly changed the prevailing ideas ydth regard to the relative 
areas of the different classes of land, which had been founded upon 
earlier and faulty returns. 

A considerable increase is shown in the area under pure, and mixed 
sown crops, which had previously been -calculated as occupying some 
10 million hetitares only. The area under specialized ligneotte crops and that 
under woods have also increased, while it was expected that the latter 
would, hive ,^wn a diminuticm and occupy only about 3H hec¬ 

tares. Tite trite uncultivated aiea.which ^^‘preyiously calt^ated at sople 
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3,870,000 hectares has disappeared ; this figure, however, was not actually 
returned as sterile area, but was obtained by subtraction; being the amount 
remaining after the deduction, from the total area, of the sum of the 
other classes of land. 

If the term uncultivated areais taken to mean land capable of 
cultivation, but which is left uncultivated because of the absence of labour, 
Italy possesses practically no such area, and indeed could hot have land of 
this description, because of the density of the population in general, 
and of the agricultural population in particular. Italy is not a country 
of uncultivated land; but, on the contrary, large areas which would have 
been better left as woods or pastures are turned into arable land. There 
is a large expanse of land under extensive culture to which the methods 
of intensive cultivation might well be applied; here, however, we enter 
into another field of discussion, as this is not due to the absence of labour 
but to the absence of capital. 

The area classed as uncultivated froiucHve land, which extend to 
little more than a million hectares, consists mainly in woods on rocky 
land, land covered with sedge, heath land, valleys of cane and rushes. 
A part of this area might be brought under cultivation, but it would entail 
a large outlay of money. A certain portion of the naturally sterile land 
might indeed also be brought imder cultivation, such, for example, as some 
of the coast land; but this also would necessitate a large financial 
outlay. 

The existence of large extents of micultivated land, capable of giving 
profitable crops, and lying waste for the want of labour or the unwilling¬ 
ness of the owners to cultivate the land, is mere imagination. 

Making allowance, therefore, for the necessity of planting certain 
cultivated lands of low fertility, with forest trees, and for the impossiblity 
of turning certain mountainous and hilly regions into pasture land, we 
arrive perforce at the conclusion that agriculture in Italy lends itself readily 
to intensification but not to extension. 

A few international comparisons will suffice to confirm this statement. 
The agricultural and forestry area in Italy occupies 92 % of the total geo¬ 
graphical area of the coimtry; in Northern Italy the percentage is 87, 
and in Southern Italy and in the Islands it reaches 95 %. Among the coun¬ 
tries of Europe, Italy has, despite its large extent of mountains, lakes and 
heaths, one of the highest percentages of productive area, being sur¬ 
passed only by France, with a percentage of 95.5, Hungary with a percentage 
of 94.5, and Austria with a percentage of 93.7. As regards the distribution 
of the total area among the various classes of agricultural and forest land, 
the large proportion of sown area in Italy, is especially noteworthy; this 
area occupies more than half of the agricultural and forest land, being 
some 30 % in the mountainous regions and oyer 70 % in the plains. This 
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percentage is reached only by one other Barman country, viz. Denmark, 
where the arable land is 63 % of the total agricultural and forest area. 
Other countries which approach this figure are: France with 48.8 %» and 
Germany with 48.6 %, — both countries with extensive lowlands. 

With reference to the area under woodlands, Italy is very badly off 
as compared with other countries, althot^ the conditions of the land 
in Italy are such as to require that a large portion of the cotmtry should be 
occupied by woods. The percentage of the productive area which is under 
woods amounts to only 17.3, as against 19% in Belgium and France, 
28 % in Germany, 30 % in Austria, 36 % in Servia, and 80 % in Norway 
and Sweden. 


I 2. ProduetM 9 i th» SoUi CereMla, PnlM, Po(«to««, luduattM Crops, Gatdsn 
Produce, Itlgaeous Plants, such as Vines, Olive Trees, Mulberry Trees, 
Citrus, and other Pratt Trees. 


The following tables give a general idea of the 20 principal agricultural 
products in Italy during the three years 1909-1911. 

We will first consider the herbaceous crops cultivated on arable land, 
among which, as has already been stated, ligneous crops are also more or 
less intensively cultivated. 
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Herbaceous Crops on Arable Land. 


Area in hectom 



Froductfcm 

Unit of measure 

Average 
production 
in the 

years r909>x9ii 


Cereals: 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rice. 

Maize maggengo . • 
» cinqidantino . 

Pulse for food: 


Other kinds 


Potatoes. 

Garden Produce: 
Garden produce on large 


Market gardens. • 
Industrial Crops: 


Fodder Crops: 

Natural or sown meadows 
in rotation, irrigated 
and non-irxigated . . . 

Rotation Grasses .... 
Grasses grown between 

other crops. 

Mixed Crops . 

Fallow Land, grazed or not 
grazed, productive or un¬ 
productive* 


4,751,600 — Quintals of grain 48,642,000 


122,300 

247,600 

514.200 

144.500 

1.550.200 


95.400 


661.100 — 
442,000 300,000 

208.100 


28,100 

57.800 


Quintals 


Francs 


1.335.000 

2,273.000 

5,465,000 

4.642,000 

23.949.000 

1,003,000 

5.635.000 

2,646,000 


12,512,000 


200,000,000 


6 , 020 ] 

53.100 

9,000 


Quintals of fibre 775.000 

» 31.000 

Quintals of seed — 

Quintals of beets ♦ 15,000,000 
Quintals of leaves 112,000 


2,320,900 
207,400 — 

— 207,000 


2.3I7.6oo| - I 

13.685.0001 725.4001 


Quintals of normalj 


>124,000,000 


* ProripQOal ngarct. 

nTprodiiM from Mlow I,and It Indnded vander Peshtfn en Und deteUd to oiktr 

pwrpom, In m tobli ahowlng the production of Fodder Cropt on page 170. 
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Fodder is not obtained only from crops grown in rotation on 
tilled land, but also from permanent meadows both irrigated and non- 
irrigated, and from permanent pasture land, or from land grazed as a 
secondary use in addition to the principal use of the land. The following 
table shows the production of fodder from the various classes of crops: 

Production of Fodder crops. 



Area in heetarei 

ATcrage 

CROP 

of tlie principal 

crop 

(total area) 

of the aecendary 

crop 

(repeated) 

production 
for the s years 
1909-1911. 
in qnlntali 
of normal hay 

Sown and natural meadows in ro¬ 
tation, irrigated and non irrigated 

2,320,900 


1 

1 

Rotation grasses. 

207,400 

( 

“ ( 

124400,000 

Grasses grown between other crops. 

— 

207,000 


Permanent natural meadow land , 

1,381,000 

— 

23,200,000 

Permanent meadow land, irrigated 

310,100 

— 

22,300,000 

Permanent pastures. 

3.889,000 


1 

1 

Pasture on land devoted to other 
purposes... 

— 

j 

1 

1 60,800,000 

Uncultivated productive land. . . 

1,035,000 



Total . . . 

9,143,400 

207,000 

230,700,000 


In the table which follows is shown the produce obtained from ligneous 
crops, except woods, for which the Bureau of Agricnltural Statistics has not 
yet published the data. 
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Vines as mixed . . . 

Vines as a specialized 
crop. 


Olive trees as a mixed 
crop. 

Olive trees as a spe¬ 
cialized crop.... 


Mnlbeny trees. , . 


Cocoons 


Gtrus trees as a mixed 
crop. 

Gtrus trees as a pure 
crop. 

Fruit trees 


Chestnuts’ 


Various crops 


Aftt In hectafci 


Specialist mixed 

cfops cropa 


Uuit of measure 


3 . 57 o, 4 «> Quintals of grapes i 37 * 535 *o«> 


880,000 ^ 26,800 


Hectolitres 


55o.7a> 


Hectolitres 


Kilogrammes 


69,700 


44.700' 


32.500 


Woods, including 
chestnut groves . . 4»5^3.7oo 


Total . . . 


31,800,000 

44.573.000 


1,794,000 Quintals of olives 6,603,000 


6,123,000 


2 , 122 , 000 . 


Quintals of leaves 10,549,000 


43,400,000 


8,911,000 

7,132,000 


• Vlntyards In whidi hcrSacecms crops, am groara between the rows. 

The area occupied bj mulberry trees, fmlt trec% and chestnut trees, is not given as the 
two former are dispersed irregularly over cultivated land of various qualities, and chestnut trees 
are included with woods. 

Ho annpal retunm are tn|4e tor these crcjijs, the erea of whidi wiU not by known until 
the pobUeatkn of the AgUcultural cadastre. 
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A few remarks in connection with the foregoing figures will not be out 
of place: 

Cereals. — Wheat is the most extensive not only of the cereal crops, 
but of all the crops under cultivation in Italy. In the 3 years 1909-1911, 
the following 3rields were obtained: 


IQ09 • t • • • 

51,813,000 

quintals or 

10.9 quintals per hect. 

1910. 

41,750,000 

99 99 

8.9 » » » 

I9II. 

52,362,000 

99 99 

ZI.O II ,1 ,1 

three years' average 

48,642,000 

99 99 

^ 0.2 1 , ,, II 


As the yield obtained in 1910 was exceptionally low, and those obtained 
in 1909 and 1911 were good, though not unusally so, it may be considered 
that this 3 years’ average represents, under the present conditions of 
cultivation, a fairly normal crop, which may therefore be calculated at 
some 49 million quintals. Similarly, a minimum harvest may be reck¬ 
oned as 41 millions, and a maximum harvest at 57 million quintals. The 
average yield of a little over 10 quintals per hectare is very low, and seems 
to indicate somewhat primitive agricultural conditions, unless, indeed the 
fact referred to by Jacini be taken into account, viz. that wheat is cultiv¬ 
ated under such a diversity of conditions in Italy, that the average for 
the whole country is void of any great significance. In Italy, wheat is not 
only grown in the lowlands but also in the hills and in moimtain regions; 
on highly fertile soil, as well as on soil of the lowest grade, and under condi¬ 
tions varying between purely extensive cultivation and cultivation of the 
most intensive order. For instance, there are localities in which the yield 
goes up as high as 25 quintals per hectare and others where it does not 
rise above 5. It should also be noted that, although Italy is an essen¬ 
tially mountainous coimtry, almost one fifth of its entire productive area 
and more than one third of its arable land is under wheat, and, when cul¬ 
tivated on such a large area it is impossible to have a high average yield 
for this crop. In maHng a comparison between the wheat yields in Italy 
and those in other countries, it should be borne in mind that the diversity 
of conditions under which wheat is grown in this country, and which is 
nbt to be found elsewhere, renders impracticable any comparison based 
upon the average yield per hectare for the whole country; nor indeed 
can a comparison be made between the yields of wheat obtained under 
extensive and those obtained under intenave cultivation, nor between 
crops in lowlands and crops in mountainous localities. 

The nearest approach which Italy can shotW to the high yields of 25 
ijuintals in Belgium, 22 quintals in the United Kingdom, and 20 quintals 
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in Germany, is the yield of 15% quintals obtained in the valley of the 
Po. (I). 

Nor can it be argued that the low figure is due to a small 
area only being considered, for, the area under wheat in the valley of the 
Po is Larger than the sum of the whole area under wheat in the United 
Kingdom and Belgium, and only slightly less than half of the total area 
under wheat in Germany. In the plains of Emilia alone, the area under 

(z) Even when making the compariaon on this basis, the iziferiority of Italy’s yields as 
compared w^th those obtained under more advanced methods of cultivation in the countries 
of Northern Europe is still evident. Under su^ circumstances one is prompted to ask: how 
is it that in a region such as the valley of the Po, where good methods of cultivation are gen<* 
erally considered to prevail; where large capital is api^ed to the management of ; 
where large numbers of livestock are reared, reaching frequently an average of a head of 
cattle to every hectare of land ; where large quantities of chemical fertilisers arc used and the 
latest agricultural machinery and implements arc adopted; where agricultural institutiozis 
flourish — how is it, one may ask that a higher 3deld than x5 quintals per hectare cannot be 
obtained ? 

Prom an enquiry organised by the Bureau of Agricultural Statistics, it results that, in 
the valley of the Po there are certain areas on which the degree of fertility of the soil is low, and 
where the more modem methods of cultivation are not adopted. There are large numbers 
of admirably conducted jEhrms, but there also exists a number of farmers who still adhere 
to the old methods of cultivation. Among the Z09 districts into which the valley of the Po 
was divided for the crop reporting service, there were several which, during the three years 
Z909-Z9ZZ reached a maximum yield of 25 quintals per hectare; but there were also many 
in which the minimrim yield during this period fell below 10 quintals. These facts do not 
suffice, however, to explain the reasons for the low average yields in this region, and we must 
seek further for a satisfactory explanation. In the first place, the faulty system which prevails 
throughout Italy, of devoting too extensive an area, in the rotation of cereal and fodder crops, 
to the cultivation of the former, is also to be found in the valley of the Po. In the second 
place, there exist natural conditions which are contrary to the successful cultivation of 
wheat. It has also been proved that the wheat crop in the valley of the Po suffers from an 
excess of moisture. Not a single year passes but that fields of wheat are lodged, and the 
crops are attacked by rust. These conditions are aggravated by the presence of trees in the 
fields. To these disadvantages must be added the fact that, in the valley of the Po, as in the 
rest of the country, the wheat crop is exposed to the damaging effect of hot winds which 
blow over the country at about harvest time, causizig a premature ripening of the grain. 

It was proved from experiments carried out by Signor Petzobelli of I^endinara, that a field 
of wheat, capable of producing 25 quintals per hectare, loses, even thoufi^ every care be exer¬ 
cised by the farmer, 6 quintals per hectare, in this way. From these fhets one is apt to 
conclude, and not incorrectly that the wheat crop thrives best in Italy, if systematically 
cultivafed in ‘hilly and mountainous country. This theory is also supported by the yields 
of 20,25 and 30 quintals that have been obtained on devated land. A wdl known Italian 
agriculturist. Signor Certani of Bdlogna, states that^ while travelling abroad, he ob¬ 
served that the superiority of the wheat crops in the more northerly countries is largdy due 
to the existing conditions fevottiabie to the slow dpehing of the grain. 
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wheat is equal to thiee->fifth8 of the total area under this crop in Belgium 
and the United Kingdom. 

The crops on the hills and in the plains of Apulia should be compared 
with the crops of countries in which extensive cultivation is carried on. 
The average yield per.hectare in Apulia is zo quintals and in Hungary 
12 quintals. 

In the hills and the narrow valleys of northern and central Italy 
(although intensive cultivation is in use here to a certain extent), as 
well as in the provinces of southern Italy and in the Islands, the yield 
is very low, but does not fall beyond the average yield of other countries 
practising methods of extensive cultivation. In Russia, for instance, 
the yield is 7 quintals, in Roumania g^, and in the United States 9^. 

The conditions existing in Italy with regard to wheat grown in mountain 
regions, are scarcely ever to be found in other countries, and with the 
exception of a few tablelands, which are really very productive, it would 
be better if this mode of cultivation were entirely abandoned. If a 
comparison is made, not on the basis of the average yield, but of 
the total production, and these figures are considered in their relation 
to the total area of the country, and to the population, somewhat unexpected 
figures result ; among the principal wheat importing countries of Europe 
(France, Germany, Austria and the United Kingdom), Italy occupies the 
second place, France coming first, with a production of 83 million 
quintals, and average per head of population of 2.13 quintals. 
Germany produces only 35 million quintals, with an average per head of 
population of 0.58; Austria 14 millions, with an average of 0.54; the United 
Kingdom 15 millions, with an average of 0.34, while Italy has a total 
production of 49 millions, with an average per head of population of 
1.41 quintals. 

When we consider the production of wheat in relation to the total area 
of the country, Italy occupies the first place, and heads the list, from this 
pmnt of view, also amoi^ the principal exporting countries. Italy’s pro¬ 
duction of wheat per square kilometer of the total area of the country 
works out at 170 quintals, that of France at 155, Hungary no, Germany 
65, United Kingdom 48, Austria 37, United States of America 17, and 
Russia 6. 

Although Italy, therefore, cannot be classed as a country in which 
the cultivation of wheat has taken a very intensive form, it is nevertheless 
the country in which wheat cultivation has attained relatively the greatest 
importance in respect to the total area of the country. At the same tiiue, 
coostfieriag the density of the population, and the poor quality of the soil, 
it furnishes relatively more wheat to its inhabitants than any other country; 
for, althous^ France produces something over 2 quintals per head of pop¬ 
ulation, it should be recdlected that that country has a density of 74 
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inhabitants per sq. kilometre, and a far larger extent of lowlands than Italy, 
where the production reaches only 1.41 quintals for each inhabitant, but 
where the density of the population amounts to 121 per sq. kilometre, 
and one third of the total area is occupied by mountains, and another third 
by hills which are, to a large extent, of poor fertflity. 

However, Italy is still far from producing sufficient wheat to meet 
the requirements of its population, and even in the most favourable years 
is compelled to import wheat from abroad, as will be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing table: 


Financial Tear 

Fatlmated 

population 

Number 

of 

Inhabitant! 

Home 

production 

For 

Seeding 

purposes 

Amount 
of home 
production 
available 
for 

consump- 

tiou 

Imports 
from abroad 
(difference 
between 
imports 
and exports) 

Total 

wheat 

availaUe 

for 

consump¬ 

tion 

.1, 

SI'S 

Thousand! of cpiintal! 

1909*10. 

34.565.198 

51.813 

5.710 

46.103 

9.225 

55 . 33 * 

160 

1910-11 . 

34,860,540 

41.750 

5.700 

36,050 

14.933 

50.983 

146 

1911-12. 

3 Sf 00 o,ooo 

52.362 

5.690 

46.672 

11,323 

57.995 

165 


Glancing at the figures for imports and consumption, the question 
arises why the figure of imports is not in proportion to the difference be¬ 
tween the production and the consumption. This is accounted for by the 
fact that in Italy the peasant consumes what wheat he himself produces, 
and when this amount falls short of his requirements, the deficiency 
is made up with other cereals and pulse; while, when the crop produces. 
more than is necessary for his own use, he keeps the surplus in reserve to 
make good the deficiency in a poor year. The same applies to commercial 
stocks, which always decrease when the harvest is small, and are corre¬ 
spondingly augmented by a relativdy larger importation in years when the 
harvest is good. 

The cultivation of rye and barley, although the latter crop is fairly 
extensively grown in the south, are not of sufficient importance in Italy 
to call for special consideration here. Oats are somewhat more widely grown 
than rye and barley, but even this crop does not hold any unportant po¬ 
sition in the agriculture of the country. 

Although the area under rice in Italy is not great, this crop merits 
special consideration, on account of the peculiar meth^ applied to its 
estivation, and the high degree of intensity to which its cultivation is 
brought. Wherever it has been possible, permanent rice fields have now 
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been substituted by rice fields in rotation with fodder crops, and, among 
the more successful growers, extremely high yields have been obtained, 
reaching to as much as 60 and sometimes even 80 quintals per hectare. 

Rice growing is limited almost exclusively to the valley of the Po, 
and principally to the provinces of Novara, Pavia, Milan, Rovigo, 
Verona and Bologna. In recent years, the extent under this crop has 
diminished, having fallen from 232,000 to 145,000 hectares. 

The crop is however, more intensely cultivated now than was the 
case a few years since, when, on the area stated above, a yield of only 
4,900,000 quintals was obtained, giving a yield per hectare of 2Z quintals of 
paddy, while at the present time the total annual production is almost 
the same as previously which means that the yield per hec1;^ire has risen 
to 32 quintals. Despite this reduction in area, Italy has still a larger ex¬ 
tent of land under rice than any other European country. 

The cereal crop next in importance to wheat is maize, which is cultiv¬ 
ated on an area equal to slightly less than one third of that of wheat, al¬ 
though in Diguria, Apulia, Sicily and Sardinia, the crop is almost unknown. 
Maize is usually the first crop put down in rotation. The largest area under 
this crop is to be found in Venetia, and in the province of Udine the maize 
crop occupies a larger area than wheat. The area under the grades qua- 
ratUino and cinquatUina (late crop) cultivated as a mixed crop is continually 
decreasing. The average yield of maggengo (early crop) is about 15 quin¬ 
tals per hectare; in Dombardy it reaches 25 quintals, and in other provinces 
falls as low as 10 quintals. 

As will be seen, the total area under cereal crops is very large, being 
over 50 % of the whole area of arable land. Although this fact is explained 
by the density of the population, it also brings into evidence the unsatis¬ 
factory results of the course followed by the Italian farmers in abstaining 
from the use of chemical fertilizers. 

Pulse. — The most important pulse crop in Italy is the bean, which 
in the southern provinces occupies an area equal to one seventh of the area 
under, wheat, and in Sicily one third, substituting maize as the first crop 
of the rotation. Another important pulse crop is the kidney-bean, also 
grown together with other crops, and giving a total yield of over a 
million quintals. Peas, chickpeas, lentils, lu^ne, ctcer and vetches are also 
grovra. The production of kidney beans is largest in Venetia, Piedmont, 
Campania, Giulia and' Datium, of peas in Campania and Venetia, of 
chick-peas in ^dly, the Abruzzi, Calabria and Sardinia, of lentils in Sicily, 
and of lupine in Calabria and Campania. 

Potatoes. — Although the area under this crop is not very large at 
present, its cultivation is rajadly increasing. The crop is found principally 
in mountiediious regions, and more especially in Piedmont, Liguria, Tos¬ 
cany, Campania, Calabria, and in the Abruzzi and Molise. 
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Industrial Crops. — Among the insustrial plants hemp and flax ate 
of long standing, but their area is now decreasing. The area under hemp 
which was at one time over loo thousand hectares has now been reduced 
to 75 thousand. The principal producing district is Emilia where some 
44 thousand hectares are under this crop, and where the best methods 
of cultivation are adopted. There are also some 15 thousand acres under 
hemp in Campania and 9 thousand in Venetia. The cultivation of flax 
which is limited to I^ombardy, the Abruzzi and Molise, Calabria and Sicily, 
is of quite secondary importance in Italy. Formerly some 50 thousand 
hectares were under this crop, but now the area has been reduced to 
15 thousand. 

Sugar beet is a crop of comparatively recent introduction, and the 
national sugar industry, encouraged by an import duty on all sugar of for¬ 
eign origin, amounting to some 20 francs per quintal more than the tax 
on the national product, now supplies almost the entire quantity consumed 
in the country. A further development of the sugar industry is hindered 
by a heavy tax, which brings the price of sugar in Italy up to a higher 
figure than in any other country, and consequently limits its consumption. 
Another fact limiting the production of sttgar beet, is that favourable 
conditions for the development of the cultivation of this crop exist only 
in those regions, which are already experienced in the ailtivation of in¬ 
dustrial crops, and are limited almost exclusively to Venetia and Emilia. 

The cultivation of tobacco, for which figures have been supplied by the 
Administration of Government Monopolies, remained almost stationary 
during the 30 years 1871-1899, the average annual production being 51,000 
quintals. The period of minimtun production was between 1887 and 1891 
when only 27,000 quintals were produced annually. The maximum pro¬ 
duction was reached in 1876-1881 and 1896-1899 when the annual pro¬ 
duction was as much as 59,000 quintals. During the 10 years 1900- 
1909 the area and production increased considerably. The area under 
crop in 1900 was 4,635 hectares and in 1909 it had increased little 
by little to 8,226 hectares; the annual gross production during the first 
quinquennial period averaged 56,000 quintals, and during the second 
it increased gradually from 73,645 quintals in 1905 to 108,039 qmntals 
in 1909. The average yield per hectare during the 10 years varied between 
10 and 13 quintals. In 1910 the area increased to 8,770 hectares, and the 
production of leaves to 122,400 quintals. 

Garden produce. — Few other products have such great interest for 
Italy as garden crops, which'i^^ particularly favoured, especially in the 
south of the country, by the peculiarly propitious soil and climatic 
conditions. ... 

Garden produce is grown in so^^alled " market gardens>'’ i. e. on ground 
which is permanently devoted to the production of garden produce, and 
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which is usually situated in the vicinity of large towns or farm houses, and 
is also cultivated on large fields in rotation with other crops. The principal 
garden produce grown in large fields in Italy are tomatoes, (pro¬ 
duced for the greater part in Campania and Emilia — especially at 
Parma), cauliflowers, onions and garlic, melons, water-melons, aspar¬ 
agus (which is a speciality of Piedmont, Eiguria and Venetia), arti¬ 
chokes, cardoon, celery, and fennel. The {novinoe occupying the fore¬ 
most place as a grower of garden produce is Campania, where the mild¬ 
ness of the climate permits early crops to be obtained, this being one of the 
most favourable conditions to the development for the cultivation of garden 
produce. 

As the figures sho^ng the extent of land tmder garden produce grown 
on a large scale may be of some interest, we reproduce them in the following 
table ; it should, however, be pointed out that the figures ate ^ largely 
approximate. 

Qolnteto 


Asparagus. 

Artichokes. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower . . 

Onions and Garlic. 

Cardoons, Celery and Fennels 

Tomatoes . 

Melons and Water-melons 
Various garden produce . . 


67,000 

618,000 

2,308,000 

584,000 

209,000 

4,106,000 

1,834,000 

1,394,000 


The amount of 200 million francs estimated as (see page 169) the value 
of the production of market produce in market gardens and on larger fields 
in rotation, should be taken as a minimum. 

Ligneous Crops. — The first among the ligneous crops is the vine, 
which is widely cultivated throughout the whole of Italy. 

Two distinct methods of cultivation are followed: in one, the vines 
are ^own in rows, trained on poles and ate cultivated together with other 
ligneous or with herbaceous plants; on the other system, the vine becomes 
a specialized crop, and is grown alone, or with a few other ligneous or herb¬ 
aceous plants, which, however, in this case, ate of quite secondary 
importance. The figures of the mumd and spedalized crops are shown 
below: 



lliMd,Crep 

QnlDWit 

apedaUsed Crop 




1909 


44.544.000 

• 19X0 


*1.635,000 

X9XX 


.29,0x9,000 
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The mixed crop is to be found in northern and central Italy, and the 
specialized crop in Southern Italy and the Islands. The provinces in 
which viticulture, and consequently the wine industry, are of greatest 
importance as regards both quantity and quality are: Piedmont, the 
wines of which have become famous, and approach most nearly to the 
French wines; Tuscany, the dry Chanti wines of which have acquired a 
world-wide market; Latium, where the vines of the “ Castelli Romani 
although consumed for the greater part locally, have also gained favour 
with foreigners ; Campania, where the famous Falemo and Capri wines are 
produced; Apulia, where the fine coloured wines are rich in alcohol, and 
Sicily, which, in addition to producing many good wines, such as those of 
the Etna regions and the moscata wi*s of Syracuse, supplies the whole 
world with the famous Marsala wines. 

Both viticulture and the wine industry have in recent years made good 
progress in Italy, the former more so however than the latter, for though 
an excellent raw material is available, full advantage is not always taken 
of this fact, and the resulting product does not reach that point of perfec¬ 
tion which would be both possible and desirable. In 1910, when a very 
poor vintage was obtained, the production of wine was 29,293,24c hecto¬ 
litres, and in 1911, 42,654,100 hectolitres. 

Second among the ligneous crops comes the olive with its production of 
olives and olive oil, which is limited however, to a few localities. For excel¬ 
lence of quality, Eiguria and Tuscany stand first, while for the quantity pro¬ 
duced, Apulia, Calabria and Sicily head the list. It is to be regretted that 
the cultivation of the olive tree is decreasing in Italy; this is due to the num¬ 
erous attacks of various diseases, which cause the growers to neglect the 
existing crops, and arrest the plantation of new oliveyards. 

The production of olives during the past 3 years was as follows: 


Tear Mixed Crop Specialised Crop 

Quintals Quintals 

1909 7^709,000 7*329*000 

1910 4,609,000 4,789,000 

1911 7,276,000 6,253,000 


The production of olive oil in 1910 was 2,422,300 hectolitres. 
There has also been a decrease in the cultivation of mulberry trees, 
and the reanng of silk worms, as will be seen from the following figures: 


Year Mulberry Leaves Cooooos 

Quintals iru^y^maw 

,1909 11.335.000 48.413,000 

1910 10.253.000 43.327,000 

1911 10,059,000 38,580,000 


za 
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The principal region of silk-worm rearing is I<ombardy, foll¬ 
owed by Venetia, Piedmont, Emilia, Calabria, Tuscany, and the Marches. 
Practically no rearing is done in other provinces. 

The cultivation of citrus trees prevails principally in Sicily, which 
produces alone three quarters of the whole Italian crop. Next in import¬ 
ance come Calabria, Campania, and Eiguria ; the crop in the rest of Italy 
is insignificant. The principal crop in Sicily is lemons, the production 
of which reaches 3 % million quintals as compared with the total production 
of 5% million quintals. Oranges take the lead in Calabria and Campania. 
The above provinces produce some 3,800,000 quintals of lemons, 2,900,000 
quintals of oranges, and 500,000 quintals of mandarins, 400,000 of which 
come from Sicily. 

The production of fruit, which is of great economic importance in 
Italian agriculture, and indeed should hold a yet more important position, 
also as the basis of the preserved fruit industry, was calculated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Statistics in 1909 at 264 million francs, and in 1910, 
at 259 million. 

The production of the various kinds of fruit in 1911 was as follows: 

Quintals 


Apples, pears, quinces and pomegranates . 2,126,000 

Pulp fruit . 768,000 

Dried figs and pnmes . 710,000 

Various fniits .1,786,000 

Almonds and nuts (including hazel nuts) . 1,583,000 


Fruit trees are rarely grown as a specialized crop in Italy, but are to 
be found dispersed among crops on arable land, and in market gardens 
and vineyards. 

The chestnut crop of Italy is the production of 652,000 hectares of 
chestnut woods, of which some 500,000 hectares are reserved exclusively 
to chestnut trees. The production in 1909 was about 7 million quintals, 
in 1910, 6 millions, and in 1911, 8,290,000 quintals. The production of 
chestnuts is largest in Tuscany, and is also of importance in Piedmont and 
Eiguria, these three provinces producing about 3/4 of the whole Italian 
crop. 


§ 3. X,iY 69 took ImproYoment. 

The production of fodder crops is not, in itself, of great importance, 
but assumes a more noteworthy position in the feeding of stock. We will 
therefore turn our attention to the quantity and quality of the live stock 
raised in Italy. The returns of the census taken in February 1908, give the 
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following fignres for the total number of the various kinds of live stock 
existing at that date: 



Ibtal 

Per 

•q. kUomctre 

Per 100 

inhsblUnts 

Horses. 

955.878 

3.33 

2.82 

Asses . . .. . 

849,723 

2.96 

2.51 

Mules and Hinnies ........ 

388,337 

1.36 


Itomed Cattle. 

6,198,861 

21.62 

18.28 

Buffalos. 

19,366 

— 

— 

Pigs. 

2,507.798 

8.75 

740 

Sheep. 

11,162,926 

38.94 

32.92 

Goats. 

2,714,878 

9.47 

8.01 


These figures are certainly not very satisfactory, and show the infer¬ 
iority of Italy in matters of stock raising as compared with other agricul¬ 
tural countries. As regards the number of horses, Italy occupies the fif¬ 
teenth place on a list of 20 European countries ; the only countries having 
a smaller production per sq. kilometre, being Switzerland, Sweden, Spain 
Finland, and Norway. Italy occupies the first place, however, for mules, hin¬ 
nies asses; but the-thirteenth place for homed cattle, being far preceded 
by Belgium (61.54 per sq. km.) and slightly outdistanced by France (26 per 
sq. km.), but precedes Hungary, Roumania, Spain, Russia in Europe and 
Poland, Switzerland, Ireland, and Norway. In respect to pigs, Italy 
occupies the thirteenth place ; Luxemburg has 51.84 per sq. km., and Great 
Britain which most nearly approaches the Italian figure, 12.24. Italy comes 
fifth in regard to sheep, being preceded by Bulgaria (127.54 P®r sq. km.). 
Great Britain (117.63 per sq. km.), Ireland (49,24 per sq. km.), and Roumania 
(43.16 per sq. km.), and is third on the list for goats, Bosnia coming first, 
with 28.31 per sq. km., and Bulgaria second with 21.71 per sq. km. 
Although these f^res show that live stock improvement in Italy does not 
occupy such a position as the statics of agriculture would require, and is 
inauffdent to meet the needs of the population, it is nevertheless encouraging 
to notice that during the period between 1881 and 1908 an increase has 
occurred in the number of livestock, and although this increase is not so 
large as mi|^t be desired, it is 3ret significant and gives hopes of better 
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results in the future. The following table shows the increase during 
these i8 years: 



Centttt 1 

Increase 

shown by 

the censns 

of 1908 

of 1876 or of i88x 

of 1908 

Total 

Per 

xoo hectarei 
of the 
agricttttoral 
and forest 
area 

Total 

Per 

xoo hectares 
of the 
agricultural 
and forest 
area 

Horses. 

1 

3 

955.878 

^ 4 

298.334 

Asses. 


3 

849,723 

3 

*75,477 

Mutes and Hinnies 



388,337 

I 

94469 

Honied Cattle . . 

4,772,162 


6,198,861 

24 

1,426,699 

Buffaloes. 

11,070 


*9,369 

— 

8,296 

pigs. 

1,163,916 

4 

2,507,798 

10 

1,343,882 

Sheep. 

8,596,108 

33 

11,162,926 

42 

2,566,818 

1 Goats. 

2,016,307 

8 

2,714,878 

10 

698,57* 


§ 4. Value of Agrioultural Produetioa. 

In order that the reader may be able to form a general idea of the im¬ 
portance of the agricultural and forestry production of Italy, includicg 
animal products, and the products of agricultural industries, we will now 
proceed to give the results of calculations, which have recently be made* 
of the value of the agricultural products of Italy. It should however, 
be borne in mind that these calculations are only approximate. 

At the time of the constitution of the Kingdom of Italy, Maestri 
estimated the gross value of the agricultural production of the Kingdom at 
3,000 million francs, which works out at about 115 francs per hectare of 
productive area. At the same time the gross value of the agricultural pro¬ 
duction of France was estimated by I<avergne at 5,000 miUions which works 
out at some 100 francs per hectare. 

I/ater on the agricultural production of Italy was calculated at 5,000 
millions, which gives an average of 190 francs per hectare. It may be con¬ 
sidered that this estimate represents the agricultural conditions existing 
about the year 1885, that is, a quarter of a century after the constitution 
of the Elingdom. In 1876, I,avergne estimated^ the gross production of 
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Pfance to have risen to 7,500 millions, and in 1891, I^evasseur estimated 
it at 13,000 millions, i. e. about 240 francs per hectare. From more recent, 
though somewhat vague, estimates, the present gross production in France 
is reckoned to be between 15,000 millions and 18,000millions,!, e. between 
300 and 360 francs per hectare. 

A recent calculation by the Bureau of Agricultural Statistics, which, 
however, must be taken as a very rough estimate, gives the value of the total 
agricultural and forest production at about 7,000 million francs, or an aver¬ 
age per hectare of 290 francs, (i) 

It may be justly remarked that this relatively high estimate is in 
contrast with the low degree of fertility of a large part of the soil of Italy, 
and with the low yields of individual crops which, as has been stated 
above, are largely grown in mountainous regions; and one is apt to ask 
how it is possible to reach such a figure as 290 francs per hectare, in a coun¬ 
try where the yield of wheat figures at little more than 10 quintals per hec¬ 
tare. This apparent anomaly may be explained by the large number of 
mixed crops grown, and by the great diversity of the products of the 
Italian soil and of the agricultural industries in this country. The intensity 
of Italian agriculture cannot be calculated upon the basis of a single crop, 
but must be computed from the total of the large variety of crops which 
the farm affords. 


(x) For the purposes of this estimate, which was carried out in 19x0 by the Bureau of Agri* 
cultural Statistics, the country was divided into a number of provinces, which were 
again subdivided into regions *’ (mountain, hill, and plain), and upon the basis of the results 
obtained from a study of 73 typical districts, which are believed to represent all the different 
agricultural conditions to be found in Italy, a lump sum was attributed to each of the regions 
above mentioned. Upon this principle, the total value worked out at 6,814,000,000 francs, 
which sum included not only the products of the soil, but also products obtained in the trans¬ 
formation of the original products for use in stock raising, as well as animal products, products 
of the wine and c^ve oil industries, and of silk worm rearing. If to the above sum be added 
the value of the production of poultry and eggs, the total figure would exceed 7,000 millions. 
A calculation based upon another method of estimation gave the total of 6,798 million francs, 
which, added to the value of poultry and eggs, would also exceed 7,000 millions. 

Since the above estimates were made, the Bureau of Agricultural Statistics has published 
the returns of the Agricultural Survey for the three provinces of the Marches, Umbria, and 
I,atium, for whidi a new estimate has now been made, applying the same system as was pre¬ 
viously applied to a few typical districts to the whole of the 80 districts of the three provin¬ 
ces. This new estimate places the value of the production In the three above mentioned 
provinces at 702 million fnmcs, as compared with 6x8 miUlons obtained from the original 
calculation. This, however, does not dgidfy that the value of the production in the rest of 
the country would be proportionately increased, for it Is not improbable that some provin¬ 
ces would show a decrease. See AnnuaHo itoHsHpo second series^ Vol. I. x^xx, 

page xio. (Rome, Tipogr. Bcrtero, 19x2)’ 
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On some areas yielding less than lo quintals of wheat per hectare, the 
ligneous plants scattered among this crop yield on an average as much as 
500 francs per hectare. 


§ 5. ImporU mnd J^xportM 0/ Agrioulturmt Prodnoia mnd Farm Pequiaitea. 


It will not be out of place to supplement these estimates of production 
with a few remarks in connection with the imports and exports of produce 
of agriculture, and pastoral and forest industries during the twelve years 
1900-1911, especially as the figures of this more recent period, which are 
based on an improved system of customs statistics, afe more reliable 
than those of earlier date. 

If we were to consider agriculture together with the pastoral and forestry 
industries as one large undertaking, which we will call rural economy, 
and this latter as a part of a more complex whole consisting of production 
and comsumption, which we will call national economy, we are obliged to 
admit that Italian rural economy fails to supply all the needs of the national 
economy. The demand for agricultural products (both in the natural state 
and partly manufactured), and for forest and animal products, which 
necessitated in 1900 the importation of goods to the value of 452 million 
francs has been gradually increasing, and in 1909 necessitated the importa¬ 
tion of products to the value of 1,021 millions. It is not, however, necessary 
for niral economy to supply this need in a direct manner, but it suffices 
that a corresponding value of home produce be exported to foreign coun¬ 
tries. This compensation was only recorded in Italy in 1900 when the value 
of produce exported reached 494 millions as compared with imports to 
the value of 452 millions. Although, since this time, the value exported 
has been continually increasing, having reached 670 millions in 1907, 
and 768 millions in 1911, the inferiority of the exports as compared with 
imports has also increased. 

Prom these figures, however unsatisfactory they may seem at first 
glance, it cannot be concluded that rural economy has not made satisfac¬ 
tory progress in Italy; the only concltrsion that can be drawn is that 
national economy has not progressed in proportion to the increase in 
home consumption, due to the growing population, and to the increased 
wealth derived from other sources. An analysis of the figures of im- 
^porte aud exports of the various classes of products, will immediately 
bring to light the specific causes of the above inferiority. 

We giy^, below, two tables, the first of which shows the figures of im¬ 
ports and exports of agricultural products compared with the figures 
showing the special" commerce in all products, and in the second the 
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^utes of imports and exports are shown for the various classes of pro¬ 
ducts. 


Trade in Agricultural Products 
Compared with the Total Trade of the Country. 


Year 

Trade In Agricultural Products 

■ 

Total Trade 
(Special Trade 

Excess 
of imports 
over Exports 
(excluding 
precious metals) 

Amount 

Excess 

Imports 

Exports 

of Imports 

of Exports 

Z900 .... 

451.602,831 

493.164.658 


41,561,827 

361,989412 

1901 .... 

535.915.496 

477.495.635 

58,419,861 

— 

334.030,698 

1902 .... 

572.363.053 

512,310,263 

60,052,700 

— 

*79.757,561 

1903 • . • . 

596.598,246 

554.649.039 

41,844,207 

— 

320,387,920 

1904... . 

512,761,641 

538.382.869 

— 

25,621,278 

304.951,789 

1905 •• • • 

594.189.942 

579.147.940 

15,042,002 

— 

310,457.603 

1906.... 

676,554.385 

621,425,214 

55,129,171 

— 

608,402,174 

1907... . 

627,480,819 

670,339.702 

— 

42,858,883 

931,801,002 

1908.... 

731,518,663 

602,868,645 

128,650,018 

— 

1,184,011,152 

1909... . 

973.201,062 

652,782,983 

320,418,079 

— 

1,244,820,885 

1910.... 

1,006,948,963 

764,040,861 

243.908,102 

— 

1.165,998,585 

1911 . . . . 

1,021,244.653 

768.119.437 

253.175.219 

— 

1,188,781,142 





















VaUie of Imports and Exports of the Various Classes of Agricultural Products during the Five Years 1907-1911 
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V. — A Oeneral Review of the Present Africnltnral Sltnation in Italy. 

§ I. The Ptedomiumnee of Cereal Crepe* 


• We will now proceed to take a general glance at Italian agriculture 
as it stands as the present time. The above analysis of the figures of pro¬ 
duction for individual crops, has confirmed what we endeavoured to bring 
out in the early part of this article, viz. the gieat diversity of conditions 
under which Italian agriculture is performed. If it be desired to classify 
these conditions according to latitude, the three principal distinctions 
which would have to be made would be, northern agriculture, southern 
agriculture and the agriculture of the islands. 

If, on the other hand, the classification be made according to alti¬ 
tude, the divisions would be: agriculture in the mountains, agriculture 
in hilly regions, and agriculture in the lowlands. The most prominent 
characteristic of Italian agriculture, is therefore variety, not only of clim¬ 
ate and soil, but also of agricultural methods, and consequently, at the 
same time, of problems to be solved. 

Despite this great variety of conditions there are still certain general 
characteristics which run through the whole of Italy, and though, of course, 
they are present to a different degree according to circumstances, they are 
to be found both in the north and in the south, and in motmtains, hills and 
plains. One of th^ characteristics is the absolute predominance of the 
cultivation of wheat over that of all other crops. In this respect, the 
agriculture of the present day does not differ from that of fifty years ago. 
In all parts of Italy, cereal crops occupy more than half of the arable land, 
and throughout the country, the proportion of arable land is greater than 
in almost any other European country, although scarcely any of these 
are so mountainous as Italy, and almost all of them are more favoured by 
natural conditions from an agricultural point of view, than this country. 

We do not have to seek far for the reason of this predominance of 
cereal crops, and of the large proportion of agricultural land; the explana¬ 
tion ife to be found in the density of the population, which at the present 
time is 121 inhabitants per square kilometre, and in the predominance 
of the agricultural over the urban population. There are, however, other 
causes, such as the large number of small holdings, and of small fields 
cultivated, and the fact that the greater part of the land is cultivated by 
the owners themselves or by farmers who receive a part of the crop by way 
pf remuneration for tfeeir work* The inevitable result of these conditions 
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is that a large proportion of the population consume the produce which 
they themselves have grown, and therefore grow such crops as will supply 
the primary needs of erdstence, in preference to those which would be re> 
quired in order to obtain the most profitable results from the farm. It 
is of interest to note that no less thn two-fifths of the cereal production 
of Italy are directly consumed by the grower. 


{ a. The Mnltiplieity ot Crops, mnd their Intermingling in Cultivation, 

The economic conditions mentioned above, give rise to another gen¬ 
eral characteristic of Italian agriculture, viz. the multiplicity of crops 
and their intermingling in cultivation. This characteristic is brought 
into prominent relief by the agricultural survey, the results of which are 
now being published by the Ministry of Agriculture. There is not one of the 
695 districts, into which the country has been divided which does not grow 
some scores of difiFerent crops. Even in regions which are noted as growing 
specialized crops, this expression must be taken in quite a relative sense. 
In such cases, the growing of mixed ligneous and herbaceous crops is 
excluded, but a variety of ligneous crops on the same soil is still to be found, 
and this also applies even when the crops are classed as vineyards, olive- 
yards, fruit gardens, plantations of citrus trees, etc. Nor do these express¬ 
ions always exclude the possibility of the simultaneous cultivation of 
herbaceous crops between the ligneous plants, this method of cultivation 
being sometimes even applied in thickly planted vineyards. Mulberry 
trees and fruit trees are scarcely ever grown as a pure crop, but are generally 
to be found dispersed more or less regularly over ploughed fields. Cereals, 
pulse, industrial crops and fodder crops follow each other in irregular 
succession, and are grown together with various ligneous crops. Allthese 
are normal examples of Italian agriculture, and should not be considered 
among those exceptional cases, which ate to be found in the neighbourhood 
of Naples, where the double intermingling of several different herbaceous 
and ligneous crops reaches an almost incredible complexity. 

This cultivation of mixed crops is not without harmful effects, being 
against the principle of specializing crops, which in modem cultivation is 
the first essential to a high yield, and Ihe effects of which are also benefi¬ 
cial to agriculture. On the other hand, it must be recognized that the pre¬ 
sence of a large variety of crops on the farm also has appreciable advantages; 
for, a succession of several different crops serves to supply continual occulp- 
ation for the farmer, and every crop l^ing subject to the vicissitudes of 
weather conditions, and to damage from disease, a multiplicity of products 
guarantees a certain compensation^ and forms a sort of insurance against 
complete failure, 
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§ 3. The J^xcesoive Area of Arable Z,and, and Conaequent Damagef Deforeatation, 

The predominance of the cereal crops, and the necessity for the farmer 
to work as much land as possible and to extract his own food from this land, 
gives rise to another characteristic of Italian agriculture. In no other 
country has cultivation been extended to such high levels and to such 
hilly ground as in Italy, encroaching upon land which, for natural reasons, 
should have been allowed to remain under forests, or been reserved for pas¬ 
tures. This detrimental incursion is the cause of the impoverishing of large 
areas of fertile land, and of the destruction of entire groups or chains 
of hills, especially among the spurs of the Apennines, were deforestation 
has caused the soil to lose its tenacity. And this is not the only harm 
done, for the interruption of streams and the alteration of the course of 
rivers has resulted in considerable damage to lower lying areas. This 
regrettable fact, which is considered to be one of the greatest misfortunes 
of Italy, is not of such recent origin as is believed by many, and the blame 
can neither be attributed to the present nor to the preceding generation. 
A large portion of the forests of the Apenines was destroyed in remote 
times, and did not fall to the forester's axe, but was burnt down in order 
to give place to arable land the fertility of which lasted but a few years. 
But this does not diminish the harmful and regrettable effect of such condi¬ 
tions, nor obviate the necessity of repairing the damage, and of reestab¬ 
lishing the natural order of things. However, by reestablishing the na¬ 
tural order, we do not mean that agriculture and grazing in mountain 
regions should be entirely abandoned, for this woidd entail expelling from 
these regions, the whole of the population now resident there, and depend¬ 
ent to a large extent upon the produce of this soil for its sustenance. Rees¬ 
tablishing the natural order of things does not mean to cover, as some 
seem desirous of doing, the whole of the coimtry with forests. On the con¬ 
trary, forests, economically considered, are a necessary ill, to which we 
should subonit only to such extent as their conservation or reconstrucction 
is necessary to maintain the consistency of the soil. If this end could be 
attained by some other means, so much the better. Where conditions exist 
which enable pasture or meadow land, and even field crops to subsist 
without danger of destruction, it would be foolish not to take advantage 
of the much larger profit that can be obtained from these uses of the soil. 
Especially mountain pastures and meadow land, which might be accorded 
a much better treatment than is given them at present, constitute a 
necessity for the feeding in the summer months, of the live stock which are 
reared in the hills and lowlands, and therefore form an indispensable 
element in the agricultural economy of Italy, even in regions where 
agriculture is carried on with intensive methods of cultivation. 
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. The Dlaproportlou between the Area nnder Cereal and Tedder Crepe, 


We have already stated that the variety of the conditions to be found 
in Italian agriculture is not exdusively due to influences of dimate and soil, 
but also to the adoption of widely divergent systems of farming. It 
sometimes occurs that, within the conflnes of the same province or of 
the same region, farms are to be found upon which the most inten¬ 
sive methods of cultivation are adopted and where the gross yield 
exceeds 1,000 francs per hectare, while at a short distance farms with ex¬ 
tremely “ extensive ” methods exist which do not yield more than 100 
francs per hectare. These conditions continue to persist 'despite the un¬ 
tiring efforts which are being made to effect an agricultural reform in this 
respect, the realization of which seems to be persistently postponed by 
some invisible force. 

However, with all this variety of systems ad different degrees of cul¬ 
tivation it is still possible to trace some general lines and common charac¬ 
teristics. The predominance of the cereal crops, to which we have already 
referred, and which prevails throughout the whole system of agricultural 
economy in Italy, creates a corresponding deficiency in the cultivation and 
production of forage and consequently in the raising of livestock, thus 
producing a disproportion which resolves itself into a regrettable violation 
of the laws of agricultural statics. Although considerable progress has 
been made during the past 20 years, Italy is still one of the most backward 
among European countries in regard to stock raising, and this deficit in 
live stock does not find even an approximate compensation in the larger 
proportion of cereal crops grown. 

This disproportion exists throughout the country, although to a greater 
or lesser extent according to the different localities. It exists in northern 
Italy, and also to a lesser degree in the Valley of the Po, where the most 
efficacious application of technical and economic methods suggested by 
modem science is being made, and where intensive cultivation is being 
practised in its most developed form. The disproportion exists to an even 
more marked degree in central Italy, where small holdings prevail, and where 
what agriculturists have termed an “ active ” cultivation is practised, 
which means that in order to meet the necessity of providing occupation 
for a large population, the soil is cultivated in sudi a manner as to require 
a large amount of manual labour. It is, however, in Southern Italy and 
in the tiflands that this disproportion reaches its maximum; in these regions, 
cultivation, at least as far as herbaceous crops are concerned, is essentially 
of the “ extensive" class, and, for a large part, exists conjmntly with 
grazing ruiu. 
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§ 5 , — Tb« Xo»t ProduoUr» Soita ot Italy hava bean Created b y Man . 


Having considered the various systems of cultivation and the various 
degrees of “ intensity ” applied, we arrive at another characteristic of 
agricultural economy in Italy — a point which, if not altogether ignored, 
has at least not been regarded in such an important light as it should be. 
We refer to the fact that, wherever highly productive soils are found in 
this country, these soils are never of natural formation, but have been 
artificially created at the expense of large capital and the work of many 
centuries. In lower Lombardy, not only is the ingenious and complex 
system of irrigation the work of man’s hands, but the soil itself has been 
artificially formed by covering tracts of barren gravelly land, and draining 
marshes. In the whole of the Polesine and of Ferrarese, had artificial means 
not been adopted for rendering the soil productive, the fertile fields which 
now cover these areas would be but a series of marsluy valleys the only 
use of which would be for canegrowing and fisheries. In Southern Italy 
and in the Islands, the luxurious vineyards, and the plantations of citrus 
and almond trees, and the large market gardens represent an enormous 
amount of labour which has been applied to the transformation of the soil, 
less known in this case, on account of it having been carried out by the 
growers themselves, but none the less important for that fact. 

For these reasons the degree,of productivity of the soil, has been 
proved to be in proportion to the cost, not only the present cost of cul¬ 
tivation, but also expenses incurred in the past in rendering the soil pro¬ 
ductive. It has been estimated that the irrigation works in lower Lom¬ 
bardy originally cost no less than i,ooo million francs for work carried 
out on an area of 900 thousand hectares. In raising the land of the 
lower Bolognese, and arranging this into farms, the expenses incurred 
reached from 1,500 to 2,000 francs per hectare. If this transformation 
were to be carried out to-day, and to be done with the same rapidity 
as is demanded now in all such undertakings, the expenses incurred, would 
reach a very much higher figure, and ^in all probability the enterprise 
would be an unprofitable one. In agricultural undertakings in the past, a 
secure investment for capital was more sought after than a high rate of 
interest on the amount invested. The love of the soil and one's own 
farm frequently led to the investment of capital in but slightly profit¬ 
able undertakings. It may therefore be concluded that the soil of 
Italy, in the most favourable conditions of fertility, has often cost an 
outlay equal to its present value, or at least, that it is worth to-day the 
amount expended, in bringing it into its present condition. In short, it 
is worth the cost of production, and, not infrequently, even less. 
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§ 6 . The Splitting up ot hmrge Metmtee. 

This last consideration throws an interesting light upon agricultural 
problems which remain to be solved in the future. This, however, does 
not mean that no further agricultural progress can be made without the 
application of large capital. On the contrary, there are transformations 
which can be undertaken with quite modest means, and will give profit* 
able results if this small capital is applied in the proper manner. In fact, 
it may be said that, with the exception of large undertakings for hy¬ 
draulic fertilization, it is unnecessary to apply large sums of money to 
this transformation unless it is desired to carry out the whole work im¬ 
mediately and d coup d’argent. 

In agriculture progress is necessarily slow, and money should be 
laid out a little at a time, with care and patience. It would almost 
seem that Nature resents any violence or any sudden change, and that she 
will only co-operate in this work of transformation if treated with gentle¬ 
ness and perseverance. In many cases the work is therefore accomplished 
without any previous accumulation of capital, and solely by the invest¬ 
ment of small sums of money annually, which may be saved out of the ord¬ 
inary profits of the farm, or by a more thorough working of the soil than 
would be made in the ordinary way. Otherwise it would be difficult 
to understand how, in such a poor ccomtry "as Italy, and in times when 
capital was a great deal scarcer than now-a-days, it was possible to enter 
upon such enormous works of transformation, and such great undertakings 
the results of which still benefit the present generation. 

These facts must not be ignored by anyone, seeking a solution of what 
may be considered to be the greatest problem of modem agricultural eco¬ 
nomy in Italy, viz. the splitting up of large estates. In regard to this prob¬ 
lem there exist such a number of erroneous ideas, and such useless proposals 
are being made, that we cannot refrain from referring to the matter here, 
not with the intention of examining all the various phases of the question, 
and thus arriving at a complete solution of the problem, but only with the 
intention of adding a necessary factor to the general view of Italian agri¬ 
cultural economy which we have undertaken to expose. 

When we speak of large landed estates, what we really intend are 
large tracts of land stretching as far as the e3re can see, the whole owned by 
one man, and either by the desire of the owner or by reason of the 
absence of the requisite labour or capital, remaining almost or entirely 
uncultivated, although the land and the soil possess all the qualities 
necessary for-imtnediate and profitable cultivatton. With thia conception 
of the landed estate it is easily understood that the present conditions of 
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the ownership of land, aie the principal if not the exclusive cause of the 
soil remaining almost or entirely unproductive, and that all that is necess¬ 
ary for the transformation of these desert tracts into fields of luxuriant 
vegetation, is to split up the large estate into a number of small holdings, 
and distribute these among farmers willing to cultivate them. 

There are, however, two points in this connection which will immed¬ 
iately present themselves to the shrewd observer. One of these is that large 
estates seldom consist of land lying at one and the same level, and of soil 
of a uniform composition ; but on the contrary the conditions of soil, and 
sometimes also meteorologic conditions are of the most varied order. 

There are some estates which reach from the sea level to the summits 
of mountains sometimes over a thousand metres high. Although the low- 
lying portions of such estates consist of rich alluvial soils, where intensive 
cultivation could be successfully practiced, there are also parts where the 
inclination is too steep for cultivation, and others where the soil is of low 
fertility, and the most profitable use to which these can be put is wood 
land or pastures. Among these areas, certain portions might be found 
which are particularly adapted to the specialized cultivation of ligneous 
crops which however could not be profitably extended to other areas. 

It is therefore obvious that under such conditions the splitting up of the 
large estates into small holdings to be let to farmers on long or short lease 
would be contrary to technical principles and to the economy of agriculture, 
and would in addition be anything but advantageous from a social point 
of view. 

The other fact to be considered is this: The large estates do not consist 
for the greater part of uncultivated land, but, with a few exceptions, the 
whole area is put to some use; so that the management of large estates, 
at least in its old form, represents in itself a special type of agriculture. 
" Extensive ” cultivation is generally to be found, carried out on mixed 
arable and grazing lands, preference being given to whichever of these is 
most suited to the soil, or whichever is most likely to answer the require¬ 
ments of the market. Pasture land prevails in the Agro Romano, and in 
Sardinia, and cereal crops in Sicily. In any case, both labour and capital 
are applied to these large estates, and often with the greatest foresight 
and care, which those who regard the matter in a merely superficial manner 
are loth to admit. We do not however intend to dispute the possibility of 
an advanri^eous splitting up' of these la^e estates, and of a more pro¬ 
fitable utilization of the soil, both from a private as well as from a public 
standpoint; but it is best not to expect too much in this direction, in order 
to avoid disappointment which the laws of economy may cause in the 
eventual results. This transformation would have to be made, not ac¬ 
cording to some abstract idea of the matter, but on the basis of a sound 
agronomic and economic criterion, backed by a knowledge of the adapta- 
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bility of the soil, of the cost of the work of transformation, and of the 
demand for the piodoce on the market. 

The discussion of this question brings us into a larger field of possiUe 
transformation, beyond that of the large estate, to which agriculture in 
Italy would lend itself. 

It has already been shown that a further increase in the agricultural 
production of Italy does not depend upon the extension of the area under 
crop, but upon the more efficacious use of the area already cultivated, 
and, therefore, upon a larger investment of capital. A general idea prevails, 
however, that land can be brought under intensive cultivation with the 
expenditure of far less time and money than is actually the case, and by 
the adoption of methods which correspond neither to the natural local 
conditions nor to present economic exigences; this idea is grossly erroneous 
both as regards method and means. 

Many believe also, that, in order to achieve the desired result, there 
is just one simple course to be taken, viz. to follow the examples set by 
the countries where intensive cultivation has lately been introduced. But 
this indiscriminate adoption of agricultural methods has never given, and 
will never give, satisfactory results unless all existing conditions are equal 
in both cases. This is a teaching which was bequeathed to us by Arthur 
Young, and to which more attention should have been given. It would 
be interestii^ to know whether, were he still living, he would practice in 
England to-day the system which he advocated a hundred years ago. To 
apply the m^tairie system of Tuscany to the large estates of Sicily; to 
attempt to fertilize the Agro Romano by the marcita and bergamina me¬ 
thods of Lombardy; to extend the old type of the farms of Bologna 
to the newly fertilized soils of Emilia, far from constituting a progress, might 
be nothing less than a gross social and economic blunder; for, the conditions 
of the soil, and the moral disposition of the labourers change from district 
to district, and the costs of S3^tematization and the demands of those 
engaged in the work vary from one year to another. The advantages 
of yesterday may easily prove to be the defects of to-day, and relations 
which were formerly regarded as conducive to peace, may result to-day 
in irremediable social trouble and utu%st. We would however repeat that 
we do not desire to affirm the impossibility of a satisfactory solution 
of the problem, but this solution must come of a careful study of the con¬ 
ditions of each particular case in which the small parcelling is to be 
carried out, and must be based upon sound technical reasoning, and the 
economical principles of modem science. 
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CoBclusioo. 


In summing up, it may be said that the defects in Italian agriculturei 
to which we have referred in the preceding pages, serve to point out the 
course which should be followed in making any changes or improvements* 
The task at present to be performed is to remedy important material 
defects and reduce the economic disproportion which exists. 

The material defects may be remedied by the systematizing of the 
upper courses of the rivers, and by the reconstruction of the forests where 
the presence of the latter is indispensable in order to retain the consist¬ 
ency of the soil, not merely with the idea of eliminating an ill which also 
affects the land lying below, but also with a view to laying the foundation 
of a new and profitable economic development. The moutains of Italy, 
especially in the peninsular and in the islands, should form, so to speak, 
one huge sponge, destined to collect all the rain which falls over those 
areas, and to distribute this as occasion demands, thus overcoming the 
greatest enemy of the agriculture of the south, viz. drought. Fresh green 
grazing lands should be made to substitute the present arid tracts of mount¬ 
ain land, thus remedying in part that lack of proportion existing between 
the area under cereals and thatunderfodder crops, which is evident through¬ 
out the whole of Italy, and bringing about more rational relations between 
these two areas, aided where possible by irrigation, and by other works 
carried out with a view to preserving the humidity of the soil. In the 
meantime, the object which should be the aim of every Italian farmer, and 
towards the acquirement of which he should direct his whole energies, whether 
in mountain, hill or plain, in north or south, is to further in every possible 
way the rearing of live stock. 

This increase in stock raising will not only prove itself to be a more 
fruitful source of production, but also the means by which the whole farm, 
invigorated and better regulated, will prove more productive in all its 
branches. 

But the increase in live stock should by no means be the cause 
of the abolition or diminution of the employment of mineral manures, which 
must still remain an important factor in the increase of the farmer’s profits. 
On the contrary it should be the means of pointing out the way to obtaining 
the maximum advantage from these manures, from a technical and still 
more from an economic standpoint. Mineral fertilizers form in themselves 
an important stepping stone towards that equilibrium between the various 
branches of the farm towards which the energies of every Italian farmer 
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should be directed, and it is impossible to overestimate the advantages 
to be gained from their use (i). 

Some may think that the Italian fanner would do well to direct his ener¬ 
gies towards another goal than this, and consider that Italy is destined 
to become the great garden and orchard of Europe. Although this is a 
point which is worthy of a certain degree of consideration, it is, as often 
happens, quite over-estimated and out of all proportion. If Italy were 
to place another million hectares under garden produce and the intensive 
cultivation of ligneous crops, the European markets would be so inundated 
with these products that it would be difl&cult to find a sure outlet for the 
production. In order not to repeat the errors, which were committed 
in this respect, with regard to viticulture, it should be remembered that 
such a transformation in agriculture must depend on the fluctuations of pro¬ 
duction and of foreign consumption, and the contemporary development 
of many agricultural industries. In any case, even if such a project were 
carried out, the problem of the best method of utilization of the greater 
part of the Italian soil would still remain. 

The cultivation of ligneous crops and garden produce constitutes a 
valuable factor in Italian agricultural economy, and represents a natural 
privilege of which the country should not fail to take advantage, but these 
factors are not such as to be able to replace other principal crops. The 
basis of agriculture in Italy, as well as in any other country, consists in the 
proportionate combination of cereal crops ahd live stock improvement, a 
proportion which is imposed not only by the technical principal of equi¬ 
poise between the different branches of agriculture, but also by the 
economic demands of home consumption, bread and meat being the two 
essential foods of man. 

To-day Italy has 5,700,000 hectares under wheat which give a produc¬ 
tion of only 50 million quintals of grain. When this area is reduced to 
3 ^ million hectares and gives a production of 70 million quintals, and at the 


(i) According to a calctilation made by the Federagione itaUana dH concorsi agrari in Pia- 
cenia, the national consumption of diemical fertilizers is a foUows: 


Total 

coasumptiou 


Conaumption 
per hectare 
of cuitiTated area 


Phosphates .quintals 10,986,350 0.526 


Nitrates. »* 788,270 0.03S 

. 136,300 0.006 


These figntes denote a oonsidetable progress as compared with previous figures, at iu- 
(Si6ate at the same time that there still temalns a good deal to be done. 
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same time the present number of live stock has been increased by one third, 
then the equilibrium in Italian agriculture will have been re-established, 
and the country will be in a position to adequately meet its own needs in 
suppl3dng the essential foods for its inhabitants, and will become enriched 
through the proceeds of the exportation of those products, both of the 
soil and of agricultural industries, of which through peculiar conditions of 
soil and climate it has a special abundance. 

In order to reach this end, the assistance of the State is necessary, 
and it is to be hoped that more successful results will be obtained in this 
connection in the future than has been the case in the past. In such an 
undertaking, however, the hearty co-operation of the whole country and 
especially of the fanners is essential, and it is believed that the latter will 
do their utmost to render all the assistance in their power, for, although the 
previous attempts of the Government were not as successful as they might 
have been, it must be admitted that the farmers rose to the occasion and 
did not fail to profit where this was possible. Though this was the case 
to a different degree in the various provinces, it was nevertheless evid¬ 
enced among all classes, both rich and poor, and by the expert agriculturist 
as well as by the humbler farmer. 

The poor peasant, compelled by necessity to emigrate to foreign 
countries, has, in the majority of cases, not only succeeded in improving 
the conditions of living for himself and his family, but has also been so 
thrifty as to be able to lay by a little capital, with which, upon his 
return home, to procure for himself a sure and better living, at the same 
time increasing the national capital, upon which the redemption of Italian 
agriculture so largely depends. It has been recently authoritatively 
demonstrated that the amount of money sent home annually by the Ita¬ 
lian emigrants is not less than 450 million francs. And this is due to the 
emigrant’s affection for his family and for his native country, which he 
feels more keenly for his separation from them. 

The position adopted by the land owners and the large farmers is none 
the less worthy of praise ; for, although among this class there ate persons 
whose estates are poorly and carelessly cultivated, in the same way as among 
the working classes exist riotous and unsatisfactory characters, it would 
be unjust not to recognize that almost wherever one goes excellent farms 
exist which would successfully compete with any to be found abroad, 
both as regards the application of technical principles as well as in their 
economic management. At the time of the Agricultural Enquiry, Stefano 
Jacini stated that the feeling of discouragement which reigned among 
the various agricultural classes on account of the decadence of Italian agri¬ 
culture, was not due to the fact that a certain amount of progress was not 
still being made, but that the progress was no longer such as to preserve 
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Italy's primacy ia agricultuie and to enable her to compete with other 
countries. 

Italy feels that she should be a great agricultural country a feeling 
born of the glorious traditions of the past. The enthusiasm with which 
the country acclaimed the initiative of her King in the foundation at 
Rome of the International Institute of Agriculture is sufficient proof of 
this fact. The Italian people appreciates the value of being considered 
an eminently agricultural people, for agriculture in Italy carries with it 
the fact of having overcome, by dint of remarkable perseverance, every 
kind of natural difficulty. 

GhINO VAtEKTI 
Royal University of Siena. 
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PART I. 


CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 






GERMANY. 


I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Work of the Central Co-operative Bank of Prussia. 

Sources: 

Die Preussische Central-Genossenachafts-Kasse von 1895 bis 1905 (Central Co-oparaHve 
Bank of Prussia from J895 to 1905. Official Memoir. Berlin, 1906. 

Jaliresberichte der Preussischen Central-Genossenschafts-Kasse, X901-Z91X. (Reports of the 
Central Co-operative Bank of Prussia from xpoi to rp xi). 

Hans CrUObr : Der Stadt und die Genossenschaften (The State and the Co-operative So¬ 
cieties). Jalirbuch fdr Gesetxgebung, Verwaltung imd Volkswirtschaft, herausgegeben 
von Gustav SchmoUer. 36th Year, No. i. 19x3. 

Hexxjobnstadt, Dr. C.: Die Prenasiache Central-Genosaenachafta-Kasac. Article in the 
Handwdrterbuch der Staatswissenscliaften. Illrd Edition. 3rd Volume. 
Hbiliobnsxadt : Die Preuasiadie Central-Genoasenschafts-Kaaae (Central Co-operative Bank 
of Prussia). Jena,* 1897. 

Dr. A. Huoenbbrg : Bank- und Kreditwirtschaft dea deutschen Mittdstanda (Organisa^ 
turn of Banking and of Credit in Favour of the German Middle Classes): Munich, 1906. 
Dr. Giovanni I^orbnzoni : oooperazione agxaria nelia Germania modema (AgiricuUwal 

Co-operation in Modern Germany). Vol* 1 . Trent, 1901. 

Wbobnbr: Zeitfragen im iSndlidien Genoaaenachaftawcsen (Current Questions of 
Agricultural Co-operation). Jahrbudi fdr Gesetxgebimg, Verwaltung und Volkswirtadiaft. 
36th Year. No. z. X9X2. 

WtOODZENSKi, Prof. Dr. W.: Das Genoasenadiaftswescn in Deutschland (Co-operaHon in 
Germany). I^pzig and Berlin, xpxx. 

The Central Co-operative Bank of Prussia (Preussische Central-Ge- 
nossenschafts-Kasse) is by far the most important central institution for 
the encouragement of co-operative credit. Its official character, the large 
endowment it has received from the State, which founded and manages 
it, its action in the distribution of credit, and its influence on the co-opera*- 
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tive life of the country and the greatservices it renders above all to the cause 
of agricultural co-operation give it quite a special place in the organiza¬ 
tion of credit and the economic life of the nation. The circumstances 
that led to its foundation and the objects attributed to it by the law have 
already been set forth in the monographic study on agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion published by us in our first bulletin (September, 1910). Further part¬ 
iculars on the subject will be found in our article on the central banks of 
the German co-operative societies, in our number for September, 1911. 
We now propose to study with greater attention its principles and its ac¬ 
tion, rel3dng above all on the figures provided in its annual reports. 


§ I. jr««a« of Aetiott. 

The money by means of which the Central Co-operative Bank of 
Prussia carries on its operations consists of its own funds and borrowed 
capital. 

The former have been almost entirely supplied by the State. It 
received an initial endowment of 5 million marks by law of July 31st., 
1895. This fund was added to by three later laws (July 8th., 1896, 
April 20th., 1898, July 13th., 1909) and raised to 20 millions on July 8th., 
1896; 40 millions, May 20th., 1898; 50 millions, April ist., 1899; 
and 75 millions, December 31st., 1909. According to a declaration made 
at the beginning of this year by a representative of the Government in the 
Landtag, it is very improbable that the amount will be further increased 
in the future. In fact, the principal object of the Central Co-operative 
Bank of Prussia is not to grant subventions, but to help the co-operative 
societies to develop and grow strong so that they may satisfy their need 
for credit by borrowing from each other. Thanks to the marvellous pro¬ 
gress of co-operation and in particular of the credit co-operative societies 
bf Germany, the object is not far from attainment. It even often happens 
that the money deposited in the Prussian Central Co-operative Bank by 
societies that possess surplus funds is enough tomore than meet the applic¬ 
ations made by societies in need of credit. 

The law permits the organisations for the sake of which the Prussian 
Central Co-operative Bank was founded, that is to say the federations 
and central banks of the co-operative societies, to contribute to the forma¬ 
tion of its capital as an investment for their funds. Thus, since April 
xst., 1905, nine central banks have subscribed shares to the total value of 
2.4 million marks. At present there ate only 6 central banks that have 
shares in it,- as one was dissolved in 1908 and two others ceased to have re¬ 
lations with the Prussian Central Co-operative Bank on Aiuil ist., 19IZ. 
Consequently the amount of these shares has fallen to 800,000 marks. 
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The Central Co-operative Bank of Prussia has, in addition, a reserve 
fund constituted of accumulated percentages of the profits made in the 
course of its existence. In 1911 this fund amounted to 7.5 million marks. 

The capital really belonging to the Bank is therefore 83.3 million 
marks. The borrowed capital amounted at the closing of the accounts 
for Z911, (March 31st., 1912), to 97.1 million marks. It is made up of credit 
balances in current account, deposits accepted in conformity with the law 
of 1895 and sums borrowed from the Imperial and other Banks. We 
shall deal with it in the following sections. 


§ 2. The JEield of Action. 

According to the law of July 31st., 1895, the mission of the Central 
Co-operative Bank of Prussia is the encouragement of the organisation 
of personal credit under the form of co-operation. It must occupy itself 
both with urban and agricultural credit. However, the local credit co¬ 
operative societies cannot apply to it directly, at least for their credit 
requirements; they must have recourse to the medium of federations or 
central banks. 

The law of July 31st., 1895 authorised the Prussian Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank to grant loans only to the registered federations or central banks 
of the co-operative societies and to the loan banks in connection with the 
Landschaften or Ritterschaften or those founded by the provinces. It 
may also accept deposits in money from these organisations. This field 
of action may be extended by Royal Decree to certain classes of public 
savings banks. 

For the facilitation of the accomplishment of its tasks the law has per¬ 
mitted the Bank to conduct some accessory operations. It may open 
deposit and cheque accounts, receive savings deposits, rediscount its bills 
of exchange and contract loans so as to utilise its credit; it may employ 
its available capital in discounting commercial bills, lending on security 
of stodr or of goods and purchasing documents of title; it may, finally, buy 
and sell stock on the exchange for third parties. As regards these opera¬ 
tions the circle of its customers is unrestricted. 

Since January ist., it has had its place among the banks entitled to 
receive in deposit moneys held by the courts and in trust for minors. In 
this connection, on March 3i8t., 1912, it was in relation with 245 customers, 
including private persons and public bodies. 

We must further mention that the Bank has an important statistical 
oj£ce which, among other publications^ issues annually MitteUungen zur 
deutschen Genossenschaftsstatistik 
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§ 3 « OperatiottB condueied with Faderationa and Central Banka 
of Co-operative Sooietiea* 


The most important group of the customers of the Central Co-ooperative 
Bank is that of the federations and central banks of the co-operative 
societies. We give below, for certain years, their number with the number 
of adhering co-operative societies and that of the members of these latter, 
showing separately the rural and urban organisations. 


Federations and Central Banks. 


Rural Urban 



Hamber 

Adherent 

Meinbers 

Number 

Adherent 

Ifembeis 

.1. 


Societies 


mmm 

Sodetles 


1895 . . 

. 20 

3.415 

288,123 

2 

35 

14,774 

1900 . . 

. 33 

7,689 

665,688 

18 

350 

97.312 

1905 . . 

. 33 

13.491 

1,184,102 

18 

421 

88,475 

1907 . . 

• 34 

14.872 

1,396,858 

.20 

481 

122,251 

1908 . . 

• 33 

11,227 

1,074,081 

■ 20 

501 

139.113 

1909 . . 

. 33 

11.556 

1,124,760 

19 

534 

149.241 

1910 . . 

• 33 

11,802 

1,174,345 

19 

560 

165,643 

1911 . . 

. 26 

7.555 

798,542 

20 

582 

178,040 


The first observation suggested by these figures is that the Bank 
serves the fanners much more than the artisans and small dealers of the 
tovms. This is due to the hostile attitude of a large number of the urban 
co-operative societies and above all of the large General Federation of Co¬ 
operative Societies (Schulze-Delitzsch system), which has never ceased, 
on principle, to combat the intervention of the State in the field of co¬ 
operation. 

It is further observable that the regular increase in the number of 
agricultuifd co-operative societies which haye recourse to the Central 
Co-operative Bank of Prussia has been twice interrupted. ' In 1908 it 
lost the custom of the National Bank of CoK>perative Societies (Reichs- 
genossenschaftsbvik) at Darmstadt (now at Prankfmt on Main), which 
ceased to be in relation with it when, from being a co-operative society it 
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became a society limited by shares, and at the same time withdrew its 
share of the capital. I,ast year, the central institution of the Raiffeisen 
orgamsation, tte Central Agricultural I,oan Bank for Germany (I,and> 
wirtschaftliche Zentral-Darlehnskasse fiir Deutschland), to which 4468 
local banks are affiliated, ceased, together with some other federatii^ 
banks of the Raiffeisen oi^auisation, to be members of the Central Co> 
operative Bank, in consequence of a disagreement. 

This loss win however be to a large extent compensated for by the 
adherence of the central banks of the agricultural co-operative societies 
of Hesse, Baden, Alsace-l/>rraine, and Oldenburg, which has recently 
taken place with the consent of the National Bank of Co-operative So¬ 
cieties, which up to then had served as their central bank. In the 
future, therefore, the action of the Central Co-operative Bank of Prussia 
will not be limited to Prussian territory. 

The task assigned to the Central Co-operative Bank of Prussia vras at 
first very difficult. There were no examples or experience anywhere by 
which it could be guided. To attain its obiect,(i) which is to grant agri¬ 
culture and small industry credit corresponding in its amount, its term, 
and the lowness and invariability of the rate of interest, to their special 
needs and characters, it had to have recourse to quite new methods. It 
had above all to get the principle of co-operation admitted as a basis 
for credit on the general money market. It has completely succeeded 
in this as we shall show. 

The basis of all reasonable credit must be, of course, the security 
offered by the borrower. The Central Co-operative Bank has not sought 
to set aside this principle. It has, on the contrary, taken care to apply it 
rigorously with regard to the co-operative societies. In this way even it 
has obtained for them the credit they have the right to demand by virtue 
of the real and important guarantee they present by their organisation. 

Practically there is always a great difficulty: it is that of cAlculatii^ 
exactly the value of this guarantee. This is, together with the relative 
want of fluidity of the assets of the co-operative societies, the reason why 
they only received an insignificant credit from the large banks. 

In the case of a society limited by shares the bases of credit are easy 
enough to appreciate. In such case, the capital of the society is seen 
from the balance sheet, provided this is made out consdentiou^y. 
But the case is different in a co-operative society, the financial position of 
which is based generally less on its paid up capital than on the limited 
or unlimited liability of its members. 


(i) See Die Prenssische Centtel-OemieifinclMftt-Keiiie yva 1895 bis 1905. page SS, 
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The Central Cooperative Bank o{ Prussia has overcome this difficulty. 
Belose openix^ an important credit for a central bank, it enquires into 
its “ Haftfahigkeit," that is the real value ("Vertretbarkeit") in case of 
liquidation or failure, of the liability (" Haftsummen ”) assumed by the 
members in the local cooperative societies and by these in their central 
banks. The Central Bank, for this purpose, makes use of information 
supplied, with the general authorization of the Minister of Finance by the 
presidents of commissions entrusted with the assessment of taxation. 
In making use of this information it naturally takes into account that 
members of unlimited liability cooperative societies are liable for the 
engagements of the society to the extent of their whole estate, whilst in lim¬ 
ited liability cooperative societies each member only engages a certain 
part of his estate. 

There is no need to say that it would be imprudent to grant credits 
up to the extreme limit. The Central Cooperative Bank, of Prussia, 
on the contrary, makes certain deductions in or<fer to fix the amount of 
the credit it may grant without running any risk, in the case of unlimited 
liability cooperative societies, it only takes into consideration the tenth 
part of the total property of the members; in that of the limited, it deducts 
25 % from the amounts guaranteed represented by the property of the 
guarantors, in view of the possiblity that some of the members will not 
be able to meet their engagements. Supplementary allowances are made 
for special reasons, for example, in the case of the borrowed capital (depos¬ 
its, etc.), being out of proportion to the real capital of the society, or in 
the case of the members being also liable for the engagements of other 
societies, or the societies being similarly liable for those of other federa¬ 
tions or central banks than that applying for credit. 

The limit of the credits may ^ still further lowered by the applica¬ 
tion of the principle that their amount must never exceed ten times the real 
capital of the bank making application. The Central Bank of Prussia, 
thus, in the interest of the solidity of the co-operative system, exerts press¬ 
ure on the societies to make them increase their capital and their reserve 
funds. 

The Bank also reduces the limit of credit when it perceives that the 
central banks take advantage of the system of liability to increase their 
credit unduly. This is another measure it takes both in the general and 1 
in its own interest. 

On the other hand,, in exceptional circumstances, it grants supifie- 
mentary cr^ts to repair the consequences of a bad harvest or other agri- 
cnltural distress,, as in the years 1901-1903 and 191Z. 

The basis of credit thus determin^ naturally undergoes continual 
modification due to changes in the number and property of members. 
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It has therefore to be continually controlled. The central banks and the 
federations are consequently obliged, every year, to |fl:esent to the Central 
Co-operative Bank of Prussia their own and their affiliated banks’ balance 
sheets or accounts with the' documents necessary for their auditing. 

Besides the blank credit based on the principle of liability, the Central 
Bank of Prussia, like the ordinary banks, grants credits on special secur¬ 
ities such as documents of title, mortgages, the surety of guarantors, etc. 
But it does not encourage such operations. It only conducts them when 
they are justified by the circumstances and it is not preferable to 
attain the same end by the increase of the liability or of the capital of the 
co-operative society, in sufficient degree to increase the ordinary credit. 

It also advances money on security of goods (wheat, sugar, alcohol, 
butter, etc.). 

With regard to the form of the open credits, the Central Co-operative 
Bank considers as far as possible the conditions and uses of its customers. 
The principal form is that of current account. In the earlier years of its 
activity all credits guaranteed by the liabihty of the banks were granted 
in this way. Competent authorities, questioned in anticipation of the found¬ 
ation of the institution, had declared the current account the only form 
suitable for farmers and artisans. A credit of fixed maturity was consid¬ 
ered to be incompatible with the kind of business done by these classes. 

To pre^nt the risk of the immobilisation of credits in current account, 
the Central Co-operative Bank watches that the deposits and wihdrawals 
are real and not fictitious. Nevertheless, it soon found itself obliged, ydth 
the development of business, to habituate its customers to the use of bills 
of exchange, in order to keep in touch with the money market and avoid 
too great immobilisation of capital. It divided the credits it opened into 
two classes, one in current account, the other by means of bills of exchange 
to be rediscounted, drawn by the central bank on its affiliated societies 
and accepted by these. This innovation met with active opposition from 
the customers concerned, but gradually the farmers and artisans have 
become accustomed to bills of exchange. 

In fixing the rate of interest, the Central Co-operative Bank of Prussia 
also considers the special conditions of its customers. The farmers and 
artisans who must generally content themselves with small profits and whose 
capital invested in industry gives only slow returns, require a low and 
unvarying rate of interest so as to be able to make their calculations. 
They could not suppport the frequent and considerable fluctuations in the 
rate of interest on the general money market. Hie Central Co-operative 
Bank of Prussia takes account of these conditions and tries to maintain 
an average rate of interest. 

It has often been requested to lend at a very low and never varying 
rate of interest. But it could not satisfy such requirements, first because 
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it has to pay suitable interest on the capital advanced by the State and 
also because it has need of the money market, sometimes for the investment 
of its available funds and sometimes in order to obtain capital. It can only 
emancipate itself from the ordinary conditions of interest if its own capital 
or its deposits suffice to satisfy the demands for credit. It is precisely 
one of its chief duties to act as intermediary between the co*operative 
societies and the money market. . 

From the ist. October, 1902, the Central Co>operative Bank has not 
charged or given all the central banks the same rate of interest. Those 
who undertala to avail themselves exclusively of it as intermediary for 
their banking business, receive a treatment of favour. This undertaking 
of exclusive dealing (AusschliessUchkeitserklarung), may be partial or total. 
When it is partial, the central banks only oblige themselyes to deposit 
their available funds with the Prussian Central Co-operative Bank. When 
it is total they engage also not to apply to others for credit. 

Applying different conditions according as the banks do or do not 
nundertake to deal exclusively with it, the Prussian Central Co-operative 
Bank tends to hinder the savings made by co-operation from being employed 
otherwise than for the extension of the movement itself. It has besides a 
legitimate right to be not only made use of as a source of credit, but also 
to be assisted in its work by those who have recourse to its services. As 
to the engagement to apply to it exclusively for credit, it has, like any other 
bank, an interest it is very easy to understand in preventing its debtors 
from weakening their solvency by debts contracted unknown to it. It 
is then only just that it should ask a higher rate of interest from those who 
wish to preserve their liberty and only apply to it when its conditions, even 
when not conditions of favour, are more favourable than those of the general 
market, and we can only approve its reduction of the amount of credit 
granted by an eighth in such cases. 

After these explanations of a general character we shall pass to an 
examination of the statistics in order to give a more accurate idea of the 
work of the Central Co-operative Bank of Prussia. 

It will be interesting first to see by means of a practical example on 
what data it establishes the amotint of credit it may grant the federating 
banks. We give the figures for the year 1909-1910, the last available. 
They only refer to such banks. It would talm us too long if we also oc> 
cuined ourselves here with those for the local banks, although they 
form the ^fundamental basis of the credits granted to the federating 
banks. Iliey may be found in the "Mitteilongen zur deutschen Genossen- 
sdiaftsstatistik,*’ published annually by the Prussian Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank. 
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VtdtnlOng Bank! 
raial tnten 


Adherent Societies 

• • • • 

7.247 

537 

Nomber of Shares 


157.530 

5.718 

Liability . 

.... Mks. 

239,660,500 

17,831,000 

Own capital . . . . 

.... ,, 

23.557.971 

2,975.729 

Borrowed capital . . 

• • • • »» 

208,839,787 

8,845,017 

Securities . 

.... ,, 

19,296,053 

167,688 

Total credits .... 

• • « • ,, 

231.999.099 

11,820,746 

Profits . 

• • • • »* 

1.773.925 

160,588 

Losses . 


407.659 

— 


We now give some tables, in which we summarise the principal figures 
for credit operations. 


Credits opened to Federations and Central Co-operative Banks. 


Year 

FederatUma 

and 

Central Banks 

Number 

On the Guarantee of IMNUty (x) 

On Special Guarantees 

Total 

Amount 

of I^abUity 

Credit 

in 

Current 

Aocoont 

Credit 

in 

Discount 

Account 

Credit 

in 

Current 

Account 

Credit 

in 

Discount 

Account 

1896 

rural 

urban 

25 

9 

(Thousands 
of Marks) 

23.897 

r,i 8 o 

(Thousands 
of Marks) 

19,537 

715 

(Thousands 
of Marks) 

3.170 

241 

(Thousands 

of Marks) 

534 

843 


1900 

rural 

urban 

18 

88.625 

8,112 

28,301 

2.237 

30.645 

2.504 

450 

33 

679 

1,678 

1904 

rural 

urban 

3 « 

19 

166,884 

11,214 

25,207 

2,255 

30,825 

3,846 

252 

4.143 

3.135 

1908 

rural 

urban 

33 

20 

217.967 

16,338 

29,211 

2.799 

51.952 

6,779 

1,686 

7.288 

2.869 

1909 

rural 

urban 

33 

19 

239,660 

17,831 

26,648 

2.57a 

m 

1,674 

9.635 

2436 

(x) Among tlie mxal oentxal banki in xgoo thefe were 4, and fcom 1904 to igio ttaofe nmt one 
<Th« Ocntfol AipAemtiifal Lmn Bank for Qenuuty, BndtedbyShom), notof Oo-opointiTefQcni. Por 
thia taaion,the omoonta of UobiUty ihown in Uic table mre km than the teal amoant of goaxontee 
OB ivliieh the ctedttanete baaed. 
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Credits Received. 


Tear 

Bankt 

Daily Average 
of Qredlta Opened 

Daily Average 
Amounts of Cr^ta 
Received 

Piopoctlon of Cieditt 
Received toCredits 
Open 

Cofrent 

Aoeoant 

Discount 

jicoount 

Cnirent(x) 

Account 

Dlsoount 

Account 

Current 

Account 

Discount 

Account 

1906. . . . 

rural . . . 

urban . . 

(Thoa- 
laiida 
of Maries) 

28,242 

*.540 

(Tboa- 

sanda 

efliuks) 

46,415 

8,160 

(Thou¬ 

sands 

of Marks) 

13.395 

1,820 

(Thou¬ 
sands 
of Marks) 

21.358 

6,498 

% 

47-43 

71.66 


■1 

rural . . . 

urban . . 

25,711 

2,601 

60,069 

9.238 

19.003 

2.139 

36,809 

7.781 

’ 73-93 
82.22 

61.28 

84.23 

1908. . . . 

rural . . . 

urban . . 

1 

28,799 

2.655 

55.826 

9.865 

12,709 

1.458 


44-13 

54-94 

47.61 

78.57 

1909- • • • 

rural . . . 

urban . . 

28,883 

2,659 

57.941 

10,370 

7.34* 

1462 

14.493 

7.611 

m 

54-97 

73-4* 

1910. • . V 

rural . . . 

urban . . 

mm 


9.II5 

1.459 

12,815 

8,355 

33-58 

58-13 

20.78 

75-11 

I9II.... 

rural . . . 

urban . . 

1 

26,086 

2,430 

64,828 

II471 

1 

11,127 

1426 

22,780 

8,948 

42.65 

58.70 

3514 

78.07 


We see from this table that the urban banks avail themselves of these 
credits to a larger extent than the rural banks. 

The following table gives the total figures for the different operations 
conducted by the Prussian Central Bank with the co-operative federations 
and central banks. 


(i) Hie average dally aaonnts entered to tbe credit of tbe banks in current acconnt 
were (in Xboasands of Harks). 


Vosktugyear 

xpoa 

w 




xpxr 

Rural Ba^ . 

2,657 

1.409 

7.889 

11,618 

itsOaa 

6.5«8 

Urbaii s . 

335- 

104 

653 

650 

X1.718 

7.167 
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We here give the ei3^agemeuts entered into with the Prussian Central 
Bank by the co-operative federations and central banks as they appeared 
at the end of each working year (March 31st.). 


Ymr 

Bills 

of Exchange 

Dtocounted 

Credits 

in Current 

Account 

Advances 

on deonrity 

Acceptances (z) 

1899 . 

6.798,496 

22,r44,556 

249,392 


xgoi. 

12,932,208 

24.038.379 

634.665 

r92,650 

1903 . 

19.032,058 

10,138,481 

I90,X33 

1442,675 

1905 .. • . 

14.543.760 

7.783.592 

465.249 

1.340.893 

1907 .* • • 

27,900,074 

21,316,850 

541.467 

1.149.375 

1908 . 

4X,743405 

24,838,425 

6,461,392 

1.327.395 

1909. 

21,397405 

15.912,691 

321,846 

3.699.572 

1910. 

23479,685 

17473.120 

1,184,215 

3,6or,249 

191Z. 

22,074*488 

15.532.129 

2,622,223 

3.877.579 

X912. 

41,911,7x2 

19,468,843 

2,739.956 

3,268,226 

(z) This cohunn inclodet drafts accepted oci security by the Central Oo-opcratire Sank olSPnissia, 

when it stands security for the adhering banks in case of extenskm of time gianted them I 6 r the 
payment of taxes* transport charges and other obligations. 


An examination of the rate of interest charged by the Central Bank 
of Prussia shows us that it really tries to give credit on conditions more 
favourable than could be obtained elsewhere. 

It asks a very unvarying rate on credits in current account from the 
banks that have undertaken to deal with it exclusively. At the same time 
the rate is almost always v«cy low. It is fixed every half year, but since 
October xst.,. X898, it ^s always been 3^ %. Before tlmt date it was 
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3 %. This rate is ^ % higher than that paid on deposits of the afiBliated 
societieii in current account, (i) 

The rate of favour for discounting bills of exchange has been since 
1900 generally 34 % lower than the official rate of the Imperial Bank. 
The Banks thath ave engaged to deal exclusively with the Prussian Central 
Bank have even enjoyed, since the ist. November, 1904, a rate of favour 
of 34 % below the official rate. These reductions are however only granted 
when the official rate is not below 334 %» which it has not been for 
years. The official rate is.charged without distinction on all bills for the 
last ten days of their maturity, the minimum term for which the Imperial 
Bank discotmts. 

Credits to banks that have not engaged to deal exclusively with it are 
given at the official rate. 

The rate for credits secured on pledge was up to October ist., 1897 
the same as that for credits in current account. Since that date the same 
rate has been charged as is charged by the Imperial Bank, that is to say, 
I % more than the official rate of discount. 

The following table shows the average rate of discount at the Imperial 
Bank, the Berlin Exchange (private discount) and the Central Prussian 
Bank (rate of favour). 

We think it will be interesting to give also the figures in the reports 
up to 1907 for the average rates the affiliated banks would have had to 
pay the Central Bank of Prussia, if they had profited by the whole amount 
of their credits in current account and discount granted on the security 
of their liability. 


(i) When the deposits of a bank exceed the amount of credit opened to it in current 
account, the Prussian Central Bank obtains feu it, at its request, the most profitable in¬ 
vestments in bills of exchange of the first rank or renewals. 
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Average Rates of DiscouM. 



Zmpeilal 

Bank 

Bertln 

Ocntfil Bask of Proiaia j 

Yetr 

Buctiangt 

(Bate 

Bate 

Za caae of OomiMe UHUaatloai 

of the Cieaita Opened 

(OflBdal 

Bate) 

for 

Private 

ZMaooimt 

of 

Favosr 

on Qonditiona 

of 

Favomr 

not on 

of Pavoor 

1895. 

3 - 5 * 

2.67 

— 

3 - 

— 

1896. 

3-79 

3*5 

3-79 

3.01 

— 

*897. 

3-74 

3.06 

3-74 

V 

3-05 

— 

4898. 

’ k 

4-57 

3.88 

4-37 

3.68 

— 

1899. 

524 

4-57 

5-i8 

. 4.04 

— 

Z900. 

510 

4-15 

4-85 

4.07 

— 

1901. 

3-73 

2.66 

3-59 

3.53 

— 

Z902. 

3-43 

2.27 

3-33 

3.41 

3.68 

1903. 

391 

3*7 

3.70 

3.60 

3-91 

1904. 

413 

2.96 

3.82 

3.67 

4.13 

1905. 

4.20 

3*3 

3.89 

3 - 7 i> 

4-35 ‘ 

1906. 

3-41 

4-33 

438 

396 

3-41 

1907. 

6.01 

5.02 

3.38 

4-34 

6m 

1908. 

4*7 

2,94 

3.67 

1 — 

— 

*909. 

407 

3.07 

3.66 

— 

— 

Z9IO. 

438 

338 

3-97 


• — 

1911 . . t . . . 

4-53 

369 

4.09 


— 


As the afBliated *iK>t take ftfU advantage of the credits 

opened to tfaetn. and nathrally prefer the form which is at the moment ' 
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most advantageous,, the interest re^y. paid by them is lower than that 
indicated in the two last columns oLthe above table. 


Average Rates of Interest Really Paid (yr^ the Credits Given. 


Year 

Rural 

Banks 

Urtxuk Banks | 

Current Account 

XMlOOAllt 

Cnment Account ' 

IMscount 

1906 . . . 

3 65 % 

4.83% 

3.89% 

418% 

1907 ^ . . 

3.68 » 

5.62 * 

3-83» 

4.76 » 

1908 . . . 

3.51 » 

4.01 » 

3.63. 

3-43 » 

1909 . . . 

3-53 » 

3.65 » 

3 58 » 

3*51 » 

19x0 . . . 

3 55 » 

4.04 1 

3-57 » 

375 » 

1911 . . . 

3.55 • 

4 33 * 

3-59 » 

4.07 s 


. This table includes%ll the banks which have received credit, without 
distinguishing those that have received favourable treatment. It is, how- 
ever, well to make this distinction in or/der to see at what rates the banks 
that have promised exclusive dealing obtained their credits. The reports 
only supply the information for certain years. 


Average Rates af Interest Really Paid. 


Year 

By Banks 

RecelTlng Treatment of Favour 

By^Banks H 

Not Receiving Treatment of Favour || 

Rural Banks 

Urtiaa Baoka 

Rural Banks 

UrtNui Banks | 

Current 

Account 

l>iicount 

Current 

Aoocmnt 

Discount 

Current 

Aoocunt 

Discount 

Current 

Aecoout 

Discount 1 

1906. . 

3 - 5 % 

4-22% 

3 * 5 % 

3-5 

6.62% 

5.58% 

6 - 93 % 

■ 

1907 . . 

IB 

513 » 

35» 

3.3 

6.34» 

6.05» 

6.01 s 

5 98. 

1908. . 


3.28 » 

3-5 » 

3 -i 

4 ' 5 » » 

4-39 » 

4-93 » 

5-45 » 

1909. . 

itfll 

3.T6 » 

3-5 » 

3 -- 

4.42 » 

4.13 » 

4.04 ■ 

371 * 


From these tables we see that the conditions offered by the Central 
Bank* of Prussia are more advantageous than those offered by otheribauks. 
Vet it must be taken into considemtion peasants and artisans 

pay higher rates on account of th|e mtesrveUticm of the federating Hanlrff 
and local banks. 
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§ 4. OperaUoas with the Sanke ia connection with the Z,andechaften 
or SItterechaften and those founded by the Brovinoes. 

The business the Central Bank of Prussia conducts with these in¬ 
stitutions is not of great importance. The total credit opened by it in 
1911 with the 8 bai^ in connection with the Landschaften and the six 
similar institutions founded by the provinces in relations with it, amount¬ 
ed to 10,280,000 marks, 5.9 million marks in current account and 
4,380,000 in discount account. This credit is proportioned to the capital 
with which the corporations founding them have endowed them. 

The following table gives the principal figures of their business opera¬ 
tions with the Central Bank of Prussia. 


ToUl Ificas 

Loans on ICaich 31st * 

(^d of Working Year) 

Deposits 

In 

Current Account 

(Match sxst) 

Tour 

Cntfent 

Acooaiit 

Advances 

on 

Security 

Tear 

Loans 

Current 
Account ^ 

Advances 

on 

Security 

igox • • 

83 .X 78 

141 

1902 

a a 

i,6ii 

_ 

4 »I 54 

1904 . . 

35.914 

129 

1905 

a a 

1.464 

— 

949 

1907 . . 

33.273 

3 t 929 

1908 

a a 

2,041 

460 

XI9 

1910 • • 

49.227 

1,007 

19x1 

a a 

- 2.127 

— 

306 

1911 . • 

4 ft 732 

441 

1912 

a a 

2,684 

— 

118 


We see by the figures for 1911 that the credits granted have been 
taken little advantage of. We have not shown the discount business, 
because it has completely ceased. In 1901 it amounted to 905,000 marks, 
in 1902 to 773,000 and in 1903 to 59,000 marks. Since then only one bill 
was discounted, in 1907, for 30,000 marks. 

The part played by these institutions on the credit market is, besides, 
of small importnce. They serve chiefly for banking operations for the 
organisations by which they have been founded. 

{ 5 . OfietmUota with the 0*ringm Baahe, Commauee end Mieeelleneoum 

Cuetomen, 

The number of Savings Banks and Communes in relation with the Cen¬ 
tral Bank of Prussia has constantly increased, especially since 1907. From 
X7X on March 31st., 1897 it rose to 429 on March 31st., 1907 and to 917 
on March 3isti, 19x2. 
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The Central Bank of Prussia above all offers them a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for the temporary investment of their available funds. Since 1907 
it has undertaken to transfer deposits from one bank to another without 
charge and with no loss of interest. 

It 'grants them, besides, loans on the security of stock etc. 

Many savings banks and communes have also recourse to it for pur¬ 
chase of securities and investments in bills of exchange of the first rank. 

The miscellaneous customers consist of independent co-operative so¬ 
cieties and persons. On March 31st., 1912 their number was 550. The 
Central Bank of Prussia accepts deposits from them and grants them 
loans on security. When the condition of its business permits, it also 
discounts their colmmercial bills. 

All these operations, equally with the investment of money on the Ex¬ 
change, in private discounts or renewals, and loans from the Imperial 
Bank or other banks are, however, for it merely accessory operations, to 
facilitate the accomplishment of its principal task. As we have already 
said in our general account (§ 2.), it is not and does not wish to be an ord¬ 
inary bank. That does not prevent its relations with the savings banks 
being important in themselves, for the customers of those banks belong 
principally to the town and country middle classes and the work of the 
Central Bank of Prussia is essentially one for the encouragement of the 
middle classes. 

Here are the principal figures indicative of the importance and de¬ 
velopment of these operations. 


Year 

(xtt April-3xtt lliafch) 

Advancea on Security 

Balance of Onoslti 
at the End af the 
Working Yeats 
(3i8t. March) 
WithdiawaUe 

to Savings 

Banks etc. 

to other 
Customen 

Total 

Balance 

( 3 X 8 t 

March) 

Total 

Balance 

( 3 »t 

March) 

on 

Demand 

on Notice 


Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 


of Marks 

of Marks 

of Marks 

of Marks 

of Marks 

of Marks 

1897. 

9,22X 

800 

1,278 

213 

9 A^i 

755 

1901 . 

5 . 7 « 

740 

6,852 

359 

24.363 

8.934 

1905. 

21,052 

3.950 

17.002 

867 

21,378 

2.372 

1909 . 

63,838 

".139 

18,233 

*.361 

38443 

57,298 

1910 . 

49.878 

8,860 

23,671 

1.282 

38408 

40.874 

X9XZ. 

76,674 

15,020 

10,552 

3.094 

42.5” 

39*895 
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BiUs of Exchange . . . . 

. . 31st. March, 1902 

1906 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Discounted to Various Customers (Thous- 1 

ands of Marks). 47,956 

38,221 

29,078 

\ 

00 

00 

22,526 


§ 6 . General Survey, 

Having now treated in detail the principal operations conducted by 
the Central Prussian Bank with the various groups of its customers it will 
be well to give a table showing its total business. 

The total amount of its operations has greatly increased. From about 
two thousand million in 1897 it rose to four thousand million in 1900, 
to eight thousand million in 1902, twelve thousand million in 1905 and six¬ 
teen thousand and three hundred and ninety eight milliori in 1911. These 
figures give an approximate idea of the growing importance of the instit¬ 
ution in the field assigned to it. 

The total of credits and debits has also greatly increased. From 
about 50 million marks on the 31st. March, 1897 it rose to 128 million on 
the 31st. March, 1902, to 152 million on the 31st. March, 1905. On the 
31st. March 1912, it was 187 million, after having been 216 million the pre¬ 
vious year. We give here the principal credit items, according to their 
facility of realisation, together with the debit items representing obligations 
towards third parties. 


Assets [Arranged according 


Ifivestments of First Rank 


Year 

(3iBt. March) 

In Hand 
and in Bonks 

Commercial Bills 

Treasury Bonds 

Operations in course 

Thous¬ 
ands 
of Marks 

% 

of Total 
Credits 

Thous¬ 
ands 
of Marks 

% 

of Total 
Credits 

Thous¬ 
ands 
of Marks 

% 

of Total 
Credits 

Thous¬ 
ands 
of Marks 

% 

of Total 
Credits 

1897 . 

1,642 

332 

2,242 

4-54 

MV 

■ 

521 

1.05 

1901. 

16,702 

16.58 

35,372 

3 - 5 II 

— 

— 

578 

0.57 

1905 . 

33.724 

22.14 

67.756 

44.48 

10,665 

7 - 

781 

0.51 

1909. 

38,686 

24.65 

50.834 

32-39 

2.931 

1.87 

1.457 

0.93 

1910 . 

70,171 

3514 

40,272 


3.077 

1-54 

1.373 

0.69 

I9II . 

105.538 

48.79 

39.827 


3.077 

1.42 

2,621 

I. 2 I 

1912 . 

58.679 

1 

31-32 

38.938 


19.617 

10.47 

1.562 

0.83 
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Liabiwties [Obligations towards Third Parties Only), 


Year 

(axttt March) 

Credit 

Current 

Account 

Ddbts 

to 

Banka 

Deposits 

Total 

of 

Real Debts 

Credits 

in Current 

Account 
not utilised 

Total 

I 4 abilities 




(Thousands of Marks) 



1897. 

851 

19.843 

8.441 

29,135 

4.638 

33.773 

1901. 

5.897 

17.645 

24.296 

47.838 

10,686 

58,524 

1905. 

9,138 

46,100 

4 O »033 

95,271 

23.766 

119.037 

1909. 

22,530 

1,707 

70.575 

94.812 

22,412 

117.224 

1910. 

7.446 

8,501 

95.740 

111,687 

16,560 

128,247 

1911. 

8.497 

38.252 

79,282 

126,031 

20,579 

146,610 

1912. 

2.139 

12,826 

82,480 

97.445 

15.779 

108,224 


In the following table we show the proportion in which the obligations 
towards third parties are covered by investments realisable at short date. 
We see from this that the fluidity of the assets of the Central Prussian 
Bank is excellent. 


the Facility of their Realisation). 


Investments of Sec<»d Rank 

Other Investments 

Total Cmdits 

(Thousands 

of Marks) 

Documents of Title 

Advances on Security 

* 

Credits in Current Account 

Real Estate 

etc. 

(Thousands 

of 

Marks) 

Thousands 

of 

Marks 

% 

of Total 
Credits 

Thousands 

of 

Marks 

% 

of Total 
Credits 

Thousands 

of 

Marks 

% 

of Total 
Credits 

11,790 

23.87 

8,256 

16.71 

24,941 

5050 

_ 

49,392 

18.471 

18.33 

2,127 

2.11 

26,286 

26.09 

1,024 

100,559 

25.177 

16.53 

2,901 

1.90 

9.247 

6.07 

750 

151,001 

27.645 

17.61 

13.377 

8.52 

17,084 

10.89 

1,217 

153,230 

44.861 

22.46 

14.684 

7-35 

20,234 

10.13 

M 53 

196.125 

29.063 

13-44 

12.765 

5-90 

17.659 

8.16 

1.897 

212,447 

20,466 

10.92 

20,855 

11.13 

22,152 

11.82 

1,825 

184,094 
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Relation between Investments and Obligations, 


Yean 

(3xst Maxell) 

Investment! of First Rank 

Investments of Second Rank 

Amounts 
(Thousands 
of Marks) 

% 

of Actual 

Debt 

% 

of ToUl 
Obligations 

Amount 
(Thousands 
of Marks) 

% 

of Actual 

Debt 

% 

of Total 
Obligations 

1897. 

4.405 

1512 

13.04 

20,046 

5396 

3925 

1901. 

52,652 

110.06 

89.97 

20,598 

43.06 

35-19 

1905. 

112,926 

118.53 

9487 

28,078 

29.47 

2358 

1909. 

93.908 

9905 

80.10 

41,022 

,4326 

35— 

1910. 

114.893 

102.87 

8959 

59.545 

53-31 

46.43 

I9II. 

151.063 

119.86 

103.04 

41,828 

33-19 

28.53 

1912. 

118.796 

121.90 

109.77 

41.321 

42.40 

38.18 j 


lyet us now glance at the financial results. 

The increase of the gross profits has been fairly regular. The general 
expenses have increased almost equally, but the net profits have been con¬ 
siderably influenced by gains or losses on bills and acceptances. The 
Central Bank of Prussia holds a large quantity of securities it has received 
as a special fund or bought as an investment of its available capital. These 
securities, although absolutely safe, are naturally subject to fluctuation 
in price. On account of the wonderful economic development of Germany 
which has entailed a rise in the general rate of interest, the price of securi¬ 
ties at fixed interest falls considerably in the years of great economic activity. 
The losses suffered under this head by the Central Bank of Prussia in the 
years 1895, 1896, 1898, 1899, 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1911 were 5,725,328 
marks, 1,381,744 marks in 1898 and 1899 and 1,768,372 marks in 1906 
and 1907. The increase in the quotations in the years 1900-1904 and 1908- 
1910 only compensated for this loss to the amount of 1,781,530 marks. 

It si chiefly for this reason that the interest on the capital of the so¬ 
ciety has not always been at the normal rate of 3 %. In 1895-1899 and 
1906-1907, it was 3,964,898 marks less. This is, however, more than made 
up for by the reserve funds, which in 1911 amounted to]*7.5 million marks. 
That is therefore untrue which has sometimes been said that the State 
in supporting the Central Bank of Prussia has made a present to the farmers 
at the expense of the tax payers. 
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MONOGRAPHS. 


Regional Organisation ot Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 

In the iitst number of our Bulletin for 1910 we published a monograph 
on the present state of agricultural co-operation in Austria and we showed 
the importance of the Regional Federations for co-operative organisations in 
Austria, 

We now begin the publication of a series of short monographs on these 
Federations by Dr, Otto Neudorfer, General Inspector of the General Feder¬ 
ation of Austrian Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 


I. — Agricultural Co-operation in Lower Austria. 

lyower Austria is, so to say, the cradle of the Austrian co-operative 
movement. Already in 1897 many credit associations of the Raiffeisen 
system had been founded in this province, under the form of declared 
co-operative societies of unlimited liability. The Provincial Agricul¬ 
tural Committee at once took action and gave its support to the fotmd- 
ation of the Raiffeisen Banks. Not only did it furnish certain sums 
to cover the initial expenses of various banks, but also, in 1889, it estab¬ 
lished its Bureau for Co-operative Societies, with the duty of extending 
the knowledge of co-operation and inspecting the societies already exist¬ 
ing in Ivower Austria. The Raiffeisen Banks, which here also form the 
fundamental basis of agricultural co-operation, have rapidly increased, so 
that, now there is no part of the province where a Raiffeisen Bank is not 
exercising its beneficent influence. There are 547 and the best elements of 
the rural population take part in their administration. The following data 
will show the economic importance of these banks. 
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At the end of 1909, the 536 banks in regard to which information could 
be obtained had 59,550 members. There are, therefore, on an average, ii 
members per bank. The amount of paid up shares was 848,000 crowns. 
That of the savings banks deposits was 74,753,946 crowns, or an average 
of 139,466 crowns per bank. The deposits in current account were 1,000,716 
crowns; the still outstanding loans amounted to 32,425,944 crowns and 
the reserve funds to 1,500,926 crowns. Each Raiffeisen Bank has there¬ 
fore on an average a reserve fund of 2,830 crowns. The rate of interest 
on savings deposits was from 3 to 4% % and most of the banks paid 4 %. 
On the other hand, the rate for loans was from 4 to 5 %% and most of the 
banks received 5 %. Altogether, the 536 banks in question realised 
142,763 crowns as profits. Their total business (outgoings and incomings) 
amounted to 86,115,940 crowns. 

The fact that most of the banks have very considerable surplus funds 
and that only a few of them, comparatively an insignificant number, are 
unable to find, in their own field, all the money they require was a reason 
for founding a central bank to invest their surplus capital at interest and 
to provide banks in need of fimds with loans in current account. ^ 

In this way the Central Bank of Eower Austria was founded as a de¬ 
clared co-operative society of limited liability. It began work on June 
1st., 1899. At the end of 1909 there were 538 Raiffeisen Banks and 198 
other agricultural co-operative societies affiliated to it. The shares of the 
Central Bank are 10 crowns each and entail each of them a liability of 200 
crowns. The Central Bank is organized on the model of the Central In¬ 
stitutes for Co-operative Societies in the German Empire. Its office is 
to act as clearing house for its affiliated societies, granting them credits, 
and receiving deposits at interest on request. Each society must purchase 
one share per every 25 members. 

At the end of 1910, the Central Bank had a share caapital of 66,500 
crowns. Its deposits in current account were 44,098,192 crowns ; its 
outstanding loans amounted to 7,725,918 crowns. The rate of interest 
on deposits was 4 %, that on loans 4^ %. The total business done by 
the bank in 1910 was 175,317,694 crowns. 

The institution of the Central Co-operative Bank of Eower Austria 
rendered the further development of co-operative organisation in that 
province possible, for this bank could make use of the surplus funds of all 
the Raiffeisen Banks there. In fact, at once the foundation of co-operative 
warehouses was begun. 

By vote of February 13th., 1896, the Diet of Eower Austria instructed 
the Provincial Agricultural Committee to study agricultural co-operation 
in Germany and to present a report on the means for its development 
in Eower Austria. This has been done. There was an opportunity of 
obtaining a great deal of practical experience, which it was possible at 
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once to apply in behalf of Austrian agriculture. The Provincial Diet, 
in fact, decided in 1899, develop co-operation on a large scale, by 
subventioning the co-operative warehouses established and encouraging 
the solid organization of the co-operative forces. 

First of aU, rules were drawn up for the agricultural co-operative soci¬ 
eties. According to these, such societies must be general agricultural 
co-operative societies, so as to be in a position to devote themselves to 
a special branch of agricultural co-operation, while at the same time, 
extending their action gradually to the whole field of co-operative acti¬ 
vity. The importance of this was due to the consideration that if 
special co-operative societies were founded separately for sale of cereals, 
milk, wine, and fruit, and for purchase, too much energy would be expended 
merely on current business. 

Thus, the co-operative warehouses of Lower Austria were founded 
as agricultural co-operative societies of general character. It was after¬ 
wards for the general meetings of these societies to establish the condi¬ 
tions for the sale of cereals and agricultural produce. 

And in accordance with the decisions of the general meetings, the so¬ 
cieties were to undertake to store and sell the produce of the soil, especially 
the grain belonging to their members. The societies must especially 
concern themselves with the sale of this produce to the military adminis¬ 
tration and the purchase of good seeds. Each member who takes part 
in this branch of the work of the society is obliged to take a certain number 
of shares fixed at the general meeting, in accordance with the area he cul¬ 
tivates, and to sell a i)ortion of the grain he grows, exclusively through the 
medium of the society. The presidential board fixes the proportion every 
year. It may, besides, grant certain exceptions to this obligation. The 
cereals to be stored are placed in the co-operative warehouse as soon as 
they have been brought there. Note is taken of the gross weight. Then 
the grain is subjected to careful cleansing by means of machines the ware¬ 
house employs for the purpose. After this cleansing, the refuse is weighed 
with the sacks. The difference between the two weights is that of the 
grain stored. Deduction of i % is made for moisture and dust. The fiinal 
net weight is stated in kilogrammes. A deposit warrant is given for it. 
Each meml^er receives such a warrant and, at his request, may obtain, 
by virtiie of it, an amoimt on account the proportion of which is previously 
fixed at the general meeting. The society obtains the capital it requires 
for this, either from its own available funds, or by means of a loan from the 
Central Co-operative Bank of Vienna, or again from a neighbouring Raiffeisen 
bank previously selected for the purpose. The proportion of the above 
instalments is from 60 to 70 %, according as the general meeting shall 
decide. In this way the member of a co-operative society is no longer 
compelled to forced sales, however urgent his need ; he may wait imtil 
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the co-operative warehouse has sold the grain it has available, at the best 
price possible and at the moment deemed most suitable, on the condition 
of its accounting for it. However, the member may come to an agreement 
with the board of management as to the most suitable moment for selling. 
The sale is exclusively by weight. The proceeds are divided among the 
suppliers, in turn, on the basis of the net weight, taking into account the 
date at which supply was made by each member. The charges for weighing, 
storage, loading and unloading, are fixed by the presidential committee. 
These are generally deducted at the moment of selling. Further, there 
is an extra charge for storage, but only if, in consequence of special steps 
taken by the member, the term within which the sale would naturally 
have been made has been far exceeded. 

In accordance with these principles, there have been gradually foiuided 
in lA)wer Austria 21 co-operative agricultural warehouses. The first, 
established at Pochlam, in 1898, could hold about 60 truckloads. A cap¬ 
ital of 58,000 crowns was invested in it. 9 others were founded in the 
next year. Two of these latter required the investment of 200,000 crowns. 
In 1910 and 1911, ii others were founded. For 6 of these the capital 
required was from 150,000 to 200,000 crowns. To-day these 21 co-operative 
warehouses have a total number of 9,700 members. 

A few years after their foundation the situation of these co-operative 
warehouses was extremely critical. When the accounts for 1903 were 
closed, there were only 3 of them that could meet their expenses and pay 
interest. The others were unable. Of these^ 7 could not even meet their 
working expenses. In 1904 the total deficit of these societies was 563,000 
crowns. This critical situation was due to the members not having con¬ 
tributed sufficiently to the business, in money. They had only paid 
up 6 % of the invested capital and only 3 % of the total of the invested 
capital and working capital. The members then at first contributed 
insufficiently to the business ; and besides mistakes were made as to the 
employees engaged; the commercial concentration left much to be desired; 
then, and this is not a matter to be treated as negligeable, the conduct 
of the business was not what it should be. To face this situation of the 
warehouses, which threatened the whole co-operative action, the provincial 
agricultural committee had to take energetic measures. It is due to these 
that the co-operative warehouses have been able to show better results, 
so that in 1907 they were all of them working satisfactorily. 

Immediately after the foundation of the co-operative warehouses of 
Lower Austria, it was felt necessary to found a common central society, 
for purchase and sale, to occupy itself, on behalf of the co-operative soci¬ 
eties, with the sale of useful articles to its members, and facilitate the 
sale of their produce. 
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Thus a Federation of the Rural Co-operative Societies of Lower Austria 
was founded in Vienna, under the form of a co-operative society with lim¬ 
ited liability. By means of this Federation, almost all the produce of 
the members can be sold and all farm requisites obtained. The co-opera¬ 
tive societies have been in continuous relation with the federation. The 
centralisation thus obtained procured for these sodeties'not only a mat¬ 
erial advantage but a higher consideration than they previously enjoyed. 
The conferences the societies were previously accustomed to hold together 
ceased and speculators were finally convinced that they were no longer 
confronted only by co-operative warehouses on the market but by a large 
commercial organization. 

At the end of 1910, the Federation of the Rural Co-operative Soci¬ 
eties of I/)wer Austria had 20 members. The shares were 10 crowns each. 
The liability of members was twenty times their contribution. The a- 
moimt of goods sold by members was 8,129,633 crowns. The total 
business done was 49,669,284 crowns. 

The management of the co-operative dairies is simpler than that of 
the co-operative warehouses. 

Since 1898 the Diet of Lower Austria has been occupying itself with 
the co-operative dairies and that year voted the necessary funds for the 
purpose. It established several throughout the province. At the end of 
1910, their member was 249. In 1910 a central organization was foimded 
also for the co-operative dairies with the title of Niederoesterreichische 
Molkerei {Lower Austrian Dairy), under the form of a limited liability 
co-operative society. Its object was 1st., the treatment and sale of all 
the industrial produce of its members; 2nd., the provision of its members 
with the necessary plant for manufacturing this produce. Any society, 
the object of which is the treatment of milk, may be a member of this cen¬ 
tral co-operative society. All adhering societies must pay, in addition 
to an entrance fee of 2 crowns, an annual contribution of 10 crowns per 
litre of milk to be delivered daily. The liability is limited to twice the a- 
mount contributed. This dairy has founded at Vienna an establishment 
equiped with all the most modern appliances. For the purpose it obtained a 
subvention from the State of 80,000 crowns and a loan for the same amoimt, 
not at interest, from the province. At the end of 1910 the number of so¬ 
cieties adhering to the Lower Austrian Dairy was 127. The paid up shares 
amounted to 536,960 crowns. The value of the produce sold by the mem¬ 
bers was 5,019,903 crowns and the total business done was 123,345,325 
crowns. The Lower Austrian Dairy has 90 branches in Vienna. 

Ten viticultural co-operative societies were founded in Lower Austria 
but two of them have been dissolved. The remaining eight had 1,140 
members at the end of 1910. These societies have given satisfactory re¬ 
sults. The central co-operative society, founded in Vienna in 1908, under 
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the name of Niederosterreichische Winzerhaus {Central Co-operative So¬ 
ciety of the Vine-Growers of Lower Austria) was compelled to dissolve in 1907, 
on account of unfavourable circumstances. 

Besides the above, there are other agricultural co-operative societies, 
such as, for example, two milling societies, a society for the preparation 
of honey, the Lower Austrian Peasants' League, with 406 members, the ob¬ 
ject of which is the defence of the interests of the beetroot growers in 
view of the demand for this article on the part of the manufacturers. All 
these societies are under the control of the Provincial Delegation, which, 
as we have already said, has foimded a special Bureau for the purpose, 
the Bureau for the Inspection of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of Lower Austria. The organ of this Bureau was first the Landwitrschaft- 
liches Genossenschaftsblatt ffir Niederosterreich {Jourfial of the Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies of Lower Austria), For some years it has been 
the co-operative supplement of the official agricultural journal of Lower 
Austria that has been entrusted with this office. 

Dr. Otto Neudoerfkr 

General Inspector of the General Federation 
of Agricultural Co-operative Sofielies, 

Vienna. 
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Co-operative Fruit Growers’ Societies. 
I. — The Californian Co-operative Societies. 


Sources: 

Edward P. Adams. The Modem Farmer in hisButiness Relations. N. J. Stone Company. 
San Francesco Cal. 1899. A long and very interesting study on the Californian Fruit 
selling Associations and their origin forms the subject of Book VII of this work. 

G. Harold PowEll. Relation of Cold Storage to Commercial Apple Culture. Extract 
from the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture for 1903. 

G. Harold PowEll. The Handling of Fruit for Transportation. Extract from the Year¬ 
book of the Dep. of Agr., 1905. 

G. Harold powEll The* Status of the American I«emon industry. Extract the the Yearbook 
of the Dep. of. Agr., 1907. 

G. Harold Powell. Co-operation in the Handling and Marketing of Fiuit. In Yearbook 
of the U. S. Department of Agr., 1910. 

A. V. StubEnrauch. The Handling of Decidous Fruits on the Pacific Coust. Extract 
from the Yearbook of the Dep. of Agr., 1909. 

Dr. KArl Steinbruck. Der Eandwirtschaftiiche Wettbewerb zwischen West und Ost in 
den Vereinigten Staten von Nord-Amerika {Agricultural Competition between the Western 
and Eastern States of North America). In the Kiilm Archjv. Volume I, first number, 
1911. Berlin, Paul Parey, Bookseller and Publisher. 

Official Reports of the 19th,, 20th., 21st., 22nd., 23rd.. 24th., 25th., 26th., 27th., 28th., 
29th.* 30th., 31st., 32nd., and 33rd. Fruit Growers* Conventions of the State of Ca¬ 
lifornia, From 1896 to 1911. 

Report of the Californian State Agricultural Society for the Year 1910. Sacramento, 19ii. 

Report of the Californian State Board of Agriculture for the Year 19x1. Sacramento, 1912. 

Fra. B. Cross. Co-operaticn in California, in the Bulletin of the American Economic As¬ 
sociation, September, 1911. Princeion, N. J, 
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J. T. Moots, Co-operative Pniit Growing and Marketing, in Successful Farming, Dcs 
Moines, Iowa, February, 29x1. 

Raumanns. Das I^dwirtschaftUche Genossenschaftswesen der Vereinigten Staten. (Agf^- 
cultural Co-operation in the United States) in Mitteilungen der Deutschen l^andwirtschafts- 
Gesellschaft. 27th. January, 29x2, Berlin. 

We have been specially assisted in the following study by information received directly 
by means of letters, printed communications, press cuttings, reports of associations, etc., 
through the courtesy of Messrs.: A. V. Stubenrauch of the U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, E. J. Wlckson Decan, Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, College 
of Agriculture, University of California, Bockeley, G. Harold Powell, Secretary and 
Blanager of the California Citrus Protective I^eague, Z. W. Madeley, Secretary and Cashier 
of the ** California Fruit Exdiange **, S. Glen Andreus, Secretary and Manager of the 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, J. P. DargiU, Secretary and Manager of the Ca¬ 
lifornia Almond Growers' Exchange, and W. E. Sprott, Secretary and Manager of the 
Tulare County Citrus Fruit Exchange. 

To these gentlemen, as well as to others who have furnished us with valuable informa¬ 
tion on co-operation among fruit growers in the other States (which we shall make use of 
in a future article) we wish to express our most sincere thanks. 


{ X. Fruit Growing in California, 


I'he fruit industry, which is to-day widely diffused and thriving above 
all in the Western States, has made very great progress, especially in Cali¬ 
fornia. The produce of the Californian orchards have now conquered 
all the North American, as well as a large number of European markets, 
owing to their extremely abundant harvests. In fact, their yield in 1910 
could be estimated at 125,300,000 dollars. 

The classic country of gold has now become a land of agricultural 
wealth : the value of the harvest of the citrus fruits, was about 32,790,000 
dollars in 1910, exceeding the output of gold which in the same year was 
19,715,440 dollars, the average annual out put of the precious metal, since 
1848, the year in which its presence in California was discovered, up to 1910, 
being 24,579,993 dollars. 

Besides, in 1910,17,793,000 dollars worth of dried fruit, and 16,479,200 
dollars worth of fresh deciduous fruits (i) were sold, as well as 10,000,000 
dollars of preserved fruit, 4,452,000 dollars table grapes, 4,640,000 dollars 
raisins and 3,375,000 dollars almonds, walnuts, etc. 


(i) The General term deciduous fruit denotes the fruit of plants that lose their leaves 
in’ winter, such as pears, apricots, cherries, strawberries, currants, and plums. They 
are called deciduous to distinguish them from the citrus fruits, produced by. eveigren trees. 
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Now a large part of this enormous production is placed on the market 
and sold by fruit growers' co-operative societies. Without the work of 
these latter, fruit ailtivation woiild not have attained such a development; 
for co-operation here plays an essential part in helping the fruit growers 
in every way to overcome considerable ^fficulties of every kind. 

The object of this study is precisely to show the importance of these 
associations, briefly setting forth the conditions which determined their 
foundation, the first attempts and finally the wonderful progress they 
have made. 


§ 2 , The Conditions which rendered Co-operation among the Californian 
Fruit Growers Necessary. 


It seems that it is the destiny of Cahfomia to exercise a singular fas¬ 
cination over the human mind. ‘'The charm of its climate," says E. F. 
Adams, “ the fertility of its soil, the characteristics of its topography, 
its flavour of old buccaneering legend, culminating in the wonderful rom¬ 
ance of the annexation and gold-seeking epoch, combined to insure it 
such an amount of gratuitous and enthusiastic advertising as no country 
and no commimity ever before received. The romance of the gold era 
was followed by the romance of the wheat era, with its great farms, whose 
furrows were miles long .... and whose soil, fabled to be of inexhaust¬ 
ible fertility, yielded stores beyond measure to the granaries of the world, 
this, in turn, was followed by the fruit idyll, far more attractive than the 
wheat industry and, for a time, surrounding California with a halo of 
rural blessedness which was a lure to the world " (i). 

The truth with regard to this last legend was that some Californian 
farmers had made a success of fruit cultivation, forwarding their produce 
to local markets or as early or fancy fruit to more remote markets. No¬ 
thing more was wanted to make people speak of a new source of marvellous 
wealth in California; and new Hesperides' gardens were imagined spon¬ 
taneously producing immense quantities of fruit. 

The same thing happened then in California that has so frequently 
occurred in the case of new countries, above all in the 19th. century.: the 
fancy of some created a legend by which others, endowed with practical 
ntelligence, were able to profit. The latter were principally represented 
in California by the railway companies, which, besides the profits they 
reaUsed in transport, also contemplated the sale of land, of which they had 
obtained ample concessions, as well as all sorts of men of business, land 


(i) See E. F. Adams, The Modem Farmer, Book seventh, pp. 434 et seqq. 
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speculators, etc. All these set themselves to embellish the legend by act¬ 
ive, clever and often even unscrupulous advertisement. The climate 
of California, and the fertility of the soil were chanted ecstatically. Fabul¬ 
ous profits were held out; whoever, even without technical agricultural 
knowledge, invested a small sum in the purchase of a farm for the cultiva¬ 
tion of fruit, would, in a few years, if not positively enrich himself, at least 
be able to pass the rest of his life in comfort. 

These attractive promises could not fail to impress many already 
disposed to believe. Thus, a strong current of aspiring fruit growers 
began to turn towards California. This current only increased the stream 
of agriculturists emigrating from East to West. This emigration, which 
has been one of the characteristics of agriculture in the United States for 
the last thirty years, still continues to-day and at times haS assumed the 
appearance and importance of a real exodus. The consequence is that 
if the East often presents the desolating spectacle of uncultivated fields 
and abandoned houses, the Western States, although labour there is dearer, 
and great centres of consumption are fewer, have seen their population 
increase considerably and the area under cultivation extend more and more. 

California was of course bound to absorb a large part of this flood of 
emigrants, both on account of its real wealth and in consequence of that 
attributed to it by the fancy of some and the advertisements of others. 
So that the fruit legend found, as soon as it was made known, ready listeners; 
not only a large number of Eastern farmers, who had not been successful 
on their own land, were ready, in the enterprising spirit of the American 
farmer, to change their country and kind of farming, but the same road 
was thronged by a mixed crowd of various ranks of society, above all the 
dreamers, the socially disinherited, the disappointed from the towns — 
employees, clerks, accountants, etc. — who saw an opportimity for aban¬ 
doning the obscure life of the office or back ofiice in the cold and foggy 
towns to go and make their fortune rapidly and easily in the coimtry of their 
dreams, where the mountains were of gold, the air warm and perfumed with 
flowers, where, under a marvellously pure sky, fruit ripened in abundance. 

The number of new fruit growers who betook themselves to California, 
consisting of these various elements, soon increased and was added to by 
the local farmers who, without giving way to the same dreams as the new 
comers, had seen the success of their predecessors in fruitgrowing and de¬ 
sired to follow their example. 

Californian agriculture underwent a profound transformation and fruit 
growing, which up to this had had but a limited development, now assumed 
very great importance for the whole State. 

Large areas of land were cut up and turned into orchards. Those 
who had no land of their own bought; those who had land converted their 
fields of grain and pastures into orchards. It was a sort of mania by which 
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all were attacked : we may say there was not a farmer who did not aspire 
to have his fruit garden. The conviction was so general of the certainty 
of a profit, that even the large banks and many capitahsts, forgot their 
habitual prudence and were induced to grant large loans on mortgage 
on orchards, often attributing to them rather the value their owners hoped 
for them in the future than that they actully possessed. Thus a large 
number of interests came to be centralised in fruit growing. 

But too often these hopes were illusory: the edifice raised could not fail 
to be soon shattered. First of all the improvised fruit growers had to 
recognise, that, even with an extraordinarly favourable soil and climate 
like those of California, fruit growing requires technical skill and very 
great experience, because one is not born a fruit grower any more than 
one is bom a poet, and the garden of the Hesperides producing fruit spon¬ 
taneously only exists in the imagination and, in reality, the produce of 
the soil must be obtained at the cost of labour and money. 

Yet this was not a difiiculty of a kind to discourage willing workers; 
the majority gave themselves up to assiduous and persistent labour, ac¬ 
quired the necessary experience and obtained good results. 

However, this difficulty overcome, another arose and e\*tin became 
excessively serious in proportion as the quantity of fruit produced increased, 
namely the necessity of finding a market: for it was not enough to produce 
the fruit; it had also to be sold. Thejfirst fruit growers solved the prob¬ 
lem easily enough since, the local consumers, taking a considerable part 
of their produce, they sent the rest to the Eastern markets. But the 
local markets soon could only take a very small proportion of the increased 
production. There remained the large markets of the Eastern States, 
the populous centres of which were capable of a greater consumption. 
But to reach these markets, immense distances had to be crossed, with 
heavy railway charges for transport. Now the early fruitgrowers had 
been able to do a good business, because they had sold their produce as 
luxuries, or almost such, receiving rather high prices in consequence : 
so that, after deduction of the railway charges, there was a large margin 
of profit. However, competition, not only due to the increased produc¬ 
tion in the interior of California, but also to the fact that many farmers 
in other Western States had also given themselves to fruit growing, while 
at the same time fruit continued to be imported from Europe, soon caused 
a disastrous fall in prices. Mr. Adams gives some interesting particulars 
on the subject: for example, the price of prunes fell rapidly from 8 or 9 
cents per pound to 5 and 4 cents, which was already a loss for some fruit 
growers, and then to 3% and 3 cents, that is to a third of the former price. 

Besides the expense of carriage, there was another difiiculty due to 
the immense distance between the place of production and that of con¬ 
sumption, we mean the almost insuperable one for independent producers 
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of knowing the conditions of the markets, the prices, the requirements of 
consumers, the good faith of purchasers. Consignments of fruit were oft¬ 
en sent as a risk to markets already overstocked, and they had to be aban¬ 
doned or sold at a ruinous loss, whilst on other markets it was not possible 
to satisfy the demands. There was a general ignorance as to what classes 
of fruits would most easily meet the public taste, and wlich could most 
successfully resist the competition of similar produce from other States 
or from abroad. Finally, no steps were taken to open new markets as the 
production increased, or at least this was not done to the necessary degree. 

The result of this general want of organization was that if the farmers 
sent their goods on their own account, they ran the risk of having to sell 
them very cheap or not at all; and again of falling into the hands of 
dishonest purchasers who might refuse them on any pretext, or offer lower 
prices than those agreed on, and, in the worst hypothesis, not pay at all. 
Finally, if desiring to escape from these difl&culties, the farmers employed 
intermediaries, or commission agents, they would have to accept the 
prices fixed by these. Next it happened of course that with honest 
intermediaries there were mingled a number of greedy and unscrupulous 
speculators and clever men of business, only waiting to take advantage of 
the farmers in their extremity. 

However, on account of the tumultuous haste with which fruit growing 
had to a large extent been resorted to in California, there were very many 
who had bought their land on credit or who, with the conviction of making 
rapid profits had commenced farming without money of their own, or who, 
for other reasons, had contracted loans. The interest had to be paid and the 
date of maturity met, and consequently they had to sell their farms for 
what they could get. These forced sales, becoming frequent, contributed 
to keep prices very low, so that the richest fruitgrowers could not hold 
out. This state of things favoured the intrigues of dishonest merchants, 
but, on the other hand, in view of the conditions of the market, even honest 
merchants often could not pay the farmers such prices as would leave them 
a profit. It thus came about that the farmers traced the origin of the 
evil to the intermediaries and merchants who fomid themselves exposed 
to general execration. 

Not only did the radiant illusions of rapid profits and large fortunes 
vanish very swiftly, but it even became a very difficult problem to make 
even a modest profit by fruit growing. Often the gain did not suffice 
to pay interest on the mortgages. The value of the land converted into 
orchards fell itnmensely ; and the owners dared not sell, because, in view of 
the value of land after the crisis, and the prices offered by buyers, they 
would have had to sell at an enormous loss. 

This state of things became intolerable and the fruit growers were 
not alon^ in suffering, since, as we baye seen, the interests of a whole group 
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of banks, capitalists, railway companies, etc., were involved in fruit cul¬ 
tivation, which was now one of the most widespread of Californian indus- 
tires; so that the crisis in fruit tree farming threatened the economic 
life of the whole country. 

On looking for remedies the necessity was seen of uniting the scattered 
forces of the fruit growers, who, up to then, had been mutually destro)dng 
each other by ruinous competition, and of leading them to the conquest 
of new markets, and the surmounting of the various diflSculties confront¬ 
ing them. All the great economic forces of the country feeling their in¬ 
terests menaced by the crisis in fruit growing, supported the movement, 
which soon became general in the country. The CaUfomian fruit growers 
were now ready for co-operation. 


§ 3 . The First Co-operative Societies» 


However, if the need of imiting their various forces in large co-opera¬ 
tive societies was felt imperiously, it was a long and difficult work to effect. 
A series of attempts and struggles preceded it. 

Compared with other men, the farmer is generally of an individualistic 
mind, more averse to innovation, more suspicious. It must be added in 
this case that in California many had taken up fruit farming with the hope 
of making a fortune by it, and if, on the one hand, co-operation offers more 
regular profits and diminishes the risks, it also dimishes the probability of 
extraorinary gains. For this reason, it was more difficult to start co¬ 
operation in California than elsewhere and it was only under the pressure 
of the most imperious necessity that a solid and lasting organization of 
fruit growers could be formed. 

A first rudimentary form of co-operation had consisted in collective 
shipment, sometimes resorted to by large producers, in order to avoid 
the risk of their goods remaining more or less time in the stations while 
the full truckload was being made up. When the founding of real co¬ 
operative societies was contemplated, the first fo feel the necessity were 
the producers of perishable fruit, for their goods required rapid and 
immediate despatch, as well as a more certain organization for selling. 

In 1885, after various preliminary meetings, composed of an enthus¬ 
iastic crowd of fruit producers, the California Fruit Union was founded 
with the brightest hopes and a share capital of 250,000 dollars was 
voted to be susbscribed by members at the rate of a dollar per every acre 
of land they possessed. 

However, if at the meetings all went well, and all appeared easy, 
simple and sure, the difficulties began to be felt when it became necessary 
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to produce the money for the shares, and to entrust the business to the 
Society. Then, the warmest enthusiasm was followed by icy indifference. 

It was however necessary to overcome this difficulty also, and a work of 
active propaganda was begun for the purpose, not only by printed commun¬ 
ications, letters, etc., but also by visits made by the emissaries of the 
society to each farmer individually. Although this last method was the 
most efficacious, it often took hours and hours of discussion, and explan¬ 
ation before a new member could be induced to join. Although the pro¬ 
paganda was largely made gratuitously by volunteers, the expenses occas¬ 
ioned were very high and absorbed a large percentage of the contributions 
of the early members. 

Yet the founders did not allow themselves to be discouraged ; they 
fought and conquered : so that in the end the society was able to begin 
work and was not slow in giving excellent results. In 1886, the sales 
effected amounted to 345,416.98 dollars; in 1887 to 675,864.44 dollars; 
in 1888 to 773,117.42 dollars, and a year later to 1,501,023.56 dollars. 
The business went well until 1893. But in 1894 various causes led to the 
dissolution of the association. These were, on the one hand, defects in the 
organization and management, the work of such a society being extremely 
difficult and complicated and requiring in its managers, great ability, 
business experience and energy, together with consummate tact, a 
knowledge of the markets, of the produce, etc. Besides, the inexperience 
of the early days contributed to aggravate these difficulties, giving rise to 
uncertainty and error. Add to this the bad faith of members who sold 
a portion of their produce clandestinely, that is not through the medium 
of the society, thus entering into a disloyal and dangerous competition with 
it, a competition the effects of which were aggravated by the timidity or 
dishonesty of some who held aloof from the society either because they 
had not the courage to entmst their business to it, or sought to profit by the 
advantage it offered, without being ready to bear the burdens it imposed. 

The agencies and middle men, finally, made Underhand war against 
the new association, the work of which they tried to obstruct in every way, 
alluring away sellers by the offer of higher prices, exciting dissensions among 
the members, inspiring distrust of the work of the managers and occas¬ 
ioning defections. Thus the society, through this new competition, lost 
the command of the market. Its business, reduced in this way, only re¬ 
quired a slight shock for its ruin. 

The same causes of failure have recurred in the case of many Cali- 
fonian fruit growers' associations, especially in the early days, for exam¬ 
ple in that of the Raisin Growers* Association, one of the largest fruitgrow¬ 
ers' asociations there has been in California. This society was founded 
in 1898 when a severe crisis threatened the raisin industry. It soon ob¬ 
tained such excellent results that it succeeded in raising the price of raisins 
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ftom 3/4 cjent per pound to which it had fallen, to an average of 3 34 
cents per pound. 

The history of the first Californian fruit producers’ societies is very 
instructive. It shows that these societies were only founded under pressure 
of the greatest necessity, that they often disappeared as soon as conditions 
improved, and that finally it was only after painful experience that their 
utility was understood and that they were able to attain their present 
magnificent development. 


§ 4 . Present Work of the Californian Prnit Growing Co-operative Societies. 

We have already mentioned some of the causes which led to the found¬ 
ation of fruitgrowers’ co-operative societies in California, where, the fniit 
market, having long ceasc*d to he local in order to become chiefly a market 
of exportation both to the other States of the Union and abroad, diffic¬ 
ulties of various kinds arose on account of the distances between the loc¬ 
alities of production and of consumption, and were sometimes almost 
insurmountable for individual growers. We have, with regard to this, 
mentioned the disastrous consequences due to ignorance of the markets 
when dealing with growers of other regions, middle men and unknown cus¬ 
tomers. But the very fact of the distances to be crossed, journeys of se¬ 
veral weeks over thousands of kilometres, through appreciable variations 
of climate, makes the greatest speed with the least expense possible a 
necessity for the producer. In this respect the work of the co-operative 
societies is also of the greatest utility, as, if the fruit of a single farmer 
hardly suffices to fill one truck and to justify its immediate departure, the 
thing is easy for many fniitgrowers united in a co-operative society, who 
thus benefit by the rapid despatch without having to pay the prices of the 
fast goods train. Besides, it often happens that associations, above all 
the larger ones, receive special consideration from the railway companies. 

However, it is not enough to have rapidity of transport in order that 
the fruit may arrive fresh and appetising on the market. Fruit have need 
of very careful and complicated treatment, from the moment they arc 
gathered until their arrival at their destination. This treatment includes 
various operations that may be grouped under the following principal 
heads : picking: grading : packing: precooling and refrigeration. The 
co-operative societies perform one or more of these operations and 
ultimately the princpal object, the sale. 

However, above all when the sales are made in the name of the society, 
it is the interest of the latter either itself to perform the greater part of 
the above operations, or when they are left to the producers to exercise 
a rigorous control, in order to avoid losses their inexperience or negligence 
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might entail. In fact, to give an idea of the frequency and importance 
of these losses, it is enough to say that a careful inspection of 40,000 oranges 
in January and February, 1905, showed that about 17 % of the fruit had 
been bruised by inexpert or careless handling. Thus to the same causes 
we must attribute the loss of from 50 to 75 % in a consignment of fruit, 
which leads not only to immediate loss but also to want of confidence on 
the part of customers in the fruit of certain growers, societies or entire 
regions. 

Another object at which the constant efforts of the societies and espe¬ 
cially the larger ones aim, has been to encourage the formation of types of 
fruit, that is to group the produce in class types, of size and quality, imi- 
form from year to year. This method greatly assists the work of the societ¬ 
ies, by making the types known on the markets, arid consequently 
gaining them a fixed group of customers, and simplifying the sale business 
at any distance of time or place. 

Consignments honestly packed increase the confidence of purchasers. 
They know that the contents are really as indicated, that is all fruit of the 
same flavour and size. This confidence makes the buyers often prefer a 
high price for a known brand to a lower price for fruit of unknown origin. 

This extensive and complete organization of associatons has perhaps 
been the chief reason why the western fruit growers and, above all, those 
of California, may now victoriously face the competition of the East¬ 
ern farmers, in spite of the more favourable conditions the latter enjoy, 
through their lesser distance from the great centres of consumption and the 
lower price of land and labour. 

Let us now briefly examine the work of the societies from the point 
of view of the different operations mentioned above. 

(A) Picking. 

^metimes this is done by the farmer himself, sometimes the society 
undertakes it. In that case it sends the member a gang of experienced 
pickers, provided with improved implements, generally paid by the day 
and not by the job, so that they do not do their work hastily, to the serious 
injury of the fruit. A foreman is sent by the society, to supervise the work, 
and see that the fruit is plucked at a certain degree of maturity and ac¬ 
cording to a certain system, etc. In other cases the picking is done by the 
fanner himself or by men in his employ, but under the supervision of a 
delegate of the association. 

(B) Grading and Packing. 

After picking, the fruit is divided according to size and quality and then 
packed. Here also the work of the assodations varies in extent; sometimes, 
it is the farmer who undertakes the work independently of the society, 
or in conformity with certain prescriptions or rules issued by it in order 
to obtain uniformity in grading and packing of fruit by different pro- 
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duoers ; sometiemes the society itself undertakes it, either sending its own 
staff to the various farms, or getting it done directly in its own establish¬ 
ments. 

In any case, the fruit prepared by the grower himself is examined on 
delivery by an inspector of the society, who verifies both packing and con¬ 
tents and in case of either not being in conformity with the rules, the con¬ 
signment is refused or classed as inferior quality. 

The boxes or barrels accepted bear a mark indicating the quality 
of the contents and serving at the same time as a sign of their examination. 

When these operations are performed directly by the society the 
producer sends the fruit as picked to the packing house (an estabhshment 
provided with special staff and implements) of the society, where they are 
graded (sometimes, by means of special machines, above all in the case 
of large quantities of fruit, as, for example, citrus fruits) ; the fruit is then, 
if necessary, washed again or cleaned etc. and finally packed. The sorting 
and packing is done separately by each farmer in the packing house, and then 
the fruit is despatched to the market in the name of the establishment. 
Or else all the fruits are pooled, and then sorted according to quality and 
size and despatched in the name of the society. The last process offers 
the advantage of greatly simplifying the sale operations of the society 
and giving the produce a maximum uniformity. But the system is dis¬ 
advantageous for producers of fancy fruit, or fruit of extraordinarily 
fine quality when they are confused in the mass with others. Therefore 
an association employing this method should be composed of members 
growing fruit of the same quality. 

(C) Transport, 

However, besides the above ojxirations, in order to stand long journeys, 
the fruit has need of another operation immediately before its despatch, 
namely precooling, as well as a well planned arrangement in the railway 
trucks. The fruit undergoes precooling before being forwarded, or after 
packing, and sometimes even before, in the packinghouse or in the trucks, 
through which a current of cold air is passed. Very many societies do the 
precooling in their packinghouses. 

(D) Sale, 

As soon as the goods arrive at the station of their destination 
they are geuerally received by an agent* of the society, who, if necessary, 
presents claims against the railway company. 

As a rule, this agent is also charged to supervise the fluctuations of 
the market, to send the proprietors requests for fruit within the time re¬ 
quired, to notify purchasers of the arrival of goods, to publish auction sales, 
to send the members or the societies the prices received, etc. Most of the 
sales are by auction, a system which has the advantage of the greatest 
rapidity. In other cases the fruit is sold by private agreement on the farm 
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This is above all the case in associations which have very uniform and well 
known types of fruit. It oten happens in these cases that in advance of 
the harvest the association notifies those concerned, by means of a special 
catalogue, of the probable quantity and quality of the higher grade of fruits 
that the association has for sale, so that the purchasers may make their 
bids immediately : the fniit is sold to the highest f. o. b. bidder (catalogue 
selling). Sometimes, lastly, the association delivers the whole or part 
of its produce to commission firms. The society charges a commission 
on sales made through its agency, on account of the expenses it has had to 
bear; in addition, sometimes, it charges a percentage, in order to form 
funds for the construction of packing houses, purchase of implements, etc. 

Some associations pack and sell not only for members but also for 
outsiders for payment. 

(E) Purchase of Accessories and Other Functions of the Co-operative 
Societies. 

Various co-operative societies, in the interest of their meml^ers, un- 
dertafce the purcliase of implements of labour, chemical manures, equip¬ 
ment for spraying and fumigation or packing material (boxes, nails, paper, 
etc.). Others concern themselves with the co-operative irrigation of orch¬ 
ards in dry districts, or with the fight against the parasites of the trees or 
the purchase of apparatus for protection against frost, etc. 

Let us finally add a few words on the 

(E) Constitution a'nd Management. , 

The Californian fruit growers' associations are constituted in various 
ways. They are sometimes joint stock companies, conducting operations 
on behalf of their members (fruitgrowers and sometimes also sellers, or one 
and the other) on the co-operative system. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
they are real co-operative societies, doing with no idea of gain, a certain 
work for their members and only taking from the profits the amount of 
their expenses. 

The number of votes to which members have a right varies. They 
have right to one vote each, without distinction, or to several in propor¬ 
tion to the area of the orchards they possess, or to the quantity of fruit 
delivered the previous year, or to the probable quantity of the next year's 
crop. 

The share capital is made up in equal amounts by members, or in pro¬ 
portion to their production or the area they cultivate. The management 
itself is constituted in different ways. Some offices are honorary ; others 
officers receive fixed salaries, or a commission on the business done, or 
both. 

Generally the members are bound to llie society by a contract the term 
of which varies, by virtue of which they must consign to it the whole or 
part of their produce. The rules of the various societies impose heavy 
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fines on those who sell clandestinely, in order to hinder a dangerous, and, 
as we have seen, often ruinous, competition on the part of the members 
themselves. 

After having shown the objects, the work and the organization of the 
Californian fruit growers' societies in their general outline, it only remains 
for us to speak of the work done by certain societies. Here, we must limit 
ourselves to simple examples, l^ecause there are no general complete stat¬ 
istics showing the course of co-operation among the fruit growers of the 
state. lyet us begin with an association, the largest of the kind in the Unit¬ 
ed States, and, certainly one of the most important in the world. 

§ 5 . The California Pruit Growers* pxchan^e. 

Although the cultivation of oranges in California began more than 
a century ago, it only began to assume large proportions in the course of 
the last thirty years. About thirty years ago the export of oranges amount¬ 
ed only to a few scores of truckloads. In 1910-1911 Soitthem California 
alone exported 43,585 truckloads of citrus fniits, (6,764 cars of lemons, 
and 36,821 of oranges, in 16,736,640 boxes). The annual value of consign: 
ments in recent years varies from 30 to 40 million dollars. More than 
130,000 acres of land have been transformed into orchards on which from 
100,000 to 150,000 persons are constantly employed. The production 
having increased in proportion, sale had to be thought of. In long years 
producers and sellers tried to organize in order to regulate the market 
prices. In 1888, the Pachappa Fruit AssQciaton was founded and soon 
followed by other societies of the same character. However, the results 
obtained by these speieties were not very favourable, so that, owing to the 
enormous production, the difficulty of selling increased still further and 
culminated in 1892-1893. 

It was then the idea arose of founding a large association as a remedy to 
the situation. On April 4th., 1893 the farmers of the State assembled at 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce to seek a means for the ‘‘marketing 
of all the citrus fruit at the lowest possible cost under uniform methods and 
in a manner to seaire to each grower a certain marketing of his fruit and 
the full average price to be obtained on the market for the entire season.” 

As then decided, a general organisation of the Californian fruit growers 
was proceeded with. In this federation a large number of local farmers' 
associations are united, and it associated them in district exchanges, in 
their turn grouped together in executive committees, with a representative 
per district. 

The work done by this organization in its first year was most useful 
and most extensive. It united about 90 % of the Californian fruitgrowers 
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and had offices and agents on the markets. Soon, however, defects began 
to be observed in the work of the co-operative society, dne principally 
to the inexperience of the managers. This occasioned a large number of 
resignations, so that in a short time only 25 % of the total production was 
sold through the medium of the society. 

However, as everybody now recognised the necessity of co-operation, 
it was decided to reform the organisation, and the foundation of the 
“ Southern California Fruit Exchange (October 21st., 1895) was proceeded 
with. The cultivation of citrus fruits now extending from the South 
to the whole of California, and its field of action being at the same time 
enlarged, in 1905 the Society became the California Fruit Growers' Ex¬ 
change .** 

The California Fruit Growers* Exchange, to which there now belong 
6,000 growers of citrus fruits, is organised on bases similar to those of 
the first federation of which we have spoken: that is to say, it groups local 
associations in District Exchanges, the representatives of which in their 
turn form a Central Exchange, The local associations are composed of grow¬ 
ers of a certain, region, who are neighbours of each other or grow the same 
class of fruit. The local associations have civil personality: they have 
generally their own packing houses, wdth the necessary equipment and 
implements for the preparation of the fruit. Sometimes, however, these 
packing houses are held on lease. 

Each member picks his own produce and takes it to the establishment 
of the society, where it is classified according to quality and, jn this way, 
generally pooled with that of the other growers. The society proceeds 
with the preparation of the fririt for despatch (washing, cleaning, etc.) 
and their packing. Each local association has its own brand, serving 
to indicate the origin and quality of the fruit. 

The associations, as we have said, are united in District Exchanges, 
sixteen in number, directing and controlling the work of the associa¬ 
tions and themselves forming the link between the latter and the Central 
Exchange ; questions of local and private interest are dealt with by the 
District Exchange, while the central organisation only concerns itself with 
those more important. 

The Central Exchange consists of a board of directors, composed of 
representatives of the local Exchanges, and meets every week to deal with 
the most important business of the society. With such an organization 
the decisions of the management are always, through the Central Exchange, 
the District Exchanges and the Associations, those of the producers them¬ 
selves who have always the right of supervising the whole work of the asso¬ 
ciation, and examining its books, accounts,^etc. The work of the associa¬ 
tion is carried on solely in the interests of the farmers : nobody, but they, 
has a claim to the eventual profits. The association sells the fruit at cost 
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price. The expenses of administration are covered by means of small 
cotnmission charges, deducted from the amount of the sales. 

The work of the Exchange specially aims at taking the trade in citrus 
fruits out of the hands of middlemen and speculators, so that the profits 
which would have been realised by them may go directly to the producers. 

In order to conduct its own sales directly and control the markets, 
the Exchange has founded, in all the principal centres of consumption 
in the United States and even in Canada and in Europe, special agencies 
directed by intelligent, active men, experienced in the fruit trade. 

These agents must devote themselves exclusively to the business of the 
society. Each of them has his own sphere of action in a certain region. 
The agents are paid at a fixed rate and at the end of the year receive in 
addition a premium proportioned to the sales effected, which contributes 
to keep them greatly interested in the business of the society and 
creates a profitable spirit of emulation amongst them. 

Besides the duty of conducting sales on behalf of the society, the 
agents have to keep it continually advised of the conditions of the market 
where they live and further furnish all information that may concern the 
farmers. 

Two general agents direct the work of the local agents and also make 
frequent inspections and visits for the purpose of controlling their work. 
The general agents have their offices at Chicago and Omaha. These ofi&ces 
are centres of information on the fluctuations of the markets and the 
conditions of demand and supply, and this information is every day tele¬ 
graphed to the agents and the Central Exchange at Eos Angeles. On its 
side, the Central Exchange every day telephones or telegraphs to the 
District Exchanges and the local associations any information it obtains, 
besides the instructions it thinks advisable to send the producers. Further, 
the associations, like the Exchanges, are every day informed of the place the 
trucks of goods sent have reached, the condition of the fruit, etc., so that 
they may dispose of them even at a distance and forward them to the mark¬ 
ets most suitable for their sale. 

Thanks to this sytem of information, the Exchange is in a position 
completely to regulate the trade in citrus fruits over an immense country 
like the United States, maintaining uniform pnces and preventing specu¬ 
lation to the detriment of the producers. 

For example, when the agent recognises the prices are about to fall 
on a certain market, he immediately advises the head office at Los Angeles; 
which arranges to diminish the quantity of fruit to be sent to that market, 
so that the prices rise of themselves. On the other hand, the agent knows 
when it is necessary to keep up the prices, as he knows the quantity of 
oranges, lemons and mandarines for sale, etc. 
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It is evident that the expenses of the careful treatment of the produce, 
in addition to those of this information service, are very high, but the 
business of the Exchange is so extensive that the expenses in the case of 
each box forwarded are slight. In recent years, in fact, the work done 
by the society, in packing and selling, cost on an average about 35 cents per 
box of citrus fruit, as compared with 50 and 75 cents, at the moment at 
which the Exchange began to work, and 40 or 50 cents asked by private 
contractors for packing alone. Besides, not only the producers, but also 
the consiimers, derive great advantage from the work of the Exchange, as 
through the suppression of the speculation of middlemen, they are able to 
buy the fruit at a price one third less than before. 

About 40 % of the Exchange citrus fruit is sold by auction at the place 
of consiunption. 

The greater part is sold by contract at the place of destination, at the 
current market price. 

The payment of the farmers is effected in a very simple way: the 
agent at the place of destination receives from the purchaser the price of 
the goods plus carriage and other expenses. He then forwards the amounts 
received to the Exchanges, wliich, in their turn, pay the producers, after 
deducting their expenses. 

The considerable advantages presented by this very thriving form 
of co-operation are shown by the constant increase of business, attested 
by the following figures : 


Years 

Total Number 
of Boxes Despatched 

Packages Despatched 

Percentage 


from California 

by the Exchange 


1895-1896 

2,545,200 

809,733 

32 

1896-1897 

2,649,000 

612,878 

23 

1897-1898 

5,091,408 

1,342,648 

25 

1898-1899 

3.477.936 

997.694 

28 

1899-1900 

6,436,858 

2.165.793 

33 

1900-1901 

8,809,714 

3.933.607 

45 

1901-1902 

7,035,080 

2,610,400 

37 

1902-1903 

7,915.760 

3.556,527 

45 

1903-1904 

10,500,684 

4,644,582 

44 

1904-1905 

about 11,280,676 

5,188,511 

46 

1905-1906 

9,824,918 

4,705,515 

48 

1906-1907 

11,286,000 

6,149,708 

55 

1907-1908 

11,836,865 

6,628,644 

56 

1908-1909 

14,518,047 

8,710,828 

60 


In the course of 7 years, from 1905 to ign, the Exchange sold about 
50,006,000 boxes of citrus fruit, for about 89,500,000 dollars. The losses 
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through errors in the transmission of money, etc., were only 6,000 dollars, 
that is to say about */x3oth of i %, which shows the excellent admnistra- 
tion of the society. 

The following figures show the amount of oranges, ‘lemons, etc., de¬ 
spatched each year, and the amount of the receipts, with the average 
price per case in California (/. 0. b,) and the losses. 


Years 

Boxes 

P. 0. B. Returns 

Average 

I^OBses 

— 


(dollars) 

(.dollars) 

(dollars) 


5,188,511 

7,124,377.00 

1-37 

458.04 

ICP5-5 

4.705,515 

9^936,497-00 

2.II 

00 

I 9 r)r )-7 

6,149.708 

12,268,755.00 

2.00 

.00 


6,628.644 

11.753.544-00 

1.77 

81.85 

191)8-9 

5,710,828 

Tt3,958.990-00 

1.60 

4.297-57 

1909-10 

7.578,801 

14,831,975.00 

1.96 

732.32 

191 )-ii 

10,842,831 

.ibont 20,579,560.00 

1.89 

.00 


49,804,838 

89,453,695.00 

1.80 

5,569.78 


In the season 1910-1911, the Exchange sold 10,842,821 boxes, or 
28,123 truckloads as compared with 7,878,500 boxes, or^i9,639 truckloads 
in the previous season, representing an increase of 43 %. Of the total 
amount of citrus fruit consumed in the interior of California, about 40% 
of the oranges and 35 % of the lemons had been placed on the market by 
the Exchange. 

The Frmt Growers* Exchange further proceeded in 1907 to the foimd- 
ation of a dependent society, the Frmt Growers* Supply Company, for the 
sale of accessories. 

The capital of this society is 500,000 dollars and consists of shares 
held by the various local associations of the Exchange, in proportion to 
the average number of boxes they handle each year. The work of the 
F. G. Supply Company has appreciably reduced purchase prices. In the 
season 1910-11 it supplied its members with 2,500 cars of shook, and 250 
cars of paper for wrapping the fnut, as well as nails, labels, etc. It also 
bought 250,000 dollars worth of fertilisers and other orchard supplies, 
materials for fumigation etc. 

Another branch of the society is formed by the MtUual Indemnity 
Compact, concerned with the mutual insurance of members' houses and 
farm buildings against fire. The premiums in this society are notably 
lower than is usual for fire insurance. 

The association has its own legal office for consultation in any differ¬ 
ences that may arise. 

Finally the F. G. Exchange also solicits the favour of the public for its 
produce by means of active advertisement for which 150,000 dollars are 
shown on the estimated expenditure for 1910-1911. 


4 
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§ 6. California Fruit Distributors, 


Whilst the California Fruit Growers' Exchange is the largest associa¬ 
tion in the State for the sale of citrus fruit, produced principally in Southern 
California, the California Fruit Distributors* Society is the largest for the 
sale of deciduous fruits (apples excepted) produced especially in Nortbem 
Califoniia. 

The Califonia Fruit Distributors* Society was founded in 1902 for the 
distribution of fruit on the markets. It performs the office of a central 
association and clearing house for the various societies* and private com¬ 
panies composing it. For this purpose it has inspection, information 
and sale departments. It has special offices on the principal maikets 
with paid agents who undertake the sales and advise the Central Manage¬ 
ment every day by telegraph of the state of the markets. For the most 
part they sell by public auction. To prevent the fruit arriving on the 
market damaged, or, in case sale is made directly to the consignees, to pre¬ 
vent their refusing it as defective or for that reason offering lower prices 
than those agreed on, inspectors carefully examine the fruit before despatch. 

The association now has a permanent information service, so as al¬ 
ways to be advised as to the production of other states and thus to estimate 
the effects of their competition, etc. In 1910, for example, the har\'est of 
peaches in Georgia was so abundant as alone to satisfy the demand on cer¬ 
tain markets. The Central Management of the C. F. Distributors there¬ 
fore avoided sending peaches to the markets ordinarily supplied from Geor¬ 
gia: on the contrary, it sent its fruit to other markets, so as to realise prices 
not inferior to the usual ones. 

Owing to the practical character of its system, this association has 
been able to attain a large development. It conducts operations on 18 
auction markets, in the large cities of the United States and Canada, and 
sends its goods to more than 200 markets of less importance. 

In 1910, the fruit despatched by the association filled about 12,000 
trucks. The association sells on an average 70 or 80 % of the deciduous 
fruit of the whole of Cahfomia (apples excepted). As the members are 
obliged to consign all their produce to the society, it is enabled to foresee 
more accurately what amount of goods it will have for sale. Finally, in 
view of the importance of its business, the railway companies are able 
to diarge it special rates both for fast carriage and for refrigeration, etc. 
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§ 7. TAe California Fruit Mrcohange* 

The California Fruit Exchange, is the successor of the California Fresh 
Fruit Exchange, It was founded in 1901 at Sacramento, for the sale of 
deciiuous fruits, especially of Northern California, and its business has 
constantly increased. In 1910, the fruit despatched by the association 
filled 1,512 tracks, and the total sales amounted to a million and a half 
of dollars. 

In its general outline the organization of the C. F. Exchange is similar 
to that of the Califonia Fruit Growers* Exchange. However, the local 
associations, associating the growers at the various shipping points 
along the railway lines, in the various forwarding centres, conduct their 
business under the guidance of their own board of directors, and by means 
of their own salaried officers who have to gather the fruit at the loading 
points, and supervise the loading of the cars and then turn over to the Ex¬ 
change the car with its bill of lading and accompanying papers to be handled 
for their account. 

Thus the Exchange is only a kind of central agency, undertaking 
despatch for the account of local fruit growers' associations, with which 
it has a special contract. About 20 local associations conduct their 
buvsiness through the medium of the Exchange ; they are distributed 
over a large area of the State of California. 

The returns to the fruit growers are made through the local as¬ 
sociations. 

The central sale agency, that is the California Fruit Exchange, is in¬ 
corporated under the laws of California and has a board of ii directors, 
besides its own employees and a salaried manager who may not become 
director nor receive any other oflSce in the society. The board of directors 
generally appoints an executive committee from among its members, con¬ 
sisting of the President, Manager, and Secretary, who have to deal with all 
urgent business that may have to be done, in the intervals between the 
monthly meetings of the board of directors. A confidential bank acts as 
cashier and all the financial business is carried on by means of cheques. 


§ 8. California Almond Growers* l^xchange* 


This association is one of the most recent, but is already thriving. 
It was founded in May, 1910 by the representatives of eleven local associa¬ 
tions for the purpose of regulating the sales of the walnut, almond, etc. 
growers of the state. Here also, the Exchange is an association of asso- 
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ciations ; it has civil personality and is founded on the principle of indi¬ 
vidual associations, that is to say with no idea of making gains, but only 
in the interest of its members. 

A certain percentage is deducted from the amount of each producer’s 
sales so as to pay the expenses of the association. Any balance is distrib¬ 
uted among the producers in proportion to the fruit each has supplied. 

This Exchange also is provided with an ample information service, 
as to the condition of the markets, the probable amount of production, 
both at home and abroad, so as to ensure uniform prices, etc. In its 
first year, the California Almond Growers’ Exchange sold 40 % of the wal¬ 
nuts, almonds, etc. produced in California. 

We shall not describe the work of the other impoitant fruit growing 
associations of California. We shall content ourselves with mentioning: 
the Fancy Melon Growers* Associations of El Centro, Heber and Calexico, 
the Santa Clara Fruit Exchange (Santa Clara), dealing especially with dried 
fruits, the Santa Anna Valley Walnut Growers* Association (Santa Anna), 
Escondido Citrus Union (Escondido), Colton Orange Growers* Association 
(Colton), Orange Growers* Association (Redlands), San Di'^go Farmers* and 
Fruit Growers* Union (San Diego), Tulare County Fruit Exchange (Porter¬ 
ville), Pomona Fruit Exchange (Pomona). 

What we have said will suffice to show the general organization and 
work of the Californian fruit growers’ associations and their great utility. 
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RUSSIA. 

I.—CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


I. The First National Congress of the Representatives of Popular 
Credit and Agricultural Co-operation in St. Petersburg. Proposal 
for a General Law on Co-operation in Russia. 


Sources: 

Proposal for an Order on Co-operative Institutions, Drafted by a Committee appointed at the 
ist. Congress of Russian Co-operative Societies at Moscow, 1908. St. Petersburg, 1912. 
Mantsbvitch K. a. : St Petersburg Co’OperMive Meeting, Zemskoie dielo [The Work of the 
Zemstvos) Nos 8 and 9, 1912. 

Merkoulov, a. Co-operative Movement in Russia. Viestnik Kooperatsii [Bulletin of Co-opera¬ 
tion) N®. 3. 19x2. 

International Co-operative Bulletin, N® 5, 1912. 


The first National Congress of the representatives of popular credit and 
co-operation was held from the iith./24th. to the i6th./29th. March, 1912, 
and attended by about 700 delegates of the co-operative and popular 
credit organizations and of the public and Government institutions. It 
was convoked by the St. Petersburg Division of the " Comittee of Credit, 
Savings and Industrial Associations, ’’ which had prepared the programme 
in anticipation. It had been first of all established that the credit and 
savings institutions alone should be represented at the congress, but on 
the proposal of the Minister of Agriculture, the representatives of agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies were also admitted, so that the distributive 
and urban co-operative societies for production were excluded from the 
meeting. 
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The following figures show the institutions represented; 

192 lyoan and Savings Co-operative Societies; 

189 Agricultural Credit Co-operative Societies; 

41 Agricultural Societies and Associations ; 

14 Co-operative Unions and Central Establish¬ 

ments of Co-operative Societies; 

49 Zemstvos and Popular Credit Banks of the 

Zemstvos. 

Amongst men of science and leaders of the co-operative movement 
present there were observed, MM. Tugaii. Baranowski, Issaev, Anziferov, 
Kaboloukov, Levitsky, Totomiants, Selheim, Lewits^y, Maximov and 
Merkulov. 

Let us also mention that of the private persons taking part in the 
congress, 59 were inspectors of popular credit. There were also a fairly 
considerable number of State functionaries. 

The Congress, which met under the presidency of State Councillor 
P. Issakov, was subdivided, for the facilitation of business and in order 
that time might not be lost, into three divisions. 

{a) The Creditj;Division, with S. de Borodaewski, Vice Director 
at the'|Department of Commerce as president. 

(6) The Agricultural Division, the president, M. Trofimov. 

(c) The Division of the Zemstvo Institutions, President, M. Karasin. 

Questions of great importance and of general character were studied 
and discussed in the plenary sessions of these three divisions. 

The most important question — vital for the development of co¬ 
operation in Russia — was the proposal for a general law on co-operation. 
Up to the present, the Russian legal regulations on co-operation only 
refer to co-operative credit societies, thus neglecting other branches of 
co-operation. The foundation of a co-operative society requires the spe¬ 
cial authorization of the Government of the province and of other author¬ 
ities, together with complicated formalities which evidently hinder the 
development of co-operative societies in Russia. 

The members of the Congress devoted the first day to discussing this 
proposed law and in the end unanimously passed the following resolution: 

“•The Congress, considering that neither the law of June 7th., 1904 
on popular credit establishments, nor the model rules in force, answer the 
requirements of contemporary life, considers a general law on co-operation 
which will encourage private enterprise, as indispensable.“ 

The 1st. Congress of Russian Co-operative Societies convoked in 1908 
at Moscow had already appointed a special commission to prepare a pro¬ 
posal for a law on co-operative organisations. 
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At the S. Petersburg Congress, this commission was able to pre¬ 
sent the draftjfinished with the assistance of the loan and savings and 
industrial co-operative societies. The details of the bill were laid before 
the Congress by E. de Hagemeister and, after examination by a special 
legislative commission, under the presidency of Prof. A. N. Anziferov, 
was, with a few slight changes, accepted by the Congress. 

This important proposal, the text of which we give below in extenso, 
defines the essential nature of co-oi^erative societies, and specifies the 
manner of their formation and contains precise provisions on the limits of 
liability and the organization of the various internal departments of the 
co-operative society. The deeds of constitution and the rules of the so¬ 
ciety must be deposited in the office of the registrar of the local law cotut, 
in order that it may be seen whether they are in perfect agreement with 
the legal provisions. When the society is once authorized, in order that 
it may be registered as a co-operative society, after the first general meet¬ 
ing, its rules and minutes must be presented to the local chamber of finance, 
the competent authority for registration in Russia. The co-operative 
society may be constituted with liability for all its members, jointly and 
severally, either limited or unlimited. For particulars we refer the reader 
to the proposed law reproduced below. Among other motions adopted 
by the Congress let us mention that desiring all co-operative unions to 
display greater activity and that of W. Perelechin declaring it necessary 
to found a federation of the various kinds of co-operative societies for the 
whole Empire. 

The credit division dealt with the work of the credit associartions, 
in several meetings. Let us mention the speeches of P. A. Smirnov, A. A. 
Valaiev, E. N. Toutnov, V. A. Kiltchevski and L. S. Zak. The division 
decided to submit to Government a resolution requesting authorization 
for the credit associations to trade in grain and other agricultural produce. 
A motion was also adopted inviting the Government to build grain store¬ 
houses. The division also expressed its desire that larger amounts be 
taken from the funds of the State Savings Associations, to be granted as 
loans to credit co-operative societies, so as to facilitate their foundation 
and the development of their work. It was also decided that the interest 
on loans granted by the State Bank to the credit co-operative societies 
must not exceed 4%. 

The discussions in the agricultural division principially related to the 
funds to be furnished to agricultural co-operative societies. The division 
recognised that the advances made in money to the co-operative societies 
by the State and the zemstvos, had been up to the present of a more or 
less exceptional nature, and that this must be considered as one of the prin¬ 
cipal reasons why Russian Agricultural Co-operation had had but a com¬ 
paratively small [development. The division passed a resolution for the 
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formation of a fund under the management of the Minister of Agriculture, 
out of which loans might be granted to agricultural co-operative societies. 
The division also adopted a resolution for the establishment of closer re¬ 
lations between the credit co-operative societies and the agricultural co¬ 
operative societies and the foundation of co-operative associations for 
collective farming. 

Another matter entered on the programme of this division was con¬ 
nected with the general principles of the propaganda of co-operative ideas. 
Among the speeches delivered on this theme we shall mention those of 
MM. Chimanovski and Mirolioubov. 

Finally, the agricultural division adopted the following resolution : 

The Congress expreses its desire for the publicafioin in Russian of 
the BtMetins of the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome, dealing 
with agricultural co-operation, the agricultural division recognising the 
great utility of these Bulletins for the advancement of the work of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation in Russia. ** 

The division of the zemstvo institutions had also a large number of 
important questions to deal with. Among the addresses delivered, let us 
mention those of Sokolov and Platonov, relating to the work of the zemstvos 
in the field of co-operation. The pressing matter of the popular credit banks 
of the zemstvos, last year so often discussed in the congresses of the re¬ 
presentatives of the zemstvos and of the co-operative credit societies, was 
also examined by this division (i). The* division concluded that such 
banks must be founded in every district where there are zemstvo instit¬ 
utions. The banks, which, up to the present, have granted credit to co¬ 
operative societies and to private persons, must in the future refuse it to 
the latter. The division, attributing considerable importance to the zem¬ 
stvos banks, expressed the desire that they should undertake the whole 
work of co-operative credit (foundation of co-operative societies, instruc¬ 
tion of the technical staff of these societies, opening of credits), and that the 
State should limit its intervention to giving credits to the zemstvo pop¬ 
ular credit banks, and to the general supervision of their business from 
the financial point of view, leaving the co-operative organizations to de¬ 
velop freely by themselves. 

The reform of the rules of the zemstvo banks formed the subject of 
an address by Higniakov. The Congress gave its unanimous approval to 
his proposals for the suppression of the paragraphs relating to credit to 
private persons and for the extension of the sphere of action of the banks. 

The Congress, in one of its sittings, celebrated the 4th. anniversary 
of the institution of the S. Petersburg division of the ** Committee of Credit, 

(i) With regard to this matter we lefer onr reader to the special study on the 
zemstvo banks in a preceding number of this bulletin. 
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Savings and Industrial Associations.'' State Councillor P. Issakov, Pre¬ 
sident of this division and, as we have said, also President of the Congress, 
read the report of the work accomplished by the division since its instit- 
tution, and the Congress adopted a resolution expressing its recognition 
of this fruitful work. 


Proposed Law on Co-operative Institutions. 

1 st. SECTION. 

Co-oPERATivK Associations. 

I. — General Provisions. 

Art. I. By a co-operative association shall be understood any group 
of an unlimited number of persons, which, under one name, proposes to 
provide for the requirements of the economic or industrial business of each 
of its members. 

Art. 2. Co-operative societies may be formed either for purposes of 
production, for sale or purchase, for credit operations or for other under¬ 
takings of an economic character. 

Art. 3. The co-operative society may be formed for one or for more 
of the objects specified in art. 2. 

Art. 4. Persons of either sex, as well as institutions which have civil 
personality may be members of the co-operative association. 

With the exception of the credit societies, any co-operative society 
may admit as a member any person 17 years of age. But members who 
have not attained their majority may not be elected as members of the 
administration nor of the councils, nor be appointed representatives or 
agents for the inspection of societies. 

Art. 5. Co-operative associations may unite in federations, the form 
for the constitution of which is given in the Ilnd. Section of the present 
law. 

Art. 6. The mutual relations of the members of the co-operative 
association, as well as the relations between the co-operative society and 
outsiders shall be regulated by the provisions of the present law ar.d the 
rules of the respective associations. 

The provisions in the rules may vary from those of the present law 
only so far as such variations shall be explicitly admitted in the text of 
the law. 
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II. — ConstitlUion of Associations. 


Art. 7. The rules of the co-operative association shall be deposited 
in triplicate in the office of the registrar of the local law court, in order 
that it may be ascertained whether they agree perfectly with the provisions 
of the present law. 

Within a month from date of deposit, the law court shall return to 
the founders two copies of the rules duly authorised, or shall communicate 
to them its refusal to authorize, with its reasons. 

Appeal against the decision of the tribimal of first instance shall be 
admitted, according to the usual procedure. 

Art. 8. The rules for which authorization is requested must contain 
the following indications: 

(i) the title of the co-operative association and the head quarters 
of its administration ; (2) the object for which it is formed ; (3) the term for 
which it is formed, if its object is of a temporary nature ; (4) the form to be 
observed for the admission of members and their retirement; (5) mode of 
forming the initial capital and other funds ; (6) amount of the shares, if 
there are shares; (7) method of inspection as well as of approval of the 
annual balance sheets and reports ; (8) composition of the Board of Man¬ 
agement, forms to be observed in the appointment of members of the board 
and term for which they are appointed {9) manner of distributing the 
profits and losses among the members ; (10) limits of the joint and several 
liabilit}" of members, that is, whether the liability is unlimited or limited, 
and to what degree ; (ii) manner of convoking the general meetings. 

The rules may contain other provisions, provided they are not contrar>^ 
to the laws in force. 

Art. 9. — The rules once authorised, the first general meeting, at 
which at least 20 members must be present, shall elect a board of manage¬ 
ment, which must present to the local Chamber of Finance the minutes of 
the meeting and an authorised copy of the Rules (Art. 7), in order that the 
new association may be registered as a co-operative society. 

The Chamber of Finance shall, within a fortnight, deliver to the 
board of the society a certificate of registration. 

Only those persons shall be liable for engagements that may be entered 
into in the name of the society before its registration who have themselves 
made the engagements. 

In the case of eventual amendments or supplementary provisions, 
the forms for the constitution of the associations must be observed. 

Art. 10. At the end of every year the board of management of the 
society must prepare lists:: (i) of the members, (2) of the shares paid up 
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by each member, and (3) in the case of co-operative credit societies it must 
publish the amount of credit opened to each member. 

Art. II. The co-operative association once registered shall acquire 
legal personality : it shall have the right to possess real and personal estate, 
as well as the right to engage in financial business, and to sue at law. 

III. — Rights and Duties of Members, 

Art. 12. The co-operative association may form what capital it re¬ 
quires (art. 2). The constitution of a reserve fund shall be compulsory 
in every case. 

Art. 13. In associations of shareholders the maximum amount of 
a share must not exceed 100 roubles. By special provision in the rules, 
the members may be authorized to liberate their shares in instalments. 

Art. 14. In unlimited liability co-operative societies no member may 
have more than one share. A member of an unlimited liability co-oper¬ 
ative society may not be admitted as member in another unlimited co¬ 
operative society. 

Art. 15. In case of failure of a society, its members shall be all jointly 
and severally liable ; in case of unlimited societies to the extent of all their 
property and in that of limited societies within the limits contemplated 
in the rules; in co-operative credit societies the liability of each member 
shall be limited to ten times the amount of credit opened to him in the 
society ; in any case, each member must be liable at least up to the amount 
of the credit opened to him. 

Art. 16. The member is liable for all the engagements of the society, 
including those entered into previously to his admission. 

Art. 17. Every member is free to withdraw from the society. In 
absence of special provisions in the rules, the retirement shall count from 
the last day of the working year, provided the statement of the member s 
desire to retire be made in writing at latest three months before. 

Art. 18. In absence of special provisions, the withdrawal of any mem¬ 
ber from the society through death shall be counted as dating from the 
last day of the working year in which the decease took place. 

Art. 19. Any member of a co-operative association may be expelled 
for the reasons contemplated and in the manner indicated in the rules. 
In absence of other provisions, the right of expulsion shall in every case 
rest with the general meeting. 

In absence of special provisions in the rules, the last day of the working 
year shall be considered as the date on which the expelled member leaves 
the society; yet from the moment notice of his expulsion has been given 
to him, he shall lose the right of attending the general meetings, or acting 
as member of the board of management or the council. 
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Art. 20. Members spontaneously retiring or expelled from the co¬ 
operative society shall be liable for the period provided in the rules, and, 
in absence of other provision on the matter, for a year from date of their 
leaving, equally with all the effective members, for engagements entered 
into by the society before their retirement or expulsion. 

Art. 21. If the association is dissolved before the expiration of the 
period for which the retired member is liable, (Art. 19), he is nevertheless 
assimilated to the effective members as far as his right of co-proprietor and 
his liability are concerned. 

Art. 22. On the expiration of the term contemplated in the rules and, 
in absence of other provisions, the expiration of a year from the closing of 
the accounts of the working year in which the member has retired, restit¬ 
ution shall be made to him of the payments made by him on his shares, 
with deduction of any share of losses charged against him, or addition 
of any amount due to him as his share of the profits realised. 

In absence of special provision in the rules, member who have retired 
from the association have no right to any part of the reserve fund or 
other property belonging to the association. 

Art. 23. In absence of special provision in the rules, any member shall 
be free to transfer his rights and liabilities towards the association to 
another person, who shall be thus admitted as a new member with due 
observance of the forms contemplated in the rules ; in such case the retiring 
member shall have no account to settle with the society. 

Art. 24. The share capital belongs to the association and is not 
subject to seizure either altogether or in part, for any debt or engagement 
contracted by any individual member. 

As long as the member remains in the association, his personal credit¬ 
ors can only assert their rights over the pbrtion of the profit he may claim. 

IV. — Administration of the Business of the Association, 

Art. 25. The conduct of the business of the co-operative association 
shall be entrusted to the general meeting, the board of management and 
the council, if the institution of the latter is contemplated in the rules. 
The board of management must be composed of at least three members 
elected among such members of the society as have at least attained the 
age of 21 years. 

The board may, on its own responsibility, entrust the despatch of 
business to a single person. 

Art. 26. The board shall represent the society and conduct its business 
without a special power of attorney being necessary for the purpose. 

• The rules shall indicate the manner of the despatch of business by the 
board as well as the manner of conducting the business of the society; 
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in absence of provisions on the matter in the rules, the general legal pro¬ 
visions shall be conformed to. 

Art. 27. The administration shall be obliged, a month before the 
calling of the annual general meeting, to prepare the annual report with 
balance sheet, profit and loss account, and the list of members, showing 
those who have left and the new members. These reports shall be sub¬ 
mitted without delay to the examination of the council, if there is one ; 
they shall be afterwards, two weeks at latest before the general meeting, 
placed at the disposal of the members, so that they may consult them.In 
co-operative societies which have no coimcil, examination of the accounts 
and proceedings of the board of management is entrusted to one or more 
persons appointed by the general meeting. 

Art. 28. It shall be the part of the council, when its institution is 
contemplated in the rules, constantly to watch that the business of the so¬ 
ciety is conducted regularly, to examine the accounts and the proceedings 
of the board of management and generally to perform any duty that may 
be assigned to it at the general meeting. 

The rules shall indicate the composition of the council, the term for 
which it shall be appointed, the manner of electing its membeis, and its 
competence. 

The institution of a council shall be compulsory in the case of all 
credit co-operative societies. 

Art. 2g. It shall be the part of the general meeting, which must be 
called at least once a year: (i) to elect the members of the board of man¬ 
agement or of the council, to elect or appoint the persons charged with the 
inspection of the business of the society; (2) to examine and pass the re¬ 
ports, the distribution of profits and losses ; (3) to decide as to the amend¬ 
ments to be introduced into the rules and (4) to settle all matters not within 
the competence of the board of management or the council. 

Art. 30. In co-operative associations of more than 300 members at 
least, if the provisions of the rules permit, the general meeting may, on 
its own initiative delegate its powers to a meeting of representatives ; the 
general meeting shall be free to revoke such decisions whenever it con¬ 
siders advisable. The rules shall show the mode of election, the number, 
the term for which the representatives are appointed and the limits of 
their powers, as well as the forms to be observed in their meetings. 

Art. 31. The rules of the society shall indicate the mode of convok¬ 
ing the general meeting, the conditions necessary for its recognition as 
legally formed, as well as the procedure to be followed in its discussions 
and in the entering of the minutes. 

Art. 32. The general meeting shall be called by the board when¬ 
ever it considers necessary or at the request of the coimcil or at least 

Vxoth. of its members. 
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Art. 33. The general meeting shall be recognised as legally constit¬ 
uted, if the members present, in addition to those of the board of manage¬ 
ment and of the council, form */ioth. at least of the total members, 
unless the rules require the presence of a larger number of members. For 
decision in the matter of the dissolution of the society, the presence of at 
least %rd. of the members shall be necessary. 

In the general meeting each member shall have right to only one vote. 
Voting by proxy shall not be permitted. 

Art. 34. The board of management and any private member may 
appeal against the decisions of the general meeting within the term of 
one month ; the appeals must be made to the local magistrate. In actions 
at law brought by the management, the society shall be represented in 
court either by the council or by a representative specially elected for the 
purpose. 


V. — Dissolution of the Society. 

Art. 35. The co-operative society shall be dissolved: (i) on expir¬ 
ation of the term contemplated in the rules, unless the general meeting 
decides that it continue working; (2) in conformity with a decision of 
the general meeting, or the meeting of representatives, if the rules give 
it this power ; (3) by sentence of the courts and (4) in case of declared 
insolvency. 

Other reasons for dissolution may be included in the rules. 

Art. 36. If the number of members of the society is reduced to nine¬ 
teen, the board of management shall be obliged without delay to call the 
general meeting which shall pronounce the dissolution of the society. 

Art. 37. The co-operative association may be dissolved by decision 
of the local district court on the demand of a member, if the society has 
rendered itself guilty of breach of the provisions of its rules, or on the order 
of the Governor of the Province, if its action is contrary to the general 
interests of the State or morality. 

Art. 38. If it is found that the liabilities of the society exceed its 
assets, or, especially in the case of credit co-operative societies, if the initial 
capital at their disposal at the commencement of the working year has 
decreased by half and has not been brought up again to its original amount 
in the course of the year, as well as in case of suspension of payment on 
the part of the society, for want of sufficient funds, the board of manage¬ 
ment shall be obliged without delay to apply to the court for the declar¬ 
ation of the insolvency of the society. 

Art. 39. The liquidation of the business of the co-operative asso¬ 
ciation shall be entrusted to the management, unless, in terms of the rules 
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or by virtue of a decision of the general meeting, other persons are entrusted 
to undertake it. In the latter case, the liquidators must be at least three 
in number. 

At the request of the council or of */ioth. of the total number of mem¬ 
bers, the liquidators may be appointed by the local courts. 

The liquidators appointed by the court may not be deprived of their 
mandate by the general meeting of the members of the society. 

Art. 40. The liquidators shall be subject to the general regulations 
and provisions in force for members of the board of management. They 
shall be, like the members of the board, subject to the control of the council. 

Art. 41. As soon as the society is declared in liquidation, the liquid¬ 
ators must first of all prepare a complete statement of the account.'- of 
the society and deposit in the court. 

The liquidators shall despatch the current business of the society ; and 
they may engage in new business, if the liquidation of current but-ir.css 
renders it necessary. 

The liquidators shall act in the place of the society; they shall 
provide for ihe recovery of claims and for the sale of property belong¬ 
ing to the society. 

The sale of real estate can only be made by the liquidators by means 
of public auction, unless the rules or the decisions of the general meeting 
have made special provision in the matter. 

Art. 42. The distribution of the assets of the society among members 
may not take place till after the complete payment of the debts of the so¬ 
ciety and until the end of a year from the day on which the society went 
into liquidation. 

The liquidators shall deduct the necessary amounts to meet disputed 
claims or debts not yet matured. 

The liquidators who shall be guilty of breaches of the above provisions 
shall be jointly and severally liable both towards the society and towards its 
creditors. The members of the council shall incur the same liability, if 
the breach of the rules has been committed with their knowledge and 
without remonstrance on their part. 

Art. 43. After having paid the debts of the society and consigned to 
the district treasury the amounts kept back, the liquidators shall di\dde 
the available balance among the members, in conformity with the pro¬ 
visions in the rules. 

Art. 44. The liquidation once terminated, the liquidators shall pre¬ 
pare their report and deposit it in the local court for registration of the dis¬ 
solution of the society. 

The books, portfolios and documents of the co-operative association 
shall be deposited by the liquidators in the Chamber of Finance, which 
shall keep them for ten years, permitting any of the former members of 
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the society or their representatives to consult them, and suppl3ring them 
with copies or extracts. 

Art. 45. The co-operative credit associations shall be liquidated in 
conformity with the provisions in force for the liquidation of credit estab¬ 
lishments generally. 

Art. 46. Immediately after the declaration of the insolvency of a 
co-operative society the engagements of which are guaranteed not only 
by its assets, but also by the personal property of its members, the judicial 
liquidators, after having prepared the first statement of accounts, shall 
fix the amount each member must pay towards settling the debts of the 
society. 

Art. 47. In ab.sence of special provision in the fules, the members 
shall pay the amounts needed for settlement of the debts of the society in 
proportion to the share of each in the profit and loss of the society. 

Art. 48. If at the moment of the final settlement of accounts it is 
found that the amounts paid by the members are insufiicient to meet all 
the engagements of the society, the members shall be obliged to provide 
the necessary balance for which they are all jointly and severallv liable. 

Art. 49. If the members do not spontaneously pay the amounts due 
from them, the judicial liquidators shall present their deed of liquidation 
for the approval of the Court which shall have declared tlie insolvency of 
the society. 

The Court, before giving sentence, must fix a day on which to give 
audience to the members of the society 

As soon as the sentence of the Court shall have acquired force of law, 
it shall give the judicial liquidators a writ of execution for the recovery 
of the sums due from each of the members of the society. 

2nd. section. 

Federations of Co-operative Societies. 

VI. — General Provisions, 

Art. 50. By a federation of co-operative societies shall be inderstood 
any union of an unlimited number of co-operative associations, which, 
under one name, shall have for its object a common action aiming at the 
development of the business common to the co-operative societies form¬ 
ing part of it. 

Art. 51. Federations shall be allowed among all classes of co-operative 
societies, whatever the object of their business may be. 

Art. 52. The federation, as an independent co-operative institution, 
shall be authorised to conduct the operations specified in art. 2, in accord- 
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ance with the object of the work of the various societies composing it, and 
also special operations contemplated in its own rules. 

Art. 53. Besides, it is the duty of the federation: (a) to inspect the 
federated co-operative societies ; (b) to collect and publish statistics ot the 
work of the federation and of each of the societies forming part of it and 
to publish periodical or special publications dealing with co-operation and 
(c) to convoke congresses to decide upon various questions of the day. 

Art. 54. The mutual relations of the federated societies, as well as 
the relations between the federation and outsiders, shall be regulated by 
the present law and the rules of the federations. 


VII. — Constitution of the Federation. 

Art. 55. The rules of the federation shall be authorized and the 
federation itself registered in the manner provided for in articles 7 and 9 
of the present organic law; the rules presented for authorization must be 
signed by the representatives of the societies, who must be at least 5 in 
number ; the first general meeting of the federation shall be recognised as 
legally constituted, if the representatives of the federated co-operative 
societies present are at least ten in number. 

Art. 56. The rules of the federation must indicate the details men¬ 
tioned in numbers 1-5 and 7-11 of art. 8 of the present law, and fiurther 
indicate the number of representatives to be elected by each of the societ¬ 
ies to take part in the meetings of the federation, the term for which they 
are elected, as well as the forms to be followed in the inspection of the 
federated co-operative societies. 


VIII. — Rights and Duties of the Members of the Federation. 

Art. 57. The federation must have an initial capital composed of 
payments to be made by the federated co-operative societies in the manner 
provided for in the rules of the federation. 

Art. 58. The engagements entered into by the federation shall be 
guaranteed by the entire assets of the latter ; in federations for credit oper¬ 
ations (lending and borrowing) and for receiving deposits, the engagements 
of the federation shall be guaranteed not only by the assets of the society, 
but also by the federated co-operative societies, each of which shall be 
liable up to the amount of credit opened for it by the federation. 

Art. 59. Any of the co-operative societies shall be free to withdraw 
from the federation observing the forms indicated in the rules ; in the fed¬ 
erations the members of which are liable for the engagements of the fed- 
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eration in proportion to the credit opened to them, the retirement of a 
society shall date from the last day of the working year, provided the 
society shall have notified its intention to withdraw, in writing at least 
three months before. 

Art. 6o. Q)-operative societies that do nor observe the provisions 
in their rules or in those of the federation, have failed to maintain their 
engagements, or are guilty of action injurious to the federation may be 
expelled from the latter by decision of the delegates' meeting. 

IX. — Managemeni of the Business of the Federation, 

Art. 6i. The Management of the business of the federation shall be 
entrusted to the delegates' meeting, the board of management and the 
council, if the rules provide for the institution of the latter. 

Art. 62. The delegates* meeting shall be composed of persons elected 
for the purpose by co-operative societies federated in the manner indicated 
in the rules of the federation. Every society shall have a right to one vote 
at the meeting. 

Art. 63. The delegates' meeting shall be called by the board of man¬ 
agement whenever the latter shall judge necessary, or on the request 
of the council or of the boards of management of ^f^th of the total 
number of federated societies. 

Art. 64. The meeting shall be recognised as legally formed if the 
delegates taking part in it represent at least two thirds of the total number 
of federated societies. 

Art. 65. The board of management of the federation must be com¬ 
posed of at least three members, elected among the delegates of the feder¬ 
ated societies. 

Art. 66. Independently of the provisions of Articles 61-65, the pro¬ 
visions of Arts. 26-29, 31 and 34 of this present law are applicable to the 
federations. 

Art. 67. In case of dissolution of the federation, the provisions of 
arts. 35-37, 39*45 47-49 of the present law shall be applicable. 

Art. 68. Immediately on the declaration of the insolvency of a fed¬ 
eration the engagements of which are guaranteed by its members in terms 
of art. 58 of the present law, the judicial liquidators, after pre¬ 
paration of the first statement of accounts, shall settle the amount to be 
paid by each of the federated societies in settlement of the debts of the 
federation. 
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2 . Results otthe Official Statistics of the Co-operative Organisations 

in Russia. 


Sources: 

Pubhcation of the Department of Finance: Report on Popular Credit (X907 and 1908). 

Viestnik melkavo kredita (Messenger of Popular Credit), 19x2. 

Publications of the General Management of Agricul'ure and Agricultural Organization. The 
Agricultural Societies in Russia (x9xx). The Agricultiual Associations in Russia in 
X910 and 19 II. 


§ 1. General Statiatioal Reanlta. 

The official statistics of the co-operative organizations in Russia only 
deal with two classes, that is, the co-operative credit and agricultural co¬ 
operative organizations. The statistical service occupied with credit 
co-operation works at the Department of Finance (General Management 
of the Division for Popular Credit); the statistics it publishes do not, 
however, include those for the rural credit organizations of the Polish 
provinces, now called gmine banks, and placed under the supervision of the 
Home Department (Zemstvo Division). Finally, the collection of stat¬ 
istics for the agricultural co-operative organizations is entrusted to the 
General Management of Agriculture and Agricultural Organization. There 
are no official statistics for the co-operative distributive orgnizations ; 
the authorities limit themselves to approval of their deed of foimdation 
and their registration by the provincial governors. 

On January* ist., 1912 (old style) the following co-operative credit 
organizations were working: 

5,562 credit associations (not exacting fixed contributions on shares 
in the deed of admission of members) regulated by the model rules of Sep¬ 
tember 14th., 1905 (old style) and either limited or unlimited, according 
to the desire of the members (most of these have adopted the system of 
liability limited to twice the amount of credit opened to each member.). 

2,476 credit and savings associations of limited liability; 

I1405 communal credit and savings banks (law of December 5th., 
1905). These banks differ from the above credit and savings associations, 
in that they may only be founded by one or more independent bodies of 
the commtmal administration, such as the volostes, the stanitsa, the rural 
communes (if these are composed of villages or groups of tenant farmers). 
These banks are founded by the vote of a majority of two thirds of the per¬ 
sons concerned^ who must be voters for the communal assembly. 
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7 federations of popular credit establishments (of which only five 
conduct financial operations) including altogether 105 organizations; each 
federation has its special rules; 

107 zemstvo popular credit banks, regulated by uniform rules of the 
model published September 19th., 1906. These banks have the following 
functions; to lend their assistance either to individuals or to associations 
for the facilitation of the development of their economic undertakings 
and the purchase of the necessary equipment: (a) providing them with 
money imder the form of banking operations, as well as buying and selling 
on commission, and (b) encouraging the institution and development of 
co-operative credit organizations. These zemstvo popular credit banks 
have no members : they are independent departments ^of the zemstvos. 

Besides these co-operative institutions, there are in Russia also 
special popular credit establishments either for corporations, or for definite 
classes of the rural population (in the category are also included the 1,405 
communal credit and savings hanks mentioned above). According to the 
latest reports (January ist., 1909) these credit establishments were 
3,792 in number and distributed as follows: 

1,966 styled savings and subsidy banks, regulated by the law of May 
7th., 1840; 

113 people’s banks, founded in terms of a law of May 1st., 1859 
former serfs of the appanage estates; 

750 popular credit establishments deriving their resources from var¬ 
ious special funds of the mir, such as : revenue from the concession of li¬ 
censes for sale of liquors, etc. (the institution of these credit establishments 
dates from 1860-70). 

795 rural and voloste banks, dating from 1883 (model rules of January 
1st., 1885) • These banks are founded by vote of one or more rural communes; 
their initial capital is formed by advances out of the available funds 
of the mir ; the maximum amount of deposits they may receive 
must not exceed five times their initial capital. No limit is fixed for the 
loans to be granted to individual borrowers : it is left to the bank itself 
to judge up to what amount credits may be opened for such and such a 
customer. Since January ist., 1905 no new banks of this kind are 
authorized : 

118 communal and savings banks founded previously to 1904 the rules 
of which differ slightly from those promulgated December 5th., 1905 for 
similar banks. 

23 orphans* banks of the German colonists of South Russia, instituted 
in 1859; 

27 banks for native hashkirs, dating from 1864; 

. To the above popular credit estblishments we must add the savings 
and credit establishments ijgmine banks) for the agrictiltural population 
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of the old Kingdom of Poland. The most recent data we possess on these 
banks are of January ist., 1907; at that date they were 1,338 in num¬ 
ber. Since the promulgation of the law of 1904 on popular credit estab¬ 
lishments, we find a general tendency for these special banks to transform 
themselves into credit co-operative organizations, especially into communal 
co-operative banks regulated by law of December 5th., 1905. On January 
1st., 1912 the special banks thus transformed into co-operative organiza¬ 
tions (during the years 1909-10-11) were 653 in number ; these 653 banks 
are included in the above 1,405 communal credit and savings banks. 

To arrive more or less exactly at the number of credit co-operative 
organizations at work on January ist., 1912 we should, strictly speaking, 
deduct 653 from the total 14,687 which would give 14,034 credit co-opera¬ 
tive organizations for the current year. 

According to date of foundation, these organizations may be subdi¬ 
vided as follows: 

(1) of the 5,562 credit co-operative organizations (not requiring pay¬ 
ment of fixed contributions) limited or unlimited, 306 were founded in 1903, 
1,614 in 1904-07, and 3,642 in 1908-11. 

(2) of the 2,476 limited credit and savings associations, 877 were 
founded in 1903, 348 in 1904-07 and 1,251 in 1908-11. 

(3) 1,405 Credit and Savings Banks for special corporations were 
founded in 1906-11 (in this number are included 703 popular credit establish¬ 
ments founded before 1905 and afterwards transformed); 

(4) 107 zemstvo popular credit banks have been founded in the period 
1907-11; 

(5) 5 federations of popular credit establishments were founded 
in the same period (1907-11) ; 

(6) the origin of the other popular credit banks dates, as has been 
indicated above, from the period 1880-1905, being anterior to the promul¬ 
gation of the law of June 7th., 1904 now regulating the popular credit 
service. 

{ 2. Glance at the Statistics of the Co-operative Organizations. 

Passing to the examination of the financial situation of these organi¬ 
zations we find that: 

(1) The co-operative credit associations had, on October ist., 1911, 
127 million roubles, 69 million (54 %) of which were deposits, 32.2 million 
(25 %) loans, namely, 22 million under form of loans (at short maturity) 
contracted with the State Bank, 6 million borrowed from the zemstvo 
and 4*5 million from private persons ; and an initial capital of 14 million 
roubles (8 million being furnished by State institutions). 

(2) the banks styled credit and savings banks had at the same date 
175 million roubles, of which 114 million (65 %) in deposits, 30 million 
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(17 %) in members' shares; 3 million (1.5 %) borrowed from the State 
Bank, 3 million (1.5 %) from the zemstvo, and 6 million (3.5 %) from priv¬ 
ate persons; 

(3) the communal credit and savings banks and other popular 
credit banks for the peasants had a total capital of 70 million roubles, 
36 million {51.5 %) in deposits and loans, 33.5 (48 %) of their own capital 
and 0.5 million (0.5 %) furnished by various State institutions ; 

(4) the funds of the federations consisted of an indeterminate amount 
placed at their disposal by their affiliated co-operative organizations; 
the federations were not authorized to receive deposits; 

(5) the zemstvo popular credit banks on January^ ist., 1912, had 
30 million roubles, 22 million of which (73 %) in deposits, 7 million (23 %) 
provided by the zemstvo and about i million (3 %) supplied by various 
State institutions. 

Thus, of the total 402 million roubles at the disposal of the credit 
co-operative organizations on the ist./i4th., October 1911, 241 million 
(60 %) consisted in deposits and loans and 35 millions (9 %) in funds 
furnished by various State institutions. The remaining 126 million roubles 
were, for the most part, personal property of the co-operative organi¬ 
zations. On an average, in Autumn 1911, we find 75,000 roubles per 
credit and savings bank and 25,000 per co-operative credit association. 

An examination of the accoimts of the' agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties and associations shows that on the ist April, 1911 there were alto¬ 
gether 3,103 at work. This number includes 2,633 agricultural societies 
of general character, divided each of them into various classes and 470 
societies or associations for such or such special class of agricultural 
industry. 

This latter group was subdivided as follows: 


Object of the Association: 

Agriculture. 172 36.5 

Fruit Cultivation, Market Gardening, Hop 

Growing and Viticulture. 107 22.8 

Poultry Keeping. 55 11.7 

Pisciculture and Fishing . 48 10.2 

I/ivestock Improvement and Dair3ring ... 45 9.6 

Extension of Agricultural Knowledge .... 14 3.0 

Aoclimatation, etc. 9 1.9 

Forestry . 7 1.4 

Distillery . 6 1.2 

Small Manufactures. 5 1.2 

Seridculture. 1 0.2 

Entomology. i 0.2 


470 100 


Total 


« • . . 
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Besides these agricultural associations for special purposes there were 
various agricultural societies with departments specially devoting them¬ 
selves to this or that particular branch of agriculture. 

These special departments (or committees) we,re found in 20 agricul¬ 
tural societies ; their total number was 230 and they were distributed as 
follows: 


Livestock Improvement. 59 

Fruit Culture and Horticulture. 42 

Agriculture generally . 36 

Manufacture of Agricultural Implements, etc. 18 

Agricultural Instruction. 21 

Sale of Agricultural Produce. 9 

Agricultural Improvement. 5 

Rural Credit and Economics. 15 


(In this class are included ; (a) the Committee for Credit and Indus¬ 
trial Associations in the Moscow Agricultural Society and (6) the Peters¬ 
burg Division of this Committee, with three subdivisions : credit, agricul¬ 
tural and distributive co-operative organizations). 

Miscellaneous (organizations of shows, muse¬ 
ums, etc.). 15 

According to the dates of their foundation, these 3,103 agricultural 
societies and associations may be classified as follows : 

214 of the 2,633 Agricultural Societies are of a date anterior to 1900, 
(the most ancient is the Imperial Free Economic Society founded in 1765) ; 

465 societies were founded in 1900-1905 
1,954 M M 1906-1911 

The 470 special agricultural co-operative societies may be divided as 
follows: 

121 were founded before 1900 

119 M M .. 1900-1905 

230 „ „ „ 1906-191X 

Of the above number 1,752 societies (58 %) were founded in terms 
of the law of 1898 (registration by the Provincial Governors), 812 (27 %) 
according to the regulations of March 4th., 1906 (declaration and regis¬ 
tration at the Registration Office); the other Societies are regulated each 
by special rules approved by the Agricultural Department in agreement with 
the Home Office. 
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The agricultural associations on the ist. January, 1911 were 273, 
160 of them of general character and 113 of special character (33 of them 
being artelles). These 113 special associations were divided as follows: 


Dairies, etc. (32 of them artelles). 76 

Collective Employment of Agricultural Machinery and Imple¬ 
ments . II 

Viticulture . 9 

Apiculture (i artelle) . 5 

Fruit Cultivation and Market-Gardening.. . . . . 4 

I/ivestock Improvement. 3 

Production of Seeds. i 

Sericiciilture. i 

Production and Sale of Starch . I 

Fishing. I 

Agricultural Improvements . l 


These associations are of relatively recent foundation: 133 were found¬ 
ed in 1910 ; the rules of the other associations were approved in the period 
1890-1910. 

Most of these co-operative orgnizations are regulated by the rules 
of 1908; others have special rules. The agricultural associations differ 
from the Societies (in their rules) in so far as their members are 
jointly and severally liable for the engagements they enter into, so that 
each of them may conduct commercial or financial operations with the 
credit opened to him by the association; there is, on the other hand, no bond, 
as far as material liability is concerned, between the members of an agri¬ 
cultural society, the mission of which generally consists in the extension 
of agricultural instruction. 

As regards the number of members and the total business done by the 
agricultural co-operative organizations we have only data in the case 
of 50 of them (i), 31 of which have a general character and 19 a special 
scope. 


(l) This limited number of returns is due to the fact that„ as the agricultural organ¬ 
isations receive no finandal assistance from the Treasury, they do not feel thdnsdves bound 
to send reports to the public authorities. 
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On January ist., 1910 these organizations had 9,319 members. 


15,382 shares 

140 establishments for sale 

Capital of the Organizations : Shares .2,022,246.07 

Reserve Fimd . . 447,219.29 

Special Fund . . . 206,325.98 

Total.2,675,791.34 

Real and Personal Estate .1,157,972.89 

Loans.6,382,479.12 

Goods in Deposit (Stock in 1909 and Goods Received 

in 1910).20,784,385.06 


There were sold : 

Goods belonging to the Organizations.13,888,931.49 


Goods on Commission. 4,871,218.46 

Net Profit. 452,041.29 


Recapitulating, all the official data we possess on the credit agricultural 
co-operative organizations show us a total of 17,410 organizations. If 
we add to these the distributive organizations and those for production 
for which there are no official statistics (the Petersburg Division of the Com¬ 
mittee for Agricultural and Industrial Associations is preparing such stat¬ 
istics and the result of its labours will soon be published), but the af- 
proximate niunber of which is 5,500 for the co-operative distributive or¬ 
ganizations, 340 for those for production and 1,510 for the buttermaking 
artelles, we have an approximate total niunber of 24,760 co-operative or¬ 
ganizations working in Russia. 

We find that most of these credit and agricultural organizations 
have been founded within the last 8 years and that organizations 
not demanding immediate payment for shares predominate; in the above 
period 5,256 organizations of this type, new in Russia, were founded, in 
a total of 7,937 agricultural and credit co-operative organizations. The 
extraordinary development assumed by the credit co-operative organizations 
is due to the large 'funds placed at their disposal by the State. Accord¬ 
ing to the “ Messenger of PoptUar Credit** (official organ), on March ist., 1912 
the total amount opened in favour of these organizations was 104,649,600 
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roubles. The debit balance (in the credit account) of the credit organizations 
was at that date as follows: initial capital account, 16,803,600 roubles, 
(8,939,600 provided by the State Savings Bank in terms of the law of 
June 2ist., 1910) and short term loans account, 31,539,000 roubles (on 
July 1st., 1911). 

In addition to these credit co-operative organizations, we must note 
the foundation of zemstvo popular credit banks (co-operative organizations 
of recent origin in Russia). These banks at first played the part of inter¬ 
mediaries between the zemstvo and the organizations, but in the absence 
of Federations of Co-operative Organizations in Russia (there are only in 
fact 7, of which practically only 5 are working), the zemstvo banks have 
gradually assumed the part of central banks not only for the banks founded 
by the zemstvos but also for other credit co-operative organizations. 




II. — RECENT NEWS. 


The Moscow People’s Bank and its Orisin. — The constituent meeting 
of the Moscow People’s Bank was held on the ioth./23rd. of last April. 
450 shareholders, representing urban and rural co-operation, and owning 
1,824 shares with right to 521 votes, took part in it. 

On April 29th. (May 12th.), 1912, the Bank was opened for loan and 
discount business, and the Board of Management elected a committee 
to supervise the work. 

The Moscow People’s Bank was founded on the initiative of the First 
National Congress of Co-operative Societies held at Moscow in 1908. It 
is to be observed that the original intention was to found a Popular Credit 
Bank for the whole Empire at the expense of the State. Resolutions 
in this sense were passed successively : in 1896 by a Congress of Commerce 
and Industry at Nijni-Novgorod,in 1905 by a Regional Congress of Repre¬ 
sentatives of Popular Credit at Samara, in 1906 by a Regional Congress of 
Popular Credit at Voronetz and in 1907 by a Congress of Popular Credit 
at St. Petersburg. But the National Congress of the Co-operative Societ¬ 
ies at St. Petersburg, called to decide on the proposal for the institution 
of a Popular Credit Bank for the whole Empire, declared that it would 
be preferable first to institute, in imitation of the Italian People’s Banks, 
a Bank with a more restricted field of action. The resolutions passed by 
the Congress on this subject, were as follows: 

(1) The Congress, while recognising in principle that the foundation 
of a Co-operative Bank extending its business to the whole Empire would 
be necessary for the regular development of the co-operative organizatimis, 
still considers that the institution of such a bank would be inadvisable 
until the local co-operative banks of Russia have been developed and united 
in Federations, as without them the proposed bank could not give its 
business the desired extension and its very existence would be seriously 
compromised; 

(2) The moment is more favoirrable for the institution in Moscow 
of a Popular Credit Bank, similar to those working in Italy, on the condi- 
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tion that this bank should assure itself, at the start, of the assistance of 
powerful co-operative organizations; 

(3) In order that the Bank may establish closer relations with the 
money market, not only may co-operative organisations but even private 
persons be admitted among its founders, on their giving sufficient guar¬ 
antee of the sincerity of their attachment to the principles of co-operation. 

These resolutions were adopted in conformity with the report of the 
special commission which long before the convocation of the congress had 
been instructed to study the question of the institution of a co-operative 
bank by the Committee for Rural Credit, Savings and Industrial Associa¬ 
tions, instituted in connection with the Moscow Agricultural Society. 
This Commission was composed not only of persons exepefienced in matters 
of co-operation, but also of scientific representatives. To the same commiss¬ 
ion the Congress, after adoption of the above resolutions, confided the de¬ 
tailed elaboration of the plan for the institution of the bank with instruc¬ 
tions to submit the project to Government for its approval. 

On the closing of the session of the Congress, the commission entrusted 
Professor V. Geleznov of the University of Moscow and Prof. A. Antsiferov, 
of the University of Kharkov (author of a work on agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion in Germany and France), to draw up, in conformity with the prin¬ 
ciples formulated at the Congress, a scheme of rules for the popular bank. 
Professors Geleznov and Antsiferov drafted the scheme and submitted it 
to the commission. 

In its general lines, it was conceived as follows : 

As there do not exist in Russia any federations of co-operative 
societies, even of small importance, the Moscow Popular Credit Bank 
must be based on the local co-operative societies (co-operative credit and 
savings banks and co-operative credit associations), that is to say, on or¬ 
ganisations of the first degree, discharging with regard to them an office 
similar to that of the regional banks of Western Europe. Considering, 
however, that attempts are now being made for the union of the co-opera¬ 
tive societies in federations, it may be foreseen that, in a more or less im¬ 
mediate future, federative organisations will be formed in Russia. So 
it has been considered advisable to draft the scheme in such a way as to 
admit federations of co-operative societies among the members of the Bank; 
thus, as these federations develop, the Bank may be transformed into a 
popular credit institution with its business extended to the whole territory 
of the Empire. For the present, seeing that the co-operative organisa¬ 
tions of the first degree must form the principal contingent of the members 
of the Bank, it is small co-operative credit that must be taken as the basis 
of organization, so that the regional federations of co-operative societies 
will be admitted among the number of the members of the Bank simply 
as representatives of such or such a number of co-operative societies, aii(jl 
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it is not, so to say, the federation considered as a whole which will appear 
as member of the Bank, but rather each of the separate co-operative soci¬ 
eties of which it is composed. In conformity with this principle, each 
of the federations will have a number of votes at the meeting correspond¬ 
ing to the number of co-operative societies of which it is composed. In 
addition to the co-operative societies and their federations, private persons 
will be admitted as members of the bank, under certain reservations, 
that is to say, in so far as they have the qualities necessary for members 
of an essentially co-operative institution. Private persons who lend their 
financial assistance to the Bank must not be inspired by the thought of 
personal gain, but rather by the idea that the capital they supply is to be 
used for the development of co-operative credit. In view of the com¬ 
paratively humble mission the Bank will have at the start, its initial cap¬ 
ital is fixed at 500,000 r. (1,330,000 frs.) in 5,000 shares at 100 roubles 
each. The Bank may begin operations as soon as its paid up capital 
amounts to 50,000 roubles. Private persons admitted among the number 
of members are liable for the engagements of the bank only up to the a- 
moimt of the shares held by each; the liability of the co-operative soci¬ 
eties is far greater ; each is liable up to ten times the amount of its shares. 
Any member liable to the amount of 1,000 roubles, (that is co-operative 
societies as soon as they acquire a 100 roubles share and private persons 
possessors of 10 shares) has a right to vote at the general meeting of the 
Bank. No member, however many shares he may hold, can have more 
than one vote at the general meeting, as is expressly stipulated in the rules, 
so as to safeguard the co-operative principle. 

The Bank, as a general rule, may grant loans for short (i year) or long 
(up to 5 years) terms, open credits or special current accounts, discoimt 
and rediscount bills, undertake purchase and sale on commission, and 
transfer and loan on the security of docimients of title, exclusively in be¬ 
half of co-operative societies. In a single case only may the Bank dis¬ 
count the bills of private persons, namely : the private person may present 
for discounting exclusively bills on account of purchases of sales of goods 
passed in favour of co-operative societies or by order of these, that is to say, 
the bank performs these operations exclusively in the interest of the so¬ 
cieties. The rules of the Bank contain no precise provision as to the 
limits of the credits to be opened by it to co-operative organisations, as 
it is reserved to the Bank itself to fix these limits by special regulations. 

Private persons, although as a general rule they may not be customers 
of the Bank as far as concerns the loan and discount services, are, on the 
other hand, allowed to participate to an unlimited degree in the provision 
of funds for the working capital of the Bank (deposits, loans, etc.). 

Except for the above provision, according to which voting rights 
are not directly in proportion to the shares held, but to the voter's 
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liability for the angagements of the Bank, the organisation of the Bank, 
as far as concerns its management, is generally similar to that of banks 
limited by shares. The board of management is composed of five members, 
elected for three years from among the members, on the proposal of a 
board of supervision. This latter is composed of from 9 to 15 members, 
elected for three years by the general meeting. All members may take part 
in the general meeting, but only those have right to vote wholse liability 
for the engagements of the bank is at least 1,000 roubles, that is to say, 
all co-operative societies that are shareholders and all private persons who 
hold ten shares. 

The net profit from the operations of the Bank is distributed, accord¬ 
ing to the scheme, as follows; 20 % placed to the reserve fund, 10 % to 
the special fund for long term loans to establishments of popular credit, 
a maximum of 5 % to be distributed as bonuses to the managers and staff 
of the Bank, in accordance with decisions taken at the general meeting; 
5 % to the fund for assistance to the employees of the Bank, according 
to the decisions of the general meeting; the available balance of the profits 
if not exceeding 8 % of the share capital shall be distributed as dividend 
among the members. 

The scheme for the organisation of the Bank, prepared by Professors 
Geleznov and Antsiferov, such as we have exhibited it in outline was exam¬ 
ined by the Commission in a series of meetings, to which the represent¬ 
atives of commerce and industry specially interested were also admitted ; 
the commission adopted the scheme without any amendment whatever. 
The scheme of rules for the Bank in its final form and signed by the found¬ 
ers with, at their head, the names of N. Hubner, Major General in Re¬ 
serve ; V. Perelechine, Nobleman; P. Sadyrine, Agricultural Engineer; 
was presented for the necessary approval to the Special Office for Credit 
Operations at the Ministry of Finance. The rules of the Bank were ap¬ 
proved on the 3rd./i6th. March, 1911 by the Minister of Finance and 
published on the 29th. September (12th. October) of the same year in the 
Collection of the Govemment Eaws and Ordinances, N.® 154. 

Considerable amendments were introduced by the Govemment into 
the final text of the niles. The principal changes relate to the manner of 
forming the Bank capital and the conditions for commencing business. 
Thus, the Ministry of Finance rejected the proposal to fix the amount 
of a share at 100 roubles and raised it to 250 roubles ; further, it did not 
agree to the Bank beginning operations as soon as the paid up capital a- 
mounted to 50,000 roubles, and made the constitution of the Bank condi¬ 
tional on its paying into the State Bank at Moscow, within six months 
from date of promulgation of its rules, that is by the loth. April, 1912, 
the amount of 500,000 roubles, corresponding to 50 % of the nominal val¬ 
ue of the shares (4,000 shares at 250 roubles each). Thus the founders 
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were obliged, within the term fixed by the Government, to get the shares 
taken up, and that among co-operative organizations, which was scarcely 
an easy matter. The co-operative newspapers show that at a given 
moment the difficulty appeared even insurmontable and that the founders 
entertained the idea of offering the remaining shares to foreign co-operative 
organisations; steps were taken in the mather and favourable replies 
received. However, it was not necessary to resort to this expedient, 
as the founders finally succeeded in placing all the shares in Russia. 

Altogether 3,822 shares were taken up, as follows : 80 by 23 zemstvo 
popular credit banks, 1,399 7^^ credit co-operative societies, 678 by 290 

credit and savings banks, 63 by 13 urban and volost credit and savings 
banks, 31 by four federations of co-operative credit, 57 by 2 federations 
of buttermaking artelles, 81 by 42 co-operative butter factories, 200 by 
the Muscovite Union of Distributive Co-operative Societies, 491 by 227 
distributive co-operative societies, 52 by 18 agricultural co-operative 
societies, 38 by 9 credit and mutual aid societies, 35 by 9 artelles called 
Exchange Artelles, 4 by 2 co-operative associations, 8 by 4 zemstvo dele¬ 
gations and 605 by 160 private persons engaged in co-operative work (or 
less than 15 % of the total number of shares). The shareholders were 
classified as above in the deed of constitution of the Moscow Popular 
Credit Bank, (i) 

The first general meeting of shareholders, after approval of the pro¬ 
posals of general character formulated by the founders for the working 
of the Bank, adopted the following resolutions : 

(1) The Bank must be based on the existing co-operative federations, 
as well as on the non-federated co-operative societies and the zemstvo 
banks in so far as these substitute federations, and must encourage the form¬ 
ation of new co-operative federations; 

(2) For the development of its action on scientific lines, the Bank 
must provide for the appointment of corresponding commissioners wherever 
necessary, choosing them exclusively from among the co-operative so¬ 
cieties ; 

(3) The Moscow People’s Bank must serve the interests of co-oper¬ 
ation exclusively and devote all its available capital to the development 
of co-operative organizations. 

(x) In the Co operative Bank of Warsaw, instituted Januaiy 7th., 19x0, (the first of 
the kind in Russia) the shares are distributed as follows; 1,301, or 32.5 % belong to pri* 
vate persons, x,7i7 to establishments of popular credit, 6xx to 72 mutual credit societies, 
X93 to 4 industrial credit banks; 97 to x7 agricultural societies, 44 to 13 distributive co- 
operaUve societies and 37 to various unspecified societies. 
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DENMARK. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Latest Results of the Law 
on Insurance against Agricultural Accidents. 


Sources: 

Beretningfra Arbejderforsikringsraadets I^andbrugsafdeling for Aaret 1911. Kjdbenbavn 1912, 

(Report of the A'^ricultural Section of the Workmen's Insurance Council for the Year, 

1911). Copenhagen. 1912. 

§ I. Compulsory and Voluntary Insurance, 

The law of May 27th., 1908 on Insurance against accidents in Agri¬ 
cultural, Forestry, Horticultural, etc.. Work has been in force since June 
24th., 1909. The results of its working for the whole of the first two years, 
1910 and 1911, have been published in a long report by the Agricultural 
Section of the Danish Workmen's Insurance Council, to which by law 
has been entrusted the supervision of its operation. 

It will be remembered that the law, published and commented on 
in this bulletin (i) on the occasion of the publication of the first report of 
the Workmen's Insurance Council, contemplates two kinds of insurance, 
compulsory and voluntary. 

We shall first of all deal with the former, including, on the one hand, 
labourers engaged in agriculture, forest exploitation and horticulture, 
provided the estates on which they work have been valued (2) 
at more than 6,000 crowns (£340), not including live and dead stock, 

(i) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, June, i9ix, pp. 131 and 141. 

(a) In the valuation, called •* Ejendomskyld ”,by law of May isth., 1903 substituted 
for the ancient system of taxation of agricultural property in Denmark. 

For further details on the subject see the article: The Establishment of the Cadastre^ 
etc. in Denmark, in the number of this Bulletin for June, xpxa. p. 1x5. 
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and on the other hand all labourers employed on stud farms, in dairies, 
peatmoss bogs, reed banks, and working with threshing machines, as well 
as those engaged in any work accessory to one of those above men¬ 
tioned. 

The total number of accidents in agricultural work in 1911 among 
compulsorily insured labourers notified to the Labourers' Insurance Council 
was 2,369. Besides these, the agricultural section of the council noted 
in 1911, 877 other cases of the year 1910, which had not been dealt with 
in that year. On the other hand, at the end of the year, out of a total of 
3,246 accidents that had to be dealt with there still remained 930 to be 
considered, so that the number really dealt with in the year 1911 was 
2,316 against 1,978 in the previous year. 

From this total of 2,316, 272 accidents were excluded, because the 
council found on enquiry that the law of May 27th., 1908 was not applic¬ 
able in their case. The reason was that the incapacity or disease (in many 
cases hernia) did not seem to be caused by the accident reported. 206 
other cases were refused consideration for judicial reasons. 

Voluntary insurance, by the same law of May 27th., 1908, is permitted 
to owners and farmers of rural landed property, provided the value of the 
estate in the cadastre, in accordance with the law of May 15th., 1903 on 
laud vjlluation, does not exceed 6,000 crowns (£340). This kind of 
agricultural labourers' insurance further differs from the other (compuls¬ 
ory) in being applicable to the master and his wife, when they meet with 
accidents either in working their own farm, or working for other propriet¬ 
ors of farms not subject to compulsory insurance. The nimiber of accid¬ 
ents among the voluntarily insured notified to the board of insurance 
in 1911 was 227. To this number must be added 97 remaining over from 
the previous year and 127 must be subtracted as not finally dealt with 
at the end of 1911. Consequently, the workmen's insurance council 
dming 1911 had dealt with 197 cases of accidents to the voluntarily 
insured as against 118 in 1910. From the 197 accidents, however, 50 were 
excluded as the law did not apply in their case ; there therefore remained 
147 accidents recognised by the council. 

§ 2. Classification of Accidents according to their Consequences, 

After this statement of the accidents declared in the compulsory and 
voluntary divisions respectively, let us examine their classification accord¬ 
ing to their consequences and the compensation awarded. To facilitate 
the estimation of the various cases presented in each of the classes, we have 
prepared the following table showing all the results for 1911 compared 
with those for 1910, already published in our June number of last year. 
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Tabie I. 

Chief Statistical Results of Agricultural Labourers' Insurance. 



Tear 19x0 

Year xqix 


Oompuls- 

Voluntary 

I 

Total 

Compuls- 

Voluntary 

Total 


ory 

Insurance 

Insurance 

ory 

Insurance 

Insurance 

(i) Number of Accidents ; 

Notified to the Agricul¬ 
tural Section of the Insur¬ 
ance Council. 

2.239 

I71 

2,410 

2,369 

227 

2.596 

Accidents of Previous 







Year. 

612 

44 

656 

(I) 877 

97 

974 

Total . . . 

2.851 

215 

3,066 

3.246 

324 

3 i 570 

Still to be dealt with . . 

873 

97 

970 

930 

127 

1.057 

Accidents dealt with in 
the course of the year . . 

1,978 

118 

2,096 

2,316 

197 

2.513 

(2) Consequences of Accid- 



iniiiiii 




ents: 







(i) The I^w on Agricul¬ 
tural lyabourers* Insurance 
not applicable to . . • . 

409 


H 

272 

50 

322 

(2) Accidents without per¬ 
manent consequences . • 

1,130 



1.378 

76 

1.454 

(3) Accidents with per¬ 
manent consequences . . 

439 



666 

7^ 

737 

that is : (A) Incapacity. 




m 



(a) degree of Incapacity 
up to.25 % 

285 

28 

313 


56 

527 

(ft) * » 26-50 % 

63 

6 

69 


8 

88 

(e) » * SI -75 % 

19 

I 

20 


0 

21 

(d) 1 * 76-100% 

7 

0 

7 

HB 

0 

5 

Total Incapacity . . 

374 

35 

409 

577 

64 

641 

(B) Death . 

65 

9 

(»> 74 

89 

m 

(3) 96 

Compensation Paid. 







incase of Incapacitation Cn. 

305.496 

24,480 

329.976 

425.340 

40,680 

466,020 

in case of Death (3)1 ( 3 ) 1 

63,100 

17.500 

80,600 

101,100 

8,000 

109,100 


(1) Besides the 873 accidents not treated in 19x0, there were also 4 accidents brought over, 
for which the decision taken in 1910 was not finaL 

(2) Of the 74 cases of death, only 37 gave claim to compensatiaa, to survivors, 30 deaths of 
compulsorily insur^ 7 of voluntarily Insured, persons. 

(3) Of the 96 cases of death only 30 gave claim to compensation to survivors, 46 deaths 
of compulsorily a^ 4 of voluntarily insured persons. 
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With regard first to the chief branch of agricultural labourers' insur¬ 
ance, that is, compulsory insurance, we see from this table that 1,378 of 
the 2,044 accidents recognised in 1911 in conformity with the law were 
classed as not giving claim to any compensation, because the council was 
advised that the victim had recovered his capacity for work either entirely 
or in such measure that the degree of his incapacity did not seem to amomit 
to the 10% forming the minimum incapacity for which compensation may 
be given by the law. 

All the other 666 accidents were the object of formal decision 
by the council which granted compensation either to the victim for 
permanent incapacitation (exceeding 10% of his normal working power) 
or to his heirs in case of his death. The number of accidents entailing 
death were 89, but in 43 cases the deceased left no one supported by him 
either partly or altogether ; in these cases the council limited itself to the 
repayment of 50 crowns (£2 i6s.) to those who had advanced the money for 
the funeral. 

In the case of the other 46 deaths the deceased left persons who had 
been supported by him, in 39 cases entirely supported, giving the surviv¬ 
ors claim to the maximum compensation in case of death 2,500 crowns 
(£140), or altogether 97,500 crowns {£5,400), and in 7 cases partly sup¬ 
ported, for which compensation may not exceed 800 crowns (£44), or 
altogether 3,600 crowns {£204). We see that about half the persons dying 
in consequence of accidents leave families dependent on them. The total 
compensations paid to survivors having claim was therefore 101,100 crowns 
(£5,600) in 1911 against 63,000 (£3,600) the previous year. 

Next come the compensations paid for permanent incapacitation, in 
1911 for 577 accidents. The compensation is calculated according to 
conditions laid down by the law in proportion to the degree of incapacita¬ 
tion, so that the maximum compensation of 3,600 crowns (about £204) 
is granted in case of total incapacitation (100 % of the normal capacity 
for work) and partial compensations will be given on the basis of lesser 
degrees ascertained and attested by medical opinion in each case. In 
this way altogether the amount of 425,340 crowns (£24,000) was granted 
in 1911, against 305,496 crowns (£17,000) the previous year. 

As to the 147 accidents among the voluntarily insured, let us state 
that 47 did not involve permanent incapacity. There thus remained 100 
cases, of which 29 gave no claim to any compensation. The other 71 accid¬ 
ents, that is the half, involving permanent consequences and giving 
claim to compensation, may be divided into 7 cases of death and 64 cases 
of incapacitation in varying degree. 

Comparing these results with the corresponding figures for the vol¬ 
untarily insuted, in whose case, 1,378 of the 2,044 accidents, or 2/3rds., 
only entailed temporary incapacitation, we find that the accidents among 
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the voluntarily insured are comparatively more serious than those among 
the compulsorily insured. This is doubtless to be explained by the fact 
that the serious accidents to the voluntarily insured are notified by them to 
the insurance council, and their average age is greater (see §3 of this article). 

The compensations are calculated according to the same principles 
as for the compulsorily insured. The total compensations amounted to 
8,000 crowns (£440), for the 7 cases of death, and to 40,680 crowns (£2,200) 
for the 64 cases of permanent incapacitation. The figures for the previous 
year were 17,500 and 24,480 crowns (about £1,000 and £1,400). 

§ 3. ClMsiaoMtiou of Aocidento according to the Age of the Yictima^ 
and the Canaea of the Aooidenta, 

The report on which the present article is based contains very inter¬ 
esting statistics upon the classification of the accidents according to the 
age of the sufferers and the causes of the accident. As such statistics are 
still rare enough in the field of agricultural personal insurance and their 
value increases in proportion as the data accumulate from year to year, 
we here give the figures for the year 1911, as we did before for the previous 
year in the number of this bulletin for June, 1911. The classification of 
the 666 accidents befalling the compulsorily insured, as well as of the 71 
others befalling the voluntarily insured, according to the age and sex of 
the victims is given in the following table, from which it is seen that the 
victims among the voluntarily insured are relatively much older than 
among the compulsorarily insured. 


Tabi,e II. — Classification of the Victims according to Age and Sex, 
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The law of May 27th., 1908 only grants daily compensation to victims 
after the expiration of 13 weeks from date of accidents, (i) Consequently, 
the agricultural labourers must assure themselves of necessary assistance 
for this period of incapacitation by registering themselves as members 
of the sickness insurance societies recognised and subsidised by the State. 
The workmen's insurance council has made enquiries as to how many of 
the victims in 1911 were members of such a sickness insurance society. 
It appears from information received that of 2,011 victims only 919 or 
46%, were members of a sickness insurance society, so that the rest, 1,092, 
received no subvention during the first 13 weeks, because they had not pro¬ 
fited by the right the law gives them to the official sickness insurance funds. 

The statistics on the causes of the 666 accidents giving claim to com¬ 
pensation according to the conditions of compulsory insurance, and of 
the 71 accidents to the voluntarily insured are perhaps of even greater 
interest. We reproduce below the following table showing the accidents 
entailing permanent incapacity (577 and 64) and those followed by death 
(89 and 7). 

Tabi^E III. — AgricuUufol Accidents in 1911 classified according to Causes. 


Accidents caused by 

Compulsory Insurance 

Voluntary 
Insurance 0 ) 

Number 

Number 

Percentage 

Agricultural Machinery 

129 

19-4 

7 

Falls. 

122 

18.3 

19 

Carts. 

108 

16.2 

19 

Horses... 

78 


2 

I^axxdslips, Blows, etc. (2). 

56 


0 

Homed CatUe. 

37 


8 

Implements. 

35 


5 

Other Accidents. 

lOI (3) 


II 


666 

100.0 

71 


( 1 ) The total figures are too small for the percentages to have any interest 
(3) This heading corresponds to that of Crashings ** in Table IV of the article published In 
thly Bnlktlo, June, 19x1, p. 135. 

(3) Almost half of these (44) were caused by sharp substances^ (thorns, blades of grass, etc.) 



(x) Sec the law § 10-16, BuU. of SoGieU and Economic InteUi^ence, June, i9ii, ’'p. 143. 
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In addition to the insurance societies enumerated in the previous 
report, the Skjold insurance society has been authorized to undertake the 
risks contemplated in the law of May 27th., 1908. 

The first article of the same law authorizes the Home Minister to extend 
its effects, on the advice of the council of insurance, to undertakings that 
may be assimilated to those already contemplated in the law. This pro¬ 
vision has been twice applied since the coming into force of the law, that 
is to say, by Ministerial Orders of January iith., 1910 and January 23rd., 
1912, authorizing the insurance council to apply the law to labourers oc¬ 
cupied in marlpits, and in the control of dairies, livestock improvement,etc., 
respectively. 

In terminating this article, let us further observe, that the labourers* 
insurance council, at the request of the Home Office, has prepared a draft 
law for the codifying of all the provisions relating to labourers' insurance 
accidents. The Bill has been deposited in the Home Office to be presented 
eventually to the legislative authorities (the Chamber of Deputies and 
Senate) in the course of the next session, that is, this winter. 
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FRANCE. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Development and Organisation of Mutual Aid Societies in France. 

(Continued). 


§ 2« Various Uses of Mutuality (Continusd). 

3rd. Old age insurance societies for adults. Children insured in a mut¬ 
ual benefit society pass on to an adult society which grants old age pen¬ 
sions. Let us first observe that these pensions are in no way to be con¬ 
founded with those established by the law of 5th. April, 1910 for pensions 
to artisans and labourers, (i) A person insiued, whether compulsorily 
or voluntarily, pays into the National Pension Bank or into a self-govern¬ 
ing society the quota prescribed by the above-mentioned law. He may 
likewise pay into a mutual aid society another quota which, according to 
the rules of this society, gives him a right to another pension. He will 
profit by what he has paid into the State Bank under the law of 5th. April, 
1910 and he will likewise profit by his mutualist payment under the law 
of 1st. April, 1898, thus drawing two pensions without the one interfering 
with the other. 

This being understood, we may add that pensions may be granted by 
mutual aid societies out of the common inahenable fund, out of individual 
deposits or out of other accessible sources. 

(i) Common inalienable fund. 

Under this system, the sums which the society sets apart for the 
payment of pensions are placed in the Deposit Bank and form what is 

(i) See Bulletin of Economic and Social IntelUgenc*. July, 1911, page ijx and Feb* 
niary xpia, page 127. 
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called the common fund, that is, a fund from which no individual member 
can withdraw what he has paid in ; it is the common possession of all the 
members past, present and futmre. Art. 23 of the law of ist. April, 1898 
stipulates that pensions supplied by the common fund constitute a capital 
reserved for the profit of the society. 

The rules of the societies regulate the manner in which the common 
fund is to be formed, deciding whether State grants, donations, legacies, 
subscriptions of honorary members and other available resources shall 
go towards its formation or not. 

This common fund is inalienable, that is to say, the society cannot in 
any case, interfere with it. It uses the interest of the common fund 
for payment of pensions and it can only be used for this purpose. The 
Society, however, has power to withdraw a certain amount of the common 
fund temporarily to acquire, as a reserved capital, stock in the National 
Bank for Old Age Pensions, up to the amount of a pension to be paid. 

The amount of interest on the common fund deposited or withdrawn 
to be temporarily placed in the National Pension Bank for the purpose 
mentioned above is 4^4%* 

To have the benefit of pensions from the common fund, participating 
members must be not less than fifty years of age, must have paid their 
quota for fifteen years at least and have fulfilled all the conditions of the 
rules. 

All societies which grant guaranteed pensions are obliged, every five 
years at least, to submit to the Ministry of Labour and Social Providence, 
a statement of their obligations, whether eventual or liquidated, and their 
corresponding resources, according to a formula furnished by the compet¬ 
ent authority. They must, if required, modify their rules according to 
the results of these five yearly inventories. 

In the first three months of every year the Deposit Bank must send to 
the president of every mutual society which grants pensions to its mem¬ 
bers, a list of those pensioners who in the previous year had allowed their 
pensions to fall into arrears. 

(2) Individual pension books. 

Pensions may also be paid on production of the pension-book (i) of 
the National Bank for Old Age Pensions. The mutual aid society requires 
of its members a special subscription paid for each pension book; at the 
end of the year a portion of the profits of the society may be divided 
among the holders of such pension-books. These payments made by the 


(i) At the first pa}mietit made for him by the society, the member receives a pension - 
book bearing his registered number and serving for all future payments; hence the name, 
individual pension*book. 
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society are drawn from alienated capital, or from capital reserved for 
the benefit of the society in accordance with its rules. 

Members may make deposits in their own names in addition to those 
made for them by the society. The pension bank receives sums of from 
one franc to 500 francs in the course of one year. A pension paid to 
one person shall not exceed 1,200 francs and pensions of less than 360 
francs can neither be distrained nor transferred. Members may at 
their pleasure arrange that the deposits made by them in person or by the 
society on their behalf shall take the form of alienated capital or capital 
reserved for the benefit of those entitled to it. 

The law provides that holders of pension-books may be entitled to 
pensions through deposits made not only in the National Pension Bank, 
but also in independent banks, and article 27 determines the conditions 
and guarantees required for the establishment and working of such banks. 

(3) Available resources. 

To members above the age of fifty who have paid their subscriptions 
for fifteen years the societies may grant annual allowances, not life an¬ 
nuities, paid out of their available resources. Pecuniary indemnities, 
fixed every year in the same way as the above-mentioned allowances, in 
a general meeting, may be granted to members who have become infirm 
or incurable before the age fixed by the rules for life annuities. 

2,021 authorised societies of adults paid in 1908 out of their independ¬ 
ent funds 94,984 pensions, which were in arrears, to the amount of 
7,595,617 francs; the average amount of each pension was 79.96 francs. 
From the same funds 29,111 supplementary pensions have been paid to 
those pensioners who were entered for the common pension fimd, to the 
amount of 627,902 francs; the average amount of each supplementary 
pension was 21.56 francs. 

The independent societies paid 8,811 pensions representing a total 
of 1,348,975 francs, the average amount of each pension was 153.10 francs. 

The independent societies paid, in 1908, into the National Pension 
Bank 23,447 francs on the individual pension book deposits of their 
members. 

2,320 authorised societies (of adults and of school children) have ef¬ 
fected payments into the National Pension Bank on 646,070 individual 
pension-books to the sum of 2,271,510.45 francs, an average of 3.51 francs 
per pension-book. 

On the 31st. December, 1908, 7,667 authorised societies (of adults 
and of school children) possessed in the deposit bank a common pension 
fund amounting to a sum total of 230,219,461 francs. If we compare 
this number 7,667, with the total number of societies authorised or recog¬ 
nised as being of public utility which have submitted to the administration 
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statistics showing their condition, it will be seen that 46% of these asso¬ 
ciations possess a common pension fund. 

Of these 7,667 societies, having a common pension fund, 4,048 effected 
payments in 1908, the total amount of which was 7,3261853.79 francs. 

There are two modes in which pensions may be paid : either from the 
common fund through the National Old Age Pension Bank, or directly 
by the societies by means of a deduction from the interest of the common 
fund. 

On the 31st. December, 1908, the number of pensioners paid out of 
the common fund had risen to 58,649, each receiving an average pension 
of 75.57 francs. 

On the other hand, the sums deducted from the interest of the com¬ 
mon fund to pay the pensions of 23,747 pensioners amounted to 1,802,721 
francs, representing an average of 79.48 francs per pension. 

Whatever be the interest attaching to these figures, they clearly show: 

1st. that insurance for old-age pensions is of far less importance to 
mutual societies than insurance against illness ; 

2nd. that, for the greater number of members of mutual societies, the 
pension which they can claim as members is by no means equivalent to 
that to which the law of the 5th. April, 1910 entitles artisans and field 
labourers. 

We have now explained the whole interest which mutual aid 
aid societies have in this law. It was so well understood by Parliament 
that Article 3 of the law authorises mutual aid societies whether singly 
or in union, to receive, compulsory or voluntary payments from their 
members at their request. This faculty granted to the society offers 
the great advantage of enabling the working man to pay his quota himself, 
thus avoiding disputes or conflicts between employer and employed which 
under certain circumstances might arise from payment through employers. 
And the persuasive action tending on the one hand to induce those who are 
compulsorily insured to conform to the law, and on the other to encoiurage 
the practice of voluntary insurance “ forms an essential part of the educ¬ 
ative ftmetion which must henceforth be one of the chief attributes of mut¬ 
ual aid societies and mark their preponderant importance in the carrying 
out of the law on pensions. " (i) 

Mutual aid societies, either singly or in union, are also, according to 
article 14, comprised in the number of organisations permitted to insure the 
pensions contemplated by the law. It is not necessary that mutual banks, 
formed for the direct payment of pensions to artisans and labourers, should 
at the same time undertake other branches, viz, insurance against illness, 
life insurance, supplementary pensions etc.: the law of the i**. April, 1908, 

(i) Circular ci the Ministry of labour, zs^ May, xpiz. 
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in determining their conditions, does not require mutual aid societies to 
undertake many branches at the same time ; it is sufficient that they should 
be formed for one only of the objects for which they are authorised. The 
law of the 5***. April, 1910, therefore, gives power to form mutual insur¬ 
ance societies solely for the purpose of pensions for artisans, and the oblig¬ 
ation of paying into one mutual society cannot be a legal condition for 
admission to another. Such a society may therefore receive as members 
those who previously were not members of a mutual society and who will 
only become so for pensions under the law of 1910. It is in the sense of 
this interpretation, important for the extension of mutual transactions 
and very favourable to the creation and prosperity of numerous independ¬ 
ent banks, that the law has been officially interpreted by the Ministry 
of Labour, making it besides, impossible for any one to consider this inter¬ 
pretation as obligatory for the mutual societies (See Circular of Ministry 
of Labour, i*^. May, 1911). 

Co-operation among the groups of mutual societies can only be carried 
out by joint permission of the Ministries of Finance and of Labour and for 
the direct payment of pensions by a preliminary agreement giver by decree 
on the proposal of these Ministries. The above permission and agreement are 
both quite independent of approval of the rules, and they are consequently 
equally necessary for both the authorised and independent societies. It 
is needless to observe that the guarantees required for societies wishing 
to undertake insurance risks are much more stringent than those required 
for societies which merely collect for the Pension Bank, and in which there 
are only a few simple formalities and a minimum of book-keeping. The 
granting of pensions, however, demands a series of important transactions 
dealing with higher figures and necessitating special book-keeping and 
technical calculations, on which subjects seemity must be given before 
the solicited consent can be obtained. 

There is, however, no question of any arbitrary action on the part 
of the Government, the obtaining of its consent is the right of those societ¬ 
ies which fulfil the required conditions. The Ministries have but to ver¬ 
ify the fulfilment of these conditions and they cannot then refuse the 
exequatur. Should the exequatur be refused three months after it has been 
requested, recourse may be had to the Council of State without any expense 
or the employment of a lawyer. Should an authorised society at any time 
fail in the observance of the laws by which it is bound, its authorisation may 
be withdrawn. Such a withdrawal, however, is closely guaranteed against 
any arbitrary action; it can only be pronounced by a decree issued in ac¬ 
cordance with the opinion expressed by the permanent section of the su¬ 
perior council for workmen's pensions, and this again may be appealed 
against before the Council of State in the same manner as in case of a re¬ 
fusal of consent. 
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To those mutual societies which receive pension subscriptions the State 
grants a proportional commission of 5%, that is 45 centimes for the com¬ 
plete annual deposit of every man, 30 centimes for that of every woman and 
0.225 franc for that of every minor under eighteen years of age. And 
those societies which collect at the same time for the Pension Fund receive 
a fixed commission of one franc for every person insured. 

Those wage-earners who are compelled, and other working-people who 
are recommended to insure themselves for old age pensions, often justly 
fear that their savings will be insufficient to enable them at the same time 
to pay for sick insurance. Article 18 of the law of 1910 offers a pecuniary 
encouragement by lightening the burden of payments for sick insurance to 
all persons insured in a mutual pension society. This grant consists of a 
special allowance to all who are either compulsorily or voluntarily insured 
under the law of 5th. April, 1910, who, as well as belonging to one of the 
legalised pension societies, are also insured against sickness in a mutual 
aid society. This allowance amounts to i fr. 50, reduced to 75 centimes 
in the case of persons under 18 years of age. It goos to reduce the sick 
contributions of the insured person by an equal amount. 

Hence it will be seen that a member of a mutual society is in a better 
position as regards the pension system than the insured person who is not 
a member of such a society. Not only can he himself pay his quota for 
a pension through his society instead of its being deducted from his wages 
by his employer: he may pay it at longer intervals than those at which 
it is usually collected, and he also has the power to pay it in advance if 
more convenient to himself, a power which enables him, should circum¬ 
stances require it, to obtain a special acknowledgment of several payments 
at the same time. The payment of the sick quota will at once reduce the 
quota for a pension from 9 francs to 7.50 francs in the case of a man, from 
6 francs to 4.50 francs in the case of a woman and from 4.50 to 3.75 in the 
case of a minor under 18 years of age. A member of a mutual society may 
also benefit by supplementary funds, such as subscriptions made by honorary 
members, the law of 1910 not limiting mutuality as regards pensions to 
actual members, but, on the contrary, opening a wider field in this direction. 
The admission of new members who are to pay a pension quota is 
likely to lead to their adhesion to other branches of mutuality and thus 
to increase its importance in every way by extending its boundaries. It 
is not to be wondered at that M. Paul Boncour offered well-merited con¬ 
gratulations to mutual and societies at the fourth international congress 
of mutuality held at Roubaix, October, 1911, for the support they have 
given to the application of the law of pensions for artisans and labourers. 

4th. Life insurance. The risks of life insurance increase with age. 
Thus, according to the tables of mortality of the National Old Age Pension 
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Bank, the rate of mortality per 1,000, that is, the average number of deaths 
per 1,000, varies as follows ; 


At 20 years 
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In the absence of reserves, it seems evident that the subscriptions will, 
after a certain age, be insufficient to meet the chances of mortality. But 
there is a way of avoiding the formation and management of reserves, 
always delicate operations, viz the employment of what are called natural 
premiums. 

Thus, instead of requiring from the members sums varying according 
to the age at the time of admission but calculated for the duration of the 
life (fixed premiums), they are required to pay sums increasing year by 
year according to the age attained, and covering the risk of the following 
year. 

Thus, to insure a capital of i,ooo francs, the members will pa}' 
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and so on. 







The objection to this system is the continual increase of the charges 
borne by the members ; it might be made more practical by reversing the 
method. Instead of an increasing premium for a fixed capital, the member 
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might be required to pay a fixed premium for a diminishing capital. In 
this case, a fixed premium of 7 francs for instance, would ensure a capital. 


1000 yc 7 

Between the ages of 20 and 30 of — - - = 1,000 francs. 


» » 
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And so on. 

This solution is convenient as regards popular insurance, for, as every 
quota covers the risk of one year, there is no need for reserves. It is also 
logical, for the diminution of the capital assured corresponds to the di¬ 
minution of the value of the capital represented by the strength of the 
labourer, and the diminution of the cost of the family deprived of its head, 
as the children approach the period when they may become self-supporting. 
But it must be confessed that it has not met with public approval. Among 
the societies which have furnished to the Ministry of Labour data for the 
year 1908, 290 fully authorised and comprising 143,677 participating 
members, and 257 independent societies comprising 72,468 members, have 
made life insurance their chief object. The greater number of these have 
had recourse to the National Life Insurance Fund, which allows mutual 
aid societies to effect collective insurance in order to secure to themselves 
at the death of any one of their members a fixed sum not exceeding 1,000 
francs. 

This insurance is for a year and dates from the first day of the month 
following that in which it is effected all the members of the society between 
the ages of three and ninety-four, must be included and the amount as¬ 
sured must be equal for all. It is fixed according to special tariffs, increased 
or diminished according to a co-efi&cient of mortality prepared for each 
society from the average mortality of its members for the last five years 
of insurance. 
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Besides those societies more especially occupied with life insurance, 
there are others of which the greater number are insurance societies against 
sickness and old age. These also make a grant on the death of a member 
in the form of payment of his funeral expenses, or better still, of help to 
his widow and orphans. Thus, in the authorised adult societies, deaths 
of members took place in 1908 to the number of 37,221, and of these, the 
funeral expenses of 22,692 were paid. In the independent societies, there 
were 5,374 deaths in the same year, and the funeral expenses of 2,979 
of these were paid. 

The total of the sums thus spent by the authorised societies was 
1,558,590 francs, and by the independent societies 196,460 francs, repre¬ 
senting an average of 68.68 francs for the first and 65.95 francs for the 
second. 

In 1908, also, 2,153 authorised adult societies granted a total of 
1,815,474 frs. in subsidies to 21,301 widows or orphans, and the indepen¬ 
dent societies 595,409 frs. to 2,112 widows or orphans. 

Of much more importance however, are the allowances made to the 
Orphelinat Mutualiste Frangaise, ” founded 30th. October, 1904, under 
the honorary presidency of M. Emile Loubet, ex-President of the Republic. 
The special aim of this mutual association is to benefit the orphans of its 
members, whether these be individuals or societies, in France, Algeria or 
Tunis. 

Participating members are required to pay an entrance fee of two 
francs and a monthly quota of 50 centimes for each child under 16 
years of age ; the monthly payment for a family must never exceed fr. 1.50 
(see art. 28 of the rules). The entrance fee for mutual benefit societies, 
entering as participating members, has been reduced to one franc per 
family. (Art. 29). 

No one can participate in the advantages of the Orphanage unless 
he have been two years a member. (Art. 30). That period passed, the 
council has fixed the amount of help to be given which must never be 
less than: 

1st. 15 francs monthly for a child orphaned of its mother, until 16 
years of age ; for a family up to 60 francs per month: 

2nd. 20 francs per month for a child orphaned of its father, up to 16 
years of age, and up to 80 francs monthly for a family. 

Above that age, in cases of exceptional illness etc., help may still be 
granted at the request of parents or guardians of orphans. (Art. 32). 

Children orphaned of both parents, are completely taken in charge 
by the institution. They are placed out in the families of relatives, or, 
failing these, in the families of members of mutual societies. (Art. 33)* 

We shall conclude these remarks on life-insurance with a few words on 
the Franc at death societies. 
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In these societies, if a member die, all the others pay a franc each, 
thus forming a small capital for the benefit of the heirs of the next member 
who dies. The working of these societies is so simple that they are very 
attractive. But the members soon find certain difficulties. At the be¬ 
ginning they are generally all young ; deaths are not frequent, and the one 
franc payment is consequently rare, while the advantages of the society 
arc* appreciable for the heirs of those first deceased, but in the course of 
30 or 40 years deaths become more frequent, and the consequent pay¬ 
ments become burdensome for the survivors. We may therefore predict 
that, however satisfactory the society may be at first, it will not be so 30 
or 40 years later. 

Another objection is the exaction of equal payments frdm young and 
old while the risk is more serious for the old who therefore ought to pay 
more. At the time of their establishment these societies are generally 
formed of young members all of about the same age ; as these grow old 
the newer and younger members withdraw and the society melts away. 

5. Maternity Mutual Societies, These are at once thrift and benevolent 
societies the object of which is to furnish pecuniary assistance to their 
members in return for deposits made by them and increased by donations 
from honorary members, grants made by the State, by departments and 
communes. This assistance is given to enable a woman to abstain from 
work prejudicial to her health for some time previous to the birth of her 
child, and for a month afterwards and to give the needful care to her 
infant up to the age of two months. 

The first of these societies was founded in May, 1891 tmder the 
patronage of Mme. Carnot, for the department of Seine, and comprises 
numeroits sections. The members pay an annual sum of 5 francs, in 
return for which they receive, during the four weeks following the birth 
of a child, a weekly allowance of 12 francs, and a premium of 20 francs 
if they nurse their infants themselves. The allowance is increased to 15 
francs if the recipient be the mother of six living children when the last 
is born; if this child die before the expiration of the four weeks, the 
allowance is the same. In case of twins, the allowance is increased by 
one half, (i) 

Maternity Mutual Societies are quite as successful in the country as 
in towns. M. Felix Poussineau, who founded the society the rules of which 
we have quoted, thus describes the success of the society established by 
him at Dammarie-les-Iyys. (Seine et Marne). 


(t) It is scarcely needful to menUon that the payments of the wnmen are insuf¬ 
ficient to meet the expenses of the society. They meet only x /6th, the remainder being paid 
out of the donations of honorary members, public bodies, profits of ffites, lotteries etc. 
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“ Dammarie-les-Lys is a small village of i,6oo inhabitants ; the women 
are employed partly in agriailture and partly in industrial occupations. 
Precisely because of the smallness of the population, the experiment could 
not leave obscure any of the elements for judging of the results, and this 
encouraged me to make the effort. 

Tables of statistics clearly showing all the phases of the scheme have 
been drawn up, and it has been possible to do this with the greatest exact¬ 
ness because all the wives of working men at Dammarie-les-Lys have joined 
the Maternity Society, and also because the civil registers are more easily 
consulted in a small village than in a large town. 

We have thus succeded in making at Dammarie a striking comparison 
between the number of births registered during the seven years preceding 
the establishment of the maternity society and the years immediately 
following. The figures clearly show an increase of 24% in the number of 
births during the second period, and a diminution of the mortality, the 


average of which was previously 50%, 

as shown by the official figures given 

below : 
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Annual average of deaths under the age of 30 days. 


Per 1,000 inhabitants ....... i % 

» 100 births .4% 


Of these only 2% were protected by the Maternity Society. 

These results are easily explained. The women no longer dread 
maternity ; strengthened as they are by a restorative repose and sure of 
assistance which is not humiliating, they no longer consider the birth of 
a child as an increase of expenses and a direct cause of indigence. 

We may add that at Dammarie les-I^ys the contribution is one franc 
per annum. The mother receives an allowance of 8 francs per week for the 
four weeks of compulsory rest, and a prize of ten francs if she herself nurse 
her infant, in all 42 francs.'' 

This society has founded branches or sections in all the neighbouring 
communes, so that the greatest possible number of mothers may share 
in its benefits. Six sections have been organised in ten small villages of 
from 190 to 700 inhabitants. The sections are self-governing, and in 
each are held consultations on the condition of the nurslings. The allow¬ 
ance is paid by the lady inspector appointed by the section, at the house 
of the mother during the three weeks following the birth, eight francs at 
a time. The fourth instalment and the prize for nursing are given to the 
mother at the end of the four weeks at the next consultation on the subject 
of the nurslings where the mother must appear with her child. The 
necessary funds are provided by the savings-bank of the section; should 
this be unable to pay all, the section must apply to the head-quarters of 
the society at Dammarie-les-I/ys. 

§ 3. The Part taken by Agricultural 
Aasooiationa in the Mrctenaion of Rural Mutuality. 

The above example is the result of individual initiative. In general, 
mutual aid societies intended for peasants have been established by agri¬ 
cultural syndicates. But those who propagate mutuality among agricul¬ 
turists have chiefly turned their attention to pension funds. With the 
exception of some few societies, such as those of Bourges and Chateauroux, 
which give assistance both in sickness and old age, the agricultural syndic¬ 
ates have especially sought to establish agricultural pension societies. 
Among these societies the following were more particularly indicated by 
M. I^opold Mabilleau in his lecture of the 14th. March, 1909 (i). 

The pension bank of Castelnaudary founded by the Syndicate in 1896; 
that of Montmirault (Allier) the first example of a society formed in order 


(i) Ea Pr^voyance Sociale {Social Thrift) in the ** Monde Agricole 
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to provide its members with individual pension-books in the National Pen¬ 
sion Bank; that of the Syndicate of the district of Langres, which has formed 
an inalienable common fund, the income from which is to furnish old age 
pensions to its members ; that of the Syndicate of Poligny, one of the best 
managed and most active ; the Pension and Endowment Bank of the Agri¬ 
cultural Syndicate of Fourmies (Nord); that of the departmental S)ntidicate 
of lyot, etc. 

In all the above-mentioned cases the dominant idea of the foundation 
is to interest the syndicate in encouraging thrift among its members, more 
especially among those who are working men. On some points the carry¬ 
ing out of this idea has led to remarkable results : 

The Agriailtural Family Union of Senlis (founded by the Agricultural 
Society of this district) requires six francs each from the agricultural la¬ 
bourer and his employer to be entered in the labourer's pensions-book. In 
addition, the employers pay 12 francs per annum for each labourer towards 
an invalid fund to add to the pensions of working men who have entered 
the Society above the age of forty. 

The Society has further aims ; it endeavours to obtain froii'. the pro¬ 
prietors of farms, generally absentee, (the employers referred to are large 
farmers) an annual subscription of one franc per hectare. 

At Beauvais, the Pension Society founded by the Agricultural Society 
requires 12 francs each from the labourer and the employer, and in 1906 
the Society, gave an allowance of 12 francs to every labourer, who through 
his employer had obtained a pension-book in the National Pension Bank. 

At Chateau Tliierry, the pension society was established by the agri¬ 
cultural committee. The quota of working men varies according to age 
at admission, from 12 to 18 and 24 francs. Employers who are honorary 
members engage to pay to each working man's account a sum equal to 
his deposit. 

At Melun, in the Mutual Agricultural Family Union, the working man 
pays 12 francs per annum, and the employer 18 for each man employed by 
him, the money to be devoted to an invalid fund, except i franc per annum, 
deducted for working expenses. " 

These are isolated instances from different parts of France. Near 
Beaujolais, within the circuit of the South-east Union of Agricultural Syn¬ 
dicates, persistant efforts have been made. In that district there are at 
present 79 agricultural pension societies exclusively composed of members 
of agricultural syndicates, and constituted by these syndicates. The 
subscriptions of members are usually paid by means of pension-books of the 
National Pension Bank, and the subscriptions of honorary members, grants, 
donations, legacies etc. serve to form a common fund. 

Finally in the East, especially in Meurthe-and-Moselle, there are from 
15 to 20 agricultural pension societies. 
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At the loth. National Congress of French Mutuality on the 22ncl. Au¬ 
gust, 1909, M. Louis Tardy thus enumerated the principles of organisation 
to be applied to rural mutuality: 

1. It seems desirable to give special self government to mutual 
aid societies composed of agriculturists so as to encourage the enrolment 
of honorary members, and to obtain grants from various agricultural 
associations. 

2. The mutual aid society should be based on an association of 
agriculturists (co-operative society, syndicate, credit bank or mutual 
insurance society) which should participate by a direct grant in the work¬ 
ing of the mutual aid society or should pay for each of its members a quota 
supplementary to that paid by each of them. 

3. The mutual aid-society should be a family union, so that the 
whole family may belong to it, that the work of thrift may be complete, 
and may benefit all those who have a right to its benefits ; that, at the same 
time, it may accomplish a moral and educative work; that, by extending 
to the great mutualist family the natural family bond, the husband, wife 
and children may be drawn more closely together, and the home circle 
be consolidated by interesting all its members in the common cause of 
provision for the future, that is, in the idea of mutual solidarity.*'(i) 

4. The mutual benefit society ought in the first place to insure 
against sickness as its most important function, sickness being the risk 
against which the cultivator of the land is least’ protected. 

5. Logically, the insurance of widows and orphans ought to pre¬ 
cede the pension, for of 100 men of the age of 30, 31 will not reach the age 
of 60, and to secure a pension is therefore useless for them. But life insur¬ 
ance societies and donation or pension societies will nevertheless be estab¬ 
lished as the need for the one or the other may appear more urgent. 

These different classes of work should be undertaken by special so¬ 
cieties, or by mutual aid societies, constituted as the necessity for them 
arises, and as administrators can be found for them. 

6. Pension and sickness societies for working men will be sup¬ 
ported by the contributions of the men, of their employers, and, as far as 
possible, of an agriailtural association, either syndicate or co-operative. 

It will perhaps be objected that the resources of labourers are not 
sufi&cient for all these branches. But the bonuses realised owing to the 
efforts of syndicates, co-operative and mutual insurance societies, and the 
suppression of credit banks ought to permit of the gradual payment, with¬ 
out the imposition of any new and heavy charge, of the quota of the mut¬ 
ual aid society. Agriculturists will soon perceive this, and they will 

(i). Spech of M. I^n Bourgeois at the Congress of the Alliance of Social Hygiene 
held at I^yons, 13th. May, 1907. 
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quickly acknowledge, as M. Decharme, chief of the Department of Agri¬ 
cultural Credit and Co-operation in the Ministry of Agriculture, said in 
1906, how true it is that the various branches of agricultural mutuality 
are inseparable, and dependent on each other, and how, all animated by 
the same spirit, they should unite and work in concert to remove the same 
obstacles, to triumph over the same difficulties, and enjoy together the 
success won through united action. ” 


APPENDIX. 

Rules for Maternity Mutual Societies, (i) 

CHAPTER I. 

Constitution and Aim. 

Article i. A mutual aid society has been established at. 

under the name of the Maternity Mutual Society of . 

Its object is to furnish its members in exchange for deposits made by 
them and increased, if possible, by donations from honorary members, by 
grants from the State, from departments and communes, with an allow¬ 
ance sufficient to enable them to rest four consecutive weeks dating from 
their accouchement, and to bestow during this period on their infants the 
necessary care. 

The society offers also : 

1st. Prizes to encourage those mothers who nurse their own infants. 

2nd. To hold consultations on nurslings for the benefit of its adher¬ 
ents (2) and, as far as possible, to exercise surveillance over the infants 
from birth up to two years of age. 

3rd. To arrange gratuitous consultations for its members who may 
be enceintes, if its means permit. 

4th. To grant an allowance to its members to enable them to cease 
work before their accouchement if it is proved by medical testimony 
that the continuance of such work is dangerous for them and for their 
infants (3). 

5th. To assist in defraying the expenses of accouchement. 

(1) From the f Revue Philanthropique » of 15th. January, 1910, pages 366, and following. 

(2) Either establishing such consultations or arranging with an institution for the 
purpose already existing. 

(3) Other services may be annexed to a Maternity Mutual Society, in order, as follows : 

(a) Prizes for attendance at the above consultations. 

{b) Loans of linen and distribution of layettes. 

(r) Allowances of milk. 

{d) Cr^es. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Organisation of the Society, Rules for Admission, 

Art. 2. The Society is composed of honorary and participating 
members. 

Art. 3. Honorary members are those who by their subscriptions or 
equivalent services, contribute to the prosperity of the Society without 
sharing in its advantages. There are no conditions as to age, domicile, 
profession or nationality. 

Art. 4. Participating meml)ers are those who have arright to all the 
benefits of the association in return for regularly paid subscriptions. 
All participating members have the same advantages without distinction 
other than that which arises from the payment of their quota and from 
the risks, (i) 

Art. 5. Participating members are admitted by a majority of votes 
in the council, but conditonally, on the approval of the next general meeting. 
Honorary members are admitted by a majority of votes in the council. 

Art. 6. Any woman, above the age of sixteen, who applies and engages 
to conform to the rules, may join the society as a participating member, 
whether she enter as an individual or as forming part of a group apply¬ 
ing through a benefit society, a commercial, or financial enterprise or an 
administration. (2) 

Any honorary member, suffering from reverse of fortune, may at her 
request be received as a participating member if she satisy the conditions 
of arts. 6 and 3 of the rules. 


CHAPTER III. 

Administration, 

Art. 7. The Society is administered by a council composed of a presid¬ 
ent, . . . vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer and . • . adminis¬ 
trators, who all act gratuitously. 

Art. 8. The administrators must all be French, and of full age, of 
either sex, not having forfeited their civil rights, but married women 
must be authorized according to commor law. (Art. 3 of the law). 

(1) Condition imposed by art. 2 of the law. 

(2) The society must admit as participating members only thos^ women who live by 
Uieir own labour or that of their husbands. 
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Art. 9. All the members of the coimcil are elected by secret ballot 
in the general meeting, and may be chosen only from members, parti¬ 
cipating or honorary. 

The general meeting appoints from its own body the members of the 
bureau (i) who are indefinitely re-eligible. 

There is a special ballot for the President. 

No one is elected by the first ballot unless there is an absolute majority 
of votes. At the second balloting, the election is valid in case there is a 
majority; in case of two candidates having an equal number of votes, 
the elder is elected. 

Art. 10. The President is elected for . . years (2). 

He is re-eligible. 

Members of the council are elected for (3) . . . years ; they may 
be reelected (4). 

The first council will select by lot certain of its members, whose names 
will he submitted for re-election at the end of every . . . years (5). 

There shall be the same procedure in the case of the council elected 
after a collective resignation of administrators. 

In replacing its members, either deceased or resigned, the council 
arranges provisionally ; the names of those chosen are to be submitted for 
ratification to the next general meeting. These will only hold their posts 
during the unexpired periods of their predecessors' terms of ofiice. 

Art. II. The President must insure the regular working of the society 
in conformity with its rules. 

In the course of the first three months of every year he shall send to 
the Prefect: 

1st. Statistics of the financial condition of the society and the 
number and nature of the cases of illness among the members. (Art. 7 of 
the law.). 

2nd. An account of the moral and financial state of the society 
(Art. 29 of the law) presented by the council to the general meeting. 

He is charged with the discipline of the meetings, he signs all acts, 
decrees, deliberations etc. and he represents the society in law and in all 
civil acts. 

Art. 12. One of the vice-presidents assists the President in all his 
functions, and represents him when necessary (6). 

(x) The btireau may also be nominated by the council. 

(2) For instance, for six years. 

(3) For instance, for six years. 

(4) One-third every two years. 

(5) For instance, every second and third year. 

(6) When there are several vice-presidents, a bye-law fixes the order in which they 
■shall be called to represent the President. 
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Art. 13. The Secretary is entrusted with the convocation, reports 
of proceedings, correspondence, and keeping of the archives. 

He keeps the register of members, and presents to the council applic¬ 
ations for admission. 

In case of illness of a participating member, the Secretary informs the 
doctor (i) and the visitors of that period. 

He regulates ever5d;hing conceniing fimerals, if such are provided for 
by the niles. 

Art. 14. The Treasurer acknowledges receipts and payments ; he 
keeps the accounts. 

He is responsible for the funds in hand and documents of the 
society (2). 

He pays money-orders countersigned by the President. 

He gives members on their admission cards or pass-books in which 
their payments are entered. 

In all that concerns deeds or bills to bearer he conforms to Art. 20 of 
the law of ist. April, 1898. 

He receives, with authorisation of the council, the amount of stocks 
or personal bills to be paid off. 

By decision of the council, he may [sell personal property to the 
amount of a sum fixed annually by the general meeting (3). 

He can, if authorised by the council, sign all deeds of conversion 
transfer or repayment, consent to the annulling of all personal titles or 
certificates, make all declarations, pay all taxes, etc. 

Art. 15. Visitors are required to visit the sick, to take to them their 
regular allowance and to make sure that they receive the care due to them 
from the society. 

They are chosen by the council from amongst the participating 
members (or the honorary members). 

Art. 16. The I^ady Patronesses (number unlimited), chosen by the 
council are required to visit the patients as often as possible and make 
sure that they and their infants receive all needful care. 

Art. 17. The council meets whenever it is convoked by the President; 
at least once a month. 

A convocation is obligatory when called for by a majority of the 
council. No sitting is valid if there be not a majority of its members 
present. 

(1) When the society employs several doctors, the bye-laws fix the order in which 
they are to be called. 

(a) When the society employs p^d agents, the bye-laws may render them equally 
responsible for the funds and documents entrusted to them. 

(3) This may be fixed by a bye-law. 
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Art. 18. The society assembles in ordinary general meeting (i) 
once . . • (2) times a year to hear the reports presented to it, and to make 
decrees on the questions submitted to it by the council. The President 
may convoke a general meeting, at any time, if grave and urgent circums¬ 
tances require it. 

A convocation is obligatory when called for by a quarter of the mem¬ 
bers of the society having the right of voting, or by a majority of the mem¬ 
bers of the council. 

Art. 19. The general meeting which deliberates on subjects other 
than those mentioned in the following article, must be composed of at 
least a quarter of the members of the society present or represented. If 
such a number have not met, the meeting is to be adjourned ; a new meet¬ 
ing is convoked after a period of at least a month, and then whatever Ire 
the number present, the sitting is valid. 

Resolutions are carried by a majority of votes. 

Art. 20. The special general meeting, for deliberating on changes 
in the rules must be composed of at least a quarter of the members of the 
society. 

Resolutions are passed by a majority of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

The extraordinary 'general meeting deliberating on the voluntary 
dissolution of the society, cannot pass a resolution except by a majority 
of two-thirds of the members present and a majority of the members hav¬ 
ing the right of voting (See Art. ii of the law.). 

The extraordinary general meeting which makes decrees on acquis¬ 
itions, sales or exchanges of real estate must be composed of at least half 
the members having the right of voting, present or represented, and it 
cannot make a decree except by majority of three quarters of the votes 
(Art. 20 of the law). 

Art. 21. Every resolution of the general meeting or of the council 
not regularly convoked or treating of a question not appearing on the 
agenda, shall be null and void. 

Art. 22. Every discussion, political, religious or foreign to the aim 
of the Mutual Society is forbidden in the meetings of the council and gen¬ 
eral meeting. 

Members of the council are forbidden to exceed the functions assigned 
to them in the rules. 


(z) Composed of honorary and participating members (art. 2 of present rules), 
(s) Or several. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Financial Organisation and Obligations towards the Society. 

Art. 23. The receipts of the society comprise : 

1. The subscriptions of participating members fixed at . . . (i); 
but if an individual mutual aid society or a group of societies should affil¬ 
iate their members, men and women, married or unmarried, as a total,^ 
without distinction of age, the collective quota should be calculated a+- so 
much per member, at a rate reduced in proportion to the number of mar¬ 
ried women, and taking into account the average age pf the members ; 

2. The quota of honorary members fixed at . . ' (2) ; 

3. The contributions of benefactors who are members ; 

4. The donations and legacies, the acceptance of which has been 
approved by the competent authority. (Art. 17 of the law.). 

5. Contributions granted by the State, the department, the com¬ 
mune or private individuals ; 

6. The produce of fetes, collections etc. organised by the society ; 

7. The interest of the funds derived from all these resources. 

Art. 24. The subscriptions of participating members will be received 

from the 1st. January to the end of March in each year, either at the head¬ 
quarters of the society or by its representatives, and must be paid in full, 
whatever be the date of entrance. From the ist. April to the 31st. De¬ 
cember, the subscription for the current year may be paid with the addition 
of 25 centimes for each month of delay. 

The subscriptions of honorary members shall be paid annually in Jan¬ 
uary, and a receipt sijgned by the Treasurer shall be given. 

Art. 25. The funds in hand shall never exceed . , . francs; the excess 
shall be placed as a current account in to the Deposit Bank. 

CHAPTER V. 

Obligations of the Society, 

Art. 26. Every mother shall receive for four weeks, from the day 
after her accouchement, the sum of . . . (3) per week on condition of 
her abstaining from all work during the four weeks. 

(z) Three francs at least for each individual adhesion or for collective adhesions, of all 
or nearly all married women. 

(2) One franc at least. 

(3) This allowance shall be calculated in proportion to the rate of wages and the 
cost of living. The average amount in towns shall be z.50 fr. per day, but in no case 
shall it be less than i franc. 
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This sum of . . . francs will be raised to . . . francs (i) per week 
for every participating member, mother of . . . children living at the 
time of the birth of her , , . child. 

The money will be paid even should the child die before the expiration 
of the four weeks. 

Art. 27. In the case of twins the allowance will be raised by one half. 
Should one of the twins die, the allowance will be continued for the other 
according to article 26. 

Art. 28. Should the mother die, the allowance will be continued for 
the child as if the mother had lived, on condition that provision be made 
for the care of the child under proper supervision. 

Art. 29. The allowance specified in article 25 may, in exceptional 
cases, be continued for two weeks longer on the application of the mother, 
accompanied by a certificate from one of the doctors of the association, 
attesting her inability to resume work. 

In no case can the allowance be granted by the society for more than 
six weeks. 

Art. 30. The member entered in several societies, or in one society 
both as an individual and with others, may in no case claim more than 
one allowance. 

Art. 31. A prize of from five to ten francs on an average, will be 
granted to every member who herself nurses her infant during the first 
four weeks. 

Art. 32. The first three payments will be made at the domicile of 
the mother by one of the lady inspectors of the society and the fourth to 
the mother herself at the ofiice of the society, or at the dispensary, or at 
the place where consultations respecting nurslings are held, on her giving 
a receipt for the whole. 

In order to have a claim to the above allowance, members must have 
been registered for at least nine months, and must have paid the annual 
quota. 

Art. 33. Mothers, who without reason approved by the council of 
administration, and without express authorisation from the doctor, shall 
return to work before the expiration of fom: weeks, shall lose the allow¬ 
ance from the day on which they resume work. 

Art. 34. Every participating member shall receive other benefits 
provided for in article i, organised by the society within the limits of its 
power and its resources. 


(i) Generally by a quarter, should there be five or six diildren living. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Discipline - Expulsion. 

Art. 35. Those members who have not paid their quota for ... (l) 
months shall cease to belong to the society. 

But the council may delay the enforcement of this article in the case 
of participating members who prove that circumstances over which they 
had no control have prevented their making the payment. 

Art. 36. A sentence of expulsion shall be pronounced in the general 
meeting, when proposed by the council and without discussion. 

1. Against members who have been condemned by the law for a 
serious offence ; 

2. Against those who have been guilty of dishonourable action, 
or whose conduct is notoriously irregular or scandalous ; 

3. Against those who are proved to have wilfully damaged the in¬ 
terests of the society. 

In the cases contemplated by the present article and by articles 55; 
56 and 57, the participating member whose exclusion is proposed, is re¬ 
quested to appear before the council to answer the charges made; should she 
not appear on the day appointed, a second summons is sent to her in a 
registered letter; should she still fail to appear, her expulsion shall with¬ 
out further formality be proposed to the general meeting. 

Art. 37. Resignation, and expulsion give no right to any reimburse¬ 
ment whatever. 

Art. 38. The regulations concerning the working of the society 
and the discipline of the meetings and general assemblies are drawn up 
by the council and approved by the general meeting. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Modifications of Rules, Dissolution, Liquidation. 

Art. 39. The rules must not be altered except on the proposal of the 
council or on that of . . . members at least. 

In the latter case, the proposal must be submitted to the council two 
months before the session in which it is to be discussed. 

The proposed alteration shall be printed and sent to each member 
at least eight days before the meeting of the special general meeting to 
which all are individually invited by a letter including the agenda. 


(z) For example, six. 
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Any amendment of the rules must be notified and be published ac¬ 
cording to article 4 of the law of the i**. April, 1898, 

Amendments of the rules shall not be put in force till they have been 
approved by a Ministerial Decree according to article 16 of the same law. 

Art. 40. Disoolution is pronounced according to the formalities 
prescribed in the preceding article. 

Art. 41. In the case of dissolution, liquidation will be effected accord¬ 
ing to article 31 of the law of the . April, 1898. 


CHAPTER Vni. 

Supplementary Provisions. 

Every mutual aid society, every administration, every employer giv¬ 
ing to a mother at her accouchement an allowance, and obliging her to take 
a rest of four weeks, may do so through the medium of the Maternity 
Mutual Society, under the following conditions: 

A list of the names of all the women likely to derive benefit from the 
allowance for accouchement should be sent every year, on the i**. January 
and the i**. July, to the office of the Maternity Mutual Society. 

The sums given by the society, the administration or the employer 
shall be divided into four parts for the four weeks of rest prescribed. 

Every woman who is registered will be entitled to all the advantages 
of the Maternity Mutual Society, for instance, gratuitous advice at the 
dispensary for herself and her children, consultations as to nurslings, etc. 

Provision shall-be made at the Maternity Mutual Society for the pay¬ 
ment of the allowances; accounts shall be balanced every six montl^. 

The Maternity institution shall receive from one to two francs for every 
woman to whom an allowance is granted, to pay its expenses. 
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KINGDOM OF HUNGARY. 

RECENT NEWS. 


I. — Estimatioa of Damage caused to Tobacco by Hail. — Since the com¬ 
mencement of June there have been frequent hailstorms in Hungary^ 
causing considerable losses to the tobacco planters. 

These serious losses have induced M. Daroczi Vilmos in an article in the 
Magyar Dohinyijsdg (Hungarian Tobacco Journal), to consider the ne¬ 
cessity of presenting to Parliament a bill to amend and improve the system 
of hail insurance, a subject which has frequently been discussed without 
any definite result being arrived at. 

For the exact estimation of the damage caused to tobacco by hail, 
various methods have been proposed, among others, the determination 
of the compensation according to the average annual sum paid by the 
Oflice which purchases the tobacco from the planters, this average being 
calculated on the last five or ten years'crop, so that the figure thus obtained 
serves to determine the compensation the Insurance Society should pay. 

It must, however, be admitted that this method does not permit of 
the accurate estimation of the loss, since in such or such a year the price 
of tobacco may fall considerably, independently of any hailstorm, through 
defects in the plants themselves, or any other reason, so that the value 
of the tobacco may decrease by one half. 

On the other hand, it may happen that the crop is extraordinarily 
good and far exceeds the usual average. In this case, the loss caused by 
hail attains its maximum, and it cannot be calculated, fairly, on the 
average annual production. 

According to Dardczi Vilmos, the damage caused by hail can only be 
accurately determined by help of a declaration by the party concerned, 
followed by expert report, that is to say, that in this case the farmer must 
prepare a report immediately after the catastrophe. 

On its side, the Insurance Society within three days after the disaster 
must send an expert to the farm to verify the damage in situ and come to 
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an agreement with the party concerned as to the total quantity and qual¬ 
ity of the crop injured. Then the price the policy holder would have re¬ 
ceived if the loss had not occurred is settled. 

A reason why the farmers are slow to insure and insure in small num¬ 
bers is the high premium asked for insurance of tobacco against hail. 

It is, therefore, not only desirable, but also necessary for the Societ¬ 
ies to adopt lower tariffs. 

Further, in reference to the estimation of damage caused by hail, other 
very delicate questions may also present themselves. For example, to¬ 
bacco leaf, classified before the accident as la or I6, in consequence of the 
injury through hail will be classed as of second or third equality. 

Now it is of the greatest importance for accurate estimation to know 
precisely the damage caused to the same quality, above all in plantations 
where the harvest of tobacco is considered as of first quality. 

In fact, the quantity insured by the producer can never be taken as 
the basis of the estimate. Let us suppose that after planting he insures 20 
qt. per hectare, while, frequently the total yield exceeds or is inferior to 
this figure, according to the year, but that the farmer continues always to 
pay the premium on the basis of 20 qt. Let us say that if the crop pro¬ 
mised a yield of from 24 to 30 qt., which was reduced by the storm to 20 qt., 
the expert of the Society, on ascertaining the fact, — that is, that the yield 
will only be the 20 qt. insured — grants no compensation. Under such 
conditions the planter could only realise a profit if the earlier estimate had 
fixed the approximate quantity of the crops at 10 or 12 qt, in which case 
the Society would have to make up the difference between 10 or 12 and 
20 qt. And this would likewise be unjust. 

As to the terms of the bill, Dardezi Vilmos claims that the system most 
equitable and best adapted to the circumstances would be to verify the 
damage caused by the hail and to compare it with the crop as it would be 
if uninjured. In such case, the approximate quantity declared by the farmer 
must not be taken as the basis. 

In regard to the estimation of damage, two points must be considered. 
On the one hand, the farmer must only ask what is due to him, on the other 
hand, the person charged to make the estimate must be a qualified expert 
and conscientious. For a competent person will recognise the traces of 
hail not only on the damaged leaves, but also on those of which the veins 
only have suffered, and will be in a position to foresee the consequences of 
this. 

Dardezi Vilmos thinks this the only solution of the difficult problem, 
a solution both necessary and advantageous for the farmer, as it secures 
his years' work and his efforts against risks and injury from the seasons. 

(Summariaed from an Article by Dar6csi VUmot, in the Magyar Dohdnyifsdg (HunfM 
riim Tobacco Journal) July x6th., 19x2). 
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2. — Bill for the Orgafllzatlon of Mutual Cattle Insurance. — In conformity 
with its intention to prepare a programme for putting in force the law 
on the organization of mutual cattle insurance in Hungary, the Association 
of Veterinary Surgeons, in its last Conference, presented a bill to authorize 
the Agricultural Department to encourage the organization of mutual 
cattle insurance by means of Communal Co-operative Societies to be 
subventioned and administered by the State. 

During about 16 years, that is since the data at which it first manifested 
itself on the initiative of M. de Mikl6s, this important movement, so 
desirable in Hungary, has been unable to attain the realisation of its 
ends and all propaganda has been excluded, since the Commercial Daw 
XXXVIII of 1879 requires the formation of a capital of 200,000 crowns 
for every branch of insurance undertaken. 

The decision of the Conference may be summarised as follows; 

The Conference declares that in the interest of livestock improvement 
in Hiuigary and its advancement, it is necessary to make good to a certain 
degree the losses suffered by farmers through death or forced slaughter 
of cattle, at the same time that it is urgent to proceed in a more effectual 
way to the prevention of infectious cattle diseases. And therefore the 
conference expressed desire: 

1. for the constitution of a national compensation fund, adminis¬ 
tered by the Agricultural Department to make good the expenses incurred 
in combatting hoemorrhage of the spleen, glanders and bovine tubercul¬ 
osis, etc., as well as those entailed by measures for the prevention of in¬ 
fectious diseases. 

2. that the money required for the national compensation funds 
be assured by a State endowment on the one hand and, on the other, by 
a small contribution from the livestock improvers, proportioned to their 
total stock. 

3. the foundation of cattle insurance co-operative societies, to 
compensate farmers for losses incurred through infectious diseases or the 
compulsory slaughter of animals; 

4. the organization among the Communal Cattle Insurance So¬ 
cieties of a reinsurance service in connection with the national fund and 
dependent on the Agricultural Department, or at least placed under the 
control of that Department. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Development of Agricultural Insurance in Switzerland. 


The 25th. report of the Federal Insurance Bureau on private insur¬ 
ance institutions undertaking the several kinds of risks in Switzerland (i) 
has recently been published. This report, which deals with the year 1910, 
clearly shows the progress made by insurance in the country in recent 
years. It is enough to know that the capital insured and the claims paid 
by the insurance societies subjected to federal supervision, in the course of 
the last twenty five years, from 1886 to 1910 amounted to 726,864,042 frs, 
in order to see the importance of insurance in Swiss economics. The var¬ 
ious branches of insurance were represented in the following proportions 
in this total amount of about 727 million francs: life insurance, capital 
and pensions, 396 millions: accident insurance and legal liability, 165 
millions; fire insurance, 126 milhons; window insurance, insurance of 
water pipes, against burglary and credit insurance, 5 millions; cattle 
insurance, 5 millions; hail insurance, ii millions, and carriage insurance, 
21 millions. For a small country like Switzerland, adds the report, these 
are really considerable amounts. 

On the basis of this report, w^ shall give, in the following paragraphs, 
the principal statistics on the organization and development of the various 
branches of agricultural insurance. 


(z) Report of the Federal Insurance Bureau on Private Insurance Undertakings in 
Switzerland in igzo. Berne. Prancken, 1912. 
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§ I. I^ivestoek InsuTMoe, 

In 1910 there were three societies in Switzerland insuring cattle, the 
MfUuelle Chevaline Suisse, at Lausanne, the Badische Pferdeversicherungs- 
anstalt with head quarters at Karlsruhe, and the Garantie Federate with 
headquarters in Paris. Whilst this last extends its operations to horses 
and horned cattle, the two former limit themselves, on the contrary, to 
insuring animals of the equine race (horses, asses and mtdes). 

As in most other countries, in Switzerland, the insurance societies 
are organized on a mutual basis. And the report of the Federal Bureau 
clearly explains the reasons for this. The companies limited by shares 
do not undertake this branch of insurance, in the first place, because it 
never gives large profits, in the second place, because they would be ex¬ 
posed to severe competition from the cantonal and communal mutual 
insurance societies. We know that the death risk for cattle depends 
largely on the owner of the animal, of the use he puts it to, his treatment 
of it, and the care he takes of it. So the insurance societies are obliged to 
make it the material interest of the policy holder to prevent disasters or 
reduce their gravity. With this purpose, they establish that a part of 
the loss must be borne by the member himself. 

The principal risks, undertaken by the three societies subject to the 
supervision of the Swiss Federal Bureau, are : • 

(1) Death of the animal, through disease, accident or a surgical 
operation by a licensed veterinary surgeon, or castration; for the latter 
risk, one of the societies, the Garantie F^^rale, asks an extra premium. 

(2) Slaughter, in case of a disease or an accident rendering the 
animal unfit for any service or when it is ordered by a competent authority 
(either the Management of the Society or a licensed veterinary surgeon); 

(3) Diminution of value, due to disease or accident, when the animal 
has become unfit for the service on which it was employed according to 
the terms of the insurance contract, without slaughter having become 
necessary. This kind of insurance is limited to horses. It is only under¬ 
taken now by two foreign societies ; the risk is covered by an extra prem¬ 
ium and is undertaken subject to special conditions. 

Each of the three insurance societies reserves the right of recourse 
against third parties liable for the accident. The claim is also reduced 
when the policy holder receives any compensation whatever from the 
State, the Commune or private persons. 

In 1910 the financial results for the working year were not satisfactory: 
the number of cattle owners insured had not increased, and then the 
consequence of the abnormal meteorological conditions of the year was 
a deterioration in the quality of the cattle foods. There was also an ap- 
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preciable increase in the number of losses due to colic and other maladies 
of the digestive system. Heart disease also was more frequent, ov/ing 
probably to bad nourishment. 

The amount assured in Switzerland at the end of 1910 was 16,091,418 
francs, against 14,976,781 francs, the previous year. The three Societies 
collected 598,367 frs in premiums {558,299 frs. in 1909), and had to pay. 
423,522 frs. in claims (403,074 frs. in 1909). 

A consideration of the progress of insurance against the death of cattle 
in Switzerland, from 1886 to 1910, will furnish the following figures: 


Namber of Societies 


Yeu 

Concessionary 

Working^ 

in 

Amount 

Assured 

Fremiums 

Collected 

Disasters 


— 

Switzerland 

— 

— 

— 

1886 . . 

• • 3 

2 

455>355 

16,231 

8,832 

1890 . . 

• • 4 

3 

3,211,572 

129,327 

76.517 

1895 . . 

• • 4 

4 

3.937.305 

160,630 

119.425 

1900 . . 

• • 4 

4 

7,921,700 

320,919 

207,792 

1905 . • 

• • 4 

4 

11,878,630 

443.414 

367,645 

1910 . . 

• • 3 

3 

16,091,418 

598.367 

423,522 


These figures show the slow but constant progress of this kind of 
insurance. 

It must, besides, be observed, as it is in the report, that, in 
addition to the three concessionary societies subject to the supervision 
of the Federal Office, there are also many others in almost all the cantons, 
which are, in consequence of their restricted sphere of action, exempt 
from supervision by the Confederation. 

When the cantons or livestock improvers declare insurance of livestock 
compulsory in a certain area (commune, district, canton), the Confeder¬ 
ation, in terms of the federal law of December 22nd, 1893 on Agricultural 
Improvement, grants the cantons a subvention of an amount equal to 
that it grants the associations. In 1910, cantonal subventions for livestock 
insurance were granted in 17 cantons, for a total amount of 890,699 francs 
(the canton of Berne especially contributing with 192,697 frs. and that of 
Ziirich with 165,746 francs). The federal subventions also amounted to 
840,699 francs, or an average of 1.40 frs. per head of large cattle. 

§ 2 . Ball Insarattoe. 

In Switzerland two National Mutual Societies undertake hail insur¬ 
ance : the SociitS suisse d’assurance centre la grSle at Ziirich, and the Pa- 
ragrile at Neuchatel. The first works in every part of Switzerland, the 
second, only in the canton of Neuchatel. Besides, the SocUU Suisse insures 
all crops exposed to risk from hail; on the contrary, the Paragrele only 
insures vineyards. 
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In 1910, both societies suffered losses, because disasters and hail 
storms were never so frequent as that year. The premiums collected did 
not suffice to meet the losses, and the Sociite Suisse had to draw on its 
reserve funds for an amount of 237,420.41 frs. (that is, 22.4% of the pre¬ 
miums collected) and the Paragrele drew on its reserve fund for 11,525.05 
frs (or 30.7% of the premiums collected). 

The expenses, including commissions, attained in the same year the 
proportion of 18.1% of the premiums collected in the case of the Societe 
Suisse and 15.2% in that of the Paragrele, 

The Societe Suisse, in 1910, had 60,456 policy holders (in 1909, 58.463); 
the amount assured had increased from 62,305,650 frs to 62,420,180 frs; 
the premiums collected from 961,490 frs to 1,060,603 francs; the claims 
paid from 310,167 frs to 1,404,378 frs. The Paragrele in 1910 had 636 
policy holders; the amount assured was 625,020 frs; the premiums col¬ 
lected amounted to 37,565 frs, whilst the compensations paid were 50,800 
frs. The results given by this society were less favourable than in the 
previous year, but this is due to the small area in which it works, the ex¬ 
clusion of any crops except vineyards and above all to the decreased cul¬ 
tivation of vines in recent years. 

As in the case of livestock insurance so also in that of hail insurance, 
the Confederation grants subventions to cantons which, in their turn, sub¬ 
sidise this branch of insurance. The Confederation reimburses the half 
of their expenses. In 21 cantons subventions to a total amount of 194,618 
francs have been granted. It is only in the cantons of Uri, Claris, Orisons 
and Ticino, that farmers are unable to benefit by federal subventions, be¬ 
cause these cantons do not subvention this branch of insurance. 


§ 3 . Bee Insurance, 

The report of the Federal Supervision Bureau for the year 1910. 
shows for the first time a third and new kind of agricultural insurance, 
insurance of bees. It is undertaken by the Verein Schweizerischer Bienen- 
freunde and its object is to compensate bee keepers for losses caused by 
foul brood. 

Foul brood is a disease caused by bacteria of great resistance in their 
normal form and reproducing themselves by spores. Hives infected 
with this are destroyed more or less rapidly, for the broods rot and as the 
infected hive is a centre of infection it becomes a standing danger for its 
neighbours. Foul brood is in fact transmitted by bees which rob the de¬ 
caying or destroyed hives and with the honey bring the germs of the mal¬ 
ady to their own hives. This epidemic contagious disease is probably 
incurable; to fight it it is necessary to sacrifice the infected hive, and destroy 
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or melt the honey comb; besides the apiary must be completely disin¬ 
fected, above all the interior of the hives. It is greatly to the interest of 
the neighbouring bee keepers that the infected apiaries should be quickly 
dealt with and the centres of infection immediately suppressed. 

The Swiss beekeepers* association, anxious to protect itself against 
this disease, decided on organized foul brood insurance; it was de¬ 
clared compulsory for all members. Thus in German Switzerland at 
once about 7,000 beekeepers out of 25,000 and 90,000 apiaries out of 
180,000 were insured. The organization of this insurance society was 
copied from that of the association; it has a manager, who is at the same 
time a member of the central committee of the association, a cantonal 
inspector for each canton, and a section chief for each section. 

The beekeepers have to pay 5 centimes per hive as premiums. At 
the start, the organisers were convinced that probably this premium would 
not suffice to meet the losses, but they did not wish the general application 
of the remedy to be endangered by too high premiums. They had, be¬ 
sides, good reason to hope that the Confederation, in obedience to the 
law on epidemic contagious diseases, would come to their aid. The insur¬ 
ance society guarantees, when foul brood declares itself, free treatment 
of the infected or suspected hives, the necessary instruction and assistance 
for disinfecting the hives and the implements, and finally compensation 
to the amount of 75% of the value of the hives and honeycomb destroyed. 
For sanitary reasons even those who are not policy holders are paid 
compensation up to 50% of their losses, and their infected hives are 
treated free of charge. 

The society began working on January ist., 1908. In the spring a 
course of lectures was given with the object of instructing the beekeepers 
concerned in the most suitable way of combatting the epidemic and organiz¬ 
ing insurance on a uniform basis. These lectures gave such satisfactory 
results that they have been repeated every year. 

The following table clearly shows the progress made by this branch 
of insurance in the four years that the society has been working, that is 
from 1908 to 1911. 

Bee Insurance in Switzerland 


1908 

(1) Number of Members of 

the Society .... 7,035 

(2) Hives Insured .... 88,741 

^3) Cases of Foul Brood : 

(«) In members’ hives . 96 

(6) In non-members’ hives 42 


(c) Total . 138 


1909 

X9XO 

X9XX 

1,163 

7,498 

7,532 

90,882 

102,197 

105,179 

90 

' 68 

85 

47 

28 

29 

137 

96 

114 
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FM. 

(4) Premiums Collected . 

(5) Claims Paid .... 

(6) Inspection of the Courses 

(7) Printing and Office Ex¬ 

penses . 

(8) Management .... 

(9) Total Expenses . . . 

(10) Eoss (—) or Profit (-f-). — 


Fn. 

FM. 

Fn. 

4 . 544-10 

5.109.89 

5.258-95 

5.635-68 

3.385-45 

4.206.95 

282.95 

510.85 

465-95 

564-75 

483-05 

428.05 

500 

500 

500 

6.983-38 

4.829.35 

5,600.65 

2,439.28 

+ 280.50 

—341.70 


4,437*05 

5,581.04 

598.15 

752.70 
600 
532.69 
3,095.64 — 


As soon as foul brood was brought under the federal law on epidemic 
contagious diseases by order of the Federal Council of^ December 3rd., 
1909, the State also occupied itself with the supervision of infected hives, 
and the deficits of the two first years of the society, were made up out of 
the contagious diseases fund founded by the federal law: the cantonal 
insurance inspectors then became State functionaries with the twofold 
duty, first, of supervising the strict application of the prescriptions of the 
sanitary police and, second, of verifying the loss declared and advising 
the head of the insurance society. The foul brood insurance society now 
only keeps one of its functions, that of compensating for losses: it is the 
cantons that must pay the inspectors for their sanitary work. 

On the other hand, uninsured beekeepers have no longer any claim 
to compensation in case of losses : if they are hot disposed to attend to the 
hives infected or to destroy them, they shall be obliged to by the law. 

Thus, as we see from the above table, the year 1910 was the first in 
which the society could close its accounts with a credit balance, but in 
1911 i t aga in suffered a loss, swallowing up the profits of the previous 
year. Some years will have to pass before the advantages of the new 
organization of the society can be accurately judged. 

In Eatin Switzerland also foul brood insurance has been promoted 
on the initiative of the Romance Apicultural Society and in the three can¬ 
tons of Fribourg, Vaud and Neuchatel, compulsory insurance is organized 
by the State. The expense is borne partly by the beekeepers and partly 
by the State; the administrative authorities for this insurance are the 
cattle inspectors and foul brood inspectors. The former inspect the hives 
and collect the premiums ; the latter estimate the damage, take sanitary 
measures against foul brood and supervise their application. 

The good results of foul brood insurance in Switzerland have attracted 
the attention of foreign bee-keepers and many bee-keeping associations, 
have organised similar institutions or are attempting to do so. 
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GERMANY. 

I. CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The New Prussian Savings Banks Bill and its Influence 
on the Mortgage Market. 


Sources: 

Heimische Renlcn- iiud Sparkassenbest^de in Intemationaler Volkswirt/* 1912, No, 26,. 

of Mardi 24111 {German Revenue Bonds and Savings Bank Deposits), 

Das neue Sparkassengesetz in ** Blatter fiir Genossenschaftswesen,’^ 1912, No. 12 of 
March 23rd. {The New Law on Savings Banks), 

Article in “ Frankfurter Zeitung,” March 4U1., 191a. 

Dr. F. ACK&RMANN: Der iweusslsche Gesetzentwurf und die Anlegung von Sparkassengcldcm 
in ** I^andwirtschaftliches Genossenschaftsblatt, ” No. 15, August Z5th; 2912. {The 
Prussian Bill and the Investment of the Capital of the Savings Banks), 

Anlegung von Sparkassengeldern {Investment of Savings Bank Funds) in ** l^andwirtschaft- 
liches Genossenschaftsblatt,” No. of August 15th, 1912. 

The Prussian savings banks which, as institutions, enjoy certain 
privileges, for example, that of receiving the capital of minors in deposit, 
are, on the other hand, subject to strict supervision on the part of the 
State. A new Government bill, introduced first in the House of Lords 
and then in the Chamber of Deputies, tends to extend this power of the 
State still further and to prescribe certain investments of their funds for 
the Savings Banks. 

The object of this Bill, which was once before presented to the Diet 
under another form in 1905, is twofold; first it contemplates the invest¬ 
ment of a certain proportion of the Savings Bank deposits in easily realis¬ 
able securities, with a view to securing their easier liquidation, it further 
aims at the investment of their capital to a certain extent in Imperial and. 
Prussian State Bonds. 
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The Bill, which encountered no opposition from the lyords, was keenly 
discussed in the I^wer House. 

Its proposals are briefly as follows: The banks must invest from 20 
to 30% of their interest bearing capital in the purchase of bonds payable 
to bearer. The banks must state in their rules the minimum amount that 
is to be invested in this way. In absence of any such provision in the 
rules, 25% is the figure fixed as the minimum. Three fifths of this 
amount invested in bonds to bearer must be in Imperial or Prussian 
State Bonds. We must observe that the reception given to this bill by 
the public has been very various. 

On the one hand, there was a strong current of opinion doubting the 
utility of such a measure as a means for raising the price of Imperial and 
State Bonds. On the other hand, the bill has found a large number of 
adherents who look upon it as a safeguard for the interests of the nation 
and consider its adoption equally justified with the provisions of the 
Imperial Insurance Code, which oblige the accident and incapacity insur¬ 
ance institutes to invest the quarter of their funds in such securities. Oth¬ 
ers, on the contrary, denied the efficacy of such a measure and declared 
it to be little equitable from the point of view of the economic liberty of 
the banks. 

The savings banks, also to a large degree, were against these innov¬ 
ations, while admitting that in the case of a certain number of them it 
was most desirable to increase the proportion of easily realisable funds, and 
even necessary to prevent the possibility of their not being able to pay in 
time of crisis they considered that, in most casis, not only would the adop¬ 
tion of the bill trammel their freedom of action, but also it would impose 
burdens on them. 

What concerns us most in this proposal is the influence it may have 
on the mortgage market. 

It has been asserted, among other things, that this injunction upon 
the banks to invest a certain amount of their capital in State bonds will 
lead them more and more to neglect mortgage loans. Now we know how 
important a r 61 e these banks play in Prussia as mortgagees both in town 
and country. If, indeed the new law leads them to foreclose the mort¬ 
gages they hold, in order to invest the funds so obtained in easily realisable 
securities — which, seeing that the amount of bonds to bearer they poss¬ 
essed in 1910 showed a decrease relatively to 1904 of from 27.05 to 24.95%, 
perhaps, may be, from the point of view of the financial policy of the banks, 
a very justifiable step, — it must be considered if the void so caused 
can be filled in any other satisfactory way. In the case of towns and 
above all large towns, the thing will be easy enough. The mortgage banks, 
the insurance societies and institutes which have always shown a prefer- 
^ence for urban centres for their mortgage investments, ask nothing better 
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than to obtain new customers there. It would be much more difficult 
in the case of small centres and the country districts. Statistics of the 
investments of the insurance societies, for example, show that they have 
a marked preference for large towns to the prejudice of small and country 
districts. Thus, towards the end of 1909, 60% of the capital of the insur¬ 
ance societies was invested in mortgages on rr al estate in Berlin and its 
neighbourhood; 36% in mortgages on real estate in towns of over 100,000 
inhabitants, 3% in towns of from 50 to 100,000 inhabitants and i|4% in 
towns of a population of less than 50,000 inhabitants. Consequently, the 
savings banks will be easily substituted in the large towns by other land 
credit institutions. 

But it will not be the same in the small more or less agricultural cen¬ 
tres and in the country. Here, we must distinguish between the Eastern 
and Western provinces. 

In the Eastern provinces, where large estates preponderate, and where 
highly developed institutions satisfy the requirements of land credit, the 
part played by the savings banks has always been of small importance 
from this point of view. It follows that the funds invested by these banks 
in bonds to bearer have always been more considerable in these provinces 
than in the West of the Kingdom. 

It has been otherwise in the Western provinces, where the very much 
subdivided land and the absence of better organizations have often con¬ 
verted the savings banks into land credit institutions of the first rank. 
It is true that here a portion of the land credit granted to small pro¬ 
prietors by the savings banks is only a specially guaranteed personal credit, 
which might as well be granted by co-operative societies, but for the rest, 
it cannot be denied that in the present state of organization the farmers 
still have need of the land credit granted by the savings banks and that 
foreclosures occasioned by the law might injure the interests of agriculture. 

In order to lessen the hardships the law may occasion, the conservative 
party has proposed as an amendment that the proportion of the funds 
to be invested in State securities be limited, according to the importance 
of the small banks to 10, 15 or 20%, provided they lend on mortgage oj 
on personal security only in their own district. 

Since the bill has, as we have seen, the double object of obtaining a 
large circle of purchasers of Imperial and State Bonds and guaranteeing 
the easy liquidation of the banks, it is difficult to foresee its fate. 




II. — REGENT NEWS. 


The Hesslao Loan Bank in the Fight Against Subdivision of Rural Lands. 

— A very important bill has recently been introduced into the Hessian 
Parliament, with the object of preventing the subdivision of rural land by 
means of loans, which the Hessian State IvOan Bank (Landeskreditkasse) 
is to make to communes desirous of pmchasing rural estate in the market, 
so as to prevent them from falling into the hands of purchasers who would 
sell them again in small lots. 

The law authorizes the State I^oan Bank, in every case in which the 
Hessian Mortgage Bank does not intervene, to make loans to the com¬ 
munes at a low rate of interest extinguishable in instalments of at least 
3 /^ per cent. These loans shall be granted by preference to communes 
the resources of which are insufficient and no guarantee on mortgage shall 
be asked of them. The law prescribes that, immediately a purchaser 
presents himself, the commune shall proceed to repay the loan. In con¬ 
sequence of the conditions of the lyandeskreditkasse the loan shall not 
pass to the new purchaser. 

(Summarised from the Frankfurter Zeitung^ No. 207 > July 26tb., 1912). 
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ITALY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Agricultural Credit Departments 
of the Banks of Naples and Sicily in 1911 . 


Sources: 

Banco (li Napoli - Cassa cli Rispariiiio: Credito Agrario - Rclazionc suU’esercizio, 1911 {Bank 
of Naples Savings Bank: Agricultural Credit - Report for 1911). Naples, 1912. 

Banco di Sicilia - Reiidiconto del Consiglio di Ainministrazione sul servizio del credito agrario 
e bilancio consuntivo: esercizio 1911. {Bank of Sicily. Report of the Board of Man- 
a'iement on the A ;-;ficultural Credit Service with Balance Sheet; Workinfi Year, 1911). Palermo, 
A Giannitrapani, 1912. 


Our readers know the principles that regulate the agncultural credit 
work of the Banks of Naples and Sicily, in accordance respectively with 
the laws of July 7th., 1901 and March 29th., 1906. They know also that 
the law of February 2nd., 1911 entrusted the Savings Bank of the Bank 
of Naples with the administration of the funds of the Provincial Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Banks, — founded in 1906 — in eleven provinces of the South¬ 
ern Mainland (Aquila, Avellino, Bari, Benevento, Campobasso, Caserta, 
Chieti, Foggia, Lecce, Salerno, Teramo) and the agricultural credit depart¬ 
ment of the Bank of Sicily with the administration of the Provincial 
banks of Palermo, Messina, Catania, Girgenti, Syracuse, Caltanissetta 
and Traptani. There was therefore altogether an additional amount of 
about 14 milhons to be invested in the said provinces, in the proportion 
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due to each bank(i), in credit operations for farming purposes, according 
to the rules and in the manner fixed by the 1901 and 1906 laws. These 
may be summarised in principle as distribution of credit by means of local 
intermidiaries, preferably co-operative societies, so that the loans may be 
determined by personal acquaintance with the applicants and there may 
be a better guarantee of the employment of the money, of the possibility 
of the humblest farmers benefiting by it as well as of its punctual 
repayment. Only when there is no intermediate body, or when such a one 
existing does not work or does not inspire sufficient confidence, is the di¬ 
rect concession of loans to farmers authorized. 

So much said, we now give the principal data on the administration 
of agricultural credit, in the case of the two institutes mentioned above, 
for the year 1911, from which the continual increase of the business will 
be seen. 


§ |l. Agricultural Credit Department of the Bank of Naples, 

The institutes indicated by the law as intermediary bodies (agricul¬ 
tural and rural banks, agricultural consortiums, people's banks, etc.) have 
gone on increasing ; and indeed their number rose from 1,648 on December 
31st., 1910 to 1,750 on December 31st., 1911, in the 18 provinces of the 
South and Sardinia. But the number of good institutes, that is those 
which may be relied on for the exercise of this form of credit, have increased 
by 35 only, rising from 833 to 868 ; classified as follows : 104 agrarian con¬ 
sortiums, 170 agricultural and rural banks, 105 agricultural loan banks, 
8 monti frumentari, 4 agricultural credit societies, 290 Sardinian Monti 
frumentari e nummari, 9 mutual aid societies, 159 people's banks, 15 sav¬ 
ings banks, 4 independent provincial agricultural credit banks (2). In 
1902 the good institutes were 162. 

These institutes are not however all entered on the agricultural re¬ 
gister [casteUetto), but only 546 are so entered, for which total credits were 
opened of over 17 millions (in 1902 there were 119 institutes, for which 


(1) That is: Batiks of Aquila, 532,205.87 frs; Avellino, 864,304.66; Bari, 1,398,840.12 frs.; 
Benevento, 484,526.17 frs.; Campobasso, 426,457.84 frs. Caserta, 2,082,838.19 trs.; Chieti, 
498,884.38 frs.; Foggia, 1,000,528.02 frs; Lecce, 1,317,074.47 frs.; Salerno, 1,018,136.20 frs.; 
Teramo, 393»303-oi frs.; Caltanissetta, 397,801.90 frs.; Catania, 698,914.65 frs.; Girgenti, 
439 »oo 3.43 frs.; Messina, 473>i45*i7 Its.; Palermo, 875.427.96 frs.; Syracuse, 611,151.68 frs.; 
Trapani, 314,022.50 frs. 

(2) That of Basilicata and the three Calabrian banks styled **Sedi dellTstituto di 
Credito Agrario Vittorio Kmanuele IIP. ” 
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credits of over 3 millions were opened), distributed as follows among 


the various classes of societies: 

Agricultural Consortiums . 5,800,000 

People's Banks. 5,725,000 

Agricultural and Rural Banks . 3,547>000 

Savings Banks. 709,000 

Agricultural Loan Banks . 634,100 

Agricultural Credit Societies . 349,000 

Sardinian Monti frumen, e numm . 324,000 

Mutual Aid Societies . 108,000 

Independent Provincial Agricultiural Credit 

Banks. 100,000 

Frs. 17,296,100 


The amount is distributed among the 18 Southern and Sardinian 
provinces as follows: 


Foggia . . 

. . Frs 3,558,000 

Teramo . . 

. . Frs 

688,000 

Bari . . 

. . „ 2,822,000 

Chieti . . . 

• • ,} 

457,000 

Aquila . . 

. . ., 1,957,000 

Salerno . . 

• • ,, 

446,000 

Catanzaro 

. . ,, 1,113,100 

Naples . . . 

• • a 

385.000 

Caserta 

. . „ 1,043,000 

Campobasso 

• • ,, 

363,000 

Reggio . . 

. . ,, 1,041,000 

Benevento . 

• • ,, 

339,000 

Lecce . ^. 

. . „ 955,000 

Cosenza . . 

• • ,, 

201,000 

Sassari 

. . ,, 822,000 

Avellino . . 

• • ,, 

195,000 

Cagliari 

• • M 733,000 

Potenza . . 

• • ,, 

178,000 


Frs 17,296,100 


Operations conducted in the year 1911 exceeded 9% million frs.: 
with the funds of the Savings Bank of the Bank 


of Naples .Frs. 7,465,863.24 

with those of the Provincial Banks ....... 2,188,349.88 


Frs. 9,654,213.12 

with an increase of 1,823,812.53 frs. on the amount for the preceding 
year. 
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The various provinces profited by the credits opened for them in the 
following degree : 


Foggia . . 

. . Frs 2,462,024 

Cagliari . . 

. Frs 

319.782 

Aquila . . 

. . „ 1,664,813 

Campobasso 

• )i 

210,891 

Caserta 

• ■ 923.573 

Benevento . 

• }) 

181,114 

Lecce . . 

• . .. 713.759 

Cosenza . . 

• , > 

164,817 

Bari . . . 

• • ,. 712,693 

Chieti . . . 

• »» 

124,909 

Reggio . . 

. . .. 568,459 

Naples . . . 

• »> 

108,157 

Sassari . . 

. . „ 468,097 

Avellino . . 

• )} 

74.416 

Teramo 

• • .. 443.711 

Potenza . . 


40,460 

Catanzaro 

• • .. 432.141 

Salerno . . 

* 11 

40.388 


'Frs 9,654,213 


The provinces therefore that availed themselves most largely of the 
credits were Foggia, Aquila, Caserta, lyecce and Bari, while the provinces 
of Potenza and Salerno did so only in a small degree. 

Altogether, the amount of credit granted as above, which in the case 
of the Provincial Banks refers to the period from October ii^, to Decem¬ 
ber 31st., 1911, is distributed as follows among the classes of investments 
allowed by the law: 

Rediscounting bills No. 17,705 for loans No. 17,207 Frs. 7,469,503.28 
Direct Loans „ 149 „ ;, 149 „ 135,009.00 

Total No. 17,854 for loans No. 17,356 Frs. 7,624,512.28 

Immediate Discount „ 284 „ „ 278 „ 2,029,700.84 

General Total No. 18,138 for loans No. 17,634 Frs. 9,654,213.12 

The maturity of the 17,705 bills rediscounted to the intermediary 
societies varied from a minimum of 34 days(i) to a maximum of 3 years 
and the average amount of the 17,207 corresponding loans was 434.09 frs. 
The maturity of the 149 bills passed in connection with the loans conceded 
directly to farmers varied from a minimum of 10 months to a maximum 
of 3 years and the average amount of the loans was 1,040.27. 

But the classification of the credits according to the purpose of the loan 
and the quality or condition of the borrowers is of greater interest. The 
credit granted to farmers by means of rediscount and direct loan may 
be classified as follows with reference to the object of the loans: 

(i) This minimum is due to the fact that the intermediary societies only get their bills 
rediscounted when they have need of cash. 
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I®*. Loans guaranteed by legal privilege. 


For cultivation .... loans 

For seeds . 

For manure. ,, 

For harvesting .... 

Fot anticryptogamic substances 
For food to metayers . . . . 
For various purposes . . . . 


'Jo. 4,487 

Frs. 1,804,080.03 

„ 1,765 

„ 688,663.29 

1,962 

„ 386,205.92 

„ 4II 

„ 277,756.25 

„ 1,814 

„ 181,106.16 

„ 63 

7,988.39 

„ 1,814 

„ 815,357.16 

^0. 12,31b 

Frs. 4,162,157.20 


2“^. Loans not guaranteed by Privilege nor on Deposit. 


For large cattle loans .... 
For small cattle ,, .... 

For machinery ,, .... 

For farm implements ,, .... 

For dead stock ,, .... 

For various purposes ,, .... 


No. 3,688 

Frs. 2,326,178.90 

„ 617 

„ 180,366.54 

„ 328 

T 77 , 97 i.i 8 

.. 277 

,, 46,921.26 

.. 17 

„ 31,708.30 

„ 30 

„ 35,250.00 

No. 4,957 

Frs. 2,798,396.18 


3'^. Loans on Deposit of Agricultural Produce, by Way of Pledge. 


On grain loans .... No. 74 Frs. 353,308.90 

On wine „. ,,7 „ 394»650.oo 

On various produce ,,. ,,2 ,, 6,000.00 


83 Frs 663,958.90 


The loans guaranteed by legal privilege represent 54.58 % of the total 
credit granted to farmers; those not guaranteed by privilege nor on de¬ 
posit 36.74% and those on deposit of agricultural produce, 8.68 % (i). 

The bills directly discounted to intermediary societies for the above 
amount of 2,029,700 frs. may be classified as follows with regard to the 
purpose of the credit and the character of the societies : 


(1) There were no loans guaranteed by conventional privilege. 
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for collective purchase. 

Agricultural Consortiums . . loans No. 158 Frs. 1 , 374 , 439-55 

Agricultiural and Rural Banks. . „ „ 84 „ 203,699.83 

Agricultiural Ivoau Banks • • „ ,,2 „ 11,526.25 

Mutual Aid Societies . . „ ,, i „ 5,421.00 

No. 245 Frs. 1,545,086.63 

* 

2nd. For collective Sale. 

Agricultural Consortiums .... loans No. 31 Frs. 430,104.21 

Agricultural and Rural Banks . . ,,2 ,, 4,510.00 

No. 33 Frs. 434,614.21 

With reference to the quality or condition of the borrower, the credits 

may be classified generally, as follows: 

{a) Proprietors cultivating 

their own land . . loans . . No. 11,659 Frs. 5,168,534.36 

*• •• 

{b) Tenant farmers ... „ . . „ 5,252 ,, 2,291,458.63 

(c) Metayers etc. ^ . . . „ . . „ 344 .. 127,784.64 

(d) Tenants on long lease „ . . „ 101 „ 36 , 734-65 

Total loans. No. 17,356 Frs. 7,624,512.28 

The proprietors , then, received the largest credits, that is 67.78 % ; 
next come the tenant farmers (30.05 %), then the metayers {1.67 %) 
and, lastly, the tenants on long lease (0.50 %). 

In the last working year 48.06 % of the total credit reached the farm¬ 
ers through the agricultural consortiums, 33.08 through the agricultural 
and rural banks, 0.20 % through the agricultural loan banks, 1.02 % 
through the agricultural credit societies, 0.28 % through the Sardinian 
Monti frumentari, 1.22 % through the mutual aid societies, 12.88 % 
through the people's banks, 1.38 % through the savings banks and 1.88% 
through the independent provincial agricultural credit banks. 
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And in proportion to the amount of the individual loans, the credit 
was distributed as follows : 


Up to Frs. 

100 

. 

. . loans . . 

No. 

6,000 

Frs. 

328,460.38 

From „ 

lOI 

to 

500 „ . . 

ft 

7.897 

ft 

2,288,756.89 

f> f} 

501 

ft 

1,000 „ . . 

ft 

2,366 

t f 

1,936,401.37 

if a 

1,001 

ft 

2,000 „ . . 

f t 

705 

ft 

1,220,046.79 

if a 

2,001 

ft 

3,000 „ . . 

ft 

134 

ft 

368,079.42 

if ff 

3,001 

ft 

5,000 „ . . 

ft 

227 

ft 

976,818.28 

ff ff 

5,001 

and over „ 

ft 

27 

ft 

505,949.15 


No. 17,356 Frs. 7,624,512.28 

As in previous years, also in 1911, the interest on direct loans, that is, 
made directly to farmers, was fixed at 4 %, and that on rediscount oper¬ 
ations and direct discount for intermediaries was fixed at 3% %. The in¬ 
termediary societies, in their turn, charged an interest varying from 4 
to 6 % according to the locality, upon the loans they granted, but the 
most general rate was 5 %. 


§ 2. Agricultural Credit of the Bauk of Sicily* 


Not less important than the work performed by the agricultural credit 
department of the Bank of Naples is that of the Bank of Sicily, which, 
on December ist., 1911, began the administration of the funds of the 
above provincial banks, entrusted to it by the law of February 2nd. of 
the same year. It also exercises agricultural credit in the island through 
intermediary bodies that receive from it the necessary funds for the con¬ 
duct of their operations. The societies for which credit is opened increased 
in number from 202 on December 31*^, 1910 to 239 at the end of 1911. Of 
these, 185 were societies of collective title, 39 limited liability societies, 3 
societies en commandite and 12 incorporated bodies. Considered accord¬ 
ing to character, they were divided as follows: 96 agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies for production and labour; 75 agricultural banks ; 35 
rural banks ; 14 agricultural consortiums; 5 co-operative wine societies ; 
3 agricultural associations; 8 monti frumentari] 3 people’s banks (i): The 
number of their members was 35,471; the property belonging to members 

(i) The progressive extension of the societies for collective farming should be observed. 
On Decenber 31st., 1911; there were 37, 13 of them in the Province of Palermo, 4 in that of 
Catania, 3 in that of Girgenti, 7 ia that of Trapani and 10 in that of Caltanissetta. The total 
area of land rented was 40,056 hectares, 31,977 being divided in lots among the members. 
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unlimitedly liable amomited to 143,797,000 and that of the societies 
themselves to 2,453,072 frs. 

The credits {fidi) opened by these societies amounted on December 
3i*** last, to 11,392,000, divided as follows: 



No. 

Amount 

Palermo . 

. . . 50 

2,154,000 

Caltanissetta .... 

• • • 37 

2,010,500 

Girgenti. 

. . . 48 

1,84^,500 

Caltagirone .... 

. . . 19 

1,515,000 

Syracuse . 

. . . 29 

1,477,000 

Trapani . 

. . . 28 

1,418,000 

Catania . 

. . . 16 

779,000 

Messina . 

, . . 12 

.196,000 


239 

11,392,000 


The operations conducted in 1911 reached a total amount of 9,137,972 
frs., distributed as follows among the various regions within the field of 
action of the Institute. 



No. of Bills, 
of Exchange 

Amount 

Palermo. 

.... 5,891 

1,748,648.31 

Caltanissetta . . . 

.... 6,444 

1,564,733-85 

Caltagirone . . . 

.... 5,638 

1,544,425.77 

Girgenti. 

.... 4.156 

1,530,424.02 

Syracuse .... 

. . . . 2,781 

1,051,267.60 

Trapani ..... 

. . . . 4,625 

1,028,588.29 

Catania. 

. . . . 1,050 

1482,472.80 

Messina. 

. . . . ,462 

187,411,50 


31,047 

9,137,972.14 


Of the bills discounted for the above amount, 30,964 for 9,115,597 
francs were in connection with operations conducted through the intermed¬ 
iary socie^s. Of these, 30,766 for the amotmt of 7,852,904 frs. were passed 
by fanners in favour of societies and ceded by these to the Bank, and 198 
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for 1,262,692 frs. were directly discounted by the Bank to societies for thc^ 
following purposes: (a) for collective purchase, 113 for 757,051.05 frs.; 
(6) for advances on produce, 27 for 174,982 frs.; (c) for loans to farmers, in 
default of the society's own funds, 57 for 327,225.53 frs.; (d) for payment 
in advance of rent in collective farming associations, i for 3,434 frs. 

Direct operations with private persons are represented by 83 bills for 
22,374.99 frs., showing a further reduction in comparison with previous 
years. The average amount of bills discounted in 1911 was 294.34 frs. 

But also here it is important to consider the operations concluded 
in reference to their object, the position of the borrowers and the kind of 
crops. 

With regard to the purpose of the loans, the operations may be 
classified as follows: 


Cultivation . 

Cattle . 

Manure. 

Seeds . 

Harvesting . 

Machinery. 

Agricultural Implements 
Anticryptogamic Substances 

Dead Stock. 

Various Pruposes together , 


6.035 

for Frs. 

1,362,074 

2,307 

, > ) * 

1,112,442 

4,341 


505.999 

1.639 

»> 

254.899 

1,001 

> * >> 

220,610 

122 

,, ,, 

100,969 

19 

,» >» 

13.506 

51 

ff >9 

10.634 

16 

> » > J 

9.863 

15,318 

>> » * 

4,284,280 


We have already given the classification, according to the purpose 
of the loans, of the discount operations for intermediary societies last year, 
amounting to 198 for 1,262,692 frs. 

With regard to the various crops, the bills discounted in 1911, ex¬ 
clusive of those issued by intermediary institutes, were divided as follows: 


Grain Farms. 

Vineyards. 

Orange, etc. Groves . . . 

Olive Yards . 

Various Crops . 


No. 18,094 for Frs. 4»567,58i 


„ 5 > 34 i » 
„ 2,009 
M 275 „ 
5,130 „ 


„ 1,362,082 

676,495 

.. 71.279 

„ 1.197,840 


Finally, with regard to the persons of the borrowers, the bills passed 
to the Bank through Societies or directl}^ may be classified as follows: 


Tenant farmers . . 


No. of Bitb 

. . 15.112 

PfS. 

3.545,391 

Proprietors .... 


. . 11,666 

3.366,391 

Metayers . 

. . . 

• • 2,535 

499.382 

Tenants on long lease 

. . . 

• • 1,536 

464.113 
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The amount of interest taken by the Agricultural Credit Department 
of the Bank of Sicily on discounted bills in 1911 was invariably 4 %. The 
intermediary institutes, in their turn, generally charged 6 %. 


In five years of its life (1907-1911), the agricultural credit department 
of thje Bank of Sicily has granted loans for about 24 millions and the 
Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples has, in ten working years, (1902-1911) 
granted over 38 millions in loans. The Southern, Sicilian and Sardinian 
country districts have therefore profited altogether in the time indicated 
by a credit of over 60 millions, without counting the loan^ made by various 
societies out of their own funds which we have not been able to estimate. 



ORISOI^ 


ROUMANIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Rural Bank of Roumania. 


Sources: 

(a) Official. 

T^oi pour la creation d*une Caissc Rurale, (Law for the Creation of a Rural Bank)y presented to 
the Chamber of Deputies by M. Antontus Carp, Minister of Agriculture, Crown I^ds, 
Commerce and Industry at Bucarest, voted by the Senate on the 19th March and by 
the Chamber on the 24th March, 1908, and promulgated April 4th., 1908, Printed by 
Carol Gobi, Bucarest, 1908. 

Statuts de la Caisse Rurale (Regulations of the Rural Banks). Printed by Carol Gobi, Bucarest, 
1908. 

Institut International d’Agriculture. Reponse officielle de la Roumanie au questionnaire 6tabli 
par la d 616 gation du Comit6 permanent de Tlnstitut. (Official Reply of Roumania to the 
Questionnaire of the Delegation of the Permanent Committee of the Institute). Bucarest, 
Government Press, 1908. 

Casa Rxjrala ; Darea de seama pe anul 1911. (Report of the Board of Administration of the 
Rural Bank of Bucarest for 19^1). Bucarest, 1912. 

(b) Other sources: 

CRB.4NGA, Dr. G. D. Grundbesitzvertdlung und Bauernfrage in Rurndnien. (The Su6- 
division or Allotment of Landed Property and the Peasant Question in Roumania). 2 vols. ■ 
Wpzig, Duncker and Humblot, 1907-1909. 

JONESCU, Dr. Dimitric. Die Agrarverfassung Rumaniens, ihre Geschichte und ihre Reform, 
(Agricultural Organisation of Roumania; its History and its R^/orm).Iyeipzig,lIumblot, 1909. 

Kooalniceanu, V. M. Die Agrarfrage in Rum'inien seit dem Bauemaufstand vom Mdrz 19074 
(The Agricultural Problem in Roumania since the Peasant Rising in March, 1907). In 
the Archiv fUr Sozialwiss. imd Sozialpolitik, numbers for May and July, 1911. 

COLINTINBANO, C. C.: I^ vcntc des biens de maln-morte. (The Sale of Land held in Mortmain)n 
published in: “ I^ mouvement ^conomique **, Vol. XVI, No. 41 (June number), Bu¬ 
carest, 1912. 
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§ I. General Introduction, 


In the new studies on the organisation of rural credit in Roumania, 
in the Jtine number of our Bulletin, we occupied ourselves exclusively 
with credit institutions in favour of large agricultural properties, intend¬ 
ing, to speak later on, of the three kinds of credit institutions organized 
in favour of the small Roumanian farmes. 

These three categories are the following: 

1. The People*s Banks, working since 1883. 

2. The Agricultural Credit Bank, founded in 1893, the activity of 
which has been extended by ** The Viticultural Credit 6ank”, established 
in 1906. 

3. The Rural Bank, founded in 1908 in accordance with the law 
of April 4th. of the same year. 

Although the Rural Bank at Bucarest is the latest among these rural 
credit institutions giving credit in favour of the small peasants in Roumania, 
its origin, history and characteritics give it the first place. It deserves 
special attention. It is for this reason that we devote this article to the 
description of its organisation, functions and the results of its work in the 
last four years, ending with the last report published in March of this year. 

In order thoroughly to understand the part which this Rural Bank 
plays in the Roumanian agricultural world and the ends for which it has 
been founded, it is necessary to understand certain principal traits of the 
agricultural organisation of Roumania, which are intimately boimd up 
with the history as well as with the existence of this bank. With this 
object in view it is necessary to refer to the agricultural law of August 14th- 
26th., 1864, by which Joan Cuza wished to assure to the great mass of the 
agricultural classes (i), until then without lands, the farms needed for the 
existence of small cultivators. 

This law, in fact, expropriated a large part of the immense properties 
of the nobility in favour of small cultivators ; compensation being paid 
by the State to the owners. On the other hand, the small cultivators who 
became the proprietors of the expropriated lots, had to cover the expenses 

(i) These classes were comrosed of two categories: a small number of free peasants, called 
mosneni or tenezi in Wallachia, megiasi or rezesi in Moldavia, and a large number of tenants on 
1 -ong lease: rotnani or slobogi (Wallachia) and vicini or plugarl (Moldavia). The agricul¬ 
tural law of 1864 only mentions this second, more important category, whose relations with 
their landlords remind one of the conditions imposed upon the Russian peasants by the no¬ 
bility, prior to their emancipation ; except In one important point, however, that the small 
farmers in Roumania have never been serfs, in the legal sense, as they were in Russia up to the 
year 1861. 
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of the expropriation by refunding, in 15 yearly payments the sum advanced 
by the State to the large land-owners. 

In this way 316,115 small cultivators acquired private property of 
an area of 1,194,282 hectares, and 151,725 obtained 571,976 hectares under 
similar conditions from the State domains, in lots varying between 3 and 
8 hectares, according to the province, the richness of the soil and the class 
of the peasants. The total of the yearly payments to be provided by the 
cultivators favoured by this law amounted to nearly 150 million leis. 

Besides these lands, the same law granted 228,000 hectares, at a price 
of 118^ leis per hectare, to the cultivators who could not obtain the necess¬ 
ary lands from the landowners. 

As these transactions had not met the demands of the small cultivators, 
other new sales took place in accordance with the laws of 1868, 1873, 1875, 
1881-89 and 1906. The area of the lands sold in accordance with these 
laws amounted to 740,000 hectares, for which about 270 million leis were 
paid. 

The area of the properties granted to the small farmers in Roumania 
since 1864 amounts therefore to more than 27,000 sq. km. (the area of ara¬ 
ble land in the whole of Roumania is about 100,000 sq. km. and that 
occupied by the small farmers possessing less than 10 hectares only 
31,500 sq. km.), and the payments to be made by the small cultivators 
for the acquisition of lands amounts to a total of nearly 500 million francs. 

A new law has been added to those mentioned above, concerning 
sale to the peasants, of the large estates held in mortmain. The latter 
occupy about 413,000 hectares, and belong to the churches, to convents 
and to certain public institutions, which are authorised (but not obliged) 
by the said law, passed at the commencement of the present year and com¬ 
ing into force on the 26th., October, 1912, to sell their lands in favour 
of small farmers. 

Now, it is evident, that, already at the commencement of these great 
transformations of agricultural properties', the need of a financial institu¬ 
tion would be felt, which could serve as an intermediary between the small 
farmers, and the land-owners, on the one side, and the State, on the other, 
to settle all questions of legal and technical nature arising between the new 
proprietors and the expropriated land-owners, ar^ also to regulate all 
financial questions between the small farmers and the State. 

Further, the enormous increase of the agricultural population and the 
absence of legislative provisions regulating rural succession, and the di¬ 
vision of peasant properties, on the one hand soon rendered the lots of land 
created by the agricultural law of 1864 insufficient, and on the other helped 
to form an agricultural proletariate not even possessing an inch ol land. 
Thus, in 1902, of a total of 921,000 peasants with families, about half of 
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them (423,000), only possessed lots of 3 hectares at the most(i), whilst 
250,000 agriculturists possessed no land at all. 

These conditions soon showed the necessity of first taking new measures 
in order to increase the number of the lots of land to be placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the small farmers, and, secondly, of establishing a financial and agri¬ 
cultural institution to undertake this work, as has been done in Russia 
since 1895 by the Peasants* Bank, founded in 1882 under agricultural and 
social conditions which have many points in common with those of Roumania. 

In fact, the liberal cabinet had already in 1897 brought in a bill author¬ 
izing the establishment of a Rural State Bank destined to remove both 
the economic and social evils from which agriculture in Roumania suffered. 
The bill was passed by the Chamber of Deputies, but it w^s never presented 
to the Senate, because the conservative party, formed or sustained prin¬ 
cipally by the large land-owners and boyars, opposed it in the most uncom¬ 
promising manner. 

The idea of creating such a Rural Bank in favour of small farmers 
was not taken up again until after the great peasant revolt at the beginning 
of 1907, caused precisely by the hard conditions of the Roumanian peas¬ 
ants* lives, which it was proposed to alleviate. However, at this period, the 
new bill authorizing the creation of a Rural Bank formed part of a series 
of legislative measures proposed in 1908 by the Government to protect 
the interests of small farmers against the abuses and severities which had 
provoked the disastrous revolt. These Government measures formed 
a whole group, the principal characteristics of which it is necessary to know 
in order to understand its details, one of the most essential being precisely 
the law concerning the rural bank. We will therefore state briefly the 
purport of the principal agricultural reforms of 1908. 

They are three in number: 

I. The law upon agricultural contracts. This law proposed to regulate 
the conditions of rentage and of work, to which the small Roumanian 
farmers were subject, to protect them against abuses and usury, which 
flourished in all parts of Roumania, and were favoured by the necessity 
of the small fanner having to add to his lands at any cost, as well as his 
having to increase his receipts by the product of his own labour, by working 
at any price for the large land-owners. (2). 

The most important chapter of this law provides for the acquisition, on 
the part of the rural communities, of large communal pasture lands in order 
to supplement the lots of the Roumanian peasants in themselves too small. 

(x) For further details see the table in our Bulletin for June, X9Z2. p. 150. 

(2) The industrial development of Roumania is still too insignificant to absorb the surplus* 
rural population and enter into serious competition with agriculture, so as to afiect the price 
of rural manual labour. 
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The communal pasture lands must be detached from the estates of the large 
land-owners living in the neighbourhood of the commune concerned, but 
sale and purchase are optional and may take place by free agreement 
between the land-owners and the peasants. The prices, however, must be 
submitted for approval to the Superior Council of Agriculture, which 
has established a kind of tariff for each rural district, taking the commer¬ 
cial value of the properties of the district, increased by 10 %, as the average. 
The law only deals with those peasants who have received lands by virtue 
of the law of 1864; it does not provide, in consequence, for the small in¬ 
dependent peasants, such as the mosneni and rezesi (see p. 144). 

2. The law against the trusts ” of the large farmers. The object 
of this law, promulgated on April 10th., 1908, was to prevent the hiring 
of latifundia by one single person, because such a large fanner, by taking 
under his control almost all the available properties for hire in a rural 
commune, would have a monopoly as against the peasants, upon whom 
he could consequently impose his own terms for sub-letting and for farm 
labour. 

The law declares void all contracts of hire, by which one single person 
or an association of persons obtains possession, under any form whatso¬ 
ever, of more than 4,000 hectares. The contracts of hire already in force, 
contrary to this law, must cease, according to art. 4, on April 23rd. of this 
year. (1912) 

Readers of our recent article upon credit in favour of large land- 
owners will easily understand that this law aimed in the first place at doing 
away with the intermediaries, that is to say persons, often entire stran¬ 
gers to agriculture, who carried on a deplorable trade taking on hire a 
whole series of properties, belonging to the large land-owners, with the 
sole object of sub-letting them in their turn to the peasants, and realizing, 
in this manner, huge profits at the expense of the latter. 

3. The law of April 4/A., 1908 authorizing the creation of a rural hank. 
The principal object of this law, expressed in the first article, is to assist 
the small farmers (i) in their efforts towards increasing their lands, 
expecially by according them long-term loans to enable them to purchase 
supplementary lots. Further, the bank was authorized to fix the maxim¬ 
um prices of the lands sold by the large land-owners to the peasants, 
whether the sale of the lands in question was effected with or without the 
intervention of the said bank. 

Then, the bank to be founded in conformity with this law must 
undertake pajmient of the sums due to the landowners selling from the 

(i) This law applies to aU Roumanian peasants, without distinction, if they belong to the 
categories benefiting under the laws of 1864 or not; it thus applies also to the momeni and 
the tnesi, excluded by the law on agricultural contracts. 
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purchasing communes, according to the law on agricultural contracts, 
for the lands intended for communal pastures. By means of this provision, 
there is evidently a close bond between the first and the third law mentioned 
here, in the same manner as there are close relations between the first and 
the second (against the “ trusts ” of the large fanners), which thus mutually 
complete each other. 

On the other hand, this provision hinders the action of the new 
rural bank in its principal object: the augmentation of the lots of the small 
farmers. Because the bank, according to the same law of April 4th, 
1908 (§4,>g), must issue rural bonds, in order to obtain the necessary 
funds for its business in the sense of the law. Now, considering that a 
large part of the financial resources realized by the issu^ of rural bonds 
will be absorbed by the payments for communal pastures transferred in 
conformity with the provisions of the law of April loth., 1908, on agri¬ 
cultural contracts, by the large land-owners to the small farmers, it is evid¬ 
ent only relatively small sums will remain with which to accomplish the 
principal object: the direct increase of the lots of land at present insuffi¬ 
cient for the existence of the small farmer. 

It is true that the purchase by the rural communes of communal pas¬ 
ture lands, although in an indirect and partial manner, satisfied the need 
of the small cultivators of increasing the lands which they already possessed. 
But materially this increase could not be other than insufficient, and 
still worse ; the idea even of creating commiinal pasture lands cannot be 
qualified as a happy solution of the question, considering that this same 
provision forces the small cultivators to prolong the antiquated con¬ 
dition of extensive cultivation, without regard to the changes, which 
the predominant conditions of production and commerce are undergoing 
in the economic sphere, on which the consumption and exportation of agri¬ 
cultural produce in Roumania depend. And this artificial prolongation 
of too extensive cultivation will thus take place in spite of the fact that the 
small fanners in Roumania, even if they received lands of a much larger 
area than it will ever be possible to assure them (i), could not, in general, 

(i) It must be remembered here, that to increase to 5 hectares, the lots of the 700.000 
peasants possessing less than 5 hectares, it would be necessary to sdl them land of about 
X, 800,000 hectares in area, that is the half of the area of the properties of the large land-owners 
of above 100hectares: 3,787,000hectares in 1905 ; see Jonescu, op. dt. p. 86). And this is 
without taking into consideration the 250,000 farmers (in 1902) who possessed no land at all, 
or the rapid increase of the rural population, whidi has grown, since 1902 (date of the last 
enquiry into the division of the poptilation according to professions) by 3/4 ths. of [a million 
persons living in the country, equal to 125,000 families at the. least. These are precisely 
the fhcts whidi caused the Government of Roumania to pass the recent law (entering into 
force on October 26th. of this year) authorizing the sale to the peasants of 400,000 hectares 
held in mortmain: see page 145. 
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thixik of maintaitLing a tolerable and independent existence without, in the 
near future, intensifying their mode of cultivation. 

Finally, one must not take it for granted that the results of the Rura 
Bank obtained up to the present have been considerable, especially if they 
are compared with the essential object, to favour the purchase of supplement¬ 
ary lots permitting the small farmers to augment their agricultural pro¬ 
duction, not only by enlarging their lands, but also by the intensification 
of cultivation. It is true that the law concerning agricultural contracts 
contains, in the part regarding the communal pasture lands, some pro¬ 
visions (art. 28) tending to facilitate for the small farmers another use of 
the land, acquired in the first place for the purpose of keeping live-stock, 
that is to say, aiming at the transformation of these communal pasture lands 
into land for intensive cultivation. But, as the practical utility of the a- 
bove mentioned article depends on the peasants buying the pastures being 
in accord among themselves for the inauguration of a more intensive cul¬ 
tivation, one must not, at present, rely too much on the ef&cacy of these 
provisions. 

Another unfavourable feature, from the point of view of the develop¬ 
ment of an energetic action by the Rural Bank in the domain of agricultural 
reforms is that the law has permitted the said bank to occupy itself with 
purely financial transactions. 

In fact, the study of the reports of the Rural Bank concerning the re¬ 
sults obtained during the first three financial years of its existence, essen¬ 
tially justifies, as we shall see below, the doubts which certain fundamental 
principles of the law, according to which the bank has been organized, 
already inspire, (i) In the following section we shall examine this organi¬ 
sation more closely, in order to give, in the third part of this article, a de¬ 
tailed statement of the results of the working of the rural bank at Bucarest 
since its origin. 


§ 2. The Orgmniaation of the Rural Bank, 

At the time of the presentation of the bill on the Rural Bank to the 
Chamber of Deputies at Bucarest, in the month of January, 1908, lively 
discussions took place as to whether the bank to be founded according 
to this bill should assume the character of a State institution or a private 
undertaking. 

The opinion expressed in favour of the first alternative was that the 
institution to be founded ought to aim at moral and social, rather than 
commercial ends, and that it ought to abstain from trying to make profits 
and from all financial speculation. 


(i) Crbanga, op. dt. p. ZX2 and zz 8 . 
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This opinion was combatted by its adveisaries, who insisted npon 
the aigument, that the establishment of the bank under the form of a 
State institution might have the result of confirming the already dangerous 
idea of the peasants that is was the duty of the State to procure suffi¬ 
cient lands for them, which would, without doubt, bring about deplorable 
consequences, considering that the State would never be in a position en¬ 
tirely to satisfy the wants of the small farmers, without expropriating nearly 
all the large land-owners, that is to say, buying half of the cultivated land 
in Roumania. Further, they brought forward the argument that a State 
institution might easily go under in consequence of changes in the political 
world, so that one could never guarantee a free and continuous develop¬ 
ment of its affairs, without emancipating it from political influences. 

The importance of the first of these two arguments being admitted, 
a compromise was arrived at, that is to say, that the rural bank should be 
founded as a mixed institution, in the sense that the State should always 
take part in it as a member, by payment of half of its capital. However, 
upon the demand of the Minister of Agriculture, the provision was inserted 
in the bill, that the said bank must be managed on bona fide commercial 
principles, and this decision was formally rect^nised by the provisions i 
and j of article 4, authorizing the bank to take part in ordinary banking 
business. We shall see later on that the establishment of these principles 
has hindered the activity of the institution in the important field of home 
settlements, if not in other operations within' its competence, defined par¬ 
ticularly in the provisions in the first chapter of the law, which was passed 
by the Senate on March 19th., 1908, and almost unanimously (66 votes to 
i) by the Chamber on March 24th., and was promulgated on April 4th. 
of the same year. We now give a brief summary of it, sufficient to give 
an idea of the institution and to make known the nature of its affairs. 

Object and nature of the institution. — The capital of the institution 
is ten million francs in 20,000 shares of 500 francs each, five millions paid 
by the State and five millions by private persons under the form of public 
subscription. 

The said capital can be augmented as required, by decision of the Gen¬ 
eral Meeting, and with the approval of the Government. The State will 
contribute to these increases in the proportion indicated above, and the 
initial payment is three million francs. The remainder must be paid grad¬ 
ually as required, in conformity with the decision of the board of adminis¬ 
tration ; final payment was made during the year 1911. According to 
§ 2, the rights and the attributions of the Rural Bank according to the pre¬ 
sent law, cannot be modified, nor undergo any restriction whatever, either 
directly, or by means of other concessions or co-associations, before the 
elapse of a period of 30 years, from January ist., 1908. 
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The,Rural Bank will continue to exercise, even after the expiration of 
the period of 30 years, all the rights which are granted to it by the present 
law, in all matters connected with the settlement of the business commenced 
during the period of these 30 years, and until the complete payment of the 
rural bonds issued to realise payment, interest and simple contract 
debts, secured on first or other mortgage. 

The operations which the Rural Bank is authorized to undertake are 
the following: (§4). 

(a) To represent the peasants in the negotiations with the land- 
owners who desire to sell their estates or lots for the purchase of these 
lands by fixing the conditions of sale and the price. 

(b) To fix the maximum price of the estates or lots which the peasants 
desire to buy and of which the conditions of sale will be decided directly 
between the land-owners and the peasants. 

(c) To buy at public auction sales or by mutual agreement, at ad¬ 
vantageous conditions, estates or lots of lands, of an area superior to 200 
hectares, in order to re-sell them later to the peasants. 

Lands or lots of land less than 200 hectares can be bought under the 
same conditions and for the same object, from public inslitutions and 
from persons of tnist. 

(d) To direct, control and execute all the operations relative to the 
subdivision and to the payment of the price of these lands. 

(e) To accord to the peasants, at a maximum rate of interest of 
5 % per annum, loans on mortgage guaranteeing the restitution to the Rural 
Bank of the sum paid by it to the seller of the land or of the portion of the 
land bought by the peasants in lots, or else the payment of the price of the 
land bought directly by the peasants from the Rural Bank. 

(/) To accord to the communes, at 5 % interest at the most, loans 
on mortgage guaranteeing to the Rural Bank the reimbursement of the price 
paid by it to the seller, with the object of constituting pr completing com¬ 
munal pasture land, or else the payment of the communal pasture lands 
bought from the Rural Bank. 

(g) To issue rural bonds which shall be given in payment of the lots 
bought by the peasants or otherwise for the communal pasture lands, 
as well as for the estates which the Rural Bank will buy. 

(A) To receive from the buyers of the lots of land and from the com¬ 
munes, the sums due for the interest, annuities, administration expenses 
and other accessory costs due on the portions of land which they have 
bought, and exclusively to employ the interest and sinking fund for pay¬ 
ment of the shares and bonds drawn for by lot. 

(i) To accord loans to agriculturists, either upon bills of exchange, 
-or upon State or State guaranteed securities, upon land securities and all 
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other bills accepted as security by the State, with the exception of rural' 
bonds. 

{j) The sale and purchase of such securities. 

(A) To encourage and superintend the improvement of the cultivat¬ 
ion of the lands in the properties sold in lots by the Rural Bank or through 
the medium of that institution. 

The registry of mortgages constituted to the profit of the Rural Bank, 
are not required to be renewed ; the mortgagee's rights are not lost by pre¬ 
scription. This registration of mortgages guarantees the interest until 
full pa5mient of the claim, without it being necessary to make a new re¬ 
gistration at the expiration of the three years contemplated in art. 1,785 
of the Civil Code. 

Conditions of Sale. — To facilitate the work of subdividing the estates, 
lots of a uniform area of 5 hectares are formed. 

In exceptional cases and only in the mountainous and hilly districts 
with vineyards, the Rural Bank can reduce the area of the lots to 3 hectares. 

One pesant can be the purchaser of 5 lots at the most, and the buyers 
of one single lot have preference over those bu3dng several lots. Among 
those bu)ring several lots, the peasants who desire to buy the least number 
of lots have the preference. 

Priests of the rural communes and school-masters, even if they 
possess less than 5 hectares of land, or if they possess none at all, are 
not allowed to purchase more than two lots. . 

These lots must adjoin each other so as to form a single piece of land, 
except in case the management of the Rural Bank considers that these 
lots must be separated in the interest of the purchasers. 

The peasants buy;ng the lots must pay directly to the Rural Bank, 
at the time of signing the contract, drawn up by this institution, a part 


of the price varying as follows : 

(a) The purchasers of i lot must pay.% 

(h) „ „ „ 2 or 3 lots must pay.25% 

(c) „ „ „ 4 or 5 lots must pay.35 % 


The Rural Bank has the right to reduce the first payment of 15 %, 
prescribed for the purchase of one lot to 10 %, in cases it considers that 
the payment of 15 % constitutes an evident Wdrance to the purchase of 
these lots. 

Besides these sums, the peasants must possess the agricultural instru¬ 
ments necessary and the number of head of cattle corresponding to the 
area of the land they desire to purchase. 

In case the peasants contract loans with the People^s Banks to pay 
a part* of the price of the lots or to buy the articles prescribed in the pre- 
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ceding article, they are not permitted to borrow a sum superior to the 
credit they have in these banks. 

Among the peasants desiring to buy a single lot of land, preference 
is given to: 

(1) Those who possess less than 3 hectares and who live on the 
estate for sale. 

(2) Those who possess no land and who live on the estate. 

(3) Those who possess less than 3 hectares and who live at a distance 
of less than five kilometers from the estate. 

(4) Those who possess no land and who live at a distance of less than 
five kilometers from the estate. 

(5) Those who possess pieces of land of from 3 to 5 hectares in the 
estate at a distance of less than five kilometers. 

(6) Those who possess no land and who live at a distance of more 
than five kilometers from the estate. 

(7) Those who, without adequate justification, have sold the lots 
of land which they had acquired by virtue of the laws of 1864 (i), of the 
laws upon the sale of State properties or of the present law founding the 
rural bank. 

At the time of the division of the land, an area is reserved to constit¬ 
ute or to complete the communal pastures^ according to the regulations 
established by the law on agricultural contracts, chapter III, ist. section, 
concerning communal pastures. The area of this piece of land is fixed 
by the same law. This part of the estate must be bought by the commune 
and serve as grazing-land for the live-stock belonging to this commune. 
The commimes which have not had the opportunity of procuring pastures 
for themselves under these conditions, can constitute communal pastures 
or complete them with the intervention of the Rural Bank. 

The Rural Bank is authorized to grant loans to the communes for the 
payment of debts contracted by them with a view to constituting or com¬ 
pleting their communal pastures. To insure payment of these loans, the 
Rural Bank has a registered first mortgage on the communal pastures. 
The revenues of these pastures are entirely, and by law, appropriated for 
the payment of the instalments of the loans. The communes cannot use 
these revenues for other purposes and the creditors of the communes can¬ 
not sue the latter. In case of lack of funds, the commune is liable to the 
extent of all its revenue, and further, the State guarantees the payment of 
the communes* debts to the Rural Bank and the annuities for these debts. 

At the time of the division of the lands, in case of need, an area of land 
is reserved for the construction of village dwellings, at the rate of 2,006* 


(i) See the general introduction to this article. 
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sq. metres for each family. When the number of lots is superior to loo 
and the new groups of dwellings which must be constructed cannot be unit¬ 
ed with any one of the villages or hamlets or to any of the communes 
already existing, and in case the latter are situated at a distance of 
more than 6 kilometers, a new village or a new commune is created. 

Provisions binding the purchaser. — The lands acquired through the 
medium of the Rural Bank cannot be leased without the consent of the bank, 
which will not be granted except in case the owners find it impossible 
for them to cultivate their lots. Any land acquired through the inter¬ 
vention of the Rural Bank can only be leased to peasants of Roumanian 
nationality. 

Contracts made by persons who have leased similar lands without 
the consent of the Rural Bank are void in law, and the Bank at any time, 
may demand the expulsion of the farmer. 

By virtue of the mortgage which the peasants pass to the Rural 
Bank, they are obliged to contribute to the improvement of the cultivation 
of the land, by cultivating artificial fodder, root crops, sugarbeets or 
textile plants, and they are also bound to submit to the conditions of 
cultivation ordered by the regulations of the Bank. 

The lots purchased in conformity with the present law can be trans¬ 
ferred under the following conditions: 

(a) I/ots of 5 hectares can only be transferred from one peasant 
to another, and peasants cannot buy more than 2 lots nor constitute by 
these purchases a property of more than 15 hectares in area ; 

(b) Priests and school-masters who possess less than 5 hectares can 
only buy two lots of land from the peasants. 

All sales of land except under these conditions are void. An exchange 
is, however, permitted, of the lots purchased in conformity with the present 
law and of all other land of the same quality, with the consent of the Rural 
Bank. Peasants possessing large lots can only sell them by means of bonds 
and upon the same conditions as they bought at, the Rural Bank having 
the right of preference in the matter of purchase. 

The lands bought through the intervention of the Rural Bank can 
only be mortgaged in favour of other persons with the consent of the Rural 
Bank and not for more than the maximum sum paid by the buyers by 
means of the debt contracted by them to the Rural Bank. All mortgages 
contrary to these provisions are null. 

The issue of rural bonds. — For the payment to the seller of the price 
of the lands or parts of land bought in conformity with the present law, 
the Rural Bank will issue (art. 49) rural bonds to bearer, at an annual in¬ 
terest of 5 % to be repaid within a term of 50 years by means of half 
yearly drawings. The term for extinction of the debt is the same for all 
debtors appearing in the same mortgage deed. 
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The issue of rural bonds must not exceed the amount of the mort¬ 
gage debt of the buyers to the Rural Bank and the issue for payment of 
the price of the estates bought by the Rural Bank must not exceed 85 % 
of the price of the land. Then, the price at which the Rural Bank sells 
the estates bought by it may not exceed 10 % of the price at whichit bought 
them. 

Indivisibility of the Lots, — The lots of 5 hectares bought through the 
medium of the Rural Bank or directly of it, are indivisible, whether they 
be transferred by sale, donation, inheritance (by testamentary dispos¬ 
ition or otherwise) or in any other way. 

Holdings consisting of two or more lots cannot be divided in any 
case into portions of less than 5 hectares. 

When one or more lots of 5 hectares has been left to a number of 
heirs exceeding the number of lots, the lot or lots shall be asigned in full 
possession to one heir only or to a number of heirs equal to that of the 
lots. 

Management and Administration, —The board of administration con¬ 
sists of ten members, one of them a Councillor of the High Court of Cass¬ 
ation and Justice, appointed by Royal Decree, on the proposal of the Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture, Commerce, Industry and Crown Lands; a member 
of the First Society of Roumanian Land Credit, a member of the Board 
of Management of the Central Bank of the People's Banks, a Delegate of 
the Superior Council of Agriculture, three members nominated by the 
Government and three members elected at the general meeting of sharehold¬ 
ers. 

The board of management of the Rural Bank is composed of a manager 
and one or two sub-managers. The Manager is selected by the Minister 
of Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, and Crown Lands, with the approval 
of the Council of Ministers, from a list prepared by the Board of Adminis¬ 
tration containing three names. The submanagers and the rest of the staff 
are appointed and dismissed by the Board of Administration. The Govern¬ 
ment exercises control over the business and proceedings of the Rural 
Bank by means of a Commissary appointed by Royal Decree on the pro¬ 
posal of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, Commerce and Crown 
Lands. 

Arts. 74-76 of the law determine the manner of the distribution of the 
surplus balance from the year's work of the Bank as follows: 

From the net annual profits there is deducted: 

30 % to form a reserve fund, 
and 70 % is distributed among the shareholders. 

When, after the distribution of a dividend of 10 % there still remains 
an amount of more than 10 % to be distributed, 50 % is paid into the 
reserve fund and 50 % to the shareholders. 
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The dividend due to the State in excess of 6 % is employed for the 
creation of an improvement fund. 


After this sketch of the organization of the bank we shall consider 
the principal results of its work in the four years since its foundation. 

In order to facilitate a just objective appreciation of the progress of 
the business of the bank, we reproduce below (pp. 158-159) its last two bal¬ 
ance sheets with the principal elements of the operations conducted by 
it up to the present. 

In the accounts brought up to December 31st., 1911, showing a total 
business of over 68 million francs, there are above all four points that de¬ 
mand our attention, that is (among the credits) (i) the purchase of land by 
the Bank (35,572,663 leis); (2) the loans granted to communes for the 
formation of communal pastures (15,914,600 leis), (3) the 0/Ws to peas¬ 
ants (4,911,491 leis) and (4) (among the debits) the issue of rural bonds, 
the revenue from which (50 million leis) forms the principal item of the 
financial resources of the Bank. On a first glance, we are astonished at the 
disproportion between the amounts of land bought and sold by the bank, 
the latter hardly representing the eighth of the total land purchased by the 
Bank since its foundation. In fact, the last report contains statistical 
data in evidence of this anomaly, as is shown in the following table, drawn 
up in accordance with the official statistics of the Bank itself. 


Work of the **Rural Bank** in the Field of Home Settlements, 


Years 

Und bought 

Land sold 

Area in ha. 

Amount 

in Uis 

Area 

in ha. 

Number 

of 

Amount 

in Ms 

arable 

pasture 

Total 

1908 .... 

6,156 

2,152 

8,308 

4 ,aoo ,940 


_ 

_ 

1909 .... 

14.678 

4.058 

18,736 

9.532.829 

520 

124 

436,430 

1910 .... 

18,159 

12.438 

30,597 

16,392.155 

2,183 

458 

1,778,287 

I9IZ .... 

18,152 

307 

18.439 

13.256,992 

3.751 

856 

2,696,774 

Total . . • 

57.145 

18.955 

76,100 

43.382,916 

6454 

1.438 

4.911,491 
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From the %ures in this table we see that the Bank has up to the pre¬ 
sent bought land of an area of 76,100 hectares, whilst, since its foundation, 
it has only sold 6,454 hectares, in 1,438 lots, that is, it has not subdivided 
even the tenth part of the estates bought from the large landholders; 
the total area of the land sold (6,454 hectares) does not even attain the a- 
mount of the area bought in the first year (8,308 hectares), so that the un¬ 
sold land has increased very appreciably in this period. This may be event¬ 
ually sufficiently advantageous for the large land-owners, but not for the 
small peasants, for whom the Bank was founded. In order to judge of 
this situation, we must wait for explanations, which are not given in the 
official reports of the Bank. 

While these unsold lands appear among the assets of the Bank as 
35% million leis constituting an unproductive capital, until the Bank shall 
subdivide them and sell the peasants the corresponding lots, on the contrary, 
the 16 millions lent to the communes to facilitate the purchase of pasture 
lands, represents really a branch of the work of the Bank, in conformity 
with the law. But we have already shown, in the first section of this art¬ 
icle, that the advantages from this branch of the action of the Bank are 
very doubtful, as the purchase of pasture land can only be a temporary 
measure to obviate for the moment the difficulties encountered to-day by 
Roumanian agriculture. 

To sum up, we could not say that the 50 million leis issued as rural 
bonds, nor the ten million forming the share capital, have up to the present 
produced a result appreciably to the advantage of the small Roumanian 
farmers. It will be enough to compare the 6,454 hectares ceded to them 
with the minimum of 1,800,000 hectares they require in order to obtain 
the minimum of 5 hectares judged necessary by the law itself; or the 
number of small peasants benefiting by these measures (1,438) with the 
number of heads of families who have not enough land (700,000), to 
convince ourselves of the truth of the above remarks. 

I^et us, however, hope that the Bank will soon succeed in selling the 
land it possesses amounting to almost 70,000 hectares, in lots to peasants 
in need of land, and that the new law, authorizing the sale of the 400,000 
hectares held in mortmain will give more important results. 

We shall complete this article by a more detailed anal3rsis of the last 
report on the work of the Rural Bank, to which we refer the reader who 
desires to know all the particulars of the work of the Bank in recent years. 
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General SaUment of Accounk of the “Rural Banks'i 


C K B D 1 T 8 

December 3i8t., 19x1 

December 3x>t., 19x0 

Shares . 

142.475— 

2,672,150— 

i Cash in Hand. 

2 I 5 » 577 -oi 

5,190.81 

' Government Bills placed with the National Bank .... 

1,086,692.20 

1,088,192.20 

1 

1 Bills Discounted. 

1 

3,786,200— 

5,187,486.40 

1 

* Bills Rediscounted . 

1,372,200 — 

1,329,000 — 

Current Accounts. 

520,349.15 

774.976-38 

] 4 nd Bought. 

35.572.663.34 

27,529,761-20 

Management of Estates. 

528,966.12 

416,839.28 

I^d Sold in T/ois to Peasants. . . . l^eis 4»9ii,49i.48 


1,887,690— 

Paid 



in cash . « . Deis 602,866.23 ' 



by instalments > 39*081.43 



-» 641,947.66 

4.269.543.82 


Mortgage X,oans Passed on I<and Bought 



by Peasants . Deis 3*768,912.50 


3i75i»033 99 

Paid in instalments ....... » 37,411.88 

3.73X.500-62 


I^oans to Communes on Pasture Dand Deis 15,914,600.— 


6,417,92945 

Paid tn Instalments . • 45,690.20 

15,868,909.80 


Bills in Reserve Fund . 

199.815-35 

68,570-35 

Bills in Pension Fund . 

30,761.85 

14.731-25 

Bills in Guarantee Fund . 

87.500— 

75,000— 

Government Bills in Pledge . 

267,500— 

300,500— 

Commercial Bills in Pledge .. 

305,000— 

319,000 - 

Equipment and Plant . 

I — 

23.754.78 

Dibrary . 

I — 

I — 

Instalments Due . 

39.33589 

40,839.91 

Rural Bonds at 5 % retained . 

£63,100- 

1,076,900— 

National Bank. Current Account on Deposits. 

101,812.58 

— 

Government Bills in Deposit. 

68,600- 

3,115,200— 

Counter-Items. 

9.55840 

141.777.97 


68,368,063.13 

56,236,524.97 
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Karest, on December 31s/., 1910 and December 315^., 1911. 


DEBITS 

December sztt, 191s 

December szst, zgzo 

Capital.. , 

10,000,000 — 

10,000,000 — 

Reserve Fund. 

200,655.80 

68,894.41 

Thrift and Improvement Fund 



Capital.W 201,462.17 

Expenditure. » 64,255.35 

137,206.82 

94495-18 


Pension Fund. 

32,545-17 

16,059.10 

Rural Bonds at 5 % in Circulation. 

50489,500— 

30,924,700 — 

Rural Bonds at 5 % Drawn for by I,ot. 

141,100 — 

91,900- 

Sale of Eand. 

358,387.08 

3,250,127-/0 

Instalments of the Purchase Price of I^nd. 

114,999.88 

154.675-09 

Survey Expenses. 

10,625.80 

9,573.80 

Coupons . 

1,046,817.50 

690,902.50 

Unpaid Dividends. 

22,530 — 

14,816- 

Half-Yearly Sinking Fund (*) .. 

127.43947 

72.859-49 

Various Government Securities in Pledge. 

267,500— 

300,500 — 

Pledge Account. 

305,000— 

319,000 — 

Caution Money and Various Securities . .. 

89,300— 

76,800- 

Deposits not Withdrawn .. 

68,600— 

3,115,200 — 

Various Current Accounts 



Rural Eand Credit, Charges on 

Land Bought .I^ei 2,322,366.64 



Miscellaneous. » 551,340.30 

2,873.706-94 

5,020,206.44 


Miscellaneous Bills Rediscounted. 

1,372,200— 

1,329,000 — 

Expenditure and Advances on account of Payments . . 

2,211.94 

— 

Rediscount for the next Working Year.. 

68,237.30 

71.054-90 

National Bank. Deposit Current Account. 

— 

195.638-67 

Profit and I<oss... 

639.499.43 

420,122.29 

(•) and. Balf Year. 

68,368.063.13 

56,236,524.97 
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§ 3. Iteanlta ot tbe Working Year 1911. 

The total business done, which was 56,276,535 leis on December 31st., 
1910, amounted to 65,368,063 leis on December 31st., 1911. Rural bonds 
have been issued to the amount of 19,741,000 leis, to serve to pay for the 
lands bought and to cover the loans to rural communes for the purchase 
of pasture lands. The price of these bonds has always been fairly high, 
var5dng from 97.50 % to 103 %. The share capital, which is 10 million leis, 
was entirely paid up in December 1911, with a final instalment of 1,000,000 
leis. The price of the shares has risen to the unexpecte 4 amount of 1,220 
leis. The rate of discount has remained invariable at 7 %. The net pro¬ 
fits realised have permitted of the complete extinction of the debt on plant 
and equipment amounting to 41,183 leis; to increase the thrift and im- 
pro\’ement fund by 97.083 leis and to give a dividend of 5 % %. 

In the course of the year 14 estates were bought, of a total area of 
18,459 hectares 47 ares. 

The Rural Bank now possesses — in lots and allotted pasture land 
and forest — more than 42,000 hectares of land capable of subdivision, 
which will be allotted gradually as applications come in. At this moment 
the purchase of land of an area of 200,000 hectares is in treaty. 

In addition to pasture land, the estates’ divided into lots and allotted 
in the course of the year were 14. The area is 3,751 ha. 29 a., including 
90 ha. 17 a., large lots sold at auction. Altogether 856 new lots have 
been formed. 

One hundred, and thirteen communes have received loans for a total 
amount of 9,493,900 leis towards purchase of pasture land. 

In conformity with the end it pursues the Rural Bank educates the 
farmers by every means within its power. Its scientific agriculturists 
supervise the cultivation of the holdings granted to the peasants. They 
accustom them to improvements in their system of cultivation, and induce 
them to cultivate more grain than formerly. For this purpose they provide 
them with sifted seed free from all cryptogamic disease; they familiarise 
them also with the employment of agricultural machinery, and for the 
purpose habituate them to form associations for purchase of such ma¬ 
chinery as well as for renting land. The Bank has also organized agricul¬ 
tural shows, cattle shows, and, for the improvement of breeds, has under¬ 
taken the breeding of good bulls and boars. 

' It has further let out 11,449 associations for the total amount 
of 400,662 leis, or 35 leis per ha. Bach farmer would on an average have 
4.46 ha., 3.07 ha. of it being arable. 
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The fanning associations have been provided with agricultural machin¬ 
ery of a total value of 73,134 leis. 

In the course of the year 1911, the peasants belonging to the Rural 
Bank insured their crops against hail for an amotmt of 1,277,607 
leis, pa3ring about 29,000 leis in premiums. Fire insurance premiums to the 
amount of 5,000 leis have been paid. 

We shall end our article with a commentary on the various items 
of the balance sheet: 

Capital of the Bank: 

Share capital subscribed by Shareholders.Leis 10,000,000.— 

The shareholders were called on to make 
final payments in the course of the year, 

1911 to the amount of.2,500,000.— 

and with the payments up to December 

31st., 1890: .7,500,000.— 

to make up the total capital of.10,000,000.— 

Up to 31st. December, 1911 there had 

been paid by the State.5,000,000.— 

by private persons . . . 4,857,525.— 9,857,525.— 

On December 31st., 1911, there was still due.Leis 142,475.— 

Government Bills: 

With the portion of fully paid up share capital. Govern¬ 
ment bills were bought and deposited with the Na¬ 
tional Bank of Roumania for a total value of 
1,146,000 leis, costing.Leis 1,086,692.20 

Rural Bonds at 5 % in circulation : 

Amount of Rural Bonds in circulation on December 31st., 

1910.Leis 30,924,700.— 

Issued in the course of 1911 for estates 

bdught.10,906,100.— 

For communal pasture land.8,835,000.— 19,741,100.— 


Toj^il, jUis 50,665,800.— 


II • 
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Withdrawn from drcolation by means of drawings . I<eis 176,300.— 

Balance, December 31st., 1911 .Deis 50,489,500.— 

Of the total amount of rural bonds issued in 1911 .... 19,741,100.— 

These were delivered to sellers of estates and communal 

pasture land or entered to their account .10,857,800.— 

Paid directly from the Bank to liberate estates bought and 

pasture land sold from charges burdening them . . . 8,883.300.— 


Deis 19,741,100.— 

Rural Bonds at drawn for by lot: 

V 

Balance on December 31st., 1910.Deis 91,900.— 

Drawn at 4th. Drawing, April, 1911. 72,800 

„ „ 5th. Drawing, October, 1911 .... 103,500 

Total . . . Deis 268,200.— 

Paid .Deis 127,100.— 

Balance to pay, December 31st., 1911 Deis 141,100.— 

Coupons: 


Amount of coupons on December 31st., 1911 .... Deis 690,902.50 

The value of the coupons on July ist. was 1,081,827.50 
and the value of the coupons on January 

1st., 1912 was.1,239,780.00 2,321,607.50 

Total . . .Deis 3,012,520.00 

In 1911 there was paid. 1,965,692.50 

Consequently, the Balance of Coupons to pay on Decem¬ 
ber 31st., 1911 was . 1,046,817.50 

Reserve Fund: 

The regular reserve fund at the end of 1910 was. . . Deis 68,894.41 
In 191X there was an increase due to 30 % on the profits 

for 1911 deducted in accordance with tte rules .... 126,036.69 

Interest . . . Deis 5,724.70 

So that the total oh December 31st., X911 was . . . Deis 200,655.80 
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Thrift and Improvement Fund: 

The Balance on December 31st., 1910 was. Deis 

In 1911, the following additions were made : 

Balance of net profits for 1910 . 

Difference between purchase price and sale price of various 
pieces of land and other profits . 


Total . . . Deis 

Expenses in the course of the year for bull and boar im¬ 
provement, for orchard nurseries, gardens, horticultural 
schools, etc., amounting to. 

The Balance on 31st. December, 1911 was . . . 

Pension Fund for the Employees of the Rural Bank : 

Amount of Pension Fund at the end of 1910.Deis 

Additions in the course of 1911: 

5 % stoppages from the salaries of the staff. 

Interest. 

I % of net profits in 1910. 

Total, December 31st., 1911 . . . Deis 

The value of the estates bought was on December 31st., 1911 
The Cost of Management of these estates, including in¬ 
terest on the portion of the purchase price still due, 
cost of inspection and organization of societies and emol¬ 
uments of the managing staff, was at the end of 1911. 
Under the head of Sale of estates the accounts closed De¬ 
cember 31st., 1910 showed a balance of. 

In the course of 1911 the Rural Bank bought 14 estates of a 
total area of 18,459 ha. 47 ares and a total value of . 

so that the total amount was.Deis 

Under this head there had been paid. 


94.49518 

9,884.38 

97,082.61 

210,462.17 

64.255,35 

137,206.82 

16,059.10 

10,261.00 

2,023.85 

4,201.22 

32,545-18 

35,572,663.34 

528,966,12 

3,250,127.10 

13,256,991-93 

14,507,119.03 

14.148,731.95 


There remained to be paid on December 31st., 1911 only. Deis 358,387*08 
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Loans on Mortgage Granted on Lat^ bought by Peasants: 

l<oans were made to 1,584 peasants in 7,028 ha. of 

land for the total amount of. 

and there had been paid off by instalments. 

The Balance on December 31st., 1911 was.Deis 

Loans Granted to Communes on Pasture Land: 

In the course of the years igio and 1911, loans had 
beeng granted on 168 lots for pasture land for 


total amount of. 

In 1910, to 55 communes.6,420,700— 

In 1911, to 113 „ .9,493,900— 


There had been paid in instalments. 

So that the Balance on December 31st., 1911 was . . Deis 
Total Business Done: 

The Balance on December 31st., 1910 was ‘. 

The Revenue in 1911 amounted to. 


Total . . . 

Expenditure. 

So that the Balance on December 31st., 19x1 was . . . 
Investments: 

The Investments of the Rural Bank, consisting of dis¬ 
counted bills, rediscounted bills and loans in current 
account, amounted at the end of 1911 to. 

Discounted Bills, balanee December 31st., 1911 . 

Rediscounted Bills, balance December 31st., 191X .... 

So that the Doans in current account were. 


3,768,912.50 

37,411.88 

3.731.500.62 

15,914,600.— 

45,690.20 

15,868,999.80 

5.190-81 

29.489.759-08 

29.494.949-89 

29.279.372-88 

215.578.01 


5.678.749.15 

3.786.200 — 

1.372.200 — 
520,349.15 


Total . . . 5.678,749.15 
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Discount and interest were both 7 %. 

Profits: 

1,150,604.16 
511,104.73 


Net Profit . . . 639,499.43 

This amount was distributed as follows in accordance 
with the rules: 


30 % to reserve fund.Deis 191,849.83 

Dividend to Shareholders, 22 leis per share 

or 5%%.440,000.— 

1 % Employees’ Pension Fund. 6,394.99 

Thrift and Improvement Fund. 1,254.61 


Eeis 639,499.43 


Profits realised in 1911 
Expenditure in the year 
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I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Organization and Results of Rural Land Credit in Finland. 


Sources: 

Official Publications: 

Storfurstenddmet Pinlands Porfattningssamling (CoUection of the Ordinances of fhe Grand Duchy 
of Finland), Years 1884 and 1885. 

Statistisk Atsbok fdr Finland {Finnish Statistical Yearbook) Year Z911. Helsingfors, igii. 
Bidrag tillFinlands offidelastatistik VII A, Sparbanks-Statistik 21, (Official Statistics of Fin¬ 
land VII, A, Statistics of the Savings Banks, 21), Helsingfors, 191Z. 

Bidrag till Finlands offidella statistik VII A. Bank-Statistik 2, {Bank Statistics) Helsingfors, 
X91S. 

Bidzag till Finlands offidella Statistik XXIII. R&ttsvSsendet 20. {Judicial Statistics). 
Helsingfors, 19x1. 

Suomen Osuustoimintaliike X91X, I. Pellervon Vuosikirja. XI {Co-operation in Finland^ 
X9XX, I. PeUervo Anrmal XI), Helsingfors, 19x2. 

Other Publications: 

Gvbhard, H. : Agrarstatistik. Uppsats ing&ende i Atlas dfver Finland X9X0 (Agricultural 
Statistics, Study included in the Finland Atlas), Helsingfors, x9xx. 

Grotbnfelt, G. 1 ,’agriculture en Finlande vers la fin du XIXe sitele. (Agriculture in Finland 
towards the End of the NineteerUh Century) Helsingfors, X900. 

SCHYBBRGSON, E. Finlands Hypoteksfdrening x86x-x9xx. (Finland Mortgage Society, x86x* 
X9Xi). Helsingfors, 1911. 

{ I. General Conditiona of Agrioulturo and their Importanee 
tor the Moonomy of tho Country, 

Finland lies between the 6oth. and 70th. degrees North Latitude, and 
the 19th. and 31st. degrees East Longitude; the country is therefore of 
very much more considerable length from North to South than from East 
to West. In consequence of this geographical position, the Southern dis- 
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stricts of the country offer conditions for agriculture essentially different 
from those of the North. Whilst the climate of the South of Finland 
permits of the development of agriculture on sufficiently scientific lines, 
the inhabitants of the higher latitudes are restricted to the most rudi¬ 
mentary form of it; barley is almost the only cereal crop that ripens reg¬ 
ularly in these latitutes. At last, in the extreme North, beyond the 66th. 
parallel, all cultivation is impossible. 

However, the soil and climate of Finland are much more favourable 
for agriculture than those of the majority of the countries, of the same 
latitude. In fact certain peculiarities of climate permit of regular cultivation 
at a latitude at which all agriculture is impossible in other countries, with 
the exception of Sweden and Norway. This relatively mild climate is 
principially due to the neighbourhood of the Gulf stream. Other causes 
also contribute to it: the geographical position of the land, — its shores 
washed by the Baltic Sea, and the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, — its 
average altitude very little above the level of these seas, protected also 
against the North wind by the high mountain chains of Lapland and with 
a general inclination towards the South, its wealth of deep lakes, etc., etc. 
The annual isotherm of in the whole Northern hemisphere is generally 
found South of the 6oth. degree of latitude, but, thanks to the causes we 
have just mentioned, even the Northernmost part of Finland is crossed 
by the isotherm of 5®. At the same latitude, the average annual tempera¬ 
ture of Siberia is, on the shores of the Yenissei, — 3®, and in Kamts- 
chatka — 40C. 

Thus, while, at the same latitude, in other countries there is ice and 
snow during the greater part of the year, Finland has the good fortune 
to possess a climate allowing not only of remunerative cultivation, but 
even of the application on a large scale of the agricultural methods in use 
in the most Southern countries of Europe. In other words, Finland lends 
itself to scientific agriculture in accordance with modern principles. But 
if the geographical conditions of Finland permit of agriculture and live¬ 
stock improvement, it must not be forgotten that the difficulties the farmer 
has to overcome, in consequence of the climate, are very considerable and 
require very great energy and untiring patience on his part. Let us only 
mention here that the length of the average winter is more than six months. 
In the North of Finland it is even eight months (i). 

The total area of the country is 373,604 sq. kms. Deducting the 40,464 
sq. kms. covered by water, there remain 333,140 sq. kms. of land. From 
this we must again deduct the area of the land North of the 66th. degree, 
where, as we have seen, all agriculture is impossible. Thus, for agricultural 

(z) Gfotenfelt, G. ^Agriculture en Finlande vers la fin do XIX siMe. Hdbingfors, 1900, 
pages 3-6. 
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purposes, the area of Finland is reduced to about 250,000 sq. kms, which 
in comparison with the population of the country — 3,059,324 inhabitants 
(1909), — is none the less considerable. 

In Finland, where there are no large towns, most of the population 
inhabit the country. According to the oflScial statistics collected in 1909, 
85,26 %, and according to researches made by Professor H. Gebhard, 
71.2% of the rural population are occupied in agriculture or occupations 
connected therewith. In 1911, there were 118,617 private landowners 
in the country and the total area of their estates amounted to 19,903,756 
hectares, 2,750,630 hectares or 13.8% of which were cultivated. 

77.1% of the holdings cultivated were farmed directly by their owners; 
the rest, 22.9%, were rented. With regard to area, the farms may be 


divided as follows: 

1. Very small farms up to 3 ha. 3 * 4 % 

2. Small farms of from 3 to 10 ha. 15*8% 

3. Average sized farms, of from 10 to 100 ha. 69.7% 

4. lyarge farms of more than 100 ha, ... ii.i% 


100.0% 

Although the land cultivated is a very small proportion of the total 
area of the country, the importance of agriculture for the economy of the 
land is evident and incontestable. But unhappily the want of capital 
is one of the most characteristic and most ancient features of Finnish Ag¬ 
riculture. Some scores of years ago, while the methods of very extensive 
farming were still in use, want of capital already hindered the progress 
of agriculture and, in our days, when agriculture has become more scienti¬ 
fic and intensive, it is even more felt. 

Evidently attempts have been made as far as possible to remedy 
these conditions and to organize the long term credit agriculture has need 
of. The institutions giving long term credit the organization and results 
produced by which we intend to examine in this article, are: “ The Finland 
Mortgage Society ", the State Treasury, most of the Savings banks, some 
pension societies and insurance societies. 

Yet, before commencing our study of these organizations, we wish 
to give some brief information on the laws on transfer of real estate, and 
on the land registers and their organization. 

§ 2. hegiBlation or Transfer of Property and Ordaniaation 
of Ifand Registers. 

Since 1864, when there were still some restrictions as regards land 
belonging to the nobles, the Finlanders have enjoyed full liberty of buying 
or selling private landed property. It was only stipulated that each transfer 
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must be entered in the register of transfers. Majorats are very rare in 
Finland, and the law has never recognised the right of primogeniture. 

Finland has no land books in the strictest sense of the term, that is 
systematised after the manner of the “ Grundbiicher" in Germany. 
In place of a single land book, several public registers are in use: 
two cadastral registers (“ jordregister " and jordebok"), and the 
special journals of the courts for registration of transfers (*‘lagfarts- 
protokoll ”) as well as for mortgage registration (“ intecknings protokoll "). 
Both the cadastral registers contain information on the area and limits 
of the real estate, the nature of the land, the cadastral units, etc. One 
is kept by the authorities entrusted with the management of the cadastre, 
the other by the administrative authorities. The transfer registration 
journal gives information on the transfer of ownerV rights, and that of 
the mortgage registration shows all the rights of third parties over real 
estate, as well as the amount of the mortgages burdening them and the 
order of the registration of these latter. These two last registers are 
special journals of the courts of first instance. 

The system of mortgage inscriptions is now regulated by the Imperial 
Order of November 9th., 1868 with a few amendments of more recent date. 
It would require too much time to analyse the above Order in detail and we 
shall limit ourselves here to merely noting that the entries must be renewed 
every ten years, and that mortgages can only be registered twice in the 
year. This is because the courts of first,instance sitting in the country 
only hold ordinary session twice a year, when registration can be made. 
Attempt has been made to remove this great inconvenience by means 
of a new bill drafted by the permanent law commission for the reform 
of Finnish procedure, considerably increasing the number of sessions of 
the courts. 


§ 3 - Organiumtion of the ** Mortgage Society of Finland. ** 

In view of the great importance the “ Mortgage Society of Finland " 
has had for Finnish agriculture, and its preponderant importance for the 
rural credit of the country, we wish to give a summary of its organization 
and the results of its work, whilst we shall limit ourselves to merely giv¬ 
ing the principal details in relation to other institutions. 

After a long period of inaction the economic life of Finland developed 
towards the end of 1850 and the beginning of i860. The only financial 
institution of the country at that date was the “ Bank of Finland This 
was unable to satisfy the growing needs of the country. The development 
of agriculture absolutely requiring new and large amounts of capital, the 
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necessity of founding a special agricultural land credit institution was 
recognised. 

On the 25th. May, 1859, Order on the " General Conditions and 
Principles for the Mortgage Societies of Finland " was promulgated, and the 
landed proprietors being agreed on the necessity of the formation of a 
single mortgage society for the whole country, — the foundation of several 
had been considered — the first rules of the Mortgage Society of Finland 
were confirmed on October 24th., i860 and next year the society began 
working. 

The object of the Mortgage Society of Finland, the forms of its activ¬ 
ity, as well as the collective liability of the shareholders appear at once 
in § I of the above rules, the tenor of which is as follows : 

" Under the name of Mortgage Society of Finland," a society of Fin¬ 
nish landholders has been founded, the object of which is to grant the 
shareholders — either by means of bills at interest, or directly, — loans 
on mortgage, on condition of their extinction within a fixed period, by 
means of annuities. 

The collective liability is regulated so that, in case of need, the estates 
mortgaged may guarantee all the debts of the society, each in proportion 
to the mortgage upon it. 

The management of the society is entrusted to a board elected by 
the shareholders. To supervise the management, the Imperial Society 
of Finland chooses a delegate, who has the right to assist at the meetings 
of the board and to make proposals, as well as at the meetings of the societies 
— in the same way he has the right to take stock of the contents of the 
safe, and to inspect the management of it, at any time, as well as to give 
the necessary advice. For loans to foreigners an authorisation from the 
Senate is necessary. 

The value of a property to be mortgaged at first had to be at least 
8,000 Finland marks, (i) then 6,000 marks; to day it is 4,000 marks ; — 
the limit of the amount of the mortgage loan, for all estates, which for¬ 
merly was at most half the value of the estate, has now been altered, so 
that for land of which the value is less than 8,000 marks, it is reduced 
to ^rd. 

Loans are only granted on first mortgage, and the landowners must 
have full rights over the land. To prevent, as far as possible, mutual 
liability giving rise to extraordinary burdens for the borrowers, it was stipu¬ 
lated in a clause of the rules, so as to cover possible losses, that the reserve 
funds of the society must be at least 5% of the loans. 


(i) I mark ■■ 100 penni i franc. 
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In 1909 the society accepted a new scheme of rules, which, however, 
has not yet been approved by the Government. We shall not examine 
this scheme here in detail; it is based for the most part on the same prin¬ 
ciples as the first rules of the society. We shall only mention a new clause 
of great importance, that is to say, that every borrower, before receiving 
the loan requested, must pay a taxof nearly the same amount as the propor¬ 
tion of the loan to the reserve fund. Relative to the character of the work 
of the society, the new bill also introduces an important change, namely 
— that, with some exceptions, — forests are included in the value of the 
land which was not previously the case. However, it was impossible to go 
further and grant loans on woods in a larger degree, as the question of 
forest insurance in Finland has not yet been settled. In view of the large 
amount of capital represented by forests, it is howevqr, to be hoped that 
the matter will soon be dealt with in a desirable way. 


§ 4. Work of the ** Mortgage Society of Finland. ** 

The progress made by the ‘‘ Mortgage Society of Finland " clearly 
appears from the following table: 




Progress Made by the Mortgage Society of Finland from 1862 to 1910. 
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During the first twenty years of its work, the “ Mortgage Society of 
Finland ", had to overcome many diflSculties; the most serious were due 
to Finland not having an independent monetary system ; but these difiic- 
ulties disappeared in 1865, in consequence of the reform which gave the 
country its own monetary system. I^et us also note the bad harvests 
following each other for many years in succession. But since 1883 So¬ 
ciety has made constant progress as the figures we have just published 
show. In bad years the State subventions were also of valuable assist¬ 
ance. They amounted to f,637,720 marks. 

Since 1905 the bonds of the society placed abroad enjoy a state 
guarantee of 50 million marks. 

The society has succeeded in placing the greater part of its bonds 
abroad. Of the total amount of bonds in circulation /it the end of 1910, 
only a number for 14,889,000 were placed in Finland, where the largest 
purchaser is the State, whilst bonds for 48,440,500 marks were placed abroad. 
They were placed most advantageously in 1895. The society succeeded 
that year in placing 3%% bonds at 98.% Later the society had greater 
diflSculty in placing its bonds ; a loan of 4%% that it issued in 1907 did 
not reach a higher price than 91 V4 • The difference between the con¬ 
ditions of sale of bonds also explains the differences between the instal¬ 
ments the society receives. 

There are thus now four different classes. 



Inftalxnents 

Interest 

Contribution 

towards 

Period 


— 

— 

working Expenses 

for Extinction 

A 

5 3/4 % 

4 3/4 % 

vr% 

41 years 

B 

5 V 4 % 

4 3/4 % 

^4 % 

57 " 

C 

5 ^4 % 

4 % % 

3/8 % 

46 » 

D 

5 V 2 % 

4 ^2 % 

3/8 % 

47 " 


The value of the estates mortgaged in security of the loans, amounting 
to 62,243,648 marks, granted by the society at the end of 1910, was estim¬ 
ated at 192,716,492 marks. 

Distributed among the various classes mentioned above, the loans 
on December 31st., 1910, were as follows : 




Number 
of I«oans 

Original 

Amounts 

Amount Unpaid 

(A) 

Instalment of 5 3/4 % 

I 

4,200 

173 

(B) 

” 5 ¥4 % 

1,048 

7,475,100 

4.985.708 

(C) 

" 5 ¥4 % 

5.017 

50,676,000 

45.405.833 

P) 

” ’’ 5 ¥4 % 

960 

11,970,300 

11.851,933 


Total . . • 

7,026 

70,125,600 

62,243,647 


We shall here give a table showing the distribution of loans according 
to amounts: 




Distribution of Loans according to Amounts, December 31st., 1910 {in Finnish Marla). 
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{ 5. Savings Banka, State Treasury, JPenaion and Insurance Societies, 

We have already mentioned above that the long term credit, required 
in agriculture is also furnished by Savings Banks and out of certain State 
Funds as well as by Pension and Insurance Societies. We must also note 
that many private persons invest very large sums in mortgage of rural 
real estate. 

Savings Banks, The Savings banks are of very great importance 
for land credit, in Finland, as generally in regions where small estates pre¬ 
vail. Their great advantage consists, as we know, in their dissemination 
throughout the country, which, on the one hand, places credit within 
easier reach of the small farmers and, thanks to the contact established be¬ 
tween creditor and debtor, often permits of the valuation of the real estate 
being dispensed with or at least of its expense being considerably reduced. 
On the other hand, their disadvantages are known: they are not in a pos¬ 
ition to grant a credit without reservation of the right to denounce the 
contract, and foreclosure is much more frequent in their case than in that 
of true land credit institutions. 

In Finland at the end of 1910 there were 375 savings banks, 328 of 
them in the country. Their foundation was sometimes due to private 
enterprise, sometimes to the initiative of the communal administrations. 
They are subject to Government control: 

Out of their funds, 27,648,143 marks had been, by the i**- January, 
1911, granted as loans on mortgage on rural real estate. 

The rate of interest charged by the savings banks has been: 

5% in I bank 
5y2% ” 8 banks 

5 V4 % " 24 banks 

8% 342 banks 

Several of these banks when granting loans stipulate for repayment 
in instalments, but the conditions differ appreciably in the various banks. 

State Treasury, Two funds adpiinistered by the State Treasury. 
“ The Charity Asylum Fund" (Fattig og arbetshusfonden) and “ The 
Military Hospital Fund " (Krigmanshnsfonden) provide the amounts for 
the long term loans on mortgage of rural real estate. The conditions on 
which loans are granted out of these funds, are determined by the decrees 
of the Imperial Senate of Finland of May 24***., 1884 and November 19^., 
1889. Out of the “ Charity Asylum Fund" loans are granted of a minim¬ 
um of 1,500 and a maximum of 10,000 marks at 4 % interest. Besides 
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interest, the borrower must pay large instalments of the principal begin¬ 
ning with the 6th. year, so that the debt may be completely extinguished 
in 15 years. According to data supplied by the Treasury only 400,000 
marks have been invested in such loans. Out of the ** Mihtary Hospital 
Fund ” loans of from 2,000 to 40,000 marks are granted. The rate of 
interest is fixed at 4^ % and sinking fund at i %%. In this way the loans 
are repaid in 32 years. The loans out of this fund amount to 8,300,000 
marks (January i*^., 1912). 

Pension Societies. Insurance Societies. Credit on land is also granted 
by pension and insurance societies, but, unfortunately, the former do not 
publish their balance sheets and the latter in theirs do not distinguish the 
mortgages on urban, from those on rural, real estate. But the amount 
invested by these institutions in rural loans is not very considerable. On 
the contrary, the loans granted by private persons attain a very high figure, 
but unfortunately we have no data with regard to them. 

The Credit Co-operative Societies also supply capital for the require¬ 
ments of agriculture. As these loans are rather granted upon personal 
security than on mortgage on real estate, we shall not examine them here 
and shall confine ourselves to mentioning that the amoimt of loans granted 
by the co-operative banks on the 1st. January, 1912 was 3,931,832 marks. 

We may mention likewise that in 1909 the Farmers' Bank " (Landt- 
mannabanken) was founded for the purpose of supplying farmers with 
money. But this establishment only gives ordinary financial credit, 
though preferably to farmers. 

Let us also add that the amount of short term loans on rural mortgages 
granted by the “ Farmers' Bank " and other Finnish Banks amounted to 
31^342,501 marks on the ist. January, 1912. 


§ 6. Estimation of the Mortgage Debt. 


It is impossible to calculate precisely the mortgage debt on rural 
land in Finland. As we have just seen, we have no data for the amounts 
lent by the pension and insurance societies on mortgage of rural real estate. 
And besides these institutions, there are also other organizations and priv¬ 
ate persons, as we have just said, that invest funds in such mortgages. 
And the register of mortgages in the courts only shows us the maximum 
amount of the mortgage debt. It often happens in Finland that mort¬ 
gages are registered guaranteeing loans not yet granted, and that mort¬ 
gages paid off are not immediately cancelled in the registers. Several 
other special circumstances prevent the accurate estimation of the amounts 
lent. 
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After these observations, we shall however give a few details from the 
registers of the courts. In the decade 1900-1910 — we must remember 
that unrenewed mortgages are only valid for ten years — new mortgages 
have been registered for the amount of 667,975,770 marks. 

In the same period mortgages have been renewed to the amount of 
138,359,670 marks, and cancelled to the amount of I29,ii9>i30 marks. 
Adding the difference between these amounts, namely 9,240,540 marks, 
to the above 667,975,770 marks, we have 677,216,310 marks, represent¬ 
ing the maximum amount of mortgage debt on rural real estate in Finland. 
But we believe that this amount is very far in excess of the true mort¬ 
gage debt. 

The same may be said with regard to the mortgage debt on urban 
property, which, according to a similar calculation, amounted to 520,420,410 
marks on January ist., 1911. 
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I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Economic Development of the German Colonies. 

(Continued). 


Sources: 

B. V. KdNlO > 8CHLACHTBN8BB : Die wirtsdiaftliche Entwicklung der deutachen Kolouiefi. 

(Economic Development of ike German Colonies) in *• Weltvcrkehr und Weltwirtschaft 
May, 1913. 

C. WtNKLBR: Die Besiedelungsfdhlgkdt der deutschen Kolonien (The Suitability of ike 

German Colonies for Settlement) Ira ** Archiv fur Innere Kolonisation *\ February, 1912. 
Emil Zimmbrbcann: XJnsere Kolonien (Our Colonies) Berlin-Vienna, 1912. 

Hans BbrTold : SUdwest einst und jetzt ” South West Africa in the Past and in the Pre¬ 
sent) ”, in the ” Illustrierte I^andwirtschaftllche Zeitung ” May ist., 1912. 

Prof. Dr. Raihobn : l^es probltoes actuels de la ooloniMitian allemande (Present Problems 
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HANS Ewalo V. Zanthibr: Die I^dwirtsdiaft in Sftdwcst-Afrika (Agriculture in South 
West Africa) in the ” Preussischen JahrbUchem ” March, 19x1. 


II. — Southern Aerica 


§1. Th«mstotyottbo Colonyot South Wont Atrien, with OenoralStutiMtiealDmU. 

Of all the colonies of the German Empire, that of South West Africa 
has the best chance of becomiii|[ a really German country. Placed in 1885 
under a German protectorate, the colony has had a rapid econcunic devel¬ 
opment, the course of which was, though violeitly, only temporarily, 
ohecked by the ^ous rising of the native tribes. 
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When the colony, the area of which is 835,100 square kms. (or one 
and a half times that of the mother country) was acquired, it presented 
the appearance of a desert, inhabited by a very scattered nomadic popula¬ 
tion and did not promise a very brilliant future. 

To-day, thatiks to the persistent efforts of the nation, which has spent 
considerable sums in the pacification of the natives, and the opening up 
of a sufficient number of roads, and thanks to the heroic work of the col¬ 
onists, determined to erect their beacons on this soil, apparently so little 
fertile. South West Africa has been opened to colonisation, and promises 
to acquire an importance comparable with that of the British South 
African colonies. 

It is true that the white f>oj>ulation of the colony consists at present 
of only 11,890 individuals, not cotmting 2,181 soldiers afid officers, but it 
must not be forgotten that these regions can only support a rather limited 
number of persons. 

Thus, the British colony, Rhodesia, has a white population of only 
25,000 souls. On the other hand, the population increases very rapidly : 
the increase last year was 1,246 or more than 10 %. Of the total white 
population 10,197 were men and 3,765 women. According to nationality 
there were, in the first place, 11,140 Germans, then 1,594 Colonial British, 
297 Austrians and Hungarians, 272 British, 148 Russians, 125 Italians, etc. 

The adult male population consisting of 8,915 persons was composed 
on January ist., 1911 of 881 Government employees, 2,072 soldiers on 
active service, 70 missionaries and monks, 1,390 planters, horticul¬ 
turists, and farmers ; 302 professional men, engineers and contractors, 
etc.; 2,572 artisans, labourers and miners, 1,035 commercial dealers, hotel- 
keepers, transport drivers, 56 sailors and fishermen, 18 doctors, 13 lawyers. 
The rest, 506 in number, belonged to other professions or were without any. 

We see from this classification that every class was represented in 
the colony. As it is only recently founded, the military and Government 
employees preponderate, but its real character is given it by the farm¬ 
ers, stockbreeders and miners. The two chief departments of business 
are agriculture and mining. 

The native population composed of Hereros, Damaras, Namaqua- 
Hottentots, Bushmen and half castes amounted to 81,785 on the ist. of 
January, 1911, as compared with 68,923 in the preceding year. The large 
increase in these figures is explained, on the one hand, by a more accurate 
numbering of the Bushmen, and on the other, by the immigration of col¬ 
oured labour. It is interesting to observe that the number of half castes 
has not increased. Although before the annexation of the Colony most 
of the natives were only engaged in himting and pastoral pursuits, they 
have been able to adapt themselves to the changed conditions and render 
valuable service as agricultural labourers and miners. Whilst the Hereros, 
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Namaquas, Damaras, and half breeds provide the agricultural labour, 
it is especially the Ovampos who are employed in mining work and railway 
construction. The Ovampos are real season labourers and every year 
return home to cultivate their land. 

The climate of the colony is rather suitable to the whites. In the dis¬ 
tricts near the sea at certain seasons there are fogs, but rain, in spite of the 
very humid atmosphere, is only an exceptional occurrence. The interior 
of the colony has the climate of high plateaux, and its mean temperature 
corresponds with that of Central and Southern Italy. In this inland 
plateau there are frosts in the nights of May, September and October. 
The rainfall increases as we approach the coast. Altogether, the climate, 
as we say, is suitable to Europeans. 

Tropical diseases are not found here, with the exception perhaps 
of malaria, very serious cases of which occur in the North and less serious 
ones in the Centre and South. The other diseases met with are typhus, 
dysentery and small pox. However, there has been a diminution of these 
in recent years. In order to fight malaria, quinine and euquinine are 
supplied, to the whites at cost price and to the natives free, at the police 
stations. Another important reason for the improvement of the general 
health conditions is to be found in the use of water pipes for drinking water 
and in the canal works now being begun or improved in the chief 
centres of the colony, which will largely contribute to the decrease of 
disease. Among other diseases, we must mention scurvy, which chiefly 
attacks the coloured workmen in the diamond mines, and certain 
affections of the respiratory system. It is observed that the whites are 
much less subject to this latter class of disease than the natives, who owe 
their liablility to it chiefly to their insanitary dwellings. 

§ 2. General Administration. 

The administration of the colony is partly in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment and partly in that of the officers of the self-governing municip¬ 
alities. This local self-government, ardently desired by the colonists, was 
established by decree of the Imperial Chancellor, recently promulgated. 
The white colonists now elect representatives to the mimicipal, district 
and colonial councils. The difficulties experienced in this local self-gov¬ 
ernment, the advantages of which for the development of the country 
are incontestable, are due to the want of capital. The mayor's office is 
honorary, without salary, except in the municipality of Swakopmund. 

The colonial police has a very important work to perform, on the one 
hand, in freeing the country of cattle thieves and, on the other, in super¬ 
intending the diamond mines . Many schools have been founded to ensure 
a good education for the children of the colonists and of the natives 
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The law courts, to which an appreciable decrease of crime has been 
attributed on the strength of statistics, interest us here chiefly as keeping 
tiaie land registers. 

Besides provisional registers there are now permanent land registers 
in the colony. \Hniilst the former have only 579 leaves, the new land 
registers have 2,292, which shows the very satisfactory progress of this 
department of judicial administration. The burdens on land in these 
books are now shown as 10,281,324 mks. on 1,426 urban estates, or on an 
average 7,209 mks, per urban estate, whilst they are shown as 7,744,530 
mks. on 866 rural estates, or 8,942 mks. per rural estate. 

These land registers are based on the cadastre. The staff employed 
on the latter work consists of a director, 23 surveyors, a cadastral secret¬ 
ary, 16 clerks and 23 assistant surveyors. I^ast year the work of preparing 
the cadastral register was begun in the three districts of the colony: Wind¬ 
hoek, Hetmanskop and Omaruru. The work was continued throughout 
the year. The survey is so far advanced that, probably, towards the end 
of next year all the private farms will have been registered. In 1910- 
II, 502 farms had been reported, of an area of 4,105,000 ha. Besides 
these private farms, the office had also to prepare the cadastral report 
for several villages, as well as for the mines, to which a special book is 
devoted. 


§ 3. Agriculture from the General Point of View, 

As we have already said, the two most prevalent occupations in the 
coimtry are, and will long continue to be, agriculture and mining. Of 
the 837,000 sq. kms. of which the area of the colony consists, 500,000 sq. 
kms., or an area equal to that of the German Empire, may be suitable 
for agriculture. In consequence of the climate and the nature of the soil, 
most of this land can only be used for pasturage. 

Except in a few very limited areas, generally little suitable for 
halntation on accotmt of malaria, agriculture properly so called can 
only be carried on by means of irrigation. 

As livestock farming can only be carried on in a very extensive manner, 
owing to the drought and the great distance from centres of civilisation, 
stock breeding farms are necessarily much larger than, for example, in 
Europe. It is calculated that in the South West, every head of large 
cattle requires at least from 10 to 20 hectares for its grazing and every 
bead of small on an average from i to 2 hectares. As the price of cattle 
is at present very high and as the purchase of stock for a farm ne- 
ci^tates an expenditure of from 20 to 25,000 marks, it is easy to under- 
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stand that small colonists, who are poor, cannot engage in this class of 
farming. Before establishing himself in South West Africa a man should 
have, in addition to technical knowledge, above all of livestock improve¬ 
ment, also a small sum in money. Only in this way cam he assure his fu¬ 
ture. The greater part of the 107,609 sq. kms. sold or ceded as yet to col¬ 
onists consists of stock farms, the average area of which is 5,000 hectares 
in the Centre and North and 10,000 hectares in the South of the colony. 
The animals chiefly bred are homed cattle and sheep as well as goats, 
though horses, mules and ostriches are also reared. 

Small agricultural farms are met with especially at Klein-Windhoek, 
Aris, Osaua and other places, but the advantage of these is still very doubt¬ 
ful. The owners are generally colonists without much money, cultivating 
grain, fruit, tobacco or other plants on irrigated holdings of from about 
6 to 8 hectares. For their domestic animals these colonists generally 
have grazing reserves in common of an area of from twenty to thirty 
thousand hectares. 

The point of view the Government takes with regard to the colonisa¬ 
tion movement was well expressed at the Colonial Congress of 1910 by 
the Count von Gcxitzen, former Governor of East Africa. He said : “ The 
results of colonisation will be different according to the places selected, 
the capacity and opportunities of the colonist. It is then very easy to 
understand that the Government should observe a certain neutrality in 
the matter. It must be recognised that its policy, which consists in not 
granting subventions in money and giving no artificial encouragements 
to colonisation is fully justified. If it acted otherwise, the Government 
would certainly encourage useless elements, incapable of overcoming natural 
conditions, so refractory that they yield only to the most courageous, en¬ 
dowed with special energy and independence. 

On the other hand, we may justly demand indirect and efficacious 
encouragement for colonists from the Administration. It indeed recog¬ 
nises the principle and acts on it by improving the means of communic¬ 
ation, obtaining water for the colonists, preparing the cadastral report of 
the land cultivated, fighting contagious cattle diseases and organizing 
rural credit." 

The plan on which the Government abstains from directly guiding 
the colonisation movement has been fully successful; and the colonists, 
with the help of their intelligence alone, have followed the course which 
seemed to them best. In spite of the serious interruption of the economic 
life of the colony between 1904 and 1907, by the native risings, and in spite 
of the heavy losses consequent upon it not yet entirely repaired, agricul¬ 
tural colonisation is progressing satisfactorily. An idea may be formed 
of this colonisation movement from the following figures, which show 
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the number of farms sold or leased by Government and the colonisation 


societies. 

Tean 

Government 

•ol^ 

The oompaalea 

•old leaaed 

Total 

"teasd 

1908 

fatmt 

169 

17 

fianni 

12 16 

farms 

181 

33 

1909 

88 

26 

24 

8 

II 2 

34 

1910 

104 

42 

12 

14 

II6 

56 


On April ist., 1911 there were 1,141 farms in the hands of private 
owners, 94 of them on lease. The minimum price of uncultivated land is 
in the North, 1.20 mks. the hectare, in the Centre i mk. and in the South 
0.50 marks. Farms that have already been cultivated cost much more. 
For 60 of these farms sold in 1909 and 1910, the average price per hectare 
was 330 mks., and 7 small farms were sold at an average price of 2,611 
marks. In order to permit the poorest colonists to make a home for them¬ 
selves, the Government has introduced the system of homesteads or family 
property. These farms, the area of which may be 10 hectares and which 
are particularly fertile and fit for agriculture as well as horticulture, may 
be purchased at a price of from 50 to 100 mks. 

In order to prevent farms being bought up and a monopoly being 
formed, the Government, has, on the one hand, fixed the maximum area a 
single person is authorized to buy, — generally, one person cannot acquire 
more than 20,000 hectares of Government land — and, on the other hand, 
it has lately limited the number of sales in favour of leases. The rent 
payable to Government is 5 % of the allotment price established by it. 
The lessee is besides dispensed from proving his possession of a certain 
sum of money as is insisted on in the case of purchasers of land belonging 
to the Treasury. 

As to the future of the population of the colony, we may say with 
Rohrbach that it may easily increase five times, which will give 5,000 
farms of the average area of the 1,000 now existing and will support a total 
of 60,000 Furopeans. This is what may be expected from the colony 
as a country chiefly agricultural, preserving the extensive method of cultiv¬ 
ation, recognised up to the present as the most suitable for it. 

§ 4. Methoda of Cultiyation, 

After our study of the general conditions of South West African Agri¬ 
culture and the policy adopted with regard to it by the Government, 
it now remains for us to examine the products and the factors of produc¬ 
tion. With regard to the agricultural produce, we must distinguish between 
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animal and vegetable produce. In relation to the other and external fac¬ 
tors, the important question of agricultural labour must be considered. 

An idea of the extent to which livestock improvement is carried on 
may be formed from a consideration of the number of the various kinds 
of animals in the colony on April ist., 1911. There were 144,445 head of 
horned cattle against 121,139 in 1910; 381,240 sheep bred for slaughter 
(against 343,989) and 32,209 bred for wool (against 29,201). The common 
goats were 384,986 (against 319,000) and there were 10,257 angora goats 
(against 8,095). There were also 12,683 horses (against 10,661), 4,326 mules 
(against 6,064), 5,668 asses (against 6,629), 847 camels (against 954), 642 
ostriches (against 334), 7,761 pigs (against 5,208), 427 Karakul sheep 
and 1,114 Persian sheep. We see, consequently, that, except in the case 
of mules, asses and camels, the animals of every kind have considerably 
increased. With a view to improving the breeds, the Government grants 
rewards for imported breeding stock. 

The principal basis of this animal production is the improvement 
of honied cattle. On their arrival, the colonists found in the country 
three native races : the Namaqua or Hottentot cows, the Damara or 
Herero cows and the Ovampo cows. These three races consisted of anim¬ 
als of small weight, standing the climate well, and requiring very little 
food or drink. Recently the farmers have begun crossing these native 
breeeds with the Simmenthal, Friesland, Pinzgau, Aargau, Shorthorn 
races and with cattle from the Cape of Good Hope. The object of this 
crossing is to preserve the qualities of the native races, especially resist¬ 
ance to the climate and moderate need of nourishment, while giving 
them greater value as meat and milk producers. Except for the supervi¬ 
sion of their crossing, his herds occcasion the African farmer small anxiety 
and little expense. Stalls are imnecessary, since the cattle are all the year, 
day and night, in the open. The cultivation of cattle foods is unnecessary, 
since nature itself provides abundant grazing. The only expense the col¬ 
onist has to bear is for the distribution of water pipes, sinking of wells and the 
wages of the native herdsmen. The colonist finds excellent servants among 
the Kafirs and Hereros, both as herds and milkers. At present, the best thing 
the colonist in South West Africa can do is to invest his money in herds 
of cows, and not sell his cattle, but content himself, where the means of 
communication are suflScient, with producing milk, butter and cheese. It is 
calculated that in South West Africa investment of money in cattle brings 
in by the mere increase of the stock, without consideration of the dairy pro¬ 
duce, 30 % per ann. Even if the livestock improver is always threatened 
by cattle disease, such as cattle plague, and East Coast Fever, it is easy to 
imderstand that the breeding of cowsc ontinues to be the favourite occupa¬ 
tion of the colonists. It is only in order not to leave a single stone unturned 
that they are now undertaking, in addition to the improvement of cows 
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also that of smaller cattle : sheep bred for wool, and for slaughter and goats. 
The colonists showed great interest in the rearing of sheep for wool, but 
diseases, high purchase prices, and the cost of the installation of sheep- 
folds, as well as the want of suitable employees have driven them towards 
the rearing of sheep for slaughter and goats. The sheep bred for slaughter 
are of the native ** fat-tailed breed or are derived from crossing this 
breed with Karakul sheep. These two breeds stand the climate better 
and are less difficult to feed than the wool bearing sheep. They multi- 
piy rapidly; it is calculated that flocks of sheep left to themselves double 
their number every year. With a yiew to crossing with the native sheep, 
15 Elarakul rams were brought last year from the Fiirstenwalde sheep- 
fold in Germany, so that the colonial Karakul fold, which provides farmers 
with breeding stock, had on April ist., 1911, 64 thoroughbred rams and 150 
thoroughbred ewes. There are in the colony 1,000 half bred sheep . 

Pig improvement has progressed satisfactorily since it has been re¬ 
cognised that rearing in freedom, in grazing grounds, is impossible 
and since a methodical system of crossing has been adopted. Pigs are now 
bred in partly roofed pens where they are fed on milk, buttermilk and art¬ 
ificial foods. 

Horse improvement, again, except in the Southern districts, has made 
considerable progress. In 1911, the number of stallions in the colony 
was 64, that of mares 899 and that of foals 729. Good thorough¬ 
bred horses have been imported and the. Government itself manages a 
livestock improvement station at Naucha; it has also established 33 studs 
in the coimtry. The Naucha stud had altogether 401 horses. The priv¬ 
ate establishments that own excellent horses and are encouraged by Gov¬ 
ernment are still without any precise aim in their horse improvement 
The reason is that the country has no native horses and experiments in 
crossing have to be made in order to find what breeds are best suited to 
its requirements. An obstacle, not without its importance for horse impro¬ 
vement, is the high price of forage, and another is the difficulty in finding 
employees. The Kafirs and Hereros, though excellent cattle herds are 
quite incompetent to deal with horses. The Hottentots serve a little 
better for the purpose. On account of the high price of forage, the 
farmers are now devoting themselves to mule improvement, as mules 
only consume the fourth of the forage and seeds that horses require, Uve 
longer and stand the climate better. 

Ostrich-breeding, which is very widespread in British South Africa, 
is beginning to extend itself in the South West. The industry will do well 
in the country, if we may judge by the numerous flocks of wild ostriches. 
In the district of Swakopmimd, the Hamburg firm Hagenbeck, has 
attempted breeding on a large scale. The Government has installed a 
model farm at Otsituesu for the rearing of ostriches, the expenses being 
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covered by a public lottery. Finally, private persons are now establishing 
several of these farms in the Windhoek district. What militates seriously 
against this class of livestock improvement is the enormous cost of the os¬ 
triches, 1,000 marks each, as well as of the irrigation of the lucem fields 
for their feeding. With a view to encouraging the industry, in certain cases, 
the Government gives free permits to capture young wild birds. Thus, 
in the Windhoek district, 90 young ostrich^ were taken from their nests, 
but, owing to inexpert rearing, only two thirds of the birds lived. 

In vegetable production, or agriculture properly so-called, the part 
played by the colony is far more modest than in that of livestock. How¬ 
ever, agriculture and horticulture have made progress in recent years 
and in the district of Windhoek alone, for example, more than a thousand 
hectares have been cleared. The system of dry^farming is tending to be¬ 
come more and more general, and it is hoped that it will considerably 
assist the development of agriculture. Among the plants cultivated in 
the colony the most important are maize and potatoes, and then tobacco 
and lucerne. The two latter have always need of artificial irrigation. 
In the South of the Colony, on the contrary, agriculture is only making 
very slow progress. Generally only fruits and plants necessary for domestic 
consumption are grown. Last year a few farmers undertook the cultiv¬ 
ation of maize, potatoes, lucerne and tobacco on a large scale. 

At Stampries, on the borders of the Kalahari desert, where irrigation 
is facilitated by artesian weells, 80 hectares of land have been brought 
under cultivation, and have yielded 120 quintals of wheat, 100 quintals 
of maize, 200 quintals of potatoes, as well as a large quantity of vegetables 
and tobacco. In the district of Warmbad a single colonist sold tobacco 
for the amount of 10,000 mks. 

The progress of small farms continues satisfactory. At Osoma to¬ 
bacco is being more and more cultivated and 5 sheds have been built for 
its dessiccation. At Bethany rich crops of tropical fruit, vegetables, 
potatoes and maize are obtained. The vintage there is abundant, and the 
sale of the produce easy in localities along the railway line. 

Generally, viticulture thrives in the colony. Fruit trees of every kind 
are still imported with Government assistance and subventions. Yet, 
it is still difficult to foresee the results of fruit cultivation in the colony. 
At Klein-Windhoek, Government has started a fruit tree nursery. Tobacco 
cultivation, which gives a good mixed yield, is considerably advancing. 
Attempt has also been made, without great success, to cultivate tobacco 
for cigars and cigarettes. 

The Government has given a good deal of attention to forestry. It 
has founded 7 nursery gardens, where principally casuarina, eucalyptus, 
prosopis and pepper trees and date palms are reared. In 1910-1911 it sold 
more than 20,000 young trees cheap to private persons. A large number 
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of these shrubberies have also been planted on Government land. Towards 
the end of 1910 these were in the Ukuib nursery 5,300 young date palms 
in an area of 19.2 hectares. 

After having seen what agriculture produces in the colony we must 
now consider the principal agent at the service of the colonist and livestock 
improver, that is rural labour of which we have already said something 
when speaking of the improvement of domestic animals. The only labour¬ 
er the colonist can and will be able to have is the native of the colony, 
whether Kafir, Hottentot or Bushman. The white will long avoid offer¬ 
ing his labour for agriculture, first because he disdains to work on a level 
with coloured men, and then because he has a better chances of success 
open to him as metayer, commercial dealer, industrial labourer or miner. 
As it is feared to authorize the immigration of oriental coolies, the policy 
of the colony must, in future, either be directed to preserving and preparing 
for labour the 60,000 natives available for colonial agriculture or import 
others from the German colonies as, for example, from the Cameroons. 


§ 5. Measures and Institutions for the JSncouragement of Agriculture, 

These measures and institutions may have an economic or a technical 
character. Among economic measures we must first of all note the efforts 
made to procure cheap credit for the colonists and to induce them to as¬ 
sociate for certain work under the form of co-operative associations. We 
shall only deal here with the fundamental principles of rural credit in South 
West Africa ; it will be the subject of a special article we shall shortly pub¬ 
lish. Up to the present, there is no rural credit organization in the colony. 
The farmers who wish to have recourse to credit must apply to private 
persons, commercial dealers and banks. 

Most of these capitalists ask from 8 to 10 % interest, a rate which is not 
too high for them when the risks they run are considered, but is, on the other 
hand, too high for the farmer. We saw above that on January ist., 1910, 
the 1,047 farms colony were burdened with debts for almost 8 million 

marks. However, of this amoimt, 2,668,839 represented sums due on the 
purchase price of farms and 1,874,953 marks, colonisation subventions. 
The real mortgages were only about 750,000 mks. 

It is evident that an advantageous credit, that is, at a low rate of in¬ 
terest, would greatly help the agricultural development of the colony. The 
only dif&culty which presents itself is the want of a guarantee to be given 
to the creditor. The sole guarantee is the borrower's personal security 
or money given in pldedge, his personal estate (often his fiocks) and lastly 
his real estate. In the last case, it must be considered that,in spite of the 
favourable preliminary conditions for mortgage credit, such as the exist- 
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ence of a cadastre and land register, the land has only real value after the 
erection of buildings, sinking of wells, clearing and fanning for several years. 
In the beginning, and just when the colonist has most need of credit, his 
land cannot be of use to him for the purpose. The consequence is, — and 
it has been recognised by the Permanent Economic Committee of Col¬ 
onial Administration — , that for the moment there is no basis for real 
land credit in the colony and that it must be substituted by improvement 
credit, the amount to correspond to the value of the improvements them¬ 
selves. It is the general opinion that a distinction must be made between 
large improvement credit for irrigation works, extinguishable in instal¬ 
ments spread over a long period, and small improvement credit. Any 
other credit than this must be granted as personal credit. It has been pro¬ 
posed to found large co-operative societies both for credit for improvements 
and for credit for farming, which, on the one band, would give the best 
security now possible, and would be in a better position than any other 
organisation to supervise the use made of the moneys advanced. Co¬ 
operative credit for farming is already given by the co-operative bank 
of Windhoek, which, in the three years of its existence, has assumed an 
important position with regard to the economic life of the colony. The 
short term credits applied for from it were so numerous in 1910-1911 that 
the credit the Bank itself receives from the Imperial Bank of the Darm¬ 
stadt Co-operative Societies had to be increased. Although the oflBiciai rate 
of interest has remained, as in the preceding year, 8 %, it has been able, 
thanks to the increasing amount of its business, to reduce its commission 
charges. The number of members increased in 1910-1911 from ii9to 
125, which represents a total guarantee of 625,000 marks. The turnover 
of the rural bank of Gibeon has slightly decreased. Among other co¬ 
operative societies, the moral influence of which on the agricultural class 
has been very, appreciable, we must mention chiefly the Windhoek 
co-operative society for purchase and sale. This society bought land at 
Windhoek, on which it erected a building, costing 280,000 mks., con¬ 
taining, besides private lodgings, a pork butchery, cellars and refrigerating 
chambers. In 1910-1911, it paid the farmers 301,330 mks. for their 
produce against 241,495 the previous year. Except for pigs, 54 of 
which were imported from the Cape Colony, the animals for slaugh¬ 
ter came from the neighbourhood of Windhoek itself. The number of 
pigs raised in the colony having increased, we may expect the importation 
to be discontinued in the future. The price paid for the pigs was from 1.20 
to 1.60 mks. per kg. of live meat. In 1910-1911 the farmers suplied 3.500 
more kgs. of butter than the year before, and received 4.04 mks per kg., 
instead of 3.24 mks. The number of eggs supplied diminished by 5,000 as 
compared with the previous year, whilst their selling price rose from 22 to 
27 pfennigs each. The society sold 393 (against 315) quintals of potatoes, 
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maize and tobacco, pork and other meat for 284,785 mks,, butter for 
67,190 marks, eggs for 6,755 mks. and so on. In 1910-1911 it slaughtered 
324 calves, 673 oxen and cows, 2,596 sheep and goats, and 510 pigs. The 
number of its members was 52. As the net profits had been 11,896 mks., 
a dividend of 6 % was paid on the paid up shares and the rest was placed 
to the reserve fund. The work of mast of the South African co-operative 
societies has been equally successful, except only that of the i^aruru 
society for purchase and sale which, in July 1911, was declared 
bankrupt. 

Among measures of technical character taken with a view to encourage 
colonial agriculture, the most important perhaps is the sinking of wells. 
On this work the Government employs special gangs of labourers. 

Thus the gang employed in the North, in i 9 io- 3 ; 9 ii undertook 94 
borings (against 73 the previous year) of an average depth of 37.4 metres; 
57 of these wells, that is 70.1 %, contained water, but only 46, or 57.5 %; 
enough for the purposes for which they were intended. The gang em¬ 
ployed in the South effected 43 borings of an average depth of 50.6 
metres, of which 32 or 74.4 % reached water, and 27 or 62.8 % could be 
used as wells. Of these 137 boring operations, 22 were undertaken by the 
Government and 115 by private persons. 

The State has transferred one of its gangs to a private company, 
which used it for sinking 7 wells, 3 of which were of practical utility. In 
order to encourage private enterprise in this work. Government lent, as 
often as it was possible, its own boring machinery. With funds provid¬ 
ed by a public lottery, it has also engaged an hydraulic engineer, who 
travels through the country and teaches the famers how to sink wells and 
build reservoirs. 

As the need of water is felt more and more keenly, the amounts as¬ 
signed to this work by the administration were shown on the estimates 
for 1912 at 900,000 mks. against 556,000 mks. in 1911. 

The other measures adopted in behalf of agriculture consist in combat¬ 
ting contagious cattle diseases. Without entering here into details of the 
organised and incessant struggle against these worst enemies of agricul¬ 
ture in the colony we shall mention that in 1910-1911,6 Government veter¬ 
inary surgeons were at work at Gamans, Grootfontein, ICaribib, Windhoek, 
Gibeon and Keetmanshoop. In 1910, the director of the veterinary sec¬ 
tion of the Imperial Hygiene Bureau, Prof. Ostertag, made a journey 
of inspection across the country so as to obtain an idea of the means for 
improving the veterinary service. The result was that an office has been 
founded for a reporter on veterinary matters to the Government and an 
expert in livestock improvement has been appointed. Lastly the number 
of veterinary surgeons has been increased to 14. 
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Among the private undertakings for the encouragement of agriculture 
in the colony we shall mention that of the Liebig Company, and the pur¬ 
chase of some farms on the part of H. I. M. William II 

The celebrated Liebig Company, which exports extracts of beef to 
every country of the world, and has its principal establishments in South 
America, has founded a preserved meat factory at Johann-Albrechtshohe 
and has bought large tracts of land on the Komas-plateau between 
Windhoek and Okahandja, which it has stocked with homed cattle. As 
soon as it itself or the farmers of Heieroland are in a position to produce 
20,000 oxen annually at 8o marks a piece, which will soon be the case, 
it will begin work and will provide the African farmers with a permanent 
market for their produce, which at present they have not. The manu¬ 
facture of preserved meat is the sole process by which the largest volume 
of meat can be reduced to a minimum and the produce carried to enormous 
distances without too great expense to the producer. Besides the manu¬ 
facture of preserved meat and especially of meat extract forms also the only 
means of completely utilising the flesh of the animals of the steppes, 
which, on acount of their leanness, cannot compete with the fattened cattle 
of the mother-land. 

The purchase by the Emperor of the Dickdom and Rosis estates for 
sheep improvement has contributed to the encouragement of that industry 
by the institution of model improvement farms, and by giving greater 
importance to the production already organised by the wool bearing sheep 
improvement syndicate. It must be hoped that, thanks to this Syndicate, 
to the Emperor, and to the South West African sheep Improvement So¬ 
ciety, the production and exportation of wool, which now is not very ad¬ 
vanced, will increase in a very appreciable measure. 


§ 6. Indnstry and Commerce. 

Among the industries of the colony we must mention in the first place 
that of the mines, the principal produce of which are diamonds, copper, 
tin and marble. The mining industry affects agriculture in two ways. On 
the one hand, it deprives it in some measure, of the native labour, an evil 
which however is not very appreciable, as it is rather the immigrant Ovam- 
pos who work in the mines, while the native Hereros, Kafrs and Hottentots 
prefer agricultural work, and, on the other hand, what is more important, 
the mining hands constitute a market for the agricultural produce. Among 
other industries which may directly or indirectly affect agriculture, let us 
note the installation of a tannery in the district of Bethany, the building 
of limekilns in the districts of Anaruru and Sandverhaar and several brew¬ 
eries and distilleries, lastly an icefactory and a central electric station. 
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As to the trade of the colony, the total figures in 1910-1911 were 
79,035,652 mks. (against 56,784,352 mks. in the previous year)), of which 
44,344,281 mks (34,713,448 mks) were for imports and 34,691,371 mks. 
(22,070,904 mks) for exports. First among the articles exported come 
diamonds, about 15.5 million marks. A remarkable fact is the increase 
in the export of wool from 27,736 kgs. to 84,627 kgs., representing a value 
of 50,443 mks. The export of cattle has decreased by 46,289 mks. owing 
to diseases decimating the herds. With regard to the imports, it is observed 
that the value of potatoes imported has decreased by 33,846 mks, as the cul¬ 
tivation is now undertaken in the colony. Let us also observe the increase 
of 316,402 marks in the value of agricultural machinery and implements. 


§ 7 . Pnblic Works, 

Agriculture and the general evolution of the colony have received 
a strong impulse from the improvement of the means of communication, 
above all from the making of the Swakopmuiid quay, where an iron bridge 
is now being substituted for the wooden one, and the construction of new 
railway lines. There are now five railways of a total length of 1,604 kms. 
and soon a sixth (North-South) will be completed, 530 kms. in length, 
about the half of which is already built. 

Among the other public works of great importance we msut mention 
the Windhoek aqueduct, which, in 1910-1911 supplied 104,926 cubic metres 
of water, and the Luderitzbucht acqueduct, built in 1910, at a cost of 
70,000 marks. 

III. — The Colonies of Oceania and Kjau-chau. 

There is comparatively little to be said of the colonies of Oceania and 
Kiau-Chau that can interest the farmer. New Guinea and a certain num¬ 
ber of the islands of Micronesia do not yet, so to say, show any trace of 
civilisation, and Kiau-Chau, which is besides only leased for a period 
of 99 years, presents rather the character of a port and commercial town, 
than of an agricultural colony. It, however, cannot be denied, on the one 
hand, that the colonies of Oceania are assured of an agricultural future 
and that the measures taken by Government are of a kind to prepare the 
raod, and, on the other hand, it is evident that at Kiau-Chau and in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, German, and even more Chinese, agriculture is making real pro¬ 
gress. 

If we include these regions in our study of the German colonies, it 
is rather to complete the same, by indicating their principal products 
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and their future possibilities, than in order to show the results already ob¬ 
tained. In our jtudy of them, we shall proceed according to the system 
of the Monograph of the Colonial [Office, and separately examine, (ist.) 
the old colony of New Guinea ; (2nd.) the new part of New Guinea or the 
islands; (3rd.) Samoa, and (4th.) Kiau-Chau. 

§ I. Old New Guinea, 

(Kaiser Wilhelmsland, Bismarck Archipelago and the Solomon Islands). 

This German colony, the largest in the South Seas, has, with the German 
part of the island of New Guinea, and the islands of New Mecklenburg, 
New Pomerania, Buka and Bougainville, an area of 237,000 sq. km. It 
was acquired by the Empire in 1885. However, the Government ceded 
the sovereignty to the New Guinea Company from 1886 to 1899. On 
January ist., 1911, the white population oi the colony consisted of 748 
individuals, of whom 578 were German. 

Classifying the 509 adult males according to profession, we find in 
the first place 234 persons engaged in mission work, 118 farmers, 83 commer¬ 
cial dealers, 61 Government employees. The census of the native popul¬ 
ation has up to the present been only taken in a few regions. 

The climate , which is pemicious near the coast, is healthier in the 
interior of the islands and above all in the mountains, of which there are 
a large number of a fair height. The health of the whites has been improved 
by the hygienic measures that have been adopted. Among the diseases 
afflicting the inhabitants we muist mention malaria, beri-beri, small pox 
and dysentery. 

The economic development of the country cannot be advanced as the 
colony is still in its infancy but nevertheless remarkable progress has been 
made. 

The colony may become an excellent plantation country in which the 
cacao tree and the export of copra will hold the first place. In 1911 there 
were 20,844 hectares planted with cocoa palms, 2,414 with caoutchouc 
trees, and 418 with cacao trees. At Alexishafen, the Catholic Mission has 
attempted to utilise the marshy land for the cultivation of rice. Soon 
also the establishment of large sugarcane plantations will be commenced. 

Bananas, maize and other vegetables are cultivated in the cotmtry 
and provide food for the labourers. 

The agricultural labour is chiefly furnished by the natives. The num¬ 
ber of native labourers in 1910-igii was 10,984 as against 9,460 the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

With regard to the cultivation on which the natives are engaged, 
let us mention that, on the initiative of the Government, they have planted 
32,000 palm trees. In order to discover what plants will best repay cultiv- 
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ation in the colony, an experimental farm has been founded near the capit¬ 
al, Rabaul, as well as a second station at a height of 455 metres. 

The cattle belonging to the Europeans has considerably increased. 
On January ist., 1911 there were in the European plantations, 1,866 
oxen, (against 1,407 in 1910), 1,884 pigs (against 1,124) and 434 sheep 
(against 290). The sheep improvement station at Kaevieng and the 
homed cattle improvement Station at Kieta, both Government establish¬ 
ments, are making progress. 

To improve the breeds of large and small cattle, 405 head of livestock 
have been imported. The only animals the natives possess are pigs and 
poultry. To improve the breed of pigs, however, many natives obtain 
thoroughbred boars. 

As to forest exploitation, the country furnishes • large quantities 
of guttapercha and caoutchouc which are collected by the natiyes. In 
1910-1911, the Colonial Economic Committee sent 5 Malays to Kaiser 
Wilhelms land to teach the natives how to prepare guttapercha. 

There are several mills for sawing forest wood, but solely for the 
requirements of the colony itself. 

The commercial houses in the colony, on January ist., 1911, num¬ 
bered 141. They are all, with the exception of the New Guinea Company, 
in connection with farms. In the colony it is only the Chinese who oc¬ 
cupy themselves exclusively with trade. But they are not independent 
dealers, but agents of the Europeans and . are principally engaged in 
buying copra. 

The total value of the imports in 1910 was 3,890,467 marks, against 
2,665,942 mks. in 1909; that of the exports 3,622,540 marks against 2,458,844 
mks. in 1909. Among the goods imported the first place is held by veget¬ 
ables, then specie, alcoholic liquors, metals, metal goods, coal, boats and 
ships, meat, fish, pork, thread and cloths. 

The exports are principally the produce of the forests and of the fields. 

Copra holds the first place, 9,244 tons, representing the amount of 
3»039,ooo marks (8,654 tons of a value of 2,172,000 mks. in i909).Then come 
birds of paradise (171,000 mks.), mother of pearl, “ ivory ” nuts and other 
nuts , cacao (855,000 mks.), sisal hemp (8,300 mks.), caoutchouc and gutta 
percha. TJbe principal product was therefore copra, of which large quantit¬ 
ies were sent to Germany (5,946 tons) as well as to Australia (3,239 tons) 
and it seems that the export will develop still further in the near future. 

Among the public works carried out in the colony we must mention 
the foundation of large warehouses and the building of a kiln for drying 
copra, at Friedrich-Wilhelmshafen, both establishments belonging to the 
New Guinea Comapny. 

The system of roads has also been completed and several bridges 
built. 
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§ 2. The New Territories 0/ New Gainea. 

These territories which include the East and West Carolines, with 
Palau, the Marianne and Marshall Islands, and are also called German 
Micronesia, are composed of thousands of islands stretching over a distance 
as great as from Stockholm to Naples or from Sardinia to Salonica; but 
in this area there are only 2,626 sq. kms. of land, with a population of 
56,000 natives and 400 whites. Some of the islands of this archipelago 
are almost entirely uninhabited whilst others are very densely peopled. 

The climate of these colonies although tropical and very rainy is com¬ 
paratively healthy, even for Europeans. 

The two principal articles produced in German Micronesia are copra 
and phosphates. Among others, the produce of the sea, salt fish (at Palau), 
dried meat, the skins of birds and, finally, tobacco and maize (in the Ma¬ 
rianne Islands, are of less importance. 

Generally copra is not produced on European plantations, but on the 
farms of the natives. The cocoa nut has two formidable enemies: insects 
and typhoons. 

In the Marshall Islands, the natives under the direction of their chiefs 
have considerably increased their cocoa plantations. 

With regard to the trade of these islands, the statistics distinguish 
between (i) the East Carolines, (2) the West Carolines, Palau and the Ma¬ 
riannes, (3) the Marshall Islands. 

In the East Carolines the imports amounted in 1910-11 to 317,618 
marks, against 382,355 mks. in 1909-10 and the exports to 211,262 marks 
against 146,484 the previous year. 

Among the imports we find principally, vegetables, preserves, meat 
and fish, liquors, cloth, clothes and metals. Copra formed the chief article 
of export. 

In the Western Carolines, Palau and the Mariannes, the total trade 
(imports and exports) appeared in 1910-11 as 2,193,289 mks, as against 
2,308,276 mks in 1909-1910. 

The principal imports, amounting in 1910-11 to 739,998 marks were 
articles of consumption, building material, cloth and clothes, Jiquors and 
metal for boats, whilst the principal exports (total exportation 1,453,291 mks) 
were phosphates, copra and shells. 

Eastly, in the Marshall Islands, the total exports were in 1910,9,377,831 
mks. against 5,217,418 mks in 1909 and the total imports were 1,296,958 
marks against 1,610,238 mks, the year before. Among the imports, arti¬ 
cles of food come first, with metal goods and cloth. The exports included 
phosphates and copra. We see that after the phosphates, the exports of all 
these islands are essentially products of the cocoa palm. 
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§ 3. Samoa. 


On the 14th. November, 1899 German Empire acquired this pearl 
of the Southern Seas including the islands Upolti and Savaii, whilst the other 
islands, Tutuila and Manila, were left to the United States. After Kiau- 
Chau, German Samoa is the smallest German Colony. Its area is only 2,588 
sq. kms. and its population on January ist., 1911 included 491 Europeans 
(370 men and 121 women), against 473 in 1910, 1,009 castes (1,003 
in 1910), 1,353 Chinese (1,353 also in 1910) and 854 (830) Melanesian la¬ 
bourers. As to the native population, the last census was taken on Oc¬ 
tober 1st., 1906 and there were 10,120 men, 9,563 women, 7,028 boys and 
6,767 girls, altogether 33,478 persons. 

Both the isalnds are volcanic. They have small streams which, how¬ 
ever, do not entirely satisfy the need of the inhabitants for water. The 
climate is oceanic. Rain is abundant, but, altogether, the climate is very 
favourable both to natives and Europeans. The vegetation is splendid 
and abundant. There is a certain obstacle to agriculture in the large 
number of stones by which the ground is covered ; but when freed of these 
it scarcely requires working. The statistics of the colonial plantations 
show 135 holdings of more than one hectare.. The native plantations are 
under Government control, exercised by special inspectors. 

The principal agricultural product of Samoa is, as in the other Oceanic 
islands, copra. Of the 8,800 tons exported in 1910-1I, 6,200 tons were 
produced by natives and 2,600 by whites. Although the export was 72 
tons less than in the previous year, its value was increased by 400,000 
marks, owing partly to better prices and partly to the good quality 
assured by the supervision of the plantations. The product second in im¬ 
portance is cacao, of which 504 tons were exported against 386 the pre¬ 
vious year. This crop has suffered from a disease of the bark of the cacao- 
tree, which it was difficult to fight, owing to the deficient supply of labour. 
The area of the caoutchouc plantations has not increased. In 1910, 
the “ Salu^fata Caoutchouc Conpany," for the first time collected caout¬ 
chouc from 1,500 five year old hevea plants. The yield was in kgs. and 
the quality appeared to be good. In the case of the hawea , the )deld has 
decreased from 16.3 to 2.8 tons. The tobacco plantations produced little. 
Coffee produced in Samoa has generally been consumed in the colony itself. 

The Government has appointed a special commission to study the 
means of contending against plant diseases on the plantations of the whites. 
In respect to the native plantations a similar duty has been imposed on 
the communal administrations. To encourage horse improvement, the 
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Government has imported a stallion. The number of homed cattle has 
increased from 5,160 to 5,456. 

With regard to the trade of Samoa, the amount of imports has increased 
from 3,337,629 mks. to 3,462,347 mks. and that of exports from 3,021,379 
mks. to 3,533,760 mks. Whilst the imports included food stuffs, cloth, 
wood, metal goods, machinery, etc., the exports were purely agricultural. 
9,142 tons of copra were exported for 2,971,276 mks ; 504.6 tons of cacao 
for 555,060 mks ; 254 kgs. of coffee for 305 mks ; 2,800 kgs. of root for 
5,600 mks., and finally 25,320 cocoa nuts for 1,519 mks. 

These products are exported more and more to Germany itself. 

With regard to public works the roads and the harbour have been im¬ 
proved and completed, and at Savaii reservoirs have been dug to hold 
drinking water. 


§ 4. Kiau-Chau, 

This territory, which became a German possession on l^Iarch 6th., 
1898, has an area of 551.7 sq. kms., and 162,761 inhabitants. 1.621 of these, 
not to count the garrison of 2,278 soldiers, are white and 1,513 are Germans. 

The greater part of the territory is covered with mountains. Besides 
the important city of Tsing-Tau, there are 300 Chinese villages, the inhabit¬ 
ants of which live largely by agriculture, whilst the white population 
gives itself preferably to trade, industry, and mining and takes occupa¬ 
tion under the Government, etc. Thanks to the excellent port of Tsing-Tau, 
the trade of the colony has assumed considerable importance. The total 
amount of imports and exports in 1910-1911 was 138.8 million marks 
against 1,286 imllion in the previous year. 

The articles imported from Germany amounted to 19 million mks. 
(needles, cement, aniline dyes and artificial indigo). 

The exports consisted chiefly of the produce of agriculture and native 
industry, such as straw mats (14.4 million marks), pistachio nuts (11.4 
millions), pistachio nut oil (4 million). Shantung pongees (5.6 million), 
yellow silk (4.4 million), unbleached cotton (3.6 million) and bean oil 
(3.6 million). The greater part of these exports are produced in Shan¬ 
tung and other Chinese provinces. A comparatively small part is sup¬ 
plied by the colony of Kiau-Chau itself. We must, however, mention 
them to show the character of the agriculture of these regions. The Ger¬ 
man Government has done its best to encourage the native agriculture 
of Kiau-Chau, and its efforts have been faithfully seconded by the Chinese 
peasants and authorities. Thus, the Government has tried to acclimatise 
potatoes, sugar beets, cotton and Siberian hemp. It has done a good deal 
to improve the roads, and recently has obtained 20 teachers for 33 villages. 
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who have instructed about i.iooo Chinese children in the nanufacture of 
straw matting. 

The German Chinese University of Kiau-Chau (founded in 1909), to 
which there was added in 1910-11 a special agricultural and forestry di¬ 
vision, and which is now attended by 10 students, is also of great imports 
ance for the agricultural instruction of the Chinese. Important experi¬ 
ments in forestry have been made at Kiau-Chau. 

In 1905-1906 the area reafforested by the Government was 90 hectares, 
to which 28 hectares were added in 1906-1907, as well as 4 more in 1908- 
1909. The forestry administration in 1909 granted 1,029 grown forest 
trees, 42,375 half grown and small trees, 584 conifers and 3,900,200 forest 
plants to administrations and private persons. The applications for aca¬ 
cias at that date were so numerous that all could not be granted. 

The Government has also obliged the Chinese villages to plant their 
moors with trees, so that the hills of Tsing-tau are now covered with forests 
and the Uauschan mountain is being more and more reafforested. These 
measures have, on the one hand, served to improve the atmospheric condi¬ 
tions of the colony and, on the other, to render it, from several points of 
view, more hospitable to European colonists. 


11. — recent news. 


A New Law in the Principality of Schwarzbars:-Soader8hau8en against Subdi¬ 
vision of Land. — The Principality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen has taken 
its place among those German States that desire to oppose the sub¬ 
division of agricultural land to its detriment. Although there is a law 
in the Principality dating from 1888 which requires the previous consent 
of the Provincial Governor before estates can be subdivided, this is now 
considered insufficient and after a study of the laws of the other States that 
have anticipated it in this matter, the Principality has decided henceforth 
to make authorization subject to the following conditions (i) the payment 
of a fixed tax ; {2) the submission of the application to the authorities; 
(3) right of retrocession; and {4) right of pre-emption for the commune 
and rural bank. 

In terms of the new law authorization can only be refused if the sub¬ 
division necessarily injutes the interest of the parties or is disadvantageous 
for the public economy. The sale of a portion of land by a landholder, 
without recourse to a professional agent is not an act of subdivision in the 
sense of the law. 

The amount of the tax to be paid to the State, in the case of true 
subdivision depends, on the value of the estate to be subdivided, and may 
not exceed the maximum of 10,000 marks, In addition, the communes 
are authorized to impose a supplementary sub-division tax, not to exceed 
50 % of the State tax. Payment of the tax may be under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, deferred, if the debtor deposits security; it may also eventually 
be paid in instalments. All interested parties become, jointly and sever¬ 
ally, debtors of the State. 

The right of pre-emption granted to the Commune or to the Rural 
Bank, which, up to the present, has been the usage only in Bavaria, in the 
Principality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen applies in the case of all 
land utilised for agriculture or forest-cultivation and sold through the 
medium of professional agents. This right, which further applies to all 
the dependencies of the estate, must be exercised before the cantonal 
judge within fifteen days. 

The object of the law is not to oppose inevitable rural business, but 
such transactions as are anti-economic and disastrous for the good working 
of the farms, transactions that end with the enrichment of the dealer alone, 
to the detriment of agriculture. 

(Summarised from ▲. Schulze: Eln neuea Gesetz gegen OatetschUchterei (A Nsm Lmm 
MgMinst Subdivision of Lund) in ** Das l>ad " no. so of July zsth., X9is)- 
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PART I. 


€0-0PERATI0N AND ASSOCIATION 




OOOPSRA.'X'IOJV AWnD A®®OOIATIOJ»f 


GERMANY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Agricultural Co-operation in Germany according 
to the Most Recent Statistical Returns 
of the National Federation of German Co-operative Societies. 


Sources: 

Jahrbuch des Reichsverbandes der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften fiir 
191X {Yearbook of the National Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
for 1911). Darmstadti 19x2. 

Jahresbericht des Generalanwalts des Reichsverbandes der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen 
Genossenschaften fiir I9ix<i2 (Ann%Mt Report of the General Maruiger of the National Fed¬ 
eration of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies for X9X1-X2). Darmstadt, X912. 


The chief statistical publications concerned with agricultural co¬ 
operation in Germany are those of the Central Bank of Prussian Co-operat¬ 
ive Societies and those of the National Federation of German Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies at Darmstadt. The statistics established by the 
first in virtue of an agreement between the competent services of the prin¬ 
cipal States of the Empire and published every year under the title of 
“ Mitteilungen zur deutschen Genossenschaftsstatistik,” are official. They 
concern both urban and rural co-operative societies. But as they are 
almost exclusively based on the communications of the courts which have 
to keep the registers of the co-operative societies, they only show a part 
of the data necessary for an idea of the importance of the co-operative 
movement. They are chiefly concerned with all tha^ relates to the form¬ 
ation of co-operative societies (number, object, shares, liability, mem- 
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bers, etc.). With regard to the work of the societies they give only a little in¬ 
formation reproduced from private statistical tables prepared by the fed¬ 
erations of the co-operative societies. The proposal for a general system 
of statistics, presented in 1905 by Prof. Petersilie, Manager of the Statist¬ 
ical Office of the Central Bank of Prussia, published in the “ Mitteilungen 
zur deutschen Genossenschaftsstatistik fiir 1909," has not yet led to any¬ 
thing. 

Now, however useful the data collected by the official statistical de¬ 
partment, it is precisely the economic work of co-operation it is most im¬ 
portant to know. It is tliis above all with which the tables prepared by 
the National Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
are concerned. 

This Federation is the real centre of agricultural co-opeiation in Ger- 
many, for, according to the report presented on July iith., 1912 at the Con¬ 
gress of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies at Dresden, it groups 
20,435 societies, or 78.5 % of the total number existing, according to its 
statement, in Germany on June ist., 1912. Besides it there are some 
other federations of agricultural co-operative societies, but they only tmite 
13.5 % of the societies. 8 % are not affiliated to any federation. 

The National Federation has just published its most recent statistics 
in the two publications the names of which cippear at the head of this article. 
This is the most recent information we have on agricultural co-operation 
in Germany. The official figures in the “ Mitteilungen zur deutschen 
Genossenschaftsstatistik fiir 1910," also just published, only refer to Jan¬ 
uary 1st., 1910, whilst some of those of the National Federation refer to 
June 1st., 1912. This is another reason for our using the information 
supplied by this latter, in order to give an idea of the diffusion and activity 
of the agricultural co-operative societies in Germany. 

According to the report for the year 1911-12, there were in Germany' 
on June ist., 1912, 26,026 agricultural co-operative societies. This figure 
represents about 79 % of the total number registered. But we must 
keep in mind that the average number of members in mral societies is much 
less than in urban. Whilst in the country most of the societies have less 
than 100 members, in the towns those with more than 100 members form 
the great majority. 

The total number of members in these 26,026 societies is calculated at 
2,430,000. This is certainly in excess of the real number of farmers who 
belong to co-operative societies, for those belonging to more than one so¬ 
ciety at the same time are counted more than once. It shows, however, 
that agricultural co-operation is already very widely spread in Germany, 
although there is still room for additional progress in the matter. 

The following table gives the number of agricultural co-operative 
societies in Germany at different dates: 
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Co-operative Societies, 


Date 


Co-opeimtive Societies 


Total 

and Savings 

Putchase 

Daily 

Miscellane- 

oos 

July ist„ 1890. 

1,729 

537 

639 

lOI 

3.006 

» » 1895 . 

4.872 

869 

1,222 

207 

7.170 

» > 1900. 

9.793 

1,115 

I.917 

811 

13.636 

» » 1905. 

13.181 

1,867 

2,832 

1.443 

19.323 

June 1st., 1910. 

15.517 

2,280 

3.333 

2.715 

23.845 

! » » 1911 . 

15.990 

2,346 

3.415 

2.973 

24.724 

1 » » 1912. 

16,774 

2,417 

3.475 

3.360 

26,026 


We see from this how immense has been the progress made by Agri¬ 
cultural co-operation in Germany in twenty years. The increase in the 
number of societies was particularly large in the year 1911-12. Such a large 
number of new agricultural co-operative societies (1,561) had not been 
registered since 1896-97, and, subtracting the number of those dissolved, 
the net increase was 1,302, a figure which had not been exceeded for 
15 years, except in 1900-01. This is the more noteworthy as to-day the 
idea of co-operation extends rather by means of new members adhering to 
already existing societies than by the formation of new societies. For 
example, according to enquiries made in the matter by the Central Bank 
of Prussia, credit co-operation which is the oldest and most important 
brancli of co-operation gains in this way three fourths of its new adherents. 
The important progress made by agricultural co-operation last year 
is due in the first place to the serious losses suffered by German agriculture 
in 1911 through drought and cattle disease. It is, in fact, in years of ca¬ 
lamity that farmers learn to appreciate the benefits of co-operation. The 
co-operative credit societies are always at the head of the movement. 
In 191Z their number increased by 784, a larger increase than there had 
been since 1897-98. There has been a decrease in the number of new co¬ 
operative purchase societies and dairies founded in the last few years. 
Among other societies, it is above all those for employment and distribu¬ 
tion of electrical energy that have largely increased in number. 252 have 
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been founded. But the number of those dissolved is also very large, 
namely 42. We cannot mention here all the kinds of societies included 
under the head of miscellaneous societies, for nowadays the co-operative 
idea is applied to all agricultural work and to all the industries connected 
with it. Let us only say that the number of societies for sale of cattle has 
increased by 18, (24 foundations, 6 dissolutions) and that the number 
for water supply has increased by 39 (42 foundations, 3 dissolutions). 

As to the legal form of the co-operative societies it is shown by the stat¬ 
istics of the National Federation that the principle of limited liability 
gains ground with the increase of the number of co-operative societies 
for purchase, co-operative dairies, and above all of miscellaneous societ¬ 
ies. In 1897, only ll % of the agricultural societies were founded under 
the form of societies of limited liability as admitted by the law of 
1889; in 1903 the proportion was already 17.2 % and, on June 1st., 1912 
it was 22.6 %. In 1911-12 the form of limited liability was selected by 
10 % of the new co-operative credit societies, 65 % of the new co¬ 
operative purchase societies, 58 % of the new co-operative dairies, and 
76 % of the other newly founded co-operative societies. 


* 

* * 


Let us now consider the statistics of the work of the co-operative so¬ 
cieties given by the Natonal Federation. The 20,435 societies affiliated 
on June ist., 1912, were divided into 77 co-operative central societies, 
13,606 credit societies, 2,241 purchase societies, 2,193 dairies and 2,318 
miscellaneous societies. The National Federation gives us very extensive and 
generally very complete statistics of the co-operative societies. The credit 
and purchase societies and dairies have almost all supplied the necessary 
^Tires with regard to their balance sheets and their operations, so that 
we possess very satisfactory elements for judging of these three chief 
branches of co-operation. It is only for the miscellaneous societies that 
the data are often insufficient. 

Let us first consider the central societies. At the end of 1911, the 
National Federation had 36 central credit societies as members, 3 of them 
being societies limited by shares founded also with the intention of serving 
for the development of agricultural co-operation. The fdlowing are the 
principal figures for their work in recent years. 
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Central Co-operative Credit Institutions. 


Tcftf 

Inalde 

Capital 

Members* 

Inability 

Sobs 

Deposited ky 
Co^operatlTe 
Societies 

O^ts 

to 

Banka 

Anonnts 
Borrowed by 
Co-operative 
Societies 

Credits 

in 

Banks 

Thousands of Marks 

1905 . • . . 

23.312 

206.435 

190,204 

42,105 

200,001 

2045* 

1906 .... 

27.311 

215*925 

r96,63i 

51.680 

220,175 

24,060 

1907 .... 


243.125 

188,927 

70,676 

247.283 

12,638 

1908 .... 

35.343 

263,545 

238,367 

26,622 

253.389 

18,654 

1909 .... 

40,117 

280411 

277,648 

25.664 

267,880 

27,029 

1910 .... 

42.319 

279,871 

312,665 

18.899 

26t432 

43.165 

1911 .... 

46.237 

32r,9ro 

309,510 

27.504 

302,678 

27.315 


On examining these %ures we see that the amounts deposited by the 
co-operative societies were slightly less than in previous years, while those 
borrowed had increased ; similarly the deposits made by the central banks 
in other banks were less, whilst their debts had increased. This is due to 
the large credits needed by the farmers in consequence of the bad season. 
Tor the same reason some of the central banks have raised their rate of 
interest. In 33 banks the average rate at the beginning of the year was 
3.40 % on deposits and 4.55 on loans, at the end it was 3.67 % on deposits 
and 4.57 % on loans. 

The largest of the central institutions included in this return is the 
Central .^ricultural Loan Bank for Germany (Landwirtschaftliche Zentral- 
darlehnskasse fhr Deutschland), a society limited by shares. It serves 
as a central bank for banking operations and credit business for the Raif¬ 
feisen Banks which were, with the General Federation of Rural Banks 
of Raiffeisen system, a£ 5 Iiated to the National Federation in 1905. Its 
capital amounts to 8,618,500 marks. With the reserve fund, it has 
9>303>97a marks of inside capital. The deposits nrade by the adherent 
societies amounted on December 31st., 1911 to 40,469,000 marks in current 
account and 43,926,000 marks deposited for a term. On its side, it had 
f;iven them 71,753.000 marks as loans in current account and 2,571,000 
marks as loans for a term. 
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The central sale and purchase societies affiliated to the National'; 
Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies are 33. On December 
31st., 1911, they had 12,738 members, 3,545 being private persons and 
9,193 being societies. (6,359 savings banks). In 1911 they bought 

205,800,000 marks worth of farm requisites and sold 87,800,000 marks 
worth of agricultural produce. In this latter amount were included 
84,800,000 tnlfs - for wheat sold on behalf of members. To these figures we 
must add those for goods bought through the medium of the Agricultural 
Doan Bank for Germany, amoimting to 14,100,000 marks. 


* 

* * 


The statistics given by the National Federation concerning local so¬ 
cieties relate to the year 1910. The number of loan and savings banks 
included are 12,797, 11208,997 members. They did a total business 

of 4,940,000,000 marks. Their working capital was 2,128,000,000 mks. 
This was made up of 81,000,000 mks. inside capital, and of outside capital, 
including deposits amounting to 1,866,000,000 mks. The report of the Na¬ 
tional Federation estimates the working .capital of the whole niunber of 
16,735 rural banks in the middle of the year at 2,700,000,000 marks of 
whidi 2,400,000,000 mks. were members' deposits. The credits granted 
in current accormt amounted to 465,000,000 marks at the end of 1910, 
those for fixed terms to 1,191,000,000 mks. The total credits granted for 
the year were 682,000,000 mks in current account and 311,000,000 mks 
for fiixed terms. These figures show the importance the rural banks have 
attained in Germany and the great service they have rendered to the, agri¬ 
cultural population. Many of them further occupy themselves with purchase 
of farm requisites for their members. In 1910 they bor^ht 85,500,000 
marks worth of these. 

To show the development of the rural banks, in the following table 
we give the principal %ures for several years. At the same time we shall 
also give some data relating to the three other most important federations 
of agricultural co-operative societies; the Federation of Rural Banks in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden at Karlsruhe, the Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies of Wfirtemberg at Stuttgart and the Federation 
for the Supervision of the Accounts of the .^ricultuial Co-operative Societ¬ 
ies of the Rhenish Province, the Principality of Birkenfeld and Alsace- 
Lorraine at Treves. 
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Natiotial PederatioiD 

Karls¬ 

ruhe 

Federa¬ 

tion 

Stutt¬ 

gart 

Federa¬ 

tion 

Treves 

Fedcfa- 

tlon 


1904 

1907 

1909 

19x0 

19x0 

19x0 

19x0 

Number of Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies 

10,786 

11.669 

12,614 

12.797 

422 

1,164 

346 

Number of Members 

954.473 

1.059.348 

1,163,1 6 

1,208,997 

63.325 

132.494 

36.753 

Inside Capital . \ 

\ 

47.6 

62.0 

73-3 

81.2 

32 

3.8 

1-5 

Outside Capital . i a 

1.334 

1.50^ 

1,862 

2.047 

79.4 

98.3 

59 

Capital in Current f ® 
Account • • ' • 

/ 1 

266 

371 

426 

465 

5»5 

— 

5 3 ! 

Credits for Fixed ll 
Term .... 1 

671 

8q6 

1.082 

1.191 

56 1 

— 

i 

44-3 

I 

1 Purchase of Goods / 

. 

33-6 

60.6 

1 88.9 

85.5 

— 

34 

1.2 


The statistics of the co-operative dairies relate to 2,033 societies with 
213,732 members, but a certain number of them did not answer all the 
questions put to them, so that the statistics are still incomplete. i,86g 
dairies showed the quantity of milk supplied. It wbs 2,352,000,000 kgs. 
or, on an average, 1,258,488 kg. per dairy. 

It was divided among the dairies as follows : 


Below 

100,000 

kgs. 


63 dairies (1909 : 

51) 

Between 

100,000 and 250,000 kgs 

203 „ 

( 

II 

156) 

it 

250,000 

„ 500,000 

,, 

278 „ 

( 

If 

265 

it 

500,000 

„ 750,000 

,, 

226 „ 

( 

,, 

226) 

it 

750,000 

„ 1,000,000 

,, 

207 „ 

( 

,, 

198) 

it 

1,000,000 

„ 2,000,000 

It 

527 .. 

( 

,, 

535) 

it 

2,000,000 

„ 3,000,000 

II 

218 „ 

( 

II 

209) 

a 

3,000,000 

„ 4,000,000 

it 

76 .. 

( 

II 

68) 

it 

4,000,000 

„ 5,000,000 

If 

45 .» 

( 

II 

39) 

above 

5,000,000 


II 

26 „ 

( 

II 

18) 


fr 

A part of the milk consigned by the members was sold as fresh milk.. 
This branch of the work of the co-operative dairies has developed very 
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quickly in the last few years and it will probably make still greater progress, 
for with the increase of the town population it will become more and more 
profitable and useful. In 1910 the quantity of fresh milk sold by the co¬ 
operative dairies was 167,361,934 kgs. or 7.1 % of that consigned. The 
production of butter was 77,614,959 kgs. in 1,621 dairies. In 1909 it 
was 83,913,630 kgs. in 1,543 dairies. This decrease is principally due to 
the increased sale of fresh milk. Many dairies have also produced large 
quantities of cheese. 

The members received in payment for all the milk they supplied 
130,500,000 marks, that is, 9.7 pfennig per litre. The total value of dairy 
produce sold was 233,000,000 marks, or ii.i pfennig per litre. We must 
however remember that some dairies return the separated milk to their 
members free of charge. 

Their working capital was altogether 86,900,000 marks, or, on an aver¬ 
age, 44,276 marks per dairy. 

Of these dairies 296 showed neither profit nor loss, 1,505 showed total 
profits of 6,274,479 marks, or 4,169 marks per dairy, and 184 a total loss 
of 502,958 marks, or 2,868 marks per dairy. 

The statistics of co-operative purchase and sale societies refer to 2,120 
societies with 241,022 members. The value of the goods bought by them 
was 117,300,000 million marks. In order to arrive at the total amount of 
goods bought by the societies, we must’ add the amount for purchase 
of goods made by other societies. The figures the National Federation 
has obtained for the purpose are not complete. But if we add to the 
amounts the 7,800,000 marks representing the value of the goods obtained 
by 119 dairies for their members, and the 85,500,000 marks represent¬ 
ing the purchases made by the loan and savings banks, we shall get 
at least an approximate idea of the co-operative organization for the 
purchase of farm requisites. Comparing these figures with those of the total 
business done by the central co-operative societies, which was 190,300,000 
marks in 1909, we see that the purchases of the local societies are made 
in large measure through the central societies. 

The value of the agricultural produce sold by the co-operative so¬ 
cieties for purchase and sale in 1910 was 63,000,000 marks. 

As regards the miscellaneous co-operative societies, we must limit 
ourselves to indicating the financial results obtained by a few of them, 
so as not to enter into too many details. 

Of 52 co-operative granaries, 35 showed a total gain of 306,000 marks 
and 13 a loss of 77,000 marks. In 149 co-operative distilleries, 91 showed 
a profit of 165,000 marks and 7 a loss of 27,000 marks, 59 societies for the 
sale of cattle showed a profit of 43,600 marks, 26 a loss of 20,^86 marks. 
51 societies for the sale of eggs showed a profit of 9,653 marks, 15 a loss of 
.3,702 marks. 132 societies for the employment of machinery showed a 
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profit of 99,000 marks, 85 a loss of 91,000 marks. 36 societies for the sale 
or utilisation of fruit and vegetables showed a profit of 335,000 marks, 
15 a loss of 13,436 marks. 89 vinedressers’ societies showed a profit of 
337,000 marks, 37 a loss of 407,000 mks. 35 livestock improvement so¬ 
cieties showed a profit of 12,719 marks, 20 a loss of 50,686 marks. 33 societ¬ 
ies for the distribution of electrical energy showed a profit of 83,000 marks, 
38 a loss of 354,482 marks. Among these latter there was one in which 
the losses amounted to 200,000 marks. It had to be reformed. 

Although the financial results are not the only criterion by which 
to judge of the usefulness of a society, these ^ures show that co-operative 
ocieties of this nature present many risks and in their foundation the great¬ 
est prudence must be exercised. 

There are also many other interesting facts that might be signalised 
in relation to these kinds of co-operative societies, but we propose to deal 
with the chief kinds of these in special articles. 
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UNITED STATES. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Societies (Continued). 


II. Co-operative Societies in Other States than Caiifomia. 

Sources: 

Besides the sources utilised in the preceding section see; 

CO'Operation among Fruit Growers. Union City, Missouri. Coll, of Agr. Bulletin, n^’ 57; 
ICooRB, J. P. Co-operative Fruit Growing and Marketing in **Successful Farming**, Des 
Moines, Iowa, February 1911. 

Payne, Will. Cooperation, Colorado Apples in Saturday Evening Post **, Philadelphia, 
July, 1910. 

** Country Gentleman*', Philadelphia, June 22nd. and 29th. and September 7th., 19x2. 

Florida Grower **, Tampa, Florida, June i8th. and September 2i8t., 1912. 

** Eandwirtschaftlich^ Genossenschaftsblatt **, Neuwied, March 18th. and May 

Finally we desire to express our thanks to Dr S. W. Foss, President of the " Phoenix 
Board of Trade ", Phoenix, Arizona; Mr John F. Moore, Manager of the Grand Junction 
Fruit Growers* Association; the Secretary of the Wenatchee Valley Fruit Growers*Asso¬ 
ciation, and the other gentlemen who have given us assistance. 


§ I, Chaxaoteriatica of the Fruit Orowera^ Societiea in the United 

The co-operative fruitgrovrers’ societies of California, of which we 
have spoken in the first part of this article are an excellent example of this 
kind of association in the United States. Many of their characteristics 
will have been observed by the reader. Not limited to mere production 
or sale, their action, takes a hundred forms, is distributed among a number 
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•f functions, and extends over very large areas. But what is most cha¬ 
racteristic, is the application of the methods of wholesale industry and 
trade to agriculture. 

The work of the farmer is immediately followed up by that of ma¬ 
chines, which, especially in the large citrus associations, have a very im¬ 
portant rfile. The fruit is carried fresh and fragrant from the orchard to 
the society’s establishment where a series of machines, according to the 
kind of fruit, brush it, wash it, separate it according to size and weight, 
pour it into boxes and close them, etc. 

In this way not only is time economised, but, what is of extreme im¬ 
portance for the American farmer, also labour. Only those operations 
are performed by hand that cannot be done by machinery, but also on these 
an expert specialised staff is engaged doing the work quicker and better 
than it could be done by the farmer. 

This treatment of the fruit, (which is not confined to fruit growers’ 
co-operative societies, as it is also in use in private enterprise, though with 
less advantage to the producers), in view especially of the importance of 
some of these associations, is extremely economical. 

But the development of the producers’ co-operative societies in the 
United States has been greatest in the direction of the organization of 
sales. 

In America, the farmer generally is not so sharply marked off from the 
man of business as in Europe ; even in the solitude of his fields he remains 
fundamentally a business man. In America it is not a rare thing to find 
a banker or a business man who is at the same time a farmer; much less 
rare is the converse. 

It is no wonder then that the fruitgrowers’ associations constitute 
powerful commercial undertakings sending out branches even to the re¬ 
motest parts of the territory of the Union. 

'The principal efforts of these societies are made to attain continual, 
precise, and scientific knowledge of the markets; to this purpose they devote 
very large sums; maintaining agents in the principal centres of sale and 
consumption, with the duty of keeping the societies continually advised 
by telegraph, telephone etc., of the conditions of the market. The 
business manager of the society, its brain and soul, is a competent 
and skilful man, devoting his commercial talents ard his energies entirely 
to it, and remunerated with a fairly high salary. 

The sale of agricultural produce generally, and of fruit especially, 
is much more difficult than that of manufactured produce, as, owing to 
its extreme variability, it has to be seen and examined by the purchaser 
personally. This naturally increases the difiBculty of trade with distant 
custom^. 
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Now the American societies have endeavoured to eliminate or at least 
to diminish this difiSculty by means of the standardisation of the fruit. 
Whilst formerly it was the boast of the fruit grower to produce the greatest 
possible variety of fruit, experience has proved the advisability of choosing 
the kinds preferred by consumers, and of obtaining the maximum uniform- 
ity in these kinds, so that they may remain the same from year to year 
and may be known on the markets. This simplifies and diminishes the 
work of the society and enables it to profit by the rapid methods of whole¬ 
sale trade. 

The sale business is further simplified by the fruit being 
forwarded in boxes or barrels of the same form and thus constituting 
a unit of measure. Every case bears the mark of the association, and 
an exact indication of the quantity and quality of the contents. 
Wholesale trade is more honest than retail in its dealings with the 
public : without the confidence of the public it is impossible to work on a 
large scale. The fruitgrowers' associations obtain it by their honesty : 
the contents of their boxes correspond exactly with the indications out¬ 
side. There is absolute exclusion of the small frauds so common in the 
fruit trade : for example, when in a case of apples, imder a first layer of 
excellent fruit are found others of inferior quality or bruised. Once the 
class of fruit is known on the market and the confidence of buyers is se¬ 
cured for the society, purchase operations become extremely easy. 
The difl&culty in conducting business at a distance is eliminated or 
very greatly diminished, the telegraph and telephone being constantly 
utilised in the sale business of the American fruit growers' associations. 

Thanks to their complicated system which, however, is practical and 
works rapidly, the co-operative fruit growers' associations manage to 
acquire considerable importance in the markets, which they dominate and 
regulate, sometimes having to surmount very serious obstacles on the 
part of private dealers and middlemen. 

This complex , but ingenious and suitable organization is the secret 
of the progress made by the fruitgrowers' associations. In the United 
States and especially in the States on the Pacific slope, fruitgrowing is not 
considered as a secondary department of agriculture (as it is frequently 
in Europe), but as the sole object of very many farmers : indeed, some dis¬ 
tricts live exclusively by fruit growing, which thus unites a number of 
larger interests although concentrated in a smalkr number of persons. 
In this way some larger associations have concentrated and disciplined a 
large number of kindred interests, dealing with almost the entire produc¬ 
tion of certain districts. This makes it possible for the associations to 
control the markets under conditions almost of monopoly, exercising an in* 
fluenoe often decisive on the establishment of prices. 
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The enemies and rivals of the association took advantage of this to 
launch the accusation against them of constituting trusts. It was an ac¬ 
cusation which, while it was an eloquent homage to their superiority, was at 
the same time unjust. For a fruit growers' association in the United States has, 
in common with the trust, the external feature of concentrating the maximum 
of produce in order to control the market price; but there is the most absolute 
difference in their essential nature and ends. The fruit growers' association 
is devoid of that character of exorbitant speculation which calls for special 
legislative provisions. Indeed, it is the chief aim of the associations to 
combat such speculations, reducing to a minimum the difference between 
the price paid by the purchaser and that received by the seller. 
The fruitgrowers' association concentrates the maximum amount of 
produce in order to distribute it fairly among the markets, avoiding 
at once glutting and scarcity. In this way the work of the associations 
has been beneficent, not only for the producer but also for the consumer. 
Let us remember the before mentioned example of the California Fruit 
Growers' Exchange which sells citrus fruit at a third less than the 
middlemen. 

The fruitgrowers* associations are not equally distributed over the 
territory of the United States: but are most numerous and most important 
in the Western States. Their special func'tions and characteristics vary 
with their geographical position. 


5 2. Fruit Growers* Co-operative Societies in the Western States. 

The economic life of the Western States contrasts markedly with that 
of the Eastern ; while the former with immense areas imder wheat or maize, 
vegetables or fruit, or pasture land, supply the agricultural wealth of the 
nation, the Eastern States with their mammoth cities, fevered with trade, 
and thronged with workshops, provide the industrial and commercial 
wealth. The East consumes the agricultural produce of the West; the 
trade of the West in such articles consists therefore chiefly in exporting. 
Consequently the problem before the Western co-operative societies is to 
render this export trade remunerative by making up the expense of trans¬ 
port and overcoming the competition of the Eastern States and foreign 
countries. 

The length of the journey occasions greater expenses for packing, 
refirigeration and eventual losses due to deterioration of the fruit. To the 
cost of carriage must be added greater cost of production. In the West 
both labour and land cost more than in the East. The wages of agricultural 
labourers are indeed higher there, than in any other part of the Union: 
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in 1909 the rate was 48.04 dollars a month, while in the Southern Atlantic 
States, also great producers of fruit, it was only 20.86(1). Daily wages 
at harvest time were, in addition to food, 2.02 dollars in all the Western, 
1.87 in the Central Northern, 1.62 in the North Atlantic, i.io in the 
Central Southern, 1.03 in the South Atlantic States. 

The price of land is also generally higher in the West than in the East. 
Thus in the West an orchard, 10 or 12 years old, may have a value of more 
than 1,500 dollars per acre, while the same area of land on an Eastern 
farm maybe bought fora tenth of the price (2). Western land, in addition 
to being dearer, has often the disadvantage of being very dry or almost 
arid, as compared with the more humid soil of the East. Often colossal 
works of irrigation axe therfore necessary in order to give the orchards 
their marvellous fertility. 

There are finally other circumstances which place the producers of 
the Western States in a position of inferiority to the Eastern ; the exist¬ 
ence of parasites on the trees and the rigid winters. For whole months 
they have to struggle against frost, warming the orchards by means of 
special braziers. 

To show the different conditions of fruit growing in the East and West, 
we reproduce the following details from a table prepared by F. J. Russell 
Smith, relating to the districts where apples are grown on a large scale, 
the Yakima or Hood River Valley in the West and the Potomac Valley 
in the East (3). 


(1) See : George K. Holmes ; Supply and Wages of Farm lyabor, in Yearbook of Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for 1910. 

(2) See: Steinbruck. Das landwirtsckaftliche Wettbewerh zwischen West und Ost in 
den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord Amerika, in Kiihn- Archiv. Band i. erster Halbband. 

(3) F. J. Russell Smith. The Chances for Eastern Apple Growers in The Country 
Gentleman. September 7th., 1912. 
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A Comparison of Orchard 


1 

Price 

of implanted 
orchard 

per acre 

Cost of labour 

per day 

I^abour anpply 

Cost of irrigatioD 

per acre 

i 

1 

^ Yakima or Hood River 

1 

i VaUcy. 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

$ 300 

$ 1.75-2.80 

t 

Occasional 

scarcity 

Several 

dollars 

a years 

Potomac Valley. 

$ 40-150 

$ I. 25 -I -30 

. . . 

Nothing 

Advantage in favour of East 

per cent. 

200-500 % 

40-60 % 

1 

Eess 

occasional 

Greater 

cheapness of 
rain equals 
greater 




scarcity 

regularity of 
irrigation 

(*) dMOfcs are really a part of the freight rate and Should be so comldered. 
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Costs, East and West. 



Machinery 1 
and chemi cals! 
higher. 
Packages 


Fertilizers 
little used in 
West yet. 
$3—$10 an 
acre East 


Freight Kate 


To New-York 
per barrel 
Of 3 boxes 


To New-York 
per 100 pounds 



$.75 for 3 

boxes when Till freezing 


$.28—1.32 $.i7-‘$.20 



Advantage 
in favour of 


400-500 % 


Much better 
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As we see the cost of production and transport is higher in the West 
which has the only advantage of cheaper implements, machinery, etc. 
From all this we see that the difficulties the Western fruitgrowers 
have to overcome are . neither few nor light. In view of the high cost of 
production, how to get their fruit accepted on the market is a very difficult 
problem. The only way to solve it is by means of an excellent business 
organization offering the maximum of economy, excluding all dispersion 
of capital, and any profit not directly reaching the farmer, reducing, that 
is, to a minimum the difference between the prices received by the producer 
and paid by the consumer. The reduction of all the expenses of sale 
and production prove the success attained after many struggles by the 
large societies of the West. Still even with a good business organization 
the expenses the Western producers have to bear are high and therefore 
they have to sell at high prices. This has forced them, in order to find 
purchasers and overcome competition, to improve the quality of their 
fruit itself, and the manner of putting it before the public. “ There are 
few seasons,*' says Moore, Manager of the Grand Junction Fruit Growers’ 
Association, when you cannot buy the best varieties of apples in New 
York State for 2 dollars a barrel. But, for example, a box of Ben Davis 
apples at 1.25 dollars, freight 50 cents, storage 25 cents, costs I'the 
dealer two dollars(i). Now can’t you realise your apples must be perfect, 
not only perfect in one way but every way — good size, good colour, 
good packing, to enable you to get into those markets ?” 

The solution of this technical problem and their excellent business or¬ 
ganization have enabled the fruitgrowers of the Western States to attain 
their present wonderful development. It will be enough to bear in mind 
what we have said relative to California: to this we shall add a short 
accoimt of the work of one of the most interesting and floiurishing of the 
Western Fruit Growers’ Associations, namely: 

§ 3. The Grand Junction J"ruit Growers* Association* 

A rapid examination of the work of the Grand Junction Fruit Growers’ 
Association is of considerable interest, because it is one of the best proofs 
of the importance and activity of these organizations. 

The story of the beginnings of fruit cultivation in Colorado offers certain 
analogies with that of California which we have already considered. Here 
also the first cultivators for some time received very high prices for their 
produce, but without, like the Californian producers, having to for¬ 
ward it to distant markets. It was the moment when miners and seekers 
after precious metals were crowding from every part of America and the 

(i) Annual Statistical Report of the Grand Junction Fruit Growers* Association for 1909, 
January Z4th., 19x0. Observe that a barrel holds three times as much as a box. 
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world to people the almost desert regions where in a brief space of time 
they built some dozen or more little cities, amongst them, Aspen, Cripple 
Creek, Ouray, and Leadville. 

These seekers after fortune, who often succeeded in finding it 
gave high prices for the local produce. Hence the first fruitgrowers 
did a good business. This was followed by an artificial increase of produc¬ 
tion and naturally a crisis, when these exceptional conditions ceased to be. 
Then the need was felt of exporting the superfluous produce. For this 
purpose in 1891 the Grand Junction Fruit Growers' Association was 
founded at Grand Junction with a capital of 25,000 dollars. At the start 
the organization was very simple : the officers of the society were large 
local farmers: the members also were recruited exclusivly among the 
fruitgrowers. The results of this first period were not too good. But after 
the necessary experience had been acquired, the society was reorganised 
on a larger, more modern and more commercial basis. The capital of 
the society was increased, agents and representatives were sent to the 
larger markets ; a special manager was elected to devote all his energies 
to the association, while, on the other hand, this ofl&ce was previously 
filled by a member, who was also a fruitgrower and had therefore at the 
same time to attend to his farm business. This was of especially great 
importance ; the success or failure of these societies is largely the result 
of the manager’s work, and he must have commercial experience, be cap¬ 
able of prompt decision and have a very fine business instinct, and these 
qualities are not easily to be found among the farmers. Naturally, a man 
of such gifts, ready to devote himself entirely to the association, must 
be adequately remunerated ; so in 1910 the Manager Moore received a 
salary of 7,500 dollars, while at first he only received 1,100, But the 
business of the society increased in proportion : as may be seen from the 
following data : 


Year 


Number Amount paid 

of Trucks to Producers in 

Forwarded Dollars 


1897. 

. . . 167 

524,085.00 

1898. 

56 

21,785.10 

1899. 

• • • 37 

21,346.28 

1900. 

... 163 

64.323-83 

1901. 

... 195 

95,862.65 

1902. 

• • • 453 

198,975.13 

1903. 

• • • 537 

247,188.45 

1904. 

. . . 1,112 

437 . 154-33 

1905. 

... 797 

475.763-00 

T906. 

. . • 1,162 

555.813-44 

1907. 

... 905 

700,625.00 

1908. 

... 423 

334.696.15 

1909. 

. . . 1.850 

1,070,486.18 
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Also the number of members which was 167 in 1897 is now more 
haw 1,100. The capital of the society, at the beginning 25,000 dollars (of 
which only 5,000 paid up), was raised in 1910 to 200,000 dollars. 
The association is now composed of farmers holding shares issued by it. 
However, the number of shares is not fixed. To be a member it is 
enough to possess a single 5 dollar share ; but one man may not hold more 
than 500 shares (2,500 dollars). This wide basis was adopted in order 
that the farmers should not be obliged to keep the money they had need 
of invested in shares. Indeed, the society still further facilitates their work 
for the farmers, supplying them with implements, manure, etc. on credit. 
For this purpose, as also for current payments, wages, etc., the share 
capital is drawn on. The society reimburses itself both for these advances 
and its expenses out of the profits made. 

We shall not dwell on the details of the business organization, since 
in its general lines it corresponds with that of the large co-operative 
societies of California. The Grand Junction Fruit Growers* Association 
also has representatives and agents on the large markets, for its sales, 
and its information service, on which large amounts of money are 
expended, especially for telegraphic and telephonic comunications. Each 
farmer must provide for the packing of his fruit; the society exercises 
control over the goods delivered to it. But, beyond that, as it is impossible 
in view of the quantity of produce despatched, for the control, however 
strict, to be complete, the rule is established that the producer must 
also mark the boxes with his own name or a number; the purchaser may 
claim compensation from him when he can prove that he has received 
goods of inferior quality. All this gives the purchaser an absolute guaran¬ 
tee of the .quality of the fruit and gives it a good name on the markets. 

The society assists the fruitgrowers in their constant efforts to improve 
their produce : it pays experts to teach the best methods of spraying, 
grafting, pruning, manuring, etc., the fruit trees : and besides it is one of 
the first associations that successfully attempted the warming of orchards. 
Further it has introduced new systems of packing, instructing the farmers 
in all the details of the despatch. 

The business of the society now amounts to a million of dollars a' year 
and generally more. 


§ 4. J^aatern Co-operative Societies* 

Co-operation among the Eastern fruitgrowers, is, as we have more than 
once said, less advanced than among the Western. This is largely due to 
the inferior degree of development of fruit growing. Large farms devoted 
entirely to fruit cultivation are rarer here, as it is most usually looked 
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upon as a secondary matter. Besides, the dilBBculties to be overcome 
are less. The land, being less arid naturally, does not usually call for 
extensive irrigation works, the markets are nearer at hand, which makes 
transport and sale a simpler matter. The need of union in large co-op¬ 
erative societies is therefore less acutely felt. But the want of organization 
has its effect on the business, which, being less controlled, is less prosperous. 
Much of the fruit, for example, produced in the East is not inferior in flavour 
or perfume to the Western, which, however, is preferred on the markets 
on account of the greater skill with which it is launched. And so also the 
disproportion in the value of the land in these two parts of the Union is 
not due to a corresponding inferiority in the capacity of production, but 
to the proceeds from the one part being far more considerable than from 
the other, owing to the better organisation of the sales. The experimental 
farms of the Eastern States have shown that the orchards of the East, 
if better cultivated and if larger sums were invested in the work, would give 
the same results as those of the W’est. And in the same way some solidly 
and skilfully organized fruit growers’ associations have given excellent 
results. Amongst these we must mention the Florida Citrus Exchange. 

This association corresponds in general outline to the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, which we dealt with in the preceding article, and has 
given very satisfactory results ; it is enough to say that while before the 
foundation of the Exchange, the Florida fruit growers obtained from 25 to 
50 cents per box of citrus fruit, now they get an on average i dollar 90 cents. 
After deduction of 70 or 80 cents from this for cost of packing, there is 
still a profit twice or four times as large as before. This Exchange also is 
an association of associations, divided into local associations and District 
Exchanges united in a Central Exchange. The local associations preserve 
their individuality and mark their own produce with special marks. Also 
here the District Exchanges serve as intermediaries between the local 
associations and the Central Exchange, in which the management of the 
whole association is centred. 

By its success this association shows the favourable results such 
organizations may attain, when well managed, even in the Atlantic States. 
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FRANCE. 

GOVERNMENT COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Work of tfie Mutual Agricultural Credit Banks in 1911 . 


The French Government has communicated to us the Annual Report of 
the Minister of Agriculture to the President of the Republic upon the Work 
of the Mutual Agricultural Credit Banks in 1911. We shall here give a sum¬ 
mary of the Report introducing it with some general information to put the 
reader in a position better to understand this important matter. 


§ I. .4 Tew Words on Mutual Agricultural Credit. 


The readers of this Bulletin are well acquainted with the character, 
the forms and organization of co-operative agricultural credit in France, 
for in various previous numbers we have already dealt with the matter 
at length (i). 

However, we shall recal to their memory that the fundamental sys¬ 
tem of agricultural credit in the French Republic is based on Co-operative 
Institutes supported by the State, namely the heal hanks, institutes of the 


(1) See above all: Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, December xqio, pp. 2x9 
and 274; April, 191I, p. 8*5, and January, 1912, p. 59. 
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first degree and the regional banks, institutes of the second degree, federating 
the former within the limits of a more or less extensive district. 

The essential characteristics of a system of this nature are the following: 
decentralisation, mutuality, professional basis. State financial interven¬ 
tion and State control. The objects aimed at may be briefly indicated 
under the following heads : ist. to provide the farmers and their associa¬ 
tions with the means necessary for carrying out the normal work of cultiv¬ 
ation, by means of short term loans. — 2nd. to facilitate special operations 
for independent farmers and agricultural co-operative societies by means 
of long term loans. The first of these tasks it is proposed to perform is 
entrusted to the local banks (laws of 1894 and 1899) ; the second is incum¬ 
bent on the regional banks (laws of 1910 and 1906). The State has placed 
at the disposal of the regional banks, which must in their turn assist the 
local banks in their work, the large amounts the Bank of France has en¬ 
gaged to pay to it. The Bank has in fact paid to the State, for the pur¬ 
pose, as an advance, not on interest, the sum of 40 millions, and also makes 
annual pa)niients calculated in accordance with the amount of its business 
transactions. These payments, which may not be less than 2 million francs, 
are generally between 3 and 5 million. The regional banks may obtain 
free advances on the State loan up to four times their paid up capital for 
the period of 5 years, not renewable. From 1900, the year in which this 
system began to work, up to 1911, the State had placed at their disposal 
about 74,000,000 francs. They supply the local banks with the necessary 
iunds for their working, either discounting the bills signed by members or 
making advances to the banks for the constitution of their working capital. 
The first of these two methods is the one generally adopted. The rate 
of interest asked from the local banks is 3 % and the rate these ask from 
farmers is generally not more than 4 %. The amount of the loans granted 
by the local banks varies with the circumstances. In some it may be twen¬ 
ty times the share of the member applying for the loan ; in other banks 
loans may be given up to a certain fixed amount, as, for example, 1,000 or 
2,000 frs. The duration of the loan varies from three to twelve months. 

Let us finally remember that the regional banks, in addition to their 
fundamental work of granting credit to the local banks for short term 
operations, have been, in recent years, called to discharge new functions 
consequent upon the appearance of new needs. The technical progress 
of agriculture, the development of the co-operative idea even in the field 
of agricultural production, the continually more urgent need of develop¬ 
ing and consolidating the homestead for the family, threatened by excess¬ 
ive subdivision of land and the rural exodus, all lead to an extension of 
agricultural credit and, consequently, to the extension of the powers of the 
institutions charged to exercise it. Thus, the law of December 29th., 1906 
authorized the regional banks to grant advances to co-operative societies 
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for production and sale of agricultural produce for the preriod of 25 years 
at the low interest of 2 %, up to the amount of twice their paid up capital. 
With this object the State may grant the regional banks advances without 
interest out of the yearly payments made by the Bank of France, up to a total 
amount not exceeding the third part of the said payments. Further, by virtue 
of the law of March 19th., 1910, the banks in question may grant, through 
the medium of the local banks, loans up to the amount of 8,000 frs., re¬ 
payable in 15 years in instalments, to farmers, in order to facilitate for them 
the purchase and improvement of small agricultural holdings. 

The institutions of subsidised agricultural credit have spread rapidly 
in the course of the last ten years. In 1901 there were 309 local banks with 
7,998 members and 9 regional banks. In 1911 there were 3,946 banks with 
185,552 members and 97 regional banks. In the same jxiriod, the banks 
placed at the disposal of farmers a credit of more than 450 million francs. 

We shall now show the results obtained in 1911 by this system which 
is an ingenious combination of private initiative, mutuality and State 
aid. 


§ 2. Regional Banks, 


I. Number of Regional Banks, Advances received from the State, 
In 1910 there were 96 regional banks. In 1911 another was formed. The 
advances received from the State in that year were 17,584,630 frs. as against 
11,386,815 fr. in 1910. If the greater part of this amount is, as in the past, 
reserved for advances to be granted to local banks for short term credit, 
in conformity with the 1899 law, we observe, however, in 1911, a con¬ 
siderable increase in the proportion assigned for long term advances in 
favour of small holdings, in conformity with the 1910 law. The proportion 
assigned for advances to co-operative societies, conformably with the 1906 
law, has, on the contrary, slightly decreased. The following table shows 
the variations in the amount of State advances in the last two years and their 
general situation on December 31st., 1911. 


Year 

Advances Granted by the State in accordance with the Laws 

of 1889 

of 1906 

of 1910 

1910. 

XQII. 

6.673,550 

I04«3,350 

2,284,265 

2,364,280 

2,329,000 

4.737.«» 
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ParticiilAn 

Advances Granted in Accordance with the l<awt 

of 1899 

of Z906 

of 19x0 

On December 31st., 1910. 

50,442,585 

4.405.840— 

2,329,000 

Current, 1911. 

10.483.350 

2,364,280— 

4.737.000 

Total • . • 

60,925,935 

6,770,120 — 

7,066,000 

Repaid to the State. 

1,156,688 

127,842.30 

— 

Balance at the Disposal of the Banks 
on December 3xst., 19x1. 

59.769.247 

6,642,277.70 

7,066,000 

General Total . . . 

73.477.524-70 


In 1911 the total amount at the disposal of the regional banks for their 
various services was therefore 73,477,524.70 frs. as against 57,177,425 frs. 
in 1910. 


2. Resources of the Regional Banks. The capital of the regional banks 
is increasing considerably. On December 31st., 1911 it was 21,021,357 
frs., of which 19,418,401 frs. was paid up, as against 15,912,801 frs. in 1910. 
The local banks had contributed 12,073,737 frs. to this, against 9,800,223 frs. 
in 1910. Altogether, the funds at the disposal of the regional banks for 
their normal operations in virtue of the law of 1889 were in the last two 
years as follows: 


ZQZO Z9IZ 


Paid up Capital.15,912,801 19,418,401 

Reserve Pond . 2,868,544 3.749.689 

State I/>ans .50,442,585 59,769,247 


Average Amount of Deposits . 2,200,000 2,400,000 


Total . . 


71.423.930 


85.337.337 
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The Deposits received by the regional banks in 19 ii amounted to 
18,345,708 frs., showing an increase of about 2 million on those of 1910 
which were 16,632,208 frs. The credit balance varied from 1,645,786 frs. 
to 3,269,644 frs. In the above mentioned Report it is observed that this 
increase shows that the confidence of the depositors has not been in any 
way affected by the difficulties the French farmers have met with. 


3. Operations of the Regional Banks. 

(A) With Local Banks for Short Term Credit. The operations of 
agricultural credit properly so called conducted by the regional banks with 
the local banks in the year in question show a considerable increase, which 
is explained in the Report as due to the unfavourable conditions of the agri¬ 
cultural season in 1911. 

This increase is seen in the following table: 


Particulars 

XQIO 

X91X 

Difference 
in favour of igii 

Bills Discounted and Renewed. 

fr. 

130,865,263 

fr. 

162,578,529 

ft. 

31,713,266 

Direct Advances to I/Kal Banks for their 
Working Capital. 

1,251,220 

I.445.43I 

I94.2II 

Advances under Form of Discoimt . . . 

66,957.353 

81,278,670 

14,321,317 

I/>ans Current at the End of the Previous 
Year. 

40,971,508 

49.487477 

8,515.969 

Total . . . 

109,180,081 

132,211,578 

23.031,497 

Payments. 

59,692,604 

72.379.905 

12,687,301 

I/)ans current on December 3 ist., 1911 . 

49.487.477 

59.831.673 

10,344,196 


We see, in fact, from the data given that the regional banks have dis¬ 
counted and renewed bills for an amount of 31,713,266 frs. more than 
in the previous year. 

The collective short term loans granted by the regional banks to the 
agricultural syndicates, co-operative and mutual insurance societies a- 
moimted to 14 or 15 millions. Almost all the banks, except three, have 
adopted a rate of discount not inferior to the normal rate of the Bank of 
France, 
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(B) With Co-operative Societies for Long Term Credit. 

The agricultural co-operative societies for production and sale contin¬ 
ue to profit largely by the credits on terms of favour accorded them by the 
1906 law, either for their constitution or the enlarge ineiit of their establish 
ments. In 1911, 78 societies received loans for a total amount of 2,364,250 
frs. against 2,286,265 frs. in 1910. The situation of these loans at the end 
of each of the last two years was as follows : 


Partictilars 


At the end of 1910 At tne end of xgxx 


Co-operative societies receiving advances 131 

' Paid up capital.2,721,245 fr. ’ 

Advances at their disposal.4,405,840 fr. 

Number of members . 16,479 


202 

4,114,836 fr. 15 
6,642,266 fr. 70 
24,187 


These societies are classified as follows, 
according to their object: 

Dairies and butter factories. 29 41 

Fruitihres and cheese factories . • . . 26 61 

Wine societies. 29 32 

Oil mills. 5 6 

Wine and oil making societies.' 5 6 

Distilleries. ii 19 

Starch factories . 2 2 

Societies for utilisation of material ... 17 26 

Miscellaneous. 7 9 

Total . . . 131 20 


These data are of great importance for whoever follows the co-operat¬ 
ive movement of production in French agriculture, for not only do they 
show us the amount of credit applied for and granted for the development 
of this interesting form of association, but also give us an opportunity 
of following its progress, since there are no special statistics for this class 
of co-operative society in France. It may be thought that, with rare ex¬ 
ceptions, all co-operative societies for production have recourse to credit 
imder favourable conditions and, consequently, are almost all included in 
these statistics. So we have thought well to publish in an appendix to 
the present article the detailed list of agricultural co-operative societies 
which have recourse to this credit. In addition to the amounts borrowed, 
there will be found in this appendix the capital and the number of members 
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of the societies in question. It will be well also to observe that the societ¬ 
ies which appear in largest number and which have made the greatest 
progress are the dairies and cheese factories. Their number has increased 
from 54 in 1910 to 102 in 1911. The societies for the employment of agri¬ 
cultural machinery have also made great progress, especially in the depart¬ 
ment of Eure-et-I/)ir, and the members have consequently derived great 
advantages. 

(C) With Farmers for Long Term Credit. 

As we have already several times indicated, the regional banks have 
to serve as intermediaries between the Treasury, the local banks and the 
farmers, for long term agricultural credit for improvements and purchase 
of small holciings. This service, which commenced in 1910, was carried on 
in 1911 by 62 of the 72 regional banks that had received State advances 
for the purpose and by two* real estate credit societies. Out of these 
advances, which, in 1911, as we have seen, amounted to 7,066,000 frs., 
981 new loans for 3,644,702 frs. were granted in the year, that is, an 
average of 3,715 frs. per loan. In two years 1,155 farmers received loans 
for 4,596,692 frs. 

After having remarked the excessive demand for loans on the part 
of the farmers, a demand exceeding the amount of funds at the disposal 
of the banks, the Ministerial Report reminds those concerned that the 
law of March 19th., 1910 did not intend to make these banks mortgage 
bankers for all farmers in difficulties, or desirous of enlarging their farms, 
but its essential object was to place at the disposal of young, hard working 
and honest farmers, who desire to dedicate themselves to the cultivation 
of the soil, the means enabling them to constitute for themselves a Uttle 
farm, putting them in a position to have a family and provide for its needs. 
In order to conform to the spirit of the law, says the Report, the regional 
banks may only lend their assistance when they are sure that their inter¬ 
vention will have the result of preserving a family for agriculture, founding 
or consolidating a small farm. The credits placed at the disposal of the 
Government for the purpose are besides limited : so the Minister reminds 
us that he has occupied himself with increasing the resources for the pur¬ 
pose by passing a special law to that effect. 

Summarising the various operations of the regional banks we have 
a total amount of more than 138 millions distributed as follows : 


(1) Advances to local banks.132,211,578 frs. 

(2) Advances on long term to co-operative societies 2,364,280 „ 

(3) I/)ans on long term to farmers. 3,644,703 „ 


Total 


1381220,550 frs. 
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4. General Expenses. Reserve Fund. 

The general expenses of the regional banks amounted altogether to 
462,579 frs., that is an increase of 105,012 frs. on last year's. This amount 
compared with the total amotmt of business done gives an average of 
0.334 % loans against 0.318 % in 1910. The system of State inspection 
has drawn the attention of the managers of several regional banks to the 
necessity of keeping a check on the increase of expenditure, not always 
justifiable. 

The reserve ftmds have increased by 1,130,248 frs., rising from 
3,749,689 frs. to 4,879,937 frs. 


§ 3. leocal BankSu 


We know that the local banks have to give small agricultural credit 
on short term to their members, using for the purpose not only their own 
funds but also the advances granted to them by the regional banks. 

In the course of 1911 their number increased by 608, reaching the figure 
of 3,946 with 185,552 members. 

Their subscribed capital amounted to 18,158,458 frs. or about 4 million 
more than in 1910. Their paid up capital was 11,784,017 frs. 

The local banks, have, even more than their federations, been affected 
by the demand for money, created among the farmers by defective harvests 
and thelosses that have decimated their flocks. They have had to meet 
this demand and have been of considerable service to agriculture. 

The amount of loans granted by them was 82,540,623 frs. or 12 mil¬ 
lions more than in 1910. 

They received 72,924,328 frs. in repayments. 

The following table gives statistics of the progress realised by the local 
banks. 
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Particulars 

xgxo 

- 

191X 

Difference 
in favour erf igxx 

Number of local banks. 

3,338 

3,946 

608 

Number of members. 

I 43 > 75 i 

185,552 

41,801 

Sulscribed capital.frs 

14,210,598 

18,158,458 

3,947,860 

Paid up capital. 

9 ,9 i6 «6 ii 

11,784,017 

1,867,406 

New short term loans granted during 
the year (not including renewals) . . 

70,533,340 

82,540,623 

12,007,283 

lyOtms current at the end of the preced- 
ing year . 

42,671,323 

51,983,588 

9,312,265 

Total . . . 

113,204,663 

i 34 . 524 » 2 Ii 

21,319,548 

Repay men ts. 

61,221,075 

72.924,328 

”.703.253 

lyoans current on December 31st . . . 

51,983,588 

61,599,883 

9 , 6 t 6,295 


The reserve funds have increased from 1,537,440 frs. to 2,006,348 frs. 
The Report referred to does not mention the deposits in these banks. 


3 
























Appendix. — Return of Agricultural Co-operative Societies that had received 
Long Term Advances on December 31s/, 1911. 
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Co-opeiative Dairy, Ducey (Manche) . . . 25,000.— j 54 ! » • j » j, 50,000 | 

Co-operative Dairy, Duiiois (Bure-et-lyoir) . 63,000.— 82 | » ; » ' 40,000 ; • 

Co-operative Dairy, Echire (Deux-S^vres) . 1 53»38o.— 754 80,000 i » » ; • j 
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Co-operaUve Dairy of Noiron (Vienne) • • 50,000.— , 258 » » 1 » ; 45,000 
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Fruiti^e of Fillinges (Ilaute-Savoie) .... 15,000, 
























Advances Granted 
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of Bizanet (Aude). j 23,160.— | 146 [ » { 21,600 | 24,720 
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ITALY. 


I. — RECENT NEWS. 


I. State Intervention in regard to Agricultural Organisation. 


I. — Results of a Competition among the Agricultural Banks of Sicily. — 

This competition was opened by Ministerial Decree oir November 
8th., 1911, in conformity with article 24 of the Daw No. 100 of March 29th., 
1906, by which a department for the exercise of agricultural credit was 
founded in the Bank of Sicily. 

That article, in fact, prescribes that the Department of Agriculture 
should open two competitions every year ; one among the agricultural 
consortiums or agricultural societies to be constituted under the form of 
co-operative-societies with initial capital of at least 10,000 frs. fully paid 
up ; the other among the agricultural banks constituted as societies of 
collective title with unlimited liability. 

The judges, in examining and judging the claims of the competing 
institutes, acted, as is seen in their report published in the Gazetta Uffi- 
ciale del Regno d’Italia, No. 200, of August 24th , 1902, in accordance with 
the following principles. They considered all unlimited liability co-oper¬ 
ative societies, whatever their title and the other functions exercised by 
them, as qualified to compete, provided they conducted agricultural credit 
operations in money or in kind, in terms of the law of March 29th., 1906. (i) 
As the foundation on which to base their judgment they took the im¬ 
portance of the association and the extension of its agricultural credit 
operations, relatively to the population of the commune in which the so- 


(i) Bulletin of Economic and Social InUUigence January, 1912. p. 177. 
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dety has its headquarters and where it works, and considered from the dou¬ 
ble point of view of the number of operations conducted and their amount, 
so as to l^e able to measure by this means the degree in which the credit 
is divided. Finally, account was taken of the other fimctions of the so¬ 
ciety, when their object was the progress of agriculture, but that only 
in a secondary degree, and exclusively in order to classify the institutes 
which, considered in regard to the exercise of agricultural credit, seemed 
to have equal merit. 

After having, in conformity with these principles, examined the doc¬ 
uments of the 19 institutes admitted to the competition, the commission 
made the following proposals for the award of the prizes. 

(1st) that the single first prize of 2,000 frs. be awarded to the Adra- 
niiic AgnciiUuYal Co-operative Society of Aderno, in the province of Catania, 
whicli, though of recent foundation, has none the less given a vigorous 
impetus to operations of agriailtural credit for working farms, under the 
most varied forms it can assume, granting loans in kind and in money, 
among which may be mentioned numerous loans for the purchase of ani¬ 
mals, advances on de]')osit of agricultural produce, and purchase in large 
quantities of farm requisites for resale to iTieml)ers ; and has Ixisides rented, 
for subdivision in lots among members, an estate of about 450 hectares, 
for the amount of 20,000 frs. per ann. ; 

(Iliid) That the three second prizes, of 1,000 frs. each be awarded to the 
following societies.: 

(a) Rural Loan Bank of Ficarazzi, in the province of Palermo, which, 
in a comune of less thaji 4,000 inhabitants, has over 300 members and has 
distributed 600,000 frs. annually among the farmers in the last three years 
in small agricultural loans of about 300 frs. each; 

(b) Agncultural Co-operative Society of S. Cipirello, in the province 
of Palermo, which, in a commune of scaretily 4,000 inhabitants, has more 
than 100 memlxtrs, granted in 1911 570 agricultural loans of an average 
amount of less than 200 frs., has made large purchases of phosphate for 
distribution among memters and has rented two estates for the yearly 
sum of 33,960.35 frs., subdividing them among 150 farmers ; 

(c) Agricultural Co-operative Bank of Raffadali, province of Girgenti, 
which, while noteworthy for the number of its memters and its distribu¬ 
tion of credit, deserves special consideration for having reduced the rate 
of interest on loans, which is usually 6 %, to 5^/2 % ; 

(Ilird) That tlfird prizes of 500 frs. each be awarded to the following 
seven societies on the score of the number of their members, the extent of 
their operations, or their good organization : 

Agricultural Co-operative Society for Credit, Production and Labour, 
La Viticola'* in Balestrate, Province of Palermo. 
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Agricultural Co-operative Society, Consorzio AgraHo,” Pietrapenda, 
province of Caltanissetta. 

Agricultural Co-operative Bank in Racalmuto, Province of Girgenti. 
Agricultural Society for Production and Labour in Reitano, Province 
of Messina. 

Agricultural Bank, “ Conte di Torino ”, in Sortino, province of Syra- 
‘ *cuse. 

Agricultural Loan Bank in Sutera, Province of Caltanissetta. 
Agricultural Co-operative Society for Production and Labour in 
Villalba, province of Caltanissetta. 

(SumxnariBcd from the GattgUa Ufficiale del Regno d'HoUa, Rome, n** soo, August 24th., 1912) 




2. — Prize Competitions among; Co-operative Fishermen’s Societies and Instit¬ 
utions and Private Persons, Encouragers of the National Pisciculture. — By 

Royal Decrees of August 12th., and 19th,, 1912 two important prize 
competitions were opened. The first among the following kinds of society : 

(a) Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour among fisher¬ 
men, registered for naval service, and for similar societies of fresh water 
fishermen. 

(h) Fishermen's Societies or Mixed Societies of Fishermen and others, 
for the collective exercise of sea or fresh water fishing, distributing their 
profits equally among their various members. 

(c) Societies, associations, consortiums and similar institutions of 
fishermen orin part of fishermen and in part of others, wliich also, independ¬ 
ently of the fishing, occupy themselves with the improvement of the eco¬ 
nomic and moral conditions of the fishermen, and the protection of their 
persons as well as their sanitary cofaditions and make provision for the 
various forms of assistance and thrift in behalf of fishermen and their 
families. 

(d) Fishermen's societies, or mixed societies of fishermen and others, 
that by the sale of their fish assure the greatest economic advantages to 
the fishermen. 

The societies and other institutions competing must have realised 
their social ends, not have worked less than a year and be regularly con¬ 
stituted in the forms contemplated either by the commercial of the civil 
code or by the law on mutual aid societies. 

The prizes to be awarded amount altogether to a himdred thousand 
frs., divided as follows : in the first group of societies, 19,000 frs., the se¬ 
cond group, 46,000 frs.; the third, 21,000 and the fourth, 14,000 frs. 


4 
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In awarding the prizes, preference will be given to those societies 
that have worked in the interest of a large group of fishermen; have conduct¬ 
ed or conduct the collective sale of the fish, for the benefit of the fishermen; 
have facilitated in the best manner possible the transport of the fish; 
have adopted co-operative principles; and have registered their members 
in the National Thrift Institute for Sickness and Old Age of lyabourers, etc. 

The second competition, opened by Decree of August 19th., is just¬ 
ified by the utility of encouraging and extending the work of pisciculture 
in increasing the stock of fish in lakes and rivers belonging to the State 
or private persons. 

The competition is open to private persons as well as to co-operative 
fishermen's societies, fishing and piscicultural societies regularly constit¬ 
uted, and Agricultural Comizi, mimicipalities and other institutions, as, 
for example, chambers of agriculture, etc. 

Prizes will be awarded : 

(A) To competitors providing for the restocking of Government 
lakes and rivers; 

2 first prizes, consisting each of a certificate, a gold medal and 1,000 frs. 

3 second prizes, of a gold medal and 500 francs each ; 

6 third prizes, of a silver medal and 300 francs each. 

(B) To competitors providing for the restocking of private lakes 
and rivers; 

2 first prizes, of a certificate, a gold medal and 500 frs. each; 

3 second prizes, of a gold medal and 300 frs. each; 

6 third prizes, of a silver medal and 200 frs. each. 

Other things being equal, preference will be given to co-operative 
societies. 

(Summarised from the Gauitta Ufficialt dsl Rdgno d*Italia, Rome, No. 221, Sep¬ 
tember x8th., 19x2). 


2. Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — The 3rd. National Congress of Rural Co-operative Societies (Collective 
Farms). — This Congress, organized by the National Deague of Italian Co¬ 
operative Societies, was held in Rome from the 20th. to the 22nd. September, 
Signor Duigi Duzzatti in the chair. In opening the congress, he reminded 
his hearers, first of all, that four years ago, on May 3rd., 1908, a meeting 
of delegates and men of technical experience, was held, the object of which 
was to consider the most suitable steps to be taken for the development 
of collective farming. On that occasion, a bill had been drafted, establish- 
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ing as a principle that the farms of the State, the provinces, and communes 
might be granted, after sale by auction or private arrangement to agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies legally constituted by farmers offering a sufficient 
guarantee of solvency. These co-operative societies were exempted for the 
first fifteen years from income tax and in addition obtained certain other 
temporary facilities from the Treasury. This bill had now to be completed. 
The Hon. Signor Tuzzatti indicated the method. It would consist in au¬ 
thorizing the concession to the associated peasants of land improved by 
drainage and originally bought by the State, that is, its concession to 
societies of those labourers who have contributed to the transformation 
of the land in question. Nor must they be left without the assistance 
of credit. It was intended, to found the Bank of Co-operation and Labour 
in order to give it them(i). Collective farming requires three forms of 
credit. One is the ordinary form, the personal agricultural credit granted 
to the farmer which can also be obtained by the collective farm. There 
is then an intermediate form of credit, not entirely land nor entirely agri¬ 
cultural credit. It is a credit the amount of which is not permanently 
invested in the land, but is repaid more slowly than personal credit. There 
is, finally, an operation of real redemption in which credit must give its 
assistance, that is, when the collective farm has for its object the purchase 
of the land to the cultivation of which the labourers devote themselves. 
This form of credit must have its land bonds, like the land credit instit 
ution which conducts larger operations: it must have them, for it is not 
the larger or smaller loan, or its concession to labourer or capitalist, which 
shows the solidity of the land credit, but the guarantee offered which may 
be very solid when represented by land entrusted to collective farms." 

On the termination of the opening speech, in which so many interest¬ 
ing considerations were expressed, the congress passed on to the agenda. 
The Hon. Massimo Samoggia spoke first, presenting his report on Credit 
and the Farm Contract, 

As regards credit, after having recognised the most urgent need of 
collective farms, the Congress first of all expressed its opinion that it was 
for the State to provide for it by means of the institutes it may consider 
best adapted for the purpose. In the second place, credit must be granted 
to all those who " show they deserve it," when a technical and adminis¬ 
trative council has explained its uses and a service of supervision has been 
organised. In addition, the term for the credit, the rate of interest and 


(i) We know, in fact, that the Bank of Co-opereUion and Labour, the foundation of which 
was proposed by I,, l^uzzatti, had already at that date a capital of 22 millions. See in this 
connection our article in the BulUUn of Economic and Sociat IniolUgonee, Septaoibar ^atlvt 
19x0. p. 307. 
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other conditions, must meet the requirements of the moment and the sur¬ 
roundings. 

Adhering to the desire of the Sicilian collective farms, the Congress 
carried by acclamation a special resolution, presented by the Hon. Signor 
Ivuzzatti and Signori Mormino and Montalto in which desire was expressed 
that the Government consent to accept and as soon as possible to present 
to Parliament in form of a bill, the desires of the Commission instituted 
on the proposal of the Chamber of Deputies, for credit for improvements 
for the Sicilian Agricultural Co-operative Societies as well as a credit for 
the purchase of latifondi and their division in lots. 

With regard to the farm contract many desires were expressed a- 
inongst others one for the formation of commissions to decide controvers¬ 
ies as to the amounts and terms of rent. 

Signor Meuccio Ruini read an ample report on legislation in favour 
of agricultural co-operation. The proposals he made were approved in the 
following form: 

Farms belonging to the State, the provinces, the communes, 
charitable institutes and other incorporated bodies, may be leased 
after sale by auction or by special contract, to legally constituted agri¬ 
cultural co-operative labourers' societies, when they offer sufficient 
guarantee of solidity and solvency. 

These properties may be granted to the above societies on long lease, 
in conformity with the rules of the Second Chapter of Law No. 140 of March 
26th., 1904, for Basilicata, but not limited to 15 hectares for long lease. 

Legally constituted agricultural co-operative labourers' societies shall 
be exempted, for the first fifteen years from the coming into force of this law, 
from income tax on the net profits shown in their annual accounts. Deeds 
relating to their operations shall be exempted from registration dues, 
whatever the amount of the share capital, for the period of ten years from 
date of their deed of constitution. 

The Government has the right of establishing the limits and guarantees 
for the application of the present law, the rights and duties of the co¬ 
operative societies, the methods of establishing surety bonds and the 
criteria for determining how the agricultural co-operative labourers' so¬ 
cieties must be composed in order to benefit by the law." 

Signor Antonio Vergnanini, General Secretary of the National League 
of Italian Co-operative Societies, then dealt with collective farming and 
unemployment. He induced the Congress to pass a resolution in which 
it expressed desire that, in the amendments to be introduced into the law 
on land reclamation, single text of March 22nd., 1900, now in course of pre¬ 
paration, the principle should be affirmed of the link between the instit¬ 
ution of reclamation and that of home settlements, as measures of public 
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Utility against unemployment and for the development of the National 
wealth: 

(а) by giving preference in the concessions for reclamation of land 
to commimes and communal consortiums over consortiums of land own¬ 
ers and individuals ; 

(б) by authorising the provinces, the communes, the consortiums 
and private persons to whom contracts are granted for reclamation of land 
to entrust the execution of the work to co-operative societies conforming 
to the regulations approved by Decree of February I2th., 1911 (i) determ¬ 
ining the rules and special provisions for facilitating the awards, while 
keeping in mind also, in the case of land reclamation, the provisions for 
expropriation already in force in the Agro Romano, for the sanitary im¬ 
provement of buildings in Naples, for land set aside for building, and for 
plans for the improvement of other towns as being the provisions l>est 
adapted for the rapid carrying out and general economy of the reclama¬ 
tion in question ; 

{c) establishing beforehand, as a condition of the concession, special 
agreements with the provinces, communes, consortiums and individuals, 
for the creation of inalienable provincial and communal estates, to be grant¬ 
ed on lease to agricultural co-operative societies and to consortiums in 
conformity with the law and for long periods in return for rent to be paid 
at the dates due; 

{(i) reserving to the State the right to purchase for reasons of public 
utility a portion of the reclainiable land for institution of inalienable es- 
tat(!S and leasing them to agricultural co-operative societies according to 
the conditions in the foregoing paragraph; 

(e) authorizing the provinces, and commimes in which agricultural 
unemployment manifests itself to set aside a part of the land belonging 
to them or to expropriate part of it for reasons of public utility, with the 
object above indicated of creating agricultural estates and communities 
or collective farms, and procuring the provinces and communes every 
facility for the loans and advances necessary ; 

(/) obliging the provinces, the commimes, the consortiums and priv¬ 
ate persons, even in the case of contracts for reclamation of land in ac¬ 
cordance with the amendment to the law of March 22nd., 1900, to establish 
in advance with the labourers labour contracts or agreements as to charges 
for the execution of works; 

On the last subject : Common offices and services for collective farms, 
the Hon. Signori Samoggia and Dr. Mami read a joint report, after which 
they embodied their proposals in a resolution which the meeting approved. 
Authority was given to the National League of the Co-operative Societies, 


(i) See BuUdin of Economic and Social Intelligence, November-Dccember, 1911. p. 57. 
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to the Humane Society (Milan) and to all institutions interested in agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, to found an office for propaganda, technical, commer¬ 
cial and book-keeping assistance for the exclusive advantage of the collect¬ 
ive farm societies. 

(Stunmarlied from CooPirmtions UmlUnm, organ of the NaUonal L$Mgug of Cooperative 
Societies, Bfllan, No. x,ooa, September a8th., xgza). 


2 . — Italian Farmers’ Congress at Oderzo. — The Italian Farmers* Societyy 
together with the agricultural institutions of the Province of Treviso, or¬ 
ganized a farmers* meeting on the 25th. and 26th. August. The Hon. Luigi 
Luzzatti opened it with an address. Then, the Hon. Giovanni Raiiieri 
presented a report on insurance against accidents to agricultural labourers. 
He reminded the Congress of the wishes expressed in regard to this by the 
Council of Labour and by numerous agricultural aassociations (i) and 
then went on to examine the charges on landed property that the insurance 
would entail. These charges would amount to about sixty or seventy 
centimes per hectare (2) according to the tarifs, which vary with the 
amount of work required for each kind of farming. Small landowners 
cultivating their own farms would not be compelled to provide against 
claims. In the case of metairies, the metayers would have only to bear 
two fifths of the burden. The remaining three fifths would be borne by 
the landowner. Small tenant farmers would be in the same position as 
the metayers. 

After the matter had been discussed, the following resolution was 
carried : 

“ The Congress of Italian Farmers assembled at Oderzo, approves 
the ideas inspriring the Raineri-Luzzatti Bill on compulsory insurance 
of agricultural labourers in their work (3). It expresses the desire that the 
matter may be brought as soon as possible before Parliament for discuss¬ 
ion and approval, and, meanwhile, invites the farmers of the province of 
Treviso and the other provinces of Venetia to found mutual societies for 
this kind of insurance, on the excellent model of those of Tuscany and the 
Vercelli region. ** 


(1) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligencey February 28th., 1911. p. 152. 

(2) In the Vercdli Mutual Society the charges per hectare are 0.525 frs., and in theFlorence 
Mutual Society, in a region of more varied cultivation, they are from 60 to 70 centimes the hec¬ 
tare. The farmers of the Vercelli district and of Tuscany have spontaneously engaged to 
insure the peasants against accidents in work, not only against those causing death and per¬ 
manent invalidity, but also against those entailing temporary consequences. 

(3) Bulletin of Economic and Social InteUigencSy February 28th., 1912. p. 162. 
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Dr. Umberto Selan then spoke on the second point: “ Application 
of Modern Principles of Livestock Improvement in Venetia, in relation to 
the local agricultural conditions** He drew the attention of livestock 
improvers tofhe desirability of producing butchers' beasts, in view of 
the increased price of meat. 

Finally, Dr. E. Jelmoni dealt with the application of the income tax 
to the Bull Staiions, examining the question from the legal and economic 
point of view. A resolution proposed by him for approaching the Gov¬ 
ernment with a view to their exemption from this tax was carried. 

(Summarised from the BolleUino della Societd degli agricoUori italiani, Rome, No. 17, 
September xjUl, 1912). 


3. —First Natioaal Congress of Stnall Landowners at Alessandria.— This 
congress was held on the first of September, principally to deal with 
the Programme of the Italian Association of Small Landowners, Dr. Pu- 
gliese presented the report. He maintained the necessity of uniting 
all the small landowners, and training them on the basis of class organiza¬ 
tion. The association must propose to itself the improvement of the con¬ 
ditions of life of the cultivators of the soil, their organization in co-operative 
societies, their encouragement by means of credit, and the promotion of 
their general and technical education. He then spoke of the problems 
of agricultural legislation, and of the problems of taxation and local finance, 
in the small rural communes. 

The Hon. Signor Samoggia, who also read a report, spoke of the necess¬ 
ity of obtaining credit for the small landowners and that on the lowest 
terms. Aiid with credit there is also need of education, “ for some crises 
are due to a want of wise technical and professional direction. Then he 
dealt with the advantage of extending among the peasant farmers the 
appreciation of co-operation and mutuality as possible causes of real and 
immediate advantages. 

After several other speeches delivered on the subject, the following 
motion was put to the vote and unanimously approved : 

" The National Congress of Small Landowners and Tenant Farmers: 
{a) afiirms that class organization is the only method advisable and to be 
promoted in the country in order speedily to arrive at the satisfaction of 
the most pressing needs of the small farmers and that this organization 
must be above all realised in the field of co-operative and mutual societies, 
the object of which is to develop the sentiment of social solidarity; (6) 
declares that the reform of popular education with the effective and real¬ 
isable introduction of professional agricultural instruction; the institu¬ 
tion of popular credit to complete the work of the agricultural mutual 
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and co-operative societies ; the reform of the taxes in relation to the com¬ 
munal finances and the resources of individuals, with the principle of ex¬ 
emption from very small contributions; a body of laws regulating small 
holdings in their formation, working and development; as well as laws 
for the protection of the farming contract under its most varied forms, 
laws all inspired by the idea expressed under letter (a), are the legislative 
measures the class considers as most urgent; (c) decides on the foundation 
of the Association of Small I^andowners, and its adherence to the Agricul¬ 
tural Labourers' Federation, in order that it may contend, either by direct 
action, or by action in Parliament, for the various above mentioned ends 
in full agreement with the whole body of the proletariate of the fields and 
of the workshops." 

Dr. Mario Casalini then presented a report on the various problems 
of agricultural mutuality, together with the following resolution which 
was unanimously approved. 

" The Congress recognises the advisability and the necessity of organ¬ 
izing the small landholders and tenant farmers in professional associations 
for mutual insurance against the risks to which they are exposed, to lib¬ 
erate them from the oppressions of speculative companies, and to realise 
agricultural insurance under its various forms as economically as possible. 
It expresses its desire that the Small Landowners' Association should encour¬ 
age in every centre, the formation of mutual cattle, fire, etc. insurance societ¬ 
ies, and strengthen them by organizing federations for inspection and 
reinsurance. It also expresses its desire that the Agricultural Department 
may, as early as possible, present the bill it has promised, in order the bet¬ 
ter to regulate the formation, development and working of rural mutual 
societies." 

Finally, the rules of the association were drawn up. The objects 
it proposes to itself are defined as follows : 

(1) to defend the interests of the small landowners in the economic 
and political field, when not in conflict with the general interest of the mass 
of consumers; 

(2) to promote and establish among its members mutual institutions 
for insurance against professional risks, co-operative societies for produc¬ 
tion and distribution, and for credit, mutual cattle and fire insurance societ¬ 
ies, etc. ,* 

(3) to regulate emigration and recruiting of labour; 

(4) to organize small domestic and agricultural industries ; 

(5) to diffuse general and special culture for the improvement of 
agriculture ,• 

(6) to regulate, supervise and direct, by means of technical and ac¬ 
counting offices, the co-operative institutions formed by the Association 
or adhering to it. 
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Small landowners and tenant fanners cultivating their own land di¬ 
rectly, alone or with the members of their family, may belong to the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

(Summarised from the Bollettino d$WUtficio del Lavoro^ Rome, No. 3, September, 19x3.) 


♦ 

« 


4. — Eighth Tuscan Livestock Improvers’ Congress. — This Congress was 
held at Teghorn from the 15th. to the i8th. August. The first subject 
discussed was that of Mutual CatUe Societies, on which Dr. E. Canevazzi 
presented a report. There was a very interesting discussion on the subject 
between those in favour of the comunelle, that is to say, cattle insurance 
societies formed among metayers on the same farm, and those preferring 
mutual societies properly so called. The discussion ended with the 
approval of the following resolution presented by Dr. Canevazzi and 
Prof. Prospero Ferrari: 

Considering that the Comunelle constitute a primitive if useful 
form of provision against losses through death of cattle, and that they are 
only an advantage for metayers on large farms, seeing that they only pro¬ 
vide for the insurance of metayers and on the other hand they are often 
opposed to the co-existence of other mutual societies composed of isolated 
livestock improvers, the Congress expresses its desire for the constitution 
of cattle insurance societies, founded on the following fundamental prin¬ 
ciples : 

1. Collective premium calculated on the average normal value of 
the cattle insured, and taking into account the average increase of the 
animals in the term for which the contract is passed ; 

2. Early payment of claims; 

3. Right of landovmers and metayers to register themselves also 
individually in mutual insurance institutes. 

It further expresses its desire th 4 t the comuneUe may gradually im¬ 
prove, both in their organization and their working, so as to become the 
principal centres of free mutual societies, even for livestock improvers 
not belonging to the same farm.” 

With regard to State Insurance of Butchers' Beasts, the motion Benni- 
Casalini was approved. It was recognised in it that the insurance of but¬ 
chers' beasts does not afford the breeders sufficient guarantee for reim¬ 
bursement of losses, when undertaken by local mutual societies not federated 
and not reinsured and the desire was expressed for State intervention by 
means of a special law, by which the State shall undertake the reinsurance 
of butchers' beasts. 
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With regard to the Sale of Milk in towns, desire was expressed that 
the communes, whether large or small, should provide for the installation 
of special local refrigerators for storage and preservation of milk, arriv¬ 
ing daily in the towns, either directly or by encouragement of special 
co-operative institutions, thus regulating, by rules for the purpose, the pur¬ 
ity, preservation and distribution of this milk. 

Dr. Ranieri-Pini then spoke of Livestock improvement in its relation 
to the new application of artificial cold and the agricultural co-operaiive slaugh¬ 
terhouses, He afl&rmed, in this connection, that it was advisable for live¬ 
stock farmers to establish in the principal farming centres, co-operative 
slaughterhouses with refrigerating plant permitting of the meat being 
preserved for a long time, so that beef and mutton may be carried long 
distances, and of the utilisation of all the ofEal. 

(Summariaed from AgricuUura Toscana, Florence, No« 17, September zjth., 19x2). 


5. — A Typical Example of Co-operative Cheesemaklns:. — This example 
is provided by the Soresina Co-operative Dairy, in the province of 
Cremona. Legally constituted on February 5th., 1900, it undertook 
the building of one or more cheese factories for the treatment 
of the milk from its members' farms according to improved methods, and 
for the collective sale of the manufactured produce. It also proposed to 
occupy itself with the purchase and sale of other goods and the exercise 
of agricultural industries. To assure itself of the means of existence, it 
inserted two fundamental obligations in its rules : for the milk producing 
members, the obligation to transfer to the society the milk produced on 
their farms, with the exception only of the part reserved for household 
consumption, and this for thirty successive years, and, further, for the 
members owning the farms but not themselves working them, the obligation 
of engaging the farmers on their land to become members and supply milk. 
Special provisions regulated the purchase of shares. 

The dairy commenced work on November nth., 1900. It had then 
91 members, who had subscribed 2,913 shares of fifty francs each, and sup¬ 
plied 150 quintals of milk a day. At that date only half the amount of 
the shares had been paid up and the balance was deducted from the pro¬ 
fits from the milk during the first working year. 

In 1900 the share capital was 71,025 frs. and the reserve fund 665 frs. 
The necessary buildings entailed an expenditure of 83,324 frs. The 
machinery and equipment cost 87,990 frs. 

In November 1901, the share capital was 159,600 frs. and the reserve 
fund 25,247 frs., rising respectively t© 191,350 frs. and 72,729 frs. in 1902 
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and in a few years' time, in November 1908, to 208,100 and 210,591 frs. 
The large amounts paid in to the reserve fund permitted the commence¬ 
ment of repayment of the share capital, as provided for in the rules. This 
repayment was completed in 1909. The next year a dividend, first of 
about 19 % and shortly after of 28 %, was paid on shares, the amount 
of which had already been repaid. 

Such were the results obtained by the dairy, from an administrative 
point of view. Besides, it perfected itself also from the technical point 
of view, and if, at the start, it could only treat 150 quintals per day, it has 
recently managed an average of 400 quintals, collected over an area of 
a radius of 10 kilmetres and brought to the dairy in 30 large wagons, entail¬ 
ing an expenditure of about 50,000 frs. a year. In 1900 it produced 600,000 
frs. worth of cheese, but last year the yield was 3 million francs. 

This dairy, then, deals with 400 quintals of milk a day, the maximum 
being 450 quintals. Besides, it also manufactures every day about 4 quin¬ 
tals of butter from butter milk, and 16 quintals from unseparated milk. 
The rest is employed in cheese making, as every day more than 500 cheeses 
are made. 

With this enormous labour, it is natural that the dairy should employ 
many hands. It has in fact 130 workmen occupied in treating the milk 
and 40 drivers for its waggons. The employees in its offices are also very 
numerous. In fact, including their salaries and their interests in the 
business, the dairy spends annually, more than a hundred thousand francs, 
under this head. 

If the quantity of milk treated has gradually increased from 150 to 
400 quintals the day, it is evident that the establishment must have 
been considerably enlarged in the period between its start and the present 
moment. It is now supplied with all the most modem mechanical equip¬ 
ment for cheese factories. 

The buildings of the society consist of various rooms. There is one 
for the washing and sterilisation of the cans, which can contain 1,500 of 
them, as it is not less than 130 square metres. It has a special apparatus 
for washing 125 cans an hour. 

Then there is the cheese making room. It has 16 boilers of a capacity 
of 15 hectolitres ; then there is the buttermaking room, and also many 
other large rooms for working milk sugar. 

The attention of visitors is also attracted by the storerooms for 
keeping the cheese. There are six: three underground altogether 235 
metres in length, from 6 to ii metres in breadth, and 4 to 6 metres in 
height; and three above of from 6 to ii metres in breadth, and from 
3% to 6 metres in height. These store rooms hold altogether 300,000 
cheeses of Swiss and about 130,000 Roman type. So large a man¬ 
ufacture has need of really powerftd motor force. The dairy has 6 motors, 
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2 moved by steam of a total 75 H. P., and 4 by electricity of more than 
100 H. P. as well as 4 steam boilers of 300 H. P. 

In order that the members may have the produce cheap, the warehouse 
sells it them at cost price. 

The dairy buys, besides, for the account of members, coal for the 
locomotives for their threshing machines and furnishes also the lubricants 
for the agricultural machines. 

It has also founded other institutions; a co-operative dispensary 
and ovens for the drying of cocoons. The dispensary, founded in 1903, 
is managed by two chemists, and its receipts are 30,000 frs. the year. Its 
object is to provide the members immediately with the remedies they re¬ 
quire. The profits are devoted to charity, under the form of remedies dis¬ 
tributed freely to the poor of the communes to which the members belong 
who supply the society with milk. The ovens work each season and above 
all when the state of the market encourages drying. Members may thus 
get this done at small cost. 

(Summarised from the Caseificio moderno^ Piacenza, Noe. ly and i8. let. and 15th. Sep¬ 
tember, 1912). 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

6. — New Societies.— The Unione A^ricola Cooperativa Laziale has just 
been formed in Rome. Its principal objects are : 

(а) the sale of the agricultural produce of its members and of farmers 
generally, with the object of bringing agricultural produce directly to the 
consumers, even founding special storehouses for the purpose in the region, 
guaranteeing the purity of the produce and obtaining for the farmer a 
profitable price as just compensation for his work ; 

(б) the facilitation of credit to its members and to farmers generally; 

(c) the encouragement of the importation of agricultural produce 
or its exportation to other Italian provinces and other European states, 
becoming, on occasion, an agency for foreign or Italian firms, for purchase, 
in the region, of the produce they require and also for sale in Italy, and, 
above all in Eatium, of their agricultural produce or of the farm requisites 
they produce ; 

(d) the facilitation of fire, cattle and hail insurance, for members 
and farmers generally, making special arrangements for the purpose with 
mutual societies and serious and financially powerful Italian houses; 

{e) the acceptance of requests for and offers of agricultiural labour 
and the work ol a labour office; 

(/) the protection of the agricultural interests of members both in 
their relations with public administrations and with private persons, 
by founding an office for legal consultation at its headquarters; 
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(g) the promotion in various ways of agricultural improvement 
and the welfare of the agricultural classes. 

Another co-operative society has just been founded at Venice. The 
object of it is to encourage the sale of vegetables and fruit, by bringing 
sellers and buyers into immediate relations with each other. 

This co-operative society undertakes every kind of sale, even of pro¬ 
duce sent on commission, in that case repaying the expenses, which are 
besides very slight, since they are only a third of what is usual on the spot. 
It further guarantees to protect the sellers* interests completely. 

The i>eriodical publication of market prices, and the examination of 
the registers which are always at the disposal of those concerned, facilitate 
control of the action of the society. 

A third co-operative society has just been founded at Ballao, province 
of Cagliari; for threshing corn by machines. 

A Bergamo floricultural society has also been formed, for the en¬ 
couragement by every practical or theoretical means of the scientific cul¬ 
tivation of all ornamental plants, the production of fruit and vegetables, 
and with the general object of facilitating the development of floriculture. 
To attain its aims the society must quite specially: 

{a) arrange for conferences to be held and technical lectures to be 
given; provide for the diffusion of the most important and least known 
publications and articles on floriculture, getting them translated, if 
necessary, from foreign languages. 

(6) develop floriculture in town and country; hold general shows 
at least every three years and partial periodical shows every season; intro¬ 
duce into the country new species and varieties and organize excursions 
for the instruction of members. 

(Summarised from Bollettino delVAgricoUura^ Milan. No. 37, August i6th., 1912 : Agri- 
coHura Veneta, Veroua, No. 14, July 31st., 1912; and Cooperaxionc RuraU, Rome, 
No. 7, July, 1912). 


♦ 

♦ * 

7. — Prize Competitions. —Various institutions have recently opened im¬ 
portant competitions for private persons and agricultural associations. 
The Regio Istituto Veneto di scienze lettere ed arti has opened three. In the 
first case a prize of 3,000 frs. is offered for an essay on : “ The most im¬ 
portant, national and foreign ideas, forms and examples of agricultural 
co-operation, taking account of the present condition of Venetian economy 
and of the societies of that province as well as the possibility of diffusing 
these ideas among them and promoting the imitation of these examples.** 
In the second case, a prize of 1,500 francs is to be distributed as encour¬ 
agement to those who have distinguished themselves in behalf of agricul- 
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tural industry, '* through undertakings in a fair way of completion and 
important improvements in agricultural produce.'* In the third case, a 
prize of 3,000 frs. is offered as encouragement for zoological studies. 

The Istituto Agrario Siciliano Valdisavoia has also opened a competi¬ 
tion among the agricultural associations of the province of Catania constit¬ 
uted under the form of co-operative societies of collective title, not later 
than December, 1910, to work as intermediary institutions of the Banco 
di Sicilia for the exercise of agricultural credit, conformably with the law 
No. 100 of March 29th., 1906. There will be a first prize of 3,000 frs., a 
second of 1,000 frs. and a third of 500 frs. 

The Societd di Lombardia desirous of co-operating in the extension 
of the necessary provision for scientific bookkeeping op farms, has opened 
two competitions for the purpose. The first is reserved for farmers who 
have effectively organized the book-keeping of the farms they are working. 
The second is open to specialists in applied book-keeping, who shall present 
a scheme for the organization of book-keeping adapted to the irrigated 
farms of I/)mbardy. 

Finally, there have been also other competitions opened by the Italian 
Federation of Agricultural Consortiums, and the Italian Touring Club, 
under the auspices of the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Com¬ 
merce, for the extension of the use of machine motors in agriculture. 

(Summarised from th^ BolUttino delVAgricoUura, Milan, Nos. 31 and 34. August 2nd. 
and 23rd. 1912 ; the Avvtmre agr«co/o,’Parma. No. 7. July 31st., 19x2 and the Agri- 
coUore d$l MsxsogiornOf Naples, No.'27, September ist., I9i2j. 
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SPAIN. 

REGENT NEWS. 


I. — School Mutuality. — School Mutuality is one of the greatest 
reforms chat have been introduced into Spain in recent years. Organized 
by Royal Decree of July 7th., 19H, signed by the Minister of Public 
Education, Dr. Gimeno, it has begim to bear fruit, thanks to the regulation 
of May nth., 1912, drafted by the National Committee of School Mutuality 
and authorized by the Minister Alba. 

This regulation gives the general principles of school mutual societ¬ 
ies of the public schools of the kingdom and establishes the following 
as the specific ends of these associations : 

(а) Savings at compound interest; 

(б) Insurance of Dowry; 

(c) Old Age Pension ; 

(i) Any other work of thrift or social advantage, such as sickness 
insurance, life insurance, school messrooms, vacation colonies, anti-alco¬ 
holism, institutes of culture or of social hygiene, etc. 

It is stipulated that the technical regime of the societies must be in 
conformity with the present state of our knowledge. It was intended in 
teaching thrift to protect children from the danger of empiricism, which 
is so seriously injurious to the true insurance institution. 

The effect produced in the schools by this ofi&cial initiative has been very 
satisfactory. On every hand the masters have enthusiastically welcomed 
the new system of thrift for sdioolchildren. At Badajos a large school 
thrift festival was held on the loth. May, 1912, to which delegations from 
80 municipalities came to receive from the Mayor the pension books of the 
National Thrift Institute, the expenses for the issue of 1,300 of which had 
been defrayed by a public subscription. The provincial and communal 
authorities have also given their assistance to the work undertaken by Gov- 
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eminent, and several communes, especially in the province of Barcelona, 
have assigned pension books to all children bom in their territory within 
the year. 


« * 

2. — Popular Life Insurance. — Since the coming into operation of the law 
of June I2th., 1911 on Cheap Dwelling Houses, attention has been given 
to the organization of life insurance for the people. The National Thrift 
Institute has prepared a bill that has been adopted by the Government 
and will be immediately presented to Parliament. 

This bill contemplates the formation of a popular life insurance 
institute as a department of the National Thrift Institution, with its ac¬ 
counts separate from the others of the Institute, and a State constituted 
guarantee fund of 500,000 pesetas at least. The Institute may use 
200,000 pesetas of this for loans at 3^ % for building or purchase of cheap 
dwelling houses. 

The work of this Popular lyife Insurance Department will consist in: 
{a) Temporary single premium insurance to guarantee repayment 
of the balance of the loans granted on cheap dwellings in case of the death 
of the purchaser; 

(6) Insurance for the whole life, mixed insurance and insurance 
of deferred capital; 

(c) Survivors' insurance. 

The maximum capital assured by each insurance contract per head 
will be determined by the cost of the building, when it is a house answering 
the conditions of the law of June 12th., 1911, and in other cases may not 
exceed 5,000 pesetas. The maximum pension for survivors will be 1,500 
pesetas, as established by the old age pension law (i). 

There is every reason to believe that this bill, which has been very 
carefully studied, will meet with no serious opposition. 

(Sumtiiarised form a note by Seiior Alyaxo I^opes Nnnes in the BmlhUn d4$ Atsiimnc4s 
Social$s, Augoft, X913). 


(i) See the Article on Old Age Peneiom in Spain in the number of this Bulletin for Decern* 
bet 19x1. p. 163. 
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FRANCE. 


GOVERNMENT COMMUNICATIONS. 


Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies in 1911. 


The French Government has communicated to us the Annual Report 
of the Minister of Agriculture to the President of the Republic upon the 
work of the Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies in 1911. We give 
here a very full summary of it. 


§ I. General Observations, 


On the I2th. of last September, the Minister of Agriculture, M. Pams, 
presented to the President of the Republic his statistical report on the mut¬ 
ual societies for insurance against the various agricultural risks. This 
report shows the constant advance made by these institutions since their 
foundation and more especially their development in the course of the last 
two years 1910 and 1911. 

This progress can best be shown by means of the following figures: 
between December 31st., 1909 and December 31st., 1911 the number of 
agricultural mutual insurance societies increased from 10,048 to 11,687 
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by the foundation of 1,639 societies, 676 in 1910 and 963 in 1911. 
Since 1897 the number of these societies has increased as follows : 


Societies existing on December 31st., 1897 . . . 1,484 

„ ,, founded in 1898 no 

,, „ founded in 1899 34^ 

,, ,, founded in 1900 349 

,, ,, founded in 1901 390 

,, ,, founded in 1902 469 

,, „ founded in 1903 737 

,, ,, foimdedin 1904 . . . 1,105 

,, „ founded in 1905 I,ii6 

,, ,, founded in 1906 1,138 

founded in 1907 .1,048 

,, ,, founded in 1908 977 

,, „ founded in 1909 784 

„ „ founded in 1910 676 

,, „ founded in 1911 963 


Existing on December 31st., 1911 11,687 


These 11,687 societies are distributed as follows, according to the 
risks they under take : 



Cattle Insurance 

Societies. 

8,869 


ft 

Reinsurance 

,, •••••• 

65 

Agricultural 

Fire 

Insurance 


2,662 


>9 

Reinsurance 

,, •••••• 

28 


Hail 

Insurance 


27 

Agricultural Accident Insurance 

,, •••••• 

35 

n 

9> 

Reinsurance 


I 


11,687 


The following table shows their distribution in the various departments. 
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Deptrtmenlf 

Societies 

1 

Total 

pef 

Depart¬ 

ment 

Osttle 

Fire 

nau 

Accidents 

Osttle 

Xdn- 

Flic 

Bcin- 

1 



Ain . 

230 

63 

■ 

3 

B 

I 

I 

290 

Aisne . 

79 

51 

■ 

i 

B 

2 

I 

133 

AUier . 

36 

» 

0 

1 

B 

B 

B 

36 

Alpes (Basses) . 

14 

II 

■ 

B 

B 

I 

B 

26 ' 

Alpes (Hautes). 

93 

30 

■ 

1 

B 

» 

B 

123 

Alpes-Maritimes. 

12 

• 

I 


B 

B 

B 

13! 

Ard^che . 

63 

75 

» 

B 

B 

» 

B 

138! 

Ardennes . 

66 

» 

I 

B 

B 


B 

68 

I 

Ari^ge. 

44 

5 

I 

B 

B 

B 

B 

50 

Aube . 

81 

148 

I 

B 

B 

I 

I 

232 

1 Aude. 

21 

4* 

1 

B 

B 

B 

B 

63! 

( 

Ave5Ton. 

9 

39 

f 

B 

B 

I 

2 

51 1 

Bouches-du-Rhdne .... 

4 

25 

» 

B 

B 

B 

B 

29! 

Calvados. 

j 

18 

i 

1 

B 


B 


18 : 

; Cantal. 

7 

5 

1 

B 

B 

B 

B 

12 

! Charente. 

1 

97 

» 

i 

B 

B 

B 


97 

1 Chatente-Iufteleure .... 

94 

10 


B 

B 

B 

B 

104 

j Cher. 

36 

f 

1 

B 

B 

I 

B 

37 

1 Corr^e . 

29 

5 

I 

B 

B 

I 

B 

36 

Corsica. 

2 

• 

s 

B 



B 

2 

j C6te-d*Or . 

113 

33 

I 

B 

B 

I 

B 

148 

j Cdtes<du-Nord . 

88 

7 

» 

B 

B 


B 

96 

Creuse. 

20 

4 

I 

B 

B 

I 

B 

26 

Dordogne . 

37 

1 

I 

B 

B 

B 

I 

40 

1 Doubs. 

204 

48 

1 

B 

B 

I 

B 

253 

Drdme. 

72 

179 

s 

B 

B 

I 

I 

*53 

Eure . 

40 

• 

» 

B 

B 

1 

B 

41 
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i" --- "■ 

Departmcnti 

Societl es 

0^ 

p« 

Deport¬ 

ment 

Cattle 

Fire 


Acxideiit 

H 

Fife 

Feiiiaiir- 

aace 

1 



Eure-et-I/>ire. 

176 

» 

» 

B 

B 

2 

B 

178 

Pinistire . 

89 

23 

» 

B 

B 

n 

I 

113 

Card . 

7 

54 

» 

B 

B 

■ 

B 

61 

Gcuxnme (Haute). 

96 

*4 

» 

B 

B 

B 

I 

II 2 

Gers . 

148 

21 

» 

B 

B 

2 

I 

172 

Gironde . 

60 

5* 

I 

B 

B 

B 

I 

II3 

H6rault . 

I 

45 

i 

B 

B 

B 

I 

47 

lUe-et-VUaine. 

104 

5 

» 

B 

B 

I 

B 

no 

Indre . 

9 

• 

» 

B 

B 

B 

B 


Indre-et-I/Oire . 

84 

I 

» 

28 

I 

B 

B 

«4 

Is^e . 

182 

140 

» 

B 

B 

1 

B 

323 

Jura. 

280 

61. 

» 

B 

B 

I 

I 

343 : 

I^des . 

1.143 

8 

2 


B 

B 

B 

I.153 ! 

I/>ir-et-Cher . 

149 

» 

» 


B 

I 

B 

150 

I/)ire . 

13 

35 

» 


B 

B 

I 

49 

I/)ire (Haute). 

30 

4 

• 

B 

B 

I 

B 

35 

l^oire-Inf^rieure. 

134 

II 

• 

B 

B 

B 

B 

145 

I/>iret. 

159 

» 

e 

B 

B 

B 

B 

159 

u>t . 

72 

6 

1 

B 

B 

I 

• 1 

79 

I/)t-et>Garonne. 

24 

8 

I 

B 

B 

B 

B 

3 ? 

l«oz^e. 

38 

27 

» 

B 

B 

I 

B 

66 

Maine-et-I«oire . 

52 

2 

i 

B 

B 

B 

B 

54 

Manche . 

74 

» 

» 

B 

B 

B 

B 

74 

Marne. 

20 

• 

X 

B 

B 

I 


22 

Haute-Mtoie. 

389 

437 

I 

B 

B 

2 

I 

830 

Mayenne. 

18 

3 

• 

B 

B 

i 

I 

22 

Meurthe et^Mbselle .... 

189 

43 

I 

B 

• 

I 

B 

234 
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Departments 

Societies 

..i 

1 

Total 

P« 

Depart¬ 

ment 

Cattle 

Fire 

Bail 


Cattle 

Rein- 

suianoe 

1 

Fixe 

Rein- 

soiance 

1 


Meuse. 

128 

B 

1 

B 


I 

B 

! 

130 

Morbihan. 

32 

9 

B 

B 


I 

B 

42 

Ni^vre. 

II 

3 

B 

B 


B 

B 

14 

Nord. 

77 

5 

I 

B 


2 

B 

85 

Oise. 

3 

B 

B 

B 


B 

B 

3 

Ome. 

38 

2 

B 

» 


B 

B 

40 

Pas-de-Calais. 

304 

27 

B 

B 


5 

I 

337 

Puy-de-D6me. 

122 


B 

B 


B 

B 

127 

Pyr^^cs (Basses). 

196 

137 

• 


H 

0 

2 

335 

PyT6n6es (Hautes). 

84 

20 



B 

H 

B 

107 

Pyrfeies (Orientales) .... 

4 

4 



0 

■ 

B 

8 

Rhin (Haut) . 

37 

B 

B 

B 

B 

■ 

B 

37 

Rh6ne. 

53 

93 

B 

B 

B 

B 

2 

149 

Sadne (Haute). 

399 

103 

I 

B 

B 

2 

I 

506 

Sa6ne-et-I/>ire. 

199 

25 

B 

B 

B 

I 

B 

225 

Sarthe. 

t 

no 

I 

B 

I 

B 

I 

B 

«3 

Savoie. 

164 

62 

B 

B 

B 

I 

B 

227 

Savoie (Haute). 

218 

52 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

270 

Seine-Infdrieure. 

82 

B 

B 

B 

B 

7 

B 

89 1 

Seine-et-Mame . 

52 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

52 

Seine-et-Oise. 

48 

1 


B 

B 

1 

B 

49 

Sevres (Deux). 

73 

96 

I 

2 

B 

1 

I 

174 

j Somme . 

289 

B 

I 

B 

B 

z 

B 

291 

1 Tarn . 

52 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

I 

53 

j Tam-et>Garonne. 

31 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

31 

j Var . 

14 

15 

B 

B 

B 

1 

B 

30 

1 Vaucluse. 

4 

94 

B 

B 

B 

B 

I 

99 
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Departments 

Societies 

Total 

P« 

Depart¬ 

ment 

Cattle 

Fire 

Hail 

Ad 

ei 

1 

dd- 

it 

Cattle 

Sdn- 

anrance 

Fire 

Hein- 

surance 

Vendee . 

204 

4 

» 

I 

B 

B 

B 

208 

Vienne. 

20 

8 

I 

I 

B 

B 

1 

31 

Vienne (Haute). 

1 

28 

12 

I 

» 


I 

B 

42 

Vosges. 

193 

102 

n 

B 

B 

I 

B 

297 

Yonne . 

248 

2 

B 

» 

B 

I 

B 

252 

Seine. 

3 

I 

B 

B 

B 

2 

I 

8 

Total . . . 

8,869 

2,662 

27 

35 

I 

65 

28 

n,687 


Let us remember that the law, in its desire to encourage the organi¬ 
zation and development of mutual iilsurance against the various agri¬ 
cultural risks has each year placed credits at the disposal of the Agricultural 
Department, enabling it thus to grant subventions to them. 

These credits, first of all fixed by the financial law of 1898 at 500,000 
francs, have been increased in later years; the amount was raised to 600,000 
frs. in 1902, and to 1,200,000 frs. by the financial law of April 27th., 1905. 
It remained at this figure until the financial law of February 27th., 1911, 
raised it to 1,575,000 francs. 

This grant has permitted of subventions amounting altogether to 
10,108,100 francs being accorded to the mutual agricultural insurance 
societies. These subsidies are of two kinds ; some are granted to societies 
in course of formation as aids towards their original constitution, others 
are intended as assistance to societies that have suffered exceptional losses 
in order to allow of the reconstitution of their reserve funds. The 10,108,100 
francs granted as subventions up to December 30th., 1911, were granted 
to 9,689 societies as aids towards their original constitution, and to 11,666 
societies as subventions after exceptional losses. 

The following table gives the details according to years and classes 
of society and the use made of the credits placed at the disposal of the Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture by the Parliament: 
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State SubvetMons between 1898 and 1911. 

Return of Subventions granted to the Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies, 
according to the Year and the Kind of Society. 


In 1898. 
deties 


no in course of form¬ 
ation . 


310 so-; 


' 220 in full working . 


In 1899. 
deties 


— 633 so-/ 


In 1900. 
deties 


In 1901. 
deties 


341 in course of form¬ 
ation . 


292 in full working 


349 in course of form¬ 
ation . 


— 737 so- 


388 in full working 


I 390 in course of form¬ 
ation . 


942 so-^ 


552 in full working 


\ 407 in course of form¬ 
ation . 


In 190a. 
deties 


— 1,052 so-/ 


In 1903. 
deties 


— 1,212 so-^ 


64s in full working 


^ 694 in course of form¬ 
ation . 


518 in full working 


105 cattle insurance 
sodetics ... t 

5 hail ins. societies 

196 cattle insurance 
societies ... { 

4 hail ins. societies : 

340 cattle insurance 
sodeties . . . ic 

hai ins. society. 

266 cattle insurance 
sodeties ... 1 

6 hail ins. societies 

348 cattle insurance 

societies . . 177,200^ 

1 hail ins. society. 50 

385 cattle insurance 

sodeties . . . 110,500! 

3 hail ins. sodeties 6,300/ 

387 cattle insurance \ 

sodeties . . . 245,800] 

2 hail ins.sodeties 2,500! 

I fire ins. sodety 500 / 

543 cattle insurance k 

sodeties . . . 194,450! 

9 hail ins. sodeties 22,200/ 

401 cattle insurance 

societies . . . 265,8001 

I hail ms. society. 600I 

I accident insur- I 

ance sodeties . 5oo\ 

4 fire ins. sodetes 4ilOol 

639 cattle insurance I 

societies . . . . 234,6 oo| 

6 hail ins. sodeties 4,400/ 

672 cattle insurance \ 

sodeties . . . 445,000] 

I hail ins. sodety l, 000 f 

21 fire ins. sodeties l8,000> 

511 cattle insurance I 

sodeties . . . I 79 . 4 a >1 

7 hail ins. sodeties 6,000/ 


i72»550 


295*350 


294*500 


465.450 


510.000 


650.000 
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j 984 in course of form- ^ 
ation . 


In 1904. 
defies 


— 1,668 so-' 


'654 in full working 


^ 1,120 incourseof form- ^ 
ation. 


In 1905. 
defies 


— 1,969 so- 


849 in full working 




1,048 in course of form-' 
ation . 


In 1906. 
defies 


— 2,106 so-/ 


' 1,058 in full working . 


918 cattle insurance 

societies . . . 456,350! 

I acddent insur¬ 
ance sodety, . 

65 fire ins. societies 38,350V 721,900 

676 cattle insurance 

sodeties . . . 216,7 

7 hail ins. sodeties 9,9001 

I fire ins. society 100 / 

966 cattle insurance 

sodeties.411,900 | 

1 hail ins. society I,OOoJ 

2 acddent insur¬ 

ance societies . 2,6 

15 1 fire ins. societies 8l,8oo^ 810,350 

€g9 cattle insurance i 

sodeties . . . 297,5001 

8 hail ins. societies 10,950] 

2 fire ins. sodeties 4,600/ 

613 cattle insurance \ 

sodeties . . . 366,800] 

*435 fire ins. societies 273,800/ 

’ 1,046 cattle insurance \ 1,024,200 

societies . . . 37o,6ooi 

10 hail ins. societies 12,4001 

2 fire ins. sodeties 600/ 


In 1907. 
deties 


— 2,103 so-. 


In 1908. 
defies 


910 in course of form¬ 
ation . 


' 1,193 in full working 


782 in course of form¬ 
ation . 


— 1,871 so-. 


f 1,089 in full working • 


508 cattle insurance \ 

societies . . . 308,300 

I hail ins. society 1 , 000 J 
401 fire ins. societies 259,500! 

1,173 cattle insurance \ ^ 

societies . . . 438,800/ 

7 hail ins. sodeties 14,150! 

12 fire ins. sodeties 6,6501 

I acddent insur- ] 

ance society . 300/ 


437 cattle insurance 

sodeties . . . 259,400] 

345 fire ins. societies I94>£ 

' 1,074 cattle insurance 

societies . . . 405,15c 

7 hail ins. sodeties i7,20o1 

8 fire ins. sodeties 5,000/ 


881,350 
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In 1909. 

deties 


579 cattle insurance 

sodeties . . • 359,100 

871 in course of form- 1 ^ « , • xa \ 

< 295 fire ins. societies 164,400] 

. f I accident insur- 

2,148 so- ) ( ance society . 5,000^ 

1,260 cattle insurance 

societies . . • 489, 

6 hail ins, sodeties. 191650 
n lire ins. societies. 4,650; 


' 1,277 iu full working 


478 cattle insurance 


In 1910. — 2,379 so- ^ 
deties .... 


In 1911. 

deties 


[ 835 in course of form- ^ 
ation. 


1,544 ill lull working 


[848 in course of form¬ 
ation . 


2,199 so¬ 


li,351 in full working 


societies . . . 

270,800 

353 fire ins. societies 

474,200 

I hail ins. society. 

3,000 

3 aeddent insur- 1 

ance sodeties . 

4,00c/ 

1,535 cattle insurance 1 

sodeties . . . 

587,6001 

2 hail ins. societies 

5*400' 

7 fire ins. societies 

3 » 9 oo/ 

401 cattle insurance \ 

societies . . . 

245,100 

416 fire ins. societies 

200,300 

2 hail ins. sodeties 

I,OCX) 

29 aeddent insur- f 

ance sodeties . 

i6,<xx>^ 

1,327 catUe insurance [ 


1,048,900 


1.162,750 


societies . . . 662,6 
18 fire ins. sodeties 24,750! 
5 hail ins. societies 10,0001 

I aeddent insur¬ 
ance sodety 3,000/ 


Total Subventions Granted December 31st., 1911 


10,108,xoo 


§ 2. Mutual Cattle Inanrauoe Sooietios, 

Among the 11,687 mutual insurance societies now existing the most 
numerous are the cattle societies. There are 8,869 of them, 489 founded 
in 1911. 
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The following table shows the increase of the mutual catle insurance 
societies since 1897: 


Increase of Mutual Cattle Insurance Societies, 


On December 

318 t. 

Number 

of 

Societies 

Number 

of 

Members 

Capital 

Assured 

Frs 

1897 

1.469 

87,072 

59,168,334 

1898 

1.578 

94.546 

62,449,269 

1899 

1.917 

117,292 

86,724,510 

1900 

2,264 

135,817 

106,807,194 

1901 

2,646 

155.496 

129,775,867 

1902 

3,102 

178,920 

158,999.954 

1903 

3.811 

209,490 

194,031.403 

1904 

4.824 

275.576 

278,960,543 

1905 

5.765 

318,146 

330,545,429 

1906 

6.422 

346,901 

372,815,500 

1907 

6,982 

389.478 

417.477.023 

1908 

7.569 

403.984 

471.311,340 

1909 

8,044 

424.633 

513,532.254 

1910 

8,380 

456.561 

557,887,608 

1911 

8,869 

473.747 

605,251,815 


4 departments have i lore than 300 mutual cattle societies ; these are 
I^andes with 1,143 unions. Haute Saone with 399, Haute-Mame with 389 
and Pas-de-Calais with 304. 7 departments have more than 200 societies; 
these are : Somme 289, Jura 280, Yonne 248, Ain 230, Haute-Savoie, 218, 
Doubs and Vendfe, each 204 ; finally, 17 departments: C6te-d'Or, Eure-et- 
lyoir, Gers, Gironde, Isfere, Ille-et-Vilaine, Eoir-et-Cher, Eoire-Inferieure, 
Eoiret, Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, Puy-de-D6me, Sa6ne-et-Eoire, Savoie 
and Vosges, have more than 100 societies each. 

The amount assured is more than 20 million frs. in five departments : 
Eute-et-Eoir 36 millions, Vendfe 31 millions, Vienne 26, Eandes 25, Eoiie- 
Inferieure 21. In 20 others it exceeds 10 million : Ain and Sadne-et-Eoire 
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(17 million each), Haute-Savoie and Yonne (16 each), Rh6ne (15), Jura (14), 
Manche and Deux-Sivres (13). Charente-Inferieure, C6tes-du-Nord, Fi- 
nistfere, Indre-et-Loire and Haute-Mame (each 12), Charente, Basses- 
Pyrenees and Somme (il each) and finally Doubs, Nord, Pas-de-Calais 
and Sarthe (10 million each). 


§ 3. Cattle Reinsurance Societies. 


The progress of the cattle reinsurance societies is quite as satisfactory, 
iis is seen in the following table : 


Increase tn the Cattle Reinsurance Societies. 


Yeafs 

Number 

of 

Reinmiiauce 

Societies 

Number 
of I/)cal 
Sodetiei 
Affiliated 

Amodut 

Reinsured. 

Prs. 

1901. 

. . 6 

106 

4.581,770 

1902. 

. . 10 

203 

8,708,240 

1903. 

. . 14 

631 

17,687,184 

1904. 

. . 18 

917 

32,413,226 

1905. 

. . 29 

1.373 

61.853,075 

1906 ; . . . . 

33 

1.719 

86,956,688 

1907. 

• ■ 44 

2,200 

105,856,975 

1908. 

• . 53 

2,731 

124,671,437 

1909. 

• . 55 

2886 

133,168,042 

1910. 

. . 58 

3,055 

153,900,785 

1911. 

. . 65 

3,413 

172.147.315 


The following shows the situation of these societies on December 31st. 
1911. 
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§ 4. Mutual Fire Insurauce Societies. 


The mutual fire insurance societies which were first organised in 1902 
are now 2,662. Their number remained unchanged up to 1905; every year 
sirce then from 400 to 500 societies have been founded. 


Increase of the Mutual Agricultural Fire Insurance Societies, 


On December 31 st 

Number of Full 
Number and Probationary 

of Societies Members 

Amount 

Assured and to be 
^ Assured 

1902 . 

5 

534 

irs» 

3,652,116 

1903. 

27 

2,674 

20,181,502 

1904 . 

III 

5.930 

42,403,730 

1905 . 

273 

12,437 

101,972,610 

1906. 

740 

28,091 

239,137,850 

1907. 

1,208 

Full Probationary 

29,218 19,795 

Assured to be Assured 

fiB. frs. 

254.755,365 243,496,815 

1908. 

1,598 

44,935 27,014 

261,788,621 330,998,098 

1909. 

1,901 

49,551 30,785 

476,886,664 443,636,295 

1910 . 

2,228 

63.826 35,580 

643,576,830 466,816,825 

I9II . 

2,662 

68,900 43,840 

693,487,705 591,012,650 


The department of Haute Marne is the most important from the point 
of view of agricultural fire insurance; it has 437 local societies. Next 
come Drome with 179 societies, Aube with 148, Isere with 146, Basses- 
Pyrenees with 137 ; Haute Sa6ne with 103 and Vosges with 102. ii de¬ 
partments have more than 50 local banks ; these are Deux-S^vres (96), 
Vaucluse (94), Rhone (93), Ard^he (75), Ain (63), Savoie (62), Jura (61), 
Gard (54), Aisne and Gironde (51 each). 

In 17 departments there is as yet no fire insurance society. 

The number of local fire insurance societies increased by 434 in 1911, 
that of the full members by 5,074 and that of the probationary members 
by 8,460. 

The capital actually assured rose from 643,576,830 fr. to 693,487,705 fr., 
with an increase of 50 million. 

The following table shows the situation of the fire insurance societies 
on December 31st., 1911: 
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Departmenta 


Return of Societies eztotiog in France 
on Deeember 3X8t, 1911 

Number 

Number of Members 

. . 

CapltiU 

i 

i 

of 

Societies 

Full 

Proba¬ 

tionary 

Assured 

To be Assured 

I 




frs. 

frs. 

1 Ain . 

63 

6,308 

2,164 

64.395.935 

28,856,125 

Aisiic . 

51 

830 

575 

7,081,685 

7,822,530 

Allier . 

1 

» 

B 

B 

. 

i Alpcs (Basses). 

II 

210 

100 

2,023,900 

1,326,700 

) Alpes (Huutes). 

30 

629 

361 

2,609,290 

2.639,500 

Alpes-Mari times. 

» 

» 

B 

B 

B 

1 Ardf^che . 

75 

2,115 

1,052 

16,338,040 

9.666,390 

* Ardennes . 

» 

» 

B 

B 

B 

1 Ari^ge. 

5 

31 

30 

130,130 

378.850 

j Aube . 

1 

148 

2,137 

I.73I 

16.617,350 

31,287,100 

1 Aude . 

42 

1.349 

1,097 

25.780,490 

32,080,680 

! Avcyrou. 

[ 

39 

537 

762 

4.959,820 

11,068,620 

[ Bouches-du-Rhdne .... 

25 

647 

167 

7,511,830 

5.103,150 

Calvados. 

i 

• 

P 

B 

B 

1 Canlal .. 

5 

148 

108 

1,737,410 

1,340,000 

Charente. 

1 

» 

B 

1 * 

B 

Charente-Infdrieure .... 

10 

299 

185 

4.554.605 

3.772,950 

Cher. 

1 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Corr^ze . 

5 

75 

48 

659.410 

730,100 

Corsica. 

1 

1 

B 

B 

B 

Cdte-d’Or. 

33 

515 

606 

5,382.950 

8,319,240 

C 51 es-du-Nord . 

7 

lOI 

91 

730.495 

934.130 

Creuse. 

4 

15 

35 

68,810 

704,000 

Dordogne . 

I 

32 

7 

297.150 

97,000 

Doubs. 

48 

1 554 

563 

4.963.950 

7.036.950 

Drdme. 

179 

4.239 

3.345 

5i,43%ioo 

44,530,185 
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Departments 

1 

j 

_ 

Number 

of 

Societies 

Return of Societies 

on December 

Number of Members 

1 Proba- 
1 tton«y 

existing in Fran 
3 X8t., zgxz 

Ca 

Assured 

ce 

pital 

To be Assured 

Eure . 

s 

1 

s 

frs. 

s 

frs. 

» 

Hure>ct-IyOir . 

1 

s 

» 

s 

B 

Finist^re . 

23 

679 

988 

5,113,680 

9.610,360 

Card . 

54 

1*525 

x *337 

18,954.315 

25,209,4X0 

Garonne (Haute). 

14 

182 

169 

1,676,410 

5.615.365 

Gers. 

21 

126 

214 

924*725 

1,987.395 

Gironde . 

51 

402 

1,092 

6,719,280 

13,508,600 

H^rault . 

45 

1,188 

1,047 

26,034,065 

31,586.800 

lUe-et-Vilaine. 

5 

92 

90 

853.675 

847,800 

Inclre . 

i 

s 

s 

» 

» 

Indre-et-Eoire. 

I 

133 - 

22 

1,199,160 

448,800 

Is^re . 

140 

5*099 

3*053 

52,887,150 

33.995,910 

Jura . 

61 

642 

1,464 

4,694.650 

14.137.530 

Eaiides . 

8 

1 

4x7 

no 

3,410,545 

504.150 

1 Eoir-et-Cher . 

s 

» 

» 

s 

» 

1 Eoire . 

35 

857 

477 

10,564,315 

5,612,550 

1 

IrOire (Haute). 

4 

149 

26 

1.097.350 

104,000 

I/)ire-Inf^eure. 

II 

417 

380 

3,815.035 

2,034,500 

Eoiret. 

I 

s 

» 

> 

B 

Eot. 

6 

58 

97 

429,900 

923,000 

I^ol-et-Garonne. 

8 

67 

112 

675.250 

1,727,800 

Eoz^re. 

27 

340 

92 

2.644,275 

751,100 

Maine-et-I^ire . 

1 

2 

24 

9 

615.800 

129,500 

M^che . 

s 

s 

• 1 

» 

B 

Mame. 

• 

s 

B 

B 

B 

^me (Haute). 

437 

5*712 

4*776 

60.210,593 

57.804,850 
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Department 


Return of Sodetiei Bristing 
in France on December 31 st, 1911 

!; 

li 

Number 

Number of Societies | 

1 

Capital j, 

1' 


of 

Societies 

Full 

Probation* 

ary 

Assured 

To be Assured li 

Mayeiine. 

3 

53 

1 

1 

21 

fra. 

472,550 

fra. p 

1.150,000 j 

Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

43 

706 

801 

1 

6,556.195 

12,356.640 ii 

Meuse. 

B 

» I 

1 

» 1 

1 

B 

B i 

Morbihaii . 

9 

382 

130 1 

1 

2.507.560 

1,190,000 I 

Nl^vre. 

3 

85 

271 j 

988,300 

2.019.435 j 

Nord . 

5 

85 

65 

1,504,600 1 

1,135.200 

Oise. 

B 

B 

B 

B 

'1 

B 

Orne . 

2 

24 

22 

228,400 

509.850 !; 

Pas-de-Calais. 

27 

241 

483 

2,058,130 

6.391.475 1 

Puy-de-DOmc. 

4 

146 

53 

1,276,720 

738.500;; 

Pyrenees (Jiasses). 

137 

3.873 

1,860 

16,359.590 

22,605,880 ! 

i| 

Pyrenees (Hautes). 

20 

202 

294 

1,428,740 

3.427*950 ji 

Pyrenees-Orien tales .... 

4 

220 

70 

1,619,400 

637.400 ii 

Rhin (Haul-) (Territory of 
Belfort) . 

B 

B 

1 B 

1 

B 

» j 

Rh6ne. 

93 

2,470 

2,049 

40,052,560 

31.404,185!; 

Sa6ne (Haute) . 

103 

932 

1,039 

8.399.330 

jj 

19,069.115 |j 

Saone-et-I^oire . 

25 

666 

725 

6,235.130 

7.548.5001 

Sarthe. 

I 

II 

i 

132.900 

246,000! 

Savoie. 

62 

2,252 

539 

14.749.895 

5,071,410 1 

Savoie (Haute). 

52 

4*825 

197 

27,004,450 

2.033,200 i 

Seine . 

I 

4*231 

B 

40.155.450 

B 

Seine-In£6rieure. 

B 

1 

B 

B 

» 1 

Seine-et-Mame . 

B 

» 

B 

B 

1! 

• ! 

Seine-et-Oise . 

I 

25 

12 

460.320 

80.000 

Sdvres (Deux). 

96 

3.169 

3*359 

47.148,890 

34,582.275 
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Return of Societies bating in France 



on December 3i8t., 19x1 

1 

Departmeut 

- — -- 

1 ‘ ' 

-- 

1 ' ‘ 

i 

1 

; 

Number 

1 Number of Members 

CapiUl 


of 

1- -- 



-1 


Societies 

Full 

Proba¬ 

tionary 

Assured 

To be Assured | 





frs. 

frs. i 

1 

Somme. 


B 

B 

B 

B 

Tam . 

• 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Tarn-et‘Garonne . 

B 

B 

B 

r 

• 

B 

Var. 

15 

296 

96 

3 * 343*200 

1,240,000 

Vaucluse. 

94 

3*050 

796 

30,550,350 

8,865,815 

Vendee . 

4 

183 

157 

1,508,200 

1,160,000^ 

j 

Vienne. 

8 

209 

178 

2,897,665 

3 , 352 ,iooj 

Vienne (Haute). 

12 

156 

227 

1,711,840 

6,230,9001 

Vosges. 

102 

1,489 

1.777 

14,031,045 

22 . 538 , 30 oj, 

Yonne . 

2 

39 

25 

333.800 

194 . 900 :1 

'i 

Total . . . 

2^662 

68,960 

43.840 

693.487.705 

591,012,650! 

'1 
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5. Fire Relnaaraaee Societies. 

The Progress made by the fire reinsurance societies is shown in the 
following table : 


Number Number Amount 

of Reinsurance of Affiliated Reinsured and to be 

Years Societies I/x:al Societies Reinsured 

frs. 

I 9<^2 . I 145 16,282,335 

1903 . 3 433 64,605,490 

1904 . 5 530 81,888,000 

1905 . 8 625 101,240,500 

1906 . 9 735 141,148,600 

i9«7. 10 862 163,979,432 

1908 . 16 1,250 379.835.230 

1909 . 20 1,766 532,204,430 

1910 . 26 2,096 723.975.173 

1911 . 27 2,926 931,944,890 


The situation of the Fire Reinsurance Societies is shown in the following 
table : 
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Situation of the Fire Reinsurance 


Department 

Title of the Society 

Headquarten 

Ain. 

Regional Society of Ain and Haute-Rhdne . 

Nantua . . . 


Aisne. 

Regional Society of Champagne and la Brie 

Chateau-Thierry 

• ^ • 

Aube. 

Dei)artmental Reinsurance Society .... 

Troyes .... 

• • 

Aveyron. 

Aveyron Regional Fire Insurance Society . 

Rodez .... 


Regional Society of the Central Plateau . . . 

Rodez .... 


Dordogne. 

Regional Scxriety of Perigord and I^lmousin 

P6rigueux . . 


Drome. 

Agricultural Regional Society of Drome . . 

Mont^limar . . 


1 Finistdre. 

Regional Society of Bretagne .. 

I^anderaeau . . 


Haute-Garonne. 

Regional Agricniltural Mutual Fire Insurance 
Society . 

Toulouse . . . 


Gw?. 

Agricultural Mutual I'ire Insurance Society 
of Gascogne. 

lyombez . . . 


Gironde. 

Regional Society of the South West .... 

Bordeaux . . . 


i Ileraiilt. 

Regional Society of the South. 

Montpellier . . 


j Jura. 

Departmental Reinsurance Society .... 

lyons-le Saunier 


1 Doire. 

Agriailtural Mutual Fire Insurance Society . 

Saint-Etienne . 


! Marne (Haute). 

Agiicultmal Mutual Fire Insurance Society 
of the East. 

Chaumont . . 


1 Mayenne . 

Regional Society of Maine and Anjou . . . 

Craon .... 


1 Pas-dc-Calais. 

Departmental Society . 

Arras. 


i i 

1 Pyr^^es (Basses) .... 

1 ' 

^ DepartmenUil Federation. 

^ Union of the Pyr^n^es and I^andes .... 

Pau. 

Pau. 


I 

I Pyr^^es (Hautes) .... 

1 Federal Departmental Union. 

Tarbes .... 


i ( Regional Insurance Society of the Rhdne 

1 Rhone. { 

1 ^ Regional Society of the South East .... 

I^yon. 

Eyon. 


Saone (Haute). 

Regional Society of Bourgogne and Franche- 
Comt^ . 

Gray. 


S(^vres (Deux). 

Mutual Agricultural Fire Insurance Society . 
of the West. 

Nlort. 


Tarn. 

Regional Fire Insurance Society of Tam . . 

Albl. 


Vaucluse. 

Regional Society of the Alps and Provence 

Avignon . . . 


Vienne. 

Regional Society of the West-Centre . . . 

Poitiers. . . . 

• • 


Total: 27 Societies . . . 
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Societies on December 3isi., 1911. 


Nninber 

of Affiliated Societies 

Number of Members 

Amount 

Of Capital Reinsured < 
by the Pull 
Members 

r 

Amount 1 

Capital to be Reinsured' 
by the | 

Probationary Members 

Full 

Frobationary 

9 

107 

194 

921,230 

1,500,000 

51 

755 

550 

5.778.050 

6,571.530 

142 

1,867 

1.582 

14,897,690 

15,419,600 

37 

275 

1.525 

4,125,000 

5,670,960 


530 

620 

4.944.900 

6,180,000 

10 

30 

58 

769,800 

1,117,755 

128 

2.420 

2,250 

23,150,000 


61 


2,515 

11.036.370 

200,00,000 

15 


137 

1,271,160 

364.775 

15 

64 

175 

422,310 

1,572,000 

80 

570 

1,740 

1,039,975 

5,920,875 

39 

T,OIO 

877 

21,816,640 

26,926,710 

32 

292 

813 

1,913.940 

7,844,100 

66 

360 

800 

400,000 

10,000,000 1 

758 

10,506 

11.494 

90,109.595 

130,890.405 

10 

93 

530 

1,299,595 

6,000,000 

49 

317 

573 

2,614,565 

9,623.255 

118 

425 

950 

3,650,000 

11,530,050 

112 

1,087 

» 

10,310.300 

» 

9 

6 

67 

57.800 

613,900 

46 

583 1 

992 

8.039.535 

13,682,055 

423 

10,550 

9,000 

123,500,000 

125,000,000 

272 

2,404 

6,500 

19.895.515 

15,000,000 

X27 

1,970 

2.574 

28,042,510 

47.514.185 

9 

57 

119 

502,000 

1,683,050 

206 

3.834 

3,100 

41,948,920 

31,000,000 

12 

322 

217 

4.962,365 

2,900,000 

2,926 

42,166 

49,950 

427,419,685 

504,525,205 
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A Central Reinsurance Society, with headquarters in Paris, associates 
15 of these regional societies with a total number of 2,373 local societies. 
By December 31st., 1911 it had issued 40,207 policies and reassured 
406,206,423 francs. 

§ 6. Mutual Hail Insurance Societies, 

The progress made by the mutual hail insurance societies was as 
follows : 


Year 

Number 
of Societies 

Number » 

of Members 

Capital Insured 
(crops) 




frs. 

1898. 

12 

16,812 

8,499.456 

1899. 

14 

17.067 

9,552,468 

1900. 

16 

28,760 

13.841,656 

1901 . 

16 

29,340 

13,964,459 

1902. 

19 

29,604 

14,785.435 

1903 . 

21 

32,050 

18,380,715 

1904 . 

22 

33.023 

18,640,520 

1905 . 

22 

33.963 

19,299,800 

1906. 

24 

38.550 

20,479,815 

1907 ..... 

24 

40,500 

20,500,000 

1908. 

24 

42.065 

22,580,580 

1909. 

24 

47.737 

27,084,970 

1910. 

25 

44.677 

28.159,854 

1911. 

27 

38.014 

30,890,450 


The number of mutual hail insurance societies remains stationary. 
The Tobacco Planters' Society of I^ot, which had 9,026 members and 
insured a crop of 2,628,500 kilogrammes, is now dissolved; a local 
mutual society of the Alpes-Maritimes is also dissolved. On the other 
hand, a departmental society has also been founded in Creuse, a communal 
society in Haute-Vienne, and a cantonal society in the same department. 
To sum up there are 27 hail insurance societies, 9 tobacco planters', 8 de¬ 
partmental, 3 arrondissement, 4 cantonal, 3 communal. 

The 27 mutual hail insurance societies now existing are distributed 
among the departments as follows: 
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Departments 

Number 

of 

Societies 

Number 

of 

Members 

li 

Approximate 

't 

Value of Crops ' 

Assured j! 

II 

!; 

Ain {Uvo arroiidissemciitb). 

1 

794 

1' 

1.605,570 !i 

Alpus Maritimcs (communal). 

I 

105 

180,000 *! 

Ardciinfs (dcpjutmental) . 

I 

498 

i' 

970,000 M 

Arri^ge (cantonal . 

I 

65 

1 

45,000 j 

Aube (dejjartmental). 

1 

400 

962,600 

Corr^e (toljacco planters*). 

I 

~ 

83.455 ! 

Cdte-d’Or (cantonal). 

1 


91,580 il 

Creuse (departmctal .. 

1 

901 

0, i! 

1,040,186 1 

Dordogne (tobacco planters’). 

I 

10,360 

4,260,000 Ij 

Gironde (tobacco planters’) . 

I 

4,426 

3,320,000 Ij 

I^andcs (i communal, i tobacco planters’) . 

2 

271 

172,872 |i 

Iy(jt-et-(.'faronne (tobacco-planters’) .... 

I 

6,036 

'i 

4,249,180 i| 

Marne (departmental). 

I 

5.700 

3.500,000 j 

Marne (Haute-) (deixirtmental) . 

I 

38^ 

244*795 

Meurthe-et-Mosclle (tobacco planters’) . . 

I 

600 

208,500 1 

Meuse (de]>i\rtmental) . 

I 

2,883 

3 » 045 »i 45 j 

Nord (tolxicco pLaiiters’). 

I 

455 

1.154*752 

Pyrenees (Haute.s-) (tobacco planters’) . . . 

I 

354 

115,000 

Saono (Haute) (tobacco planters’). 

I 

1.339 

431*102 

Sevres (Deux) (arrondisseinent society) . . 

I 

190 

348*253 

Somme (departmental) . 

I 

i »743 

3*378,580 

Vienne (Haute) (communal). 

X 

105 

70,390 

Vienne (Haute) (cantonal). 

I 

29 

24*340 

Vosges (arrondissenicnt) . 

I 

92 

160,000 

Youne (cantonal) . 

I 

15 

140,000 

Seine (region of Paris). 

1 

100 

1,079,150 

Total. 

27 

38,014 

30,890,450 
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§ 7. Mutual Insurance Societies against Accidents in Agricultural I^abour, 

These societies undertake risks of accidents in agricultural labour 
with the exception of those occasioned by machined. 

The number of mutual accident insurance societies, which on Decem¬ 
ber 31st., 1910 was 7, has been increased by 28 new societies founded in 
1911 in the department of Indre-et-Loire. These 28 societies are reinsured 
in a departmental society. 

Such is the present situation of the agricultufal mutual insurance 
societies. In concluding this report, the Minister of Agriculture explains 
the progress made, as follows: " This progress is chiefly due to education 
which makes daily advance among the rural population who are gradually 
being gained to the principle of solidarity; it is undeniably the result of 
the active and enUghtened propaganda carried on by the professors of agri¬ 
culture even in the remotest districts of the country: it proves the efficacy 
of the important sacrifices the Treasury imposes on itself from year to year 
in order to encourage the peasants to insure each other mutually against 
risks to which they are exposed at any instant of their daily life.*' 




IIVSUJRA.1VOB 


JAPAN. 


CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Official Statistics of Fires in Japan.<*> 


The Insurance Office of the Commercial Department of the Japanese 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce has prepared a very careful statist¬ 
ical return of fires in Japan in the five years 1903-1907 (inclusive). These 
official statistics, published by the Fire Insurance Institute (2), acquire 
special interest from the fact of their affording not only a safe basis for the 
calculation of the insurance premiums of the companies working in Japan, 
but also a means of comparing the frequency, the gravity and the causes 
of fires in Japan and in the other countries for which such statistics have 
been collected. 

We think it, however, well to reproduce the few words of the intro¬ 
duction to the publication and a general summary of the statistics contained 
in this interesting work. The report declares that 

Up to the present there have been no complete fire insurance stat¬ 
istics in Japan, capable of serving as a basis for the calculation of insurance 
premiums. The insurance office, however, collected, in succession, between 
1893 and 1902, certain statistics, not absolutely exact, of the fires in the 


(1) StiUistieg of Fires in the Five Years igos^igoy (in Japanese). 

(2) Institute with headquarters in Tokio, to the formation of whidi the various fire in¬ 
surance societies contributed, for the study of matters of general interest and for transaction 
of business between the societies themselves. 
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ten years, and, in order to be able to issue publications in relation to the 
fire insurance institute, began in 1908 a careful collection of statistical 
material, a collection that very often occasioned no small difficulty to the 
local authorities concerned. At the end of last year (1911) it was at last 
possible to rearrange part of this material and compile the returns for the 
period 1903-1907, which, published in the present volume, will afford 
those concerned secure and important data for reference.*' 

For the sake of greater brevity in the three following tables we have 
grouped together the data for the five years 1903-1907, only for the three 
provinces of Hakkaido, Tokio and Osaka. In choosing these three provin¬ 
ces account has been taken of the fact that the various divisions of the 
Empire vary very much as regards the frequency of fires in consequence 
of the very great differences in climate, occupation and progress 
of the inhabitants, seismic comlitions, etc. 

Of all the Japanese provinces, Hokkaido has the highest percentage : 
this is probably due to the cold which is very severe the greater part of 
the year, and naturally calls for a more extensive system of heating. 
And it is enough to remember the often primitive systems employed 
by the poorer Japanese in warming their wooden houses, to understand 
how much danger is involved in these rudimentary systems. Earthquakes 
have also often been the incidental cause of large fires. 

We have also reproduced the statistics for the provinces of Tokio and 
Osaka, which, as they include the most important cities of Japan and are 
the centres of the greatest commercial and industrial development, may 
furnish a basis for comparison with the statistics of fires in the large 
cities of the West. 
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Province of Hokkaido. 


' ... ■■ '‘-T 

1 


- 





1903 

1904 

1903 

i 9 of> 

1907 

Total Number of Houses . . 

208425 

213,211 

224.338 

239,209 

256.139 

Niunbcr of Disasters . . , 

912 

855 

935 

1 

1,064 

948 

Number of Houses Damaged 

2.735 


1 

2,009 

3.195 

11.254 

by b'irc. 






Area (in tsubo ) (i) to which 





214,228.82 

the Fire Extejided .... 

47,648.00 

66 , 6 so . y 6 

38,424.00 

67,460.32 

of Houses Damaged . . 

13.122 

15-093 

8955 

13-357 

43937 

Average Number of Houses 





11.871 

Damaged by each Fire . . 

2.999 

3763 

2.149 

3«>3 

Average Area (in tsubo ) to 






which the Fire Extended 
in each case . 

1 

i 17422 

20.712 

19.126 

21.114 

19.036 

/ Negligence . . 

800 

795 

874 

1,012 

897 

Causes i t- i 

- ; Fraud , . . . 

of the < 

59 

33 

35 

32 

33 

Fire i 






f Eightning and 





18 

\ other Causes . 

53 

27 

26 

20 

/ with Disastrous 





182 

Number 1 Consequences. 
of Fires j 

225 

175 

193 

249 


^ without do. do. 

687 

680 

742 

815 

766 

(i) X tsubo — 3.3058 sq« metres. 






7 
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Province of Tokyo. 



1903 

X904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Total number of Houses . . 

567.898 

(1)556.470 

610,744 

637.543 

666,694 

Number of Disasters .... 

836 

874 

1,054 

908 

1,003 

Number of Houses Damaged 





1 

by Fire. 

1,721 

1.558 

1,885 

2.825 

2.652! 

Area (in tsubo ) to which the 






Fire Extended . 

23,584.00 

22,654.00 

18.096.00 

37,788.00 

34,606.00 

®/oo Houses Damaged . . 

! Average number of Houses 

3030 

2.800 

3.086 

4431 

3-978 

i Damaged by each Fire . 

1 

2.059 

• 1783 

1,788 

3.111 

2.652 

1 

1 Average Area (in tsubo ) to 
j wiiicli the Fire Extended 






! ill each case . 

13704 

14-540 

9.600 

13-730 

i 3 - 049 j 

j / Negligence . 

592 

615 

658 

685 

I 

732 

i 

1 Causes of 1 Fraud . . , . 

150 

137 

305 

98 

1 

no 

1 the Fire \ 

1 f Eightniug and 






\ other Causes . 

94 

122 

91 

125 

152 

with Disastrous 






Number ) consequences. 

109 

130 

150 

160 

183 

of Fires \ 






' without do. do. 

727 

744 

904 

748 

820 


(i) This decrease In the number of honset is due to the fact that, for the quarter Kyobashi 
at Tokyo, in the earlier yean the calculatioa was made In accordance with the census register, 
while from 1904 the results of the laboum of the sanitary commission have been ntilfsed. 

.- - .-- - -.-.- -.-. - -- - 
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Province of Osaka. 



From these tables we see clearly the immense difference in frequency 
and in gravity of the fires, a difference which keeps down the general 
average per thousand of houses damaged by fire in the whole country. 
It was, as we shall see hereafter, as low as 4.416 for the three peiods of 
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five years from 1893 to 1907, notwithstanding that, for example, in the 
province of Hokkaid6, in 1907 the average per thousand rose to the enorm¬ 
ous figure of 43.937. This was due to the extensive fire that devastated 
Hakodate in that year. In that city alone, which had only 23,200 
houses, in the nine fires that broke out in that year, 8,989 houses 
(368.27 %o) were destroyed in a total area of 168,125 tsuho (ha. 56.49). 

The following table gives us an opportunity of noting how, the very 
great differences in the component parts, is compensated for in the general 
average for the period and the various localities, so as altogether not to 
give a result very different from that of the European States (i). 



Compaxative Statistics 

t 



live Years X903-X907 

Five Yeaxs X90S-X907 

reality 

Total Number 
of Houses 
at the 
Beginning 
of 

Each Year 

Total 

Number 

of Houses 
Damaged 
by Fire 


Total Number 
of Houses 
at the 
Beginning 
of 

Each Year 

Total 
Number 
of Houses 
Damaged 
by Fire 

1 

•/«. 

Hokkaidd. 

1,141,322 

22,411 

19-636 

2,737*540 

47*702 

17-425, 

Tokyo (citv). 

2.393.306 

7 »I 97 

3.007 

5.507.256 

22,482 

4.082 i 

Tokyo (Province) , , . 

3 »o 39,349 

10,641 

3501 

7.174.368 

38.578 

5-377 1 

Osaka (city). 

868,651 


1.624 

2.256.491 

3,394 

1504 

Osaka (Province) . . . 

1,686,068 

2,409 

1.429 

4.643.343 

5*923 

T.276 

Average and total in 
the whole of Japan . 

45 .i 55 » 5 i 5 

173.198 


125,581.823 

520,707 

4.T46 


(i) Cfr. Bulletin of Economic and Social InieUit^ence, ApriJ, 1912, pp. 77 seqq. 





















SWITZERLAND. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Proposals of the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat with regard 
to Accident Insurance. 


In the April number of our Bulletin, page I2I, in dealing with the new 
federal law on sickness and accident insurance, we said that this law created 
a system of compulsory insurance for certain classes of undertakings in¬ 
dicated in it. On the contrary, the law considers that the system of volunt¬ 
ary insurance is more suitable for agriculture, and has entrusted the Fed¬ 
eral Assembly with the duty of fixing the conditions for this insurance. 
The law only declares that every person of at least fourteen years of age, 
for whom insurance is not compulsory, may apply to be insured in the 
National Institute provided he have his domicile in Switzerland. Aid, 
as purely voluntary insurance implies a sacrifice, and an individual effort 
on the part of the person insured, and, consequently, deserves to be en 
couraged, the law declares that the Confederation shall contribute an 
annual amount of an eighth of the total premium (that is, for professional 
and non-professional accident insurance) for each person volimtarily in¬ 
sured whose income does not exceed three thousand francs. Finally, 
the law adds that the Federal Asembly shall take accoimt of the special 
circumstances of agriculture and the other professions admitted to this 
insurance, principally in relation to notification and declaration of accid¬ 
ents, prevention of same, benefits assured and calculation of premiums. 
The National Insurance Institute of Uuceme must submit the necessary 
proposals to the Federal Council. 

The Swiss Peasants' Secretariat had already, in 1907, prepared a 
scheme of organization of insurance against agricultural accidents, the prin¬ 
cipal details of which we gave in the article above referred to. However, 
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in the last few months, considering that the law of April 4th. lias not only 
modified the principles on which the scheme was based, but also raised 
many new and important questions, the association has thought it well 
to amend its original scheme in relation to the new law and again to state 
the desires and requirements of Swiss farmers in regard to the approaching 
organization of accident insurance. 

In preparing the bill for this insurance, the Federal Council will have 
to take account of the desires expressed by this important agricultural 
association, and, as they have been recently published (i) by the Manager 
of the Association, Dr. Ernest Eaur, we think it advisable here to mention 
the proposals which appear to us most important.' 

(a) The first question dealt with by the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat 
is that of the persons insured, and of fixing precise limits between agriculture 
and industries subject to compulsory insurance, on the one hand, and agri¬ 
culture and those subject to the various kinds of voluntary insurance, on 
the other. The law, as we know, imposed compulsory insurance on the 
same classes of undertaking as were before under the regime of civil lia¬ 
bility, that is to say, undertakings in which machines were most in use 
and the life of the labourer was exposed to the greatest risk. But there 
are undertakings of an intermediate character, between industrial under¬ 
takings considered by law as subject to compulsory insurance and agri¬ 
cultural undertakings exempt from' the obligation; as, for example, a 
small brewery on a farm, transport business, gravel quarrying, etc. It 
is evident that doubts and difficulties may arise in the matter. For 
their settlement, the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat makes the following 
proposals: 

(1) “ Insurance shallnot be compulsory for persons engaged in farm 
work when machine motor force is used on the farm or when it is in connec¬ 
tion with an industrial undertaking for which insurance is compulsory. 
Employees on a farm engaged in accessory business for which insurance 
is compulsory must be insured by this business for the time they work in 
it". This latter provision will be understood when it is remembered that, 
very often, when agricultural work is performed in connection with an 
industrial undertaking for which insurance is compulsory (as for example 
a transport business hiring out its vehicles or draught animals), it is 
necessary to have recourse to the assistance of the farm labourers. 

(2) “ In undertakings which are both concerned with agriculture 
and transport, the employees or labourers principally occupied with trans¬ 
port for outsiders must be insured. Farm labourers incidentally engaged 
in transport work shall not be subject to this obligation." 


pt) FttbUcations of Swiss Pas»nta’ Secretariat, No. 43. Berne, Wyss, 1912. 
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(3) “ As transport businesses are to be considered such businesses 
as keep draught animals and transport material with the intention of 
devoting themselves exclusively or principally to professional transport 
for outsiders, for remuneration 

It is more difficult to distinguish between agriculture and the other 
groups of professions for which insurance is voluntary. According to the 
report on the scheme we are examining, the characteristic of agricnltiire 
is not so much the utilisation of the soil as of vegetable and animal germs." 
But agriculture must be distinguished from forestry, in which the risk 
of accidents is far greater. A forestry undertaking in connection with a 
farm must only come under the law on agricultural accidents when the 
area of the forest is not more than ten hectares, or, in case of farms with 
more than ten hectares of forest, when the forest area is not greater than 
that under cultivation properly so called. With regard to the accessory 
undertakings in connection with agriculture, the Swiss Peasants' Secre¬ 
tariat proposes to adn\it them freely to the enjoyment of the benefits 
of the law; it also considers that the following should be insured against 
agricultural accidents : (i) masters and employees in undertakings, who, 
with the object of gain, devote themselves to farming domestic animals 
or to the cultivation of the usual plants ; (2) the staff of schools and estab¬ 
lishments to which a farm is attached ; (3) the administrative staff of the 
agricultural syndicates and co-operative societies for production, purchase 
or sale ; (4) the staff of dairies and cheese factories ; (5) the judges and 
staff of agricultural shows. Forestry and horticulture, winemaking, 
distillation, dairying, cheesemaking, trade in cattle and the produce of the 
soil, and housekeeping shall be considered as branches of agriculture, if 
carried on in connection with a farm. 

The working of the sub soil of an estate for quarrying gravel or for the 
exploitation of rock, etc., shall only be considered as in connection with 
the farm when these quarries or gravel pits are worked by the staff and with 
the animals of the farm either as their principal or secondary occupation. 

(6) With regard to the object of the insurance, the Swiss Peasants' 
Secretariat, taking into consideration the fiuidamental principles of the 
law on compulsory insurance, proposes that even voluntary agricultural 
insurance shall not concern itself only with accidents befalling the person 
insured in the exercise of his profession, but extend also to non-professional 
accidents, in so far as they are the cause of sickness, invalidity or death. 

(c) The calculation of premiums and benefits assured had already 
been the object of a study on the part of the Federal Department of In¬ 
dustry in 1900 when the first bill on compulsory insurance of both industrial 
and agricultural accidents was presented. The Swiss Peasants' Secre¬ 
tariat generally utilised the calculations made in the bill; however, consid¬ 
ering that the benefits therein established were a little inferior to those 
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offered by the new law, it would increase the premiums lo %. As we have 
already said, every year the Confederation pays an eighth of the total 
premium for each person insured. The Swiss Peasants* Union had asked 
on the contrary, that the subvention be fixed at 6 francs per person insured, 
considering that the eighth contemplated in the law was not enough for 
farm workers exposed to more serious risks and obliged in consequence 
to pay higher premiums, but this desire was not realised in the law. In 
any case, the report we are considering admits that if the allowances 
corresponding to the premiums calculated are not always sufficient for the 
maintenance of a labourer, victim of an accident, they will be a very appre¬ 
ciable help. The farm workers insured might be divided into four classes: 

(a) in the first, the employer or the party insured would pay a prem¬ 
ium of 7.20 frs. per ann. (0.60 frs. per month). The benefits would be 
the same as for compulsory insurance, but instead of being calculated as 
percentages of the wages, they may be fixed as follows: (i) an unemploy¬ 
ment allowance of 50 centimes per day ; (2) in ci^e of absolute incapacity 
for work, a pension of 10 francs per month; (3) in case of death, a total 
maximum pension of 8 francs to the survivors, 5 francs for the widow, 5 
francs for the widower if incapable of work, 2.50 frs. per child, 3 frs. per or¬ 
phan, 3 frs. to be divided among parents or grand parents, brothers and 
sisters. 

(P) in the second class, the annual premium would be 12.60 frs. (or 
1.05 per month). The unemployment compensation and pensions would 
be double those in the first class. 

(y) in the third class, the annual premium would be 18 frs. (or 1.50 
fr. per month). The unemployment compensation and pensions would be 
three times what they are in the first class. 

(8) in the fourth class, the premiums and benefits, independently 
of the federal subvention, may be calculated on the principle of compul¬ 
sory insurance as percentage of wages. The pensions of the first three 
classes will be increased, if the financial position permits of it. If the 
premiums are not enough to pay the above pensions, they shall be 
increased in proportion. 

((i) With regard to insurance of day labourers, the Swiss Peasants’ 
Secretariat proposes the establishment of total compensation. According 
to this system, the farmer will not be obliged to advise the Insurance In¬ 
stitute of every change in his staff and keep a special register for day lab¬ 
ourers. The premiums should be based on the greater or less area of the 
estate; their amount may afterwards be fixed by the National Institute. 
The National Institute would then, on pa3mient of a total amount, insure 
the foreign day labourers and other employees temporarily engaged in farm 
work. This insurance would be against accidents of every kind (profess¬ 
ional ^nd non-professional) that may befal the persons insured in the serv- 
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ice of the farmer. The premiums must be paid by the farmer and shall 
be calculated as total premiums. The Swiss Peasants' Secretariat, in its 
well known enquiry into the ** returns from Swiss Agriculture/' calculated 
the average number of days that the work of auxiliary labourers lasts, 
according to the greater or less area of the estate, and in accordance with 
the results of that enquiry, it considers that on holdings of less than a 
hectare the average term of employment of day labourers is one month, 
in those of two and three hectares, two months, etc. So the insurance 
premiums for labourers would be graduated as follows : 

Holding of less than i hectare : i monthly premium of the class in question 

(that is 0.60, 1.05, 
1.50, etc.). 


Holding of from 

2 

to 3.9 beet. 

2 monthly premitmis 

ij >1 

3 

.. 4-9 » 

0 »» > > 

i> >f t) 

5 

„ 9-9 .. 

t 

tt tt 

>1 )« 1 » 

10 

14-9 .. 

5 »» > > 

tj it 

18 

„ 19-9 .. 

6 

tt it it 

20 

29.9 .. 

7 *» >* 


For each additional ten hectares we may reckon an additional month 
of occupation of the labourers, and consequently may add another monthly 
premium of 0.60 fr., 1.05 fr., 1.50 fr., according to the class. 

Labourer on wage, bound by contract for a certain period, who do 
not work only as extra hands, must be insured individually ; further, 
when the employment of the extra hands is quite specially important, 
the National Institute has the right of asking for supplementary premiums 
or of extending the obligation of personal insurance to them. 

[e) With regard to the means for prevention of accidents, the Swiss 
Peasants' Secretariat remarks that it would be too miich to exact from the 
person voluntarily insured what the law demands from the compulsorily 
insured, that is, that in his undertakings, he should employ all the prevent¬ 
ive measures experience has shown the necessity of, the application of 
which are allowed by the circumstances and the advance of science. In 
fact there would be a danger of placing the master who volimtarily in¬ 
sures his workmen in a position of inferiority to the master who does not; 
it might be more efficacious, on the contrary, to urge the application of 
precautionary steps to be taken against accidents, to allow a reduction of 
premiums in the case of undertakings presenting lower risks, or to im- 
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pose higher premiums in the case of those least disposed to apply new 
precautionary measures. More especially those agricultural undertakings 
engaging to submit to all the preventive regulations established by 
the National Institute, or to any of them, should benefit by a reduction 
of premiums, up to 20 %. The premiums to be paid by farms where the 
risks are specially great may be increased up to 50 % of the average 
premium. 

(/) The regulation for compulsory insurance relating to the keeping 
of a list of work and payment cannot be applied to agriculture. As is justly 
observed in the report, information obtained from neighbours, from the 
communal council or the employees, provides a much more efficacious 
check than any register. The farmer’s work is not carried on in a closed 
building, but in the sight of everybody and, consequently, it is easy to 
control the accuracy of such information. In order, as far as possible, to 
free the policy holders from the formalities of registration, it is proposed 
that when the employer insures all his workmen, including the day labour¬ 
ers, he shall be dispensed from communicating to the National Institute 
every future change in his staff, except any increases or decreases in the 
number of those insured. 

(g) With regard to insurance of third parties or liability insurance, 
the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat considers that the National Institute should, 
for the account of the head of the farm, insure third parties against any 
accident occasioned by a slight fault of his, for the consequences of which 
he is legally liable. Persons employed on the farm in virtue of a labour 
contract, and members of his family living together with the farmer, 
must not be considered third parties. 

The National Institute shall undertake to pay the salary, the expenses 
and compensation fixed by mutual agreement or by the courts that the 
head of a farm insured against accidents to third parties has to pay to or 
for a third person in consequence of an accident due to a slight fault of his. 
The payments made by the National Institute may never exceed the amount 
the third person would receive if he had been compulsorily insured. If 
many persons are victims of one accident, the compensation the National 
Institute has to pay may never exceed an amount of 5,000 times the prem¬ 
ium paid by the head of the farm for insurance against accidents to third 
parties. 

Article 119 of the law formally declares that for liability insurance, 
a federal subsidy can only be granted by means of the law. The Swiss 
Peasants* Secretariat, convinced of the necessity of propagating this spe¬ 
cies of insurance among the rural classes, proposes to ask the Government 
soon to present a bill for the reduction of the premiums for this insurance 
and for enabling even small landholders to benefit by it. If the Confed¬ 
eration pays a subvention of 3 francs per farm.insured, the master's premitun 
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might be fixed at 60 centimes per hectare. For animals in enclosed 
grazing grounds in summer, when the area enclosed is not included in that 
insured, the farmer should pay a premium of three francs per bull, 30 cen¬ 
times per head of horned cattle,and 10 centimes per head of sheep or goats. 

As we see, the proposals of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat, which we 
have here briefly summarised, arc based on reasonable principles and 
evidently dictated by experience of practical farm life. We shall soon have 
the opportunity of seeing how they may be reconciled with the proposals 
of other groups of voluntarily insured persons and report what the National 
Insurance Institute of lyucerne shall decide on the matter. 
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GERMANY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Organisation of the Cadastre and Land 
Registers in Germany. 


Sources: 

ScHOLLMEYBR and Heymann ; H3rpotheken- und Gnmdbuchwesen {Mortgage and Land 
Registers) in the Handworterbuch der Staatawissenschaften, Bd. V., 1910. 

W. Harksen: Das preussische Kataster und sdne Verbindung mit dem Gnindbuch (The Pruss¬ 
ian Cadastre and its Relation to the Land Register), Dessau, 1896. 

Dr. Ad. Remy ; Das Hypothekenrecht fiir den I^andmann (Mortgage Law in relation to Agri¬ 
culture). Berlin, 1912. 

Fritz Berger; Was muss man voin Grundbuch- und Hypothekenrecht wissen ? (What is it 
necessary to know about Land and Mortgage Law ?). Berlin. 1900. 

G. Hansi ; Grundbesitz und Grundkredit nach Einfiihrung des Grundbuchs und der Gnmd- 
und Gebaiidesteuerbiicher in Preussen (Landed Property and Land Credit after the Intro¬ 
duction of the Land Register and the Registers of Taxes on Land and Buildings in Prussia). 
Berlin and l^eipzig. 

Dr. Max Hachenburo: Bdtrage zum HypoUxeken- imd Gnmdschuldrecht des Entwurfs 
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(Thi Law on Land Registration and Mortgage in the CivU Code). Stuttgart, 1905. 
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§ 1 . The Importance of a Good System of J^and I^aw. 


The basis of credit in the widest sense of the word is the knowledge 
of the material resources of an individual and the confidence that he is 
really ready to fulfil his obhgations. But as the good will of the debtor 
is only a subjective element, it is necessary, in addition, to have external 
or, in other words, legal means for recalling him to his duty and to assure 
ourselves that such steps are not taken in vain theye must be a means of 
proving clearly the amount of his assets. Consequently, in countries in 
which the law assists the creditor to prove the solvency of the debtor and 
to prosecute the negligent debtor, abuse of credit is rarer, and, on the other 
hand, thanks to the general and well founded confidence, persons worthy 
of credit obtain it readily on easy conditions. 

The utility of good legal institutions for the protection of the creditor 
is still more clearly striking for the borrower in case of loans on security 
and especially on mortgage security. When a capitalist may ascertain 
incontestably that a person possesses landed property, when he knows the 
situation, the area, the nature of the soil, the yield of the land and the bur¬ 
dens on it and is sure that, in case,of non-payment, the law guarantees 
him the capital he has advanced by means of an execution on the property 
neither complicated nor costly, he will not hesitate to lend his money on 
mortgage of the real estate, and will even prefer — as is the case in all 
countries where there is a good system of land and mortgage legislation — 
safe mortgages to any other investment. Without a good system of mort- 
gage legislation and a real possibility for carrying it out, there is no good land 
credit (i). 

In preceding articles we have seen the development of land credit 
and above all of rural land credit in Germany. We shall now see to what 
degree this development has been prepared and facilitated by the land and 
mortgage legislation. Such legislation had first of all to establish the sit¬ 
uation, the area and the nature of the various real estate properties of Ger¬ 
many, by the institution of the various cadastres, and then to show in public 
registers all the rights (ownership, mortgages, servitudes, etc.) over each 
of these properties, which was done by means of the laws on land and mort¬ 
gage registers. 


(i) Cf. with regard to this the introduction to the article: ** The Establiahment of the 
Cadastre and the Organization of I<and and Mortgage Registers in Denmark,” Bulletin of Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Intelligence, No. for June, 19x2, p. iis* 
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§ 2 . The Orianiaation of the Prnaaian Cadastre, 


In order to give an idea of the present state of the organization of the 
cadastre in Germany, where, in some States it was established in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, it will be enough to give a detailed de¬ 
scription of the Prussian cadastre. The cadastre was established in the 
Rhenish Provinces and Westphalia between 1818 and 1835, and about 
1840, in the 7 (then 6) ancient Eastern provinces between 1861 and 1865, 
and in the territories acquired in 1866, between 1868 and 1878. 

The land had to be entirely surveyed in the case of the Rhenish 
Provinces and Westphalia (with plans on the scale of i in 5,000), while 
in the Eastern Provinces, 15.7 % only of the area had to be again surveyed, 
as, for the rest, there were already plans sufficiently accurate to be utilised 
immediately for the cadastre. 

The survey for the new provinces acquired in 1866 was carried out on 
the basis of the old plans of the various States annexed. In many of these 
provinces, as, for example, in Hesse Nassau and Hanover, the existing 
cadastres could be utilised, so that new cadastral operations were only necess¬ 
ary for */5 ths.'of the area. Elsewhere, on the contrary, as in Schleswig- 
Holstein, almost the whole of the territory ( had to be surveyed. 

As most of this surveying was done and most of the plans made in 
this way principally with a view to the land tax and often for the require¬ 
ments of the Army staff, these cadastres, called land tax cadastres, had to 
be revised, when, in 1872, they were made to correspond with the land regis¬ 
ters. Mortgages were registered in Prussia, after the publication of the 
Prussian Mortgage Code in 1783, in mortgage registers in which no accoimt 
was taken of the topographical situation, nor of the owner's right over the 
real estate. Only the law on purchase of landed property, etc., and the law 
on land registers, both of May 5th,, 1872, made the owner's right in the great¬ 
er part of the Kingdom depend on registration in the land register and es¬ 
tablished that the land tax {Grundsteuer) and buildings tax (Gebdude- 
steuer) registers were to serve as the basis for the new land registers. 
Thanks to these new legislative provisions, it could be clearly shown, 
in each case, who was the owner of a landed property, what was its situa¬ 
tion and the area of the land according to the plan, and what rights third 
persons had over it. 

Its importance being thus increased, the cadastre was completed 
and brought up to date in the next few 3rears. 

The Survey of the landed properties is now entrusted to the Central- 
Surveying Office, consisting of the chief of the Army Staff andof comxniss- 
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ioners of the various departments, whilst the cadastre itself is placed 
under the management of the Finance Department. Dependent on that 
Department there is, in each province, a provincial cadastral office {Katas- 
terbureau), with one or two cadastre inspectors at its head, and, as em¬ 
ployees, cadastre secretaries. Finally, the local authority is represented 
by cadastral bureaux {Katasteramter), which embrace one or more communes 
in their scope and employ cadastre inspectors and surveyors. 

The technical organization of the Prussian cadastre is now as follows: 
For survey purposes the whole Kingdom is divided into 40 systems of co¬ 
ordinates, serving as a basis for the trigonometrical survey, which covers 
the whole country with a network of triangles and polygons. 

By means of this S3rtem of lines, the central points of which are marked 
on the ground, the cadastral plans are established and corrected. 

They, in their turn, serve for the cadastre properly so called, that is, 
for the land tax cadastre, which, as we have seen, serves a variety of pur¬ 
poses. 

This cadastre is composed of 3 registers: {a) the landed estate register 
{Flurbuch), (b) that of the General list of holdings for the purposes of the 
land tax {{GrundsteuermutterroUe) and (c) the index {Artikelverzeichnis). 

These land registers are established separately for each commune or 
noble estate. They are in inmediate relation with the communal plan 
{Flurkarte) and must show, except in the case of the two older Western 
provinces : (i) the year of the change made in the form of the landed pro¬ 
perty ; (2) the number of the page of the communal map; (3) the number 
of the section of the map ; (4) the folio of the general list of ordinary land 
tax contributions ; (5) the title in the land register; (6) the names, surname 
and profession of the owner; (7) the place of his domicile ; (8) the situation 
of the property; (9) the kind of crops grown ; (10) the quality of the soil; 
{A) land subject to land tax : (ii) the area ; {12) the net revenue. (B) I^and 
exempt from land tax: (ii) the area; (12) the net revenue. (C) I^d for 
public use and consequently giving no revenue : (a) (15) land (roads, etc.); 
(b) (16) water (rivers, etc.). (D) (17) Poultry Yards. 

The general list of holdings for the purpose of the ordinary land tax 
{Grundsteuermutterolle) is also established separately for each commime 
and noble estate. It gives, in separate folios called Artikel, indications 
as to the area, the net revenue and the amount of land tax for the whole 
number of landed estates belonging to one and the same proprietor. Finally, 
the index of the folios only gives a concise summary. 

To sum up, the Prussian cadastre is a cadastre based on the estimated 
yield of the parcels of land. The parcel as numbered in the cadastre is 
the fundamental unit. The number of parcels possessed by one individual 
forms a ‘‘property." 
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All the originals of the cadastral documents, as well as the rough draft 
of the original plans, the plans of communes {Flurkarte), the estimates of 
area, the landed property registers {Flurbuch), the general lists of ordinary 
land tax contributions {Crundsteuermutterolle) etc., are preserved in the 
archives of the provincial administration. There are only deposited in 
the cadastral bureaux the final plans and the copies of the books in which 
changes are entered and which are checked every year with the original 
documents. Just as between the archives and the Cadastral Office, there 
are close relations between these latter and the offices that keep the land 
registers. In the same way, the land registers are corrected annually 
on the basis of communications from the cadastral office. 


§ 3 . The History of the l,and Registers in the Various States of Germany 
and the J^aw on German hand Registers* 


In contrast with Roman I^aw, which generally is the same for real and 
personal estate, German Taw very early presented the peculiarity of a quant¬ 
ity of special legal regulations in relation to landed property. If at first 
transfer and pledge of real estate had to be made similarly as in Roman Taw 
in public before the popular courts, at the beginning of the 13th. century 
we already find public registers. These were the predecessors of the mod¬ 
em mortgage and land registers. As legislation in this matter was very 
long left to the towns and the various States, it is not surprising that there 
was in Germany, up to the moment of the promulgation of the Imperial. 
Taw on Tand Registers of March 24th., 1897, a whole series of mortgage and 
land regsters, of which there still remain some traces even to-day, as we 
shall see hereafter. 

In respect to the principle of publicity, more or less pronoimced, of 
these registers, the law divided them into three groups, according to 
their systems: 

(1) The system of Inscription and Transcription. 

This system, which is also that of the French law, prevailed in the Ba¬ 
varian Palatinate, the Grand Duchy of Baden, Rhenish Hesse, and in the 
Principality of Birkenfeld (part of the Grand-Duchy of Oldenburg). Ac¬ 
cording to this system the rights of ownership and pledge rights, and priv¬ 
ileges must be registered, but these rights are not constituted by regis¬ 
tration. 

(2) The System of Mortgage Registers. 

This syTstem was in force in Prussia from 1783 to 1872, in Bavaria, 
Wilrttemberg, the Grand Duchies of Saze-Weimar, Meddenburg-Schweiin 
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and Mecklenburg-Strelitz (in these two countries only for noble estates) 
and in the Principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt up to 1897. Accord¬ 
ing to this system of mortgage registers, a mortgage cannot exist without 
being entered in the registers, whilst registration is not necessar3’^ to con¬ 
stitute right of ownership or of privileges. 

(3) The System of Land Registers was in use in Prussia (from 1872), 
in the Kingdom of Saxony, the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, in the Duchy 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the Duchies of Brunswick, Anhalt, and Saxe- 
Meiningen, in the Hessian Provinces of Upper Hesse and Starkenburg, 
in the Principalities of Schaumburg-Uippe, Lippe-Detmold, Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen and Reuss, in Hamburg, andUtibeck, and in the Grand 
Duchies of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz. The system 
consists in this, that all real rights connected with a certain property 
must be registered in the land registers and that these rights are constit¬ 
uted only by registration. 

To bring order into all this chaos of different institutions (in a part 
of Ratzeburg and at Bremen there were no such registers at all) was the 
important task of the Imperial law on I^and Registers of March 24th., 1897, 
which definitely adopted the third of the above systems, that is to say, 
that of the land registers. Whilst the Imperial Civil Code of 1896 includes 
the material land law, the new law codifies formal land law for the whole 
Empire though leaving a certain freedom to the special legislatures of the 
various States. It does not besides prescribe the immediate establishment 
of new land registers, but it admits the gradual transformation of the re¬ 
gisters for inscription and transcription and the mortgage registers into 
land registers. 


§ 4. TJie Authorities Entrusted with the Keeping of the Itund Registers. 


The new Imperial Law decrees that the land registers shall henceforth 
be kept by the Grundbuchdmter (Eand Offices). Free power is left to the 
States to organize these offices. As, before the promulgation of the law, 
the registers were entrusted to the courts or to the commvmal administra¬ 
tions, or, finally, as in Alsace lyorraine, to the mortgage registrars, financial 
authorities dependent on the Financial Administration, the usage has 
generally been maintained and the books have been left with the author¬ 
ities accustomed to keep them, with the exception, however, of the mort¬ 
gage registrars, whose office was abolished in 1900 in the countries 
mentioned. Thus, to-day, the land registers are entrusted in Prussia and 
most of the other States, to magistrates, as within their voluntary juris¬ 
diction, whilst in Wtirttemberg and the Grand Duchy of Baden it is the 
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communal notaries, and in Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Stielitz, 
the town officials who keep them. In other parts, as at Hamburg, there 
are independent mortgage offices. 

An important question, which was long discussed, was whether to en¬ 
trust these registers to magistrates or to persons of legal education or 
to mere employees of administrative character. It has now been decided 
almost ever5nvhere in favour of employees of legal character. In addition 
to the magistrates who keep the land registers, in Wiirttemberg and Baden 
the notaries and employees must also have had legal education, and the 
employees of the Hamburg mortgage offices, or at least some of them, 
are recruited among lawyers. 

There are two or three reasons for this preference in favour of lawyers. 
In the first place, the keepers of the registers must often be skilled in legal 
questions, for example, when it is a matter of judging if the person applying 
for registration is entitled to apply or whether such or such a right should 
be registered. Then, a simple employer, who has not sufficient legal know¬ 
ledge would have to have a very long service before he would be fitted for 
the manifold duties of the position. Every change in the staff would cause 
considerable risks and difficulties. And finally the contents of the books 
are of such a nature that indiscretions on the part of the keeper might 
considerably damage the interests of the landholders and of other persons. 
This is why it is preferable, although the Imperial Law does not make it 
compulsory, almost always to place these registers in the hands of legally 
qualified persons and State officials. 


§ 5. Preaent Organization of the hand Regiatera. 


The Imperial Law on land registers leaves the organization of these 
registers to the legal administration of the Confederated States. It, how¬ 
ever, insists that the books be kept according to districts, that the desig¬ 
nation of the lots of land be that of the official registers, in which the landed 
properties are enumerated by letters or figures, and the establishment 
of which is arranged by the federated State. According to the new Im¬ 
perial Law each lot of land must have a place (a special folio) in the land 
registers. When a landholder has many lots of land in the same district 
they may be registered in a single folio. These personal folios must not 
be allowed if they lead to any confusion. When there is any likelihood of 
confusion, a piece of land shall not be described in the books as dependent 
upon another, but a separate folio shall be assigned to it. When it is 
desired to impose a burden on a portion of a landed property, except in 
the case of real charges and servitudes, a special folio must be opened 
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For rights relating to the area, separate folios may be opened. This is 
compulsory when the rights are subject to a charge. Documents serving 
as basis for registration must be kept in the offices for keeping the land 
registers. 

Except for these general rules to which that of publicity is added, 
that is the obligation of allowing anyone who has a justifiable interest in 
the matter to consult the registers, the Governments have every liberty 
as to the organization of the land registers. However, the differences 
in organization are less than might be expected. 

Almost all the land registers in Germany are regulated according to 6 
principles (i) registration f (2) consent; (3) legality: (4) priority; (5) pub¬ 
licity and (6) speciality, though there are some exceptions to these. 

Most of the German land registers are based on the land tax regis¬ 
ters. Although, there is as we have seen, constant correspondence between 
the two kinds of register and the cadastre which supplies them with plans 
and accurate information, it is not, however, necessary that they should 
be established for the same districts. 

When a landed property is registered in the land registers, the commune 
and the district in which it is situated, its cadastral number, its plan, 
its area, the kind of cultivation to which it is subject, the land tax, the es¬ 
timated value, the amoimt for which it js insured against fire, and, at the 
request of the owner, or a person having rights over it, the real rights to 
which it is subject (right of pre-emption, servitudes etc.) must be shown. 

A distinction is generally made between “ personal " folias and “ real " 
folios in the land register, to which in Prussia there are also added folios 
of mixed character for the parcels {walzende GrundstUcke), 

Each folio includes several pages. Several folios are bound together 
in volumes. The folios of the land registers show divisions or headings 
and subdivisions separated by lines. The number of the headings varies 
in the different States from two to four. The first of these headings is 
the ‘‘title." In Prussia and the States tliat follow its laws in this matter 
(Hamburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Brunswick, Eippe-Detmold, Schaumburg- 
lyippe and Schwarzburg-Sondershausen) the number of the headings is 4 
(see Schedules), the last of which is reserved for mortgages and Grund- 
schidden. This system was also adopted in 1893 by Bavaria for its terri¬ 
tories on the right bank of the Rhine. In the Kingdom of Saxony, in Meck¬ 
lenburg and the Duchy of Anhalt, there are three headings in the registers, 
whilst in Wiirttemberg, Saxe-Weimar, the Principality of Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt and Mecklenburg-Strelitz (but in the latter country only for 
rural land), there are only two headings, one for the designation of the 
owner of the landed property, whilst the other shows the real burdens on 
the land. 
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Most of these countries still follow the same systems as before. Where, 
as in Hesse-Darmstadt, Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Meiningen, Hamburg, Wiirttem- 
berg and the Grand Duchy of Baden, two separate books were used for re¬ 
gistration of the rights of ownership and charges, these two books may 
continue in their ancient form and will be considered henceforth as form¬ 
ing together the “ land register.** 

The divisions, or, in the last mentioned countries, the books for regis¬ 
tering ownership and charges, are subdivided in principal and secondary 
columns. 

In Prussia the first division of the folios is headed Titelblatt. Here 
we find the name of the court where the land register is kept, the number 
of the volume and the folio and two columns, the first of which contains 
the list of the holdings constituting the property and the second the enum¬ 
eration of the secondary rights derived from the right of ownership over 
the land. 

The divisions 2, 3 and 4 contain the real matter of the land register. 

Division N0.2 in its first column shows the name of the present owner 
of the real estate, in the second, the title under which and the date on which 
he acquired right of ownership. When the land changes hands, the change 
gives occasion for a special deed entered into before the magistrate by the 
two parties (Auflassung ). In case of transfer through inheritance, the magis¬ 
trate may make the registration in accordance with a certificate of inherit¬ 
ance. In the third column, finally, entry is made of the purchase price, 
the estimated value of the estate and the amount for which it is insured. 

The third heading shows all the charges on the land, except mortgages, 
Grundschulden and debts contracted imder form of rent [Renseuschulden). 
This subdivision has eight columns ; the first for the number of the 
registration, the second for that of the real estate. The character and 
date of creation of the charge are shown in column 3, whilst columns 4-6 
give information as to later changes in these charges ; and columns 7 and 8 
show the cancellations. 

The fourth heading, which has the most importance for us, is that 
of pledge rights. It is reserved for mortgages, Grundschulden, and debts 
giving rise to payments as rent. Columns i and 2 of this page again show 
the numbers of the entry and of the real estate ; column 3 the amount to 
which the land is burdened ; column 4 the character and date of the pledge 
right; then columns 5 and 7 show changes made at a later date in this 
right and columns 9-11 the cancellations. 
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§ 6 . Vurioua Real Rights that may be entered in the I,and Register, 


In Germany the land registers are generally only intended for the re¬ 
gistration of real rights and of certain other rights limiting the exercise of 
the right of ownership, such as judicial and other notes, and the special 
legal institutions of the States, as, for example, the kind of entail, right 
of primogeniture, water rights and obligations. 

But the number of real rights that may be registered is also limited. 
Taking the Prussian land register as a basis, we may .divide the real rights 
that may be registered in three groups. These are (i) the right of owner¬ 
ship and the area to which it extends ; (2) servitudes, right of pre-emp¬ 
tion and real charges (Reallasten), and (3) pledge rights. 

(1) As regards the right of ownership and the area to which it extends, 
we have already said that it may give occasion for a folio in the land regis¬ 
ter. In Prussia this right is habitually described in detail under the second 
heading. 

(2) With regard to servitudes that may be entered in the land re¬ 
gister, the German law recognises : 

(a) servitude over land, that is the inalienable right possessed by 
a landholder to the enjoyment of a positive or negative servitude over 
another property. This servitude must be registered both in the folio of 
the dominant and of the servient tenement. 

(p) usufruct. This right, must be registered in the folio of the 
servient tenement. 

(7) limited personal servitude, that is the untransferable right of 
a person during his life to make use of the property of a third person in 
a definite and limited manner. The exercise of this right can only be trans¬ 
ferred when it has been agreed in advance that it can be. It is registered 
in the folio of the servient tenement. 

Right of Pre-emption must in every case be registered in the folio of 
the servient tenement. In case of such a right, attaching to the property, 
that is to say, if the person having right is not a person definitely named, 
but the owner of certain landed property, the right must then also be re¬ 
gistered in the folio of this latter tenement. 

Finally, with regard to real charges, that is to say, the right of a de¬ 
terminate person or the owner of a certain holding to the repeated use of 
another estate, may be in any case registered in the folio of the servient 
tenement, and, even, in the second case, in the folio of the dominant 
tenement. 

(3) Real Property Pledge Rights, The fundamental principle in the case 
of these real pledge rights is that each must have its definite rank and, 
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consequently, each burdens the real estate for a certain amount. When 
such right is extinguished and cancelled for any reason whatever, the other 
rights do not automatically take the place of the extinguished right, as is 
the case, for example, in French law, but they are transformed into a right 
peculiar to the German legal systems (Grundschuld), belonging to the pro¬ 
prietor himself. 

Thus, in Germany three real property pledge rights must be distin¬ 
guished, which may or must be registered in the folio of the servient tene¬ 
ment in the land register, or : 

(a) mortgage, of which we shall speak more at length ; 

(р) Grundschuld, that is the independent mortgage right, of 
which we have just spoken, and which may or may not originate in a 
credit. Since this burden (always expressed as a definite sum) on the land 
originates independently of it, it may also be possessed by the owner of the 
real property himself. The nature of this charge on land must also appear 
in the land register, which for its establishment only shows the date and the 
amount, whilst it must also show in the case of mortgage tht legal reason 
for which it is established. 

(с) a special form of this charge on land is the Rentenschuld (debt 
giving rise to rent). The Rentenschuld is independent (without indication 
of the reason for which it has been formed) of the real property and consists 
in the regular payment of rent. It is true that in the case of such a debt, 
the land register must also mention the capitalised value of this rent (called 
redemption amount). But the creditor cannot exact this amount and can 
only claim the regular payment of the rent. Redemption can only take 
place by agreement of the debtor, or, in case of deteriorations that may 
injure the creditor's rights by virtue of a judgment of the courts. 


§ 7. Various Forms of Mortgage and Mortgage Itaw. 


The real right which is of the greatest importance from the point of 
view of the owner of a real property, is, of course, mortgage, whilst the debt 
on land and the debt giving origin to rent, “ Rentenschuld ", play only a 
secondary part and only serve to complete the mortgage r^me in certain 
special cases. 

The German Mortgage I^aw, according to the provisions of the new 
Imperial Civil Code, habitually distinguishes three forms of this real pro¬ 
perty pledge right: 

(i) mortgage under form of bond or conventional mortgage with 
deed of. mortgage; 
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(2) mortgage merely entered in the land register, or conventional 
mortgage without deed ; 

- (3) mortgage given as security. 

1. The conventional mortgage passed under form of a bond, we may say 
is the most widespread form. Each mortgage bond must contain the same 
indications, the amount of the mortgage, the indication of the land mort¬ 
gaged, the signature and the stamp of the employee entrusted with the keep¬ 
ing of the land register. 

These particulars must be contained in the mortgage bond, under 
pain of its nullity. Lettres de gage issued by land credit institutions are also 
included under the head of mortgage bonds and are subject to the same 
rules. 

The reason for the passing of a mortgage bond is not entered in the 
land register. And the creditor does not acquire the mortgage imder 
form of bond (Hypothekenhrief) by the simple entry of the mortgage in the 
register, but there must be material transfer of the bond by the owner 
of the property. The creditor's right then depends on the possession of the 
mortgage bond. The mortgage can not be foreclosed or the rights it confers 
enforced, otherwise than by the presentation, before the keeper of the land 
register, of the bond and, if need be, of the various documents proving the 
right of succession of a new creditor.' 

To avoid any discrepancy between the register and the bond, the ofl 5 - 
cials keeping the register are obliged to note any new entry affecting the 
mortgage on the bond, affixing their signature and stamp. This provision 
is of practical importance in a case, for example, of partial repayment of 
the debt or change in the order of precedence. 

2. Mortgage entered only in the land register. 

A mortgage may either be immediately created under this form, or 
a mortgage passed with bond may be transformed later into one without 
bond. The advantage of this latter form is evidently its greater safety; 
ts disadvantage lies in the greater difficulty of transfer, as the mort¬ 
gage creditor's rights can only be transferred before the magistrate who has 
charge of the register. 

3. Mortgage Given as Security. 

In contrast with the conventional mortgage of which we have just 
spoken, this form of mortgage is not of great importance for land credit, 
whilst improvsmsnt sredit will oftm faquirs to ^vt racourst to it. Tot 
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the validity of such mortgage given as security, it is not enough for it to 
be entered in the land register, the creditor must also prove his claim against 
the debtor. The passing of a mortgage bond is excluded in this case. 
However, it is possible to convert a mortgage given as security into a con¬ 
ventional mortgage or vice versa. Three sub-classes of mortgage given 
as security may be distinguished (a) mortgage in favour of the holder 
of another title ; (6) maximum mortgage; and (c) mortgage on security 
for a definite debt. The first form will serve above all as a double guaran¬ 
tee for bills of exchange, etc.; the second as guarantee for credits for build¬ 
ings and farm leases; the third to guarantee loans of large amounts for 
rather short periods, like those made by the Raiffeisen Banks. 


§ 8 . Mntriea and Cancellationa in the I,and Register. 


When the law does not expressly prescribe otherwise, entries in the 
land book must only be made at the request of those concerned. Applic¬ 
ation must be made in person or through an expressly authorized notary. 
In any case the magistrate must register the date of appUcation. In the 
case of several applications, entries are made in order of date. The magis¬ 
trate is bound to make the entry requested, or, when these are reasons 
against it, to refuse the application, assigning his reasons. For each 
entry it is necessary to have the consent of the person whose rights are con¬ 
cerned, except when a judgment of the court takes the place of his consent. 
Similar consent is required for corrections in the registers. The transfer 
of a mortgage, of a Grundschuld, or of a debt giving rise to payment of 
rent, only needs the consent of the last creditor. On the contrary, for the 
cancellation of these three kinds of debt, the authorization of the owner 
of the property is also required. 

Consent to registration or cancellation must be given, either verb¬ 
ally before the magistrate keeping the register, or by public deed or deed 
certified by the public authorities. 

In the application for registration and in the consent thereto, the charge 
with its amount in German marks must always be shown. 

Every entry must be dated and signed by the official in charge. 
Cancellation of a right or of a limitation in the exercise of a right is effect¬ 
ed by means of the entry of a note of cancellation in the register. In 
Prussia, the entries cancelled are besides underlined in red ink (See Schedule). 

When several holdings serve as security for a single charge, this col- 
Itctive charge must bt entered in the folio of tack landed property. 
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§ 9 . Corrections in the l^and Register, and Appeals against the Decisions 
of the Magistrate Keeping the Boohs. 


As the absolute accuracy of the land register is to the interest both of 
the persons concerned and of the public, the law has attempted to give 
it a twofold guarantee. First of all, the employee is bound, when he has 
found that illegal entries have been made, to enter a protest in the regis¬ 
ter, ex officio. When a person interested, on the contrary, desires to protest 
against an entry, he must apply to the keeper of the register to correct 
the entry. If the employee considers the application well founded, he 
shall proceed to rectify it, or he must enter the protest in the register. If 
he refuse to take this latter step, the party interested may appeal to the 
court of the district to which the land register belongs. In the appeal other 
reasons may be included. Before deciding the case, the court may always 
order the keeper of the register to enter the protest. The court must 
communicate its decision to him with the reasons on which it is based. 
Against this decision appeal may be made to the court of appeal. 


§ xo. The J^and Registers as Basis of Mortgage 
and Real Mstate Statistics. 


It is evident that in addition to the cadastre and the land tax regis¬ 
ters, the land registers afford information indispensable for modem statis¬ 
tics. First of all, they affect all landed properties, except a few subject to 
the provisions of common law, and thus supply extremely valuable material 
for statistics of the distribution of landed estates. The compulsory in¬ 
dication of the estimated value for the land tax permits of a statistical es¬ 
timate of the landed estates, according to their value and their yield, 
whilst, finally, the indication of the burdens on land permits of the 
personal estate of the landowners being accurately ascertained, when a 
deduction has been made of their mortgage debts. 

It is tme that mortgage statistics based on land registers have also 
their disadvantages. Sometimes debts are repaid either in full orin part, 
without being cancelled, either through negligence on the part of the debtor, 
or in the case of successive instalments. In all such cases, the statistics 
based on the books show debts of the proprietor which really no longer 
exist. For this reason, the last Prussian census of 1902, which very hap¬ 
pily combines an estimate of mortgage debt with personal debt was based 
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on the answers to a list of questions made for the purposes of taxation 
and not on the land registers. Other difliculties arise from simultaneous 
mortgages being registered on several holdings and from the mortgages 
given as security. As to the first class, it will be difficult to show the pro¬ 
portion of the debt for each separate holding, whilst for mortgages given as 
security, the debt in a large number of cases must not be considered as a 
real mortgage charge. 

In spite of these defects, which will often only be eliminated or dimin¬ 
ished by means of more or less arbitrary calculations, it cannot be denied 
that the importance of the land registers is not as great for land credit as 
for land and mortgage statistics. 
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I l^aud Register, September 14 th., 1898 


MaglstfaU Keeper of Register 


After transcription from Vol. 11 , fol. 26 
enteted as forming part of no. i. N* i 
and 2. registered again in n« 3, Fe¬ 
bruary i8th., 1909. 

Keeper of Register 


Magkirate 
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Heading No. i 


Ownet 

Number 
of Holdings 

Haoner 

of Acquisition, Renunciation 

Purdiaie Price. 

Amount assured 

against Fire 

' I 

2 

3 

4 

The Farmer Goufray Wel¬ 
ker of Malken. 

1 

2 

1 

Registered at the date of 
establishment of this book, 
September I4th.^ 1898. 

Magistrate Keeper 

of the Register 

Transferred and registered 
February i8th,^ 1909. 

Magistrate Keeper 

of the Register 

Ad no. 3. 

Dwelling House and Out¬ 
houses insured, March 13 th., 
1911, for 14,300 Marks. 
Registered November loth. 

Mag^rate Keeper 

of the Register 

The Farmer Hermann Jahn- 
ke of Malken. 

3 

Transferred and registered 
May i*t., 1910. 

Magistrate Keeper 

of the Register 


Wife of Hermann Jahnke, as 
co-proprietor in Commun¬ 
ity of Property. 

3 

Registered in accordance 
with the certificate of the 
local magistrate of Crisburg, 
of April 26th., registered 
May 12th., 1910. 

Magistrate Keeper 

of the Register 
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Right of Domicile for Life in Favour of Charles Welcher of Mal- 


kenin conformity with the agreement entered into by the Owner 


of the Holding on April 27^., 1909. For Cancellation of Right, 


Proof of Death of the Party shall suffice. 


Magistrate 


Keaper of the Register 


The owner of the Malkcn estate, folio 14, shall always have 


right of passage over lot —. 

2 


Registered June 1910. 


MaglstraU 


Keeper of the Register' 
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Heading No. 3 


Registiatkn 

Numba 

Number 

of 

Burdened 

Amount 

in 

marks 1 pf. 

Mortgages, Debts on I,and, 

Debts giving rise to Payments as Rent 

I 

3 

S 

4 


Twenty two thousand Marks as I/)an at 5 % 
from July i»t., 1898, to be repaid at six 
months’ notice, registered in favour of the 
landholder, William Anger of Waizenaa, 
at date of the establishment of this re¬ 
gister. 

September 14th., 1898. 

MagistraU Keeper of the Register 

Five thousand Marks as I^oan at 5 % in¬ 
terest, from October i«t^ 1901, repayable 
at six months’ notice, to the merchant, 
Simon Ascher of Stettin, according to agree¬ 
ment with the proprietor, October 4th,, 1901, 
registered October 14th., 1901. 

Magistrate Keeper of the Register 

Mortgage on Security in favour of the Widow 
Adeline Kettner of Danzig for the amount 
due by agreement concluded before the 
Danzig Court on June 29th., 1910. Regis¬ 
tered in conformity with the above valid 
agreement, on July i4*^.» 1910. 

MagistraU Keeper of the Register 
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2 5,000 — 


I 20,000 


Five thousand Marks 
with interest reduced to 
4 ‘/i % from January 
12th., igo4 transferred 
to Frau Bertha Acker- 
mann of Oel. 

Registered January 24th., 
1904. 

MagistfcUe 

Keeper 

of the Register 

Twenty thousand Marks 
loan at 3%% and with 
%% per ann. Sink¬ 
ing l^ind registered in 
favour of the Prussian 
Central I^and Credit In¬ 
stitute. Conformably to 
agreement of June 8th., 
1910. 

Registered June 15th., 
X910. 

Magistrate 

Keeper 1 
of the Regjister 


Cancelled, March 
8th., 1911. 
Magistrate 

Keeper 

of the Register 
Cancelled May 

15th., 1910. 

Mogjlstfote 

Keeper 

of the Register 
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ARGENTINA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Value of Land and Rural Mortgages in Argentina in 1911 . 

Sources: 

E. I/AHiTTE : propriedad rural (Rural Landed Property). Buenos-Ayres, 1911. 

E. lAiUTTB: cuesUon Agraria. (The Agricultural Question). Ministerio de Agricultura 

Dir6cci6n de Estadistica y Economia Rural. Buenos Ayres. 

Eatadistica agricola 1910-1911. (Agricultural Statistics 1910*19x1) Buenos Ayres. 1911. 


$ I. New Sales of I^and and Value of l^and. 

We have had occasion several times to publish information on the 
situation of rural land credit in the Argentine Republic in the Bulletin 
of Economic and Social Intelligence, and even this year we have published 
a detailed study on the value of land and rural mortgages in the State, (x) 
However, we have received new communications on the subject for the 
year 1911. By way of supplement and to bring our previous work up to 
date, we reproduce below the figures communicated to us, with our com- 
ments. 

In 1911,11,149,253 hectares of land were sold in the Argentine Republic, 
representing a total amount of 873,043,342 frs. This is a large figure, 
never attained in the ten preceding years, 1902-1910, as appears from the 
following table. 


(x) See BuR. of Soon, and Soc. IntMi^nce, 1911, No. 8, p. 165. 
M M » » ,X9ia,No.4,p. 147. 

„ „ n M ,191a, No. 7, p. 97. 
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Area and Value of Land sold in Argentina between 1902 and 1910. 


Yean 

Area of I,and 
in 

sq. kms. 

Value 

of I.and Sold 
in fn. 

Avenge price 
per hectare 
frs. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1902. 

86,941 

381,289,271 

4396 

1903 . 

82,793 

366,514,623 

44.26 

1904 . 

114.383 

204,404,662 

17.71 

1905 . 

162,909 

520,571,729 

31-95 

1906. 

107,949 

452,430,673^ 

41.91 

1907 . 

66,169 

390,141,347 

53-54 

1908. 

72,869 

474.747.097 

65-15 

1909 . 

86,424 

581,923,980 

67-33 

1910. 

117.875 

600,976,316 

50.89 

19II. 

111,492 

873.043.342 

78.30 

Total . . . 

1,009,804 

4,846,043,040 

47-98 


It would seem, at first glance, that the average price per hectare decreased 
in certain years, for example in 1904, 1905, 1906 and in 1910. Yet, 
on comparing the five years' periods 1902-1906 and 1907-1911, we find the 
price of land has, on the contrary, very appreciably risen. 


Yean 

Area of I^and 

Sold. 

{Price of I«and 

Sold 

Average price 
per hectare 

Percentage 
of the 
preceding 
five years 

1902-1906 

554.975 sq. km 

1,925,210,958 lire 

34.69 lire 


I907-I9II 

454,829 sq. km 

2,920,832,082 „ 

64.24 „ 

185 


We see that there has been a remarkable rise in the price of land, 
amounting in the second five years to 85 per cent, of that of the first 
five years. 

If the average price of land [has fallen in certain years, it was 
an accident, due to new land, not cleared, and consequently uncultivated, 
at Mendoza, Salta, Chaco, Chubut, Pampa Centrale, etc., being placed 
on the market. And it is easy to understand that these lots were far 
inferior in value to those already cultivated, seeing that labour represents 
capital. This is the origin of that fall in prices which has its effect on the 
general figures of the statistical tables. This may be estimated by a glance 
at the following table, which gives the average prices of land per hectare,, 
per province and per territory, in the last ten years; 
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j Proviiices and Tmitorief 

Area 

in hectares 

Area 

of 

I.and Sold 
from 

xgortozgii 

(hectares) 

Value 

of 

Land Sold 

X902>i9ii 

(ftancs) 

Average 

price 

per hectare 

(francs) 

Buenos Aires. 

30,512,100 

1,1887,688 

1.757.308,879 

147.82 

Santa . 

13,138,200 

6,676,860 

513,438,277 

76.90. 

C6rdoba ....... 

17.334.900 

13,108,967 

944.107,767 

7583 

Enlre Rios. 

71575.400 

2,362,829 

193.601,654 

8193 

Corrientes. 

8,687.900 

1.479.375 

41,838,258 

21.51 

San lyuis. 

7,521,900 

4,820,004 

116,814,588 

24.23 1 

Santiago del Bstero . . 

14.348,400 

7 > 947.025 

101,906,229 

12.82 j 

Tucutn^. 

2,700,000 

672,707 

73.290,503 

108.94 

Mendosa. 

14,637.800 

23.165,684 

453.525.811 

19.57 

San Juan . 

9,809,600 

696,749 

24,179.787 

34-70 1 

Rioja. 

9,803,000 

1 i 394 i 772 

8,222,940 

581 

Catamarca. 

9 . 533 i 700 

119.778 

743.094 

6.20 

Salta. 

12,513,400 

2,879,860 

48,093.850 

16.70 

J«juy. 

3,814,700 

1,055.268 

20,468,329 

19-39 j' 

I 

TerritorUi : 





Biisiones., 

2,982,200 

1,071,212 

13.453,159 

12.55 

Formosa. 

10,725,800 

712,172 

8,158,348 

11.60 

Chaco. 

i 3 »^ 3»500 

1.703.441 

44.349.664 

26.03 t 

1 

Pampa Centrale .... 

14.590.700 

7.554.839 

277.911.806 

36.92 ; 

Menquen ...... 

10,500,000 

2,070,697 

21,582,442 

( 

10.42 i 

Rio Negro ...... 

20,675,000 

5,254,214 

92,847,625 

17.67 j 

Chubut . 

24.203,900 

1.177,408 

10.804,323 

9 26 i 

1 

Santa Crus. 

28,275,000 

2.514.237 

27.300,887 

10.85 j 

Tierra del Puego . . . 

2,149.900 

242,113 

1.821,380 

7.52 

1 ^ Andes. 

9,000,000 

422.550 

273.440 

0.64 

Total . .' , 

298,717,000 

100,980,449 

4,846,043.040 

47*99 
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There is therefore a great variation in the price of land from a minim¬ 
um of 0.64 frs. per hectare in the province of 1 /os Andes to a maximum 
•f 147.82 frs. in the province of Buenos-Ayres. In fact, there are, in 
modern Argentina, two principal opposing tendencies, counterbalancing 
each other, with regard to the value of lands as exrpressed in the statist¬ 
ics of sale, so that now one, now the other, tendency prevails in the balance 
of the economic forces in question. 

The first arises from the offer of new land by the State, in proportion 
as railways are built, at extremely low prices and on very favourable con¬ 
ditions as compared with the prices and conditions for the former estates 
already cultivated. 

The other, operating in a contrary sense, that is, the tendency to 
an appreciable rise in price of land sold in Argentina, arises from the sub¬ 
division of rural land. The general course of evolution of home colonisa¬ 
tion in Argentina has been, in recent years, as follows : first, speculators 
supported by the large mortgage institutions founded for the purpose, 
above all in France, Belgium and England, buy immense tracts of land 
cheap, so as to realise a profit rapidly, cultivating them on the most extens¬ 
ive method and employing only the minimum of hands absolutely necess¬ 
ary to obtain a few large harvests from the fertile virgin soil. As a con¬ 
sequence, the yield of the soil is appreciably diminished after a few years, 
so that the large farmers and speculators can no longer obtain the desired 
profit. They then prefer to subdivide and sell their land to colonists who 
can, by their labour and with a less extensive s3^tem of cultivation, obtain 
an income suflScient for the existence of their family, and the extinction 
of the comparatively heavy mortgage debt, which, in consequence of this 
system of colonisation, burdens rural land in Argentina. Meanwhile, 
the large farmers and capitalists look for new virgin soil, the extensive 
cultivation of which again promises them large profits, in order to sell it 
again, as before, at the opportune moment, and so on. This explains 
the serious fluctuations in price from year to year and from prpvuice to 
province, as well as the paradox that in certain provinces it even happens 
that the total area sold (in a certain period) exceeds the total area of the 
province. For example, the area sold in the province of Mendoza (see the 
preceding table) in the period 1901-1911 was 231,657 sq. knas., whilst 
the area of the province of Mendoza is ojily 146,378 sq. kms. 

This means that many farms were sold and resold several times in 
that period, and these interesting facts would be inexplicable without the 
commentary we have just given. 

Further, we shall give figures directly proving the inoreAsing subdi¬ 
vision of land in Argentina, as appears in the following table for the ten 
yesr« for the prpyiupe^ flf By^os Ayres, Santa FA Cordoba, 

Mendoza and Pampa Centrale. 
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Provinces and Territofies 

locrcate % of holdings of 

Decrease 

% 

of Holdiagi 

zo-35 

Hectares 

36-100 

Hectares 

zox-650 

Hectares 

651-3,500 

Hectares 

of 

over 3,500 

Hectares 

PfOvinc$s. 






Bueno8*Aires.. 

73 

47 

62 

24 

9 

8anta-F6. 

43 

89 

43 

102 

17 

Cordoba. 

39 

102 

67 

49 


Mendoca. 

164 

96 

53 



Territory, 






Pampa Centrale. 

— 

2,550 

593 




Although incomplete, this table shows the degree in which large landed 
property has been subdivided. In Pampa Centrale, for example, the num« 
ber of holdings of an area of over 2,500 hectares has decreased by 57 %, 
at the same time that the number of holdings of an area of between loi and 
650 hectares has increased in the enormous proportion of 2,550 %. Gen¬ 
erally there has been a large increase in the price of landed property in 
Ai^entina, which means that the effect of subdivision and of more intens¬ 
ive cultivation on the average value of rural land have prevailed over those 
of new sales in provinces still closed to colonisation properly so called. 

Another proof of this affirmation is found in the comparison between 
the value of the land in 1888 and to-day. 

In 1888, the Executive Authority established the alue of the pr»- 
priedad rah according to the prices realised in sales and the returns of the 
census of land holders. This value depends on the population of each 
province, the state of the roads, and the means of communication between 
the properties. 

Thus the value of the propriedad raiz was estimated at 1,031,754.969 
pesos, or 5.158.774.845 frs. In order to compare this with the present 
value of the propiedad raiz, M. E. Lahitte, General Manager of Rural 
Statistics and Economics, calculated the amount of all the land sold in 
1911 on the basis of the averse for 1907-1911, the figures for the tw» 
last years presenting too appreciable differences to provide a sufficient 
basis alone. 
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On reading the above table we see the very appreciable rise in price 
of land in the Republic, in the 23 years 1888-1911, to the degree that 
in the whole country, the price increased 219 % from 1888 to 1911. 

There is, however, an apparent difference between the figures in this 
table and the average price per hectare shown in the other tables. This 
is explained, as we have shown by the cheap sale of an area of new land 
far superior to that of the land already cultivated, that is of land not only 
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better cultivated but reaching prices on the market higher in proportion 
to its productiveness and its vicinity to urban centres. 


§ 2. Rural Mortgagea. 


The sales of land having increased in number and in amount, as we 
saw in the preceeding paragraph, there has been a parallel advance in rural 
mortgages, in consequence of the economic evolution traced above in out¬ 
line. In fact in the years preceding iqii, with the increasing price of land, 
the amount of mortgages generally also rose. We find the same pheno¬ 
menon in 1911, although the proportion of mortgages to the value of land 
is a little lower than in the previous year.: 


YeaiB 

Amoant 
of Land Sold 
in frs. 


1902-1906 

1,959.861,317 

1907 

390,141,347 

1908 

474,747,097 

1909 

581,923,980 

1910 

600,976,316 

roll 

« 73 . 043,342 

190?-1911 

4,846,043,039 


Amount 

Percentage 

of Rural 
Mortgages 
in frs. 

01 

Mortgages 
to the Value 
of Land 

730.S77.884 

37-29 

280,071,761 

74-09 ] 

300,899,196 

63-59/ M 

348.515.939 

59-89} S 

481,259,706 

80.07 1 

618,502,350 

70.83 ) 

!,759 ,i 26,836 

56-93 


Yet if we compare, the percentage for the two five years’ periods 
1902-1906 and 1907-1911, we see that it is 37.29 for the first period and 
69.31 for the second, which shows an increase of about 86 % in the mort¬ 
gages. 

An examination of the ten years’ period 1902-1911 shows that the 
amount of hectares sold was 100,980,449 and that of the hectares mort¬ 
gaged 66,522,805, which shows that the land mortgaged was 65.87 % of 
that sold. With regard to the amount of the mortgages (2,759,126,836 its.) 
we see that it is 56.93 % of the value of the land, which is, as we have 
seen, 4,846,043,039 frs. 

In 1911 the mortgage registers showed the total amount of 4,759 re¬ 
gistrations, and it is interesting to know that 60 %, that is to say 2,808 
mortgages burdened holdings of from i to 300 hectares. There is besides 
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a small increase on the percentage for 1910 and a decrease on that of 1909 
according to the following table : 

Proportion 


Years 

Mortgages 
on Holdings 
of over 

300 hectares 

MortgaM 
on HoldlngB 
of from I to 300 
hectares 

Total 

Mortgages 

of Mortgages 
on Holdings of from 
I to 3^0 hectares 
to the total Amount 

% 

1909 

2.350 

1.397 

3,747 

62 

1910 

3.609 

2,492 

6,101 

59 

I9II 

2,808 

1,848 

1.848 

60 


This does not indicate that the mortgage burdens on small holdings 
are heavier than on large. In any case, the mortgages on small holdings 
are only insignificant in comparison with those on large holdings. 

In fact, the amount of rural mortgages in 1911, distributed in four 
classes, was as follows: 


Amount 
of Mortgages 
(in frs.) 

Number 

Total Amount 
(frt.) 

Average Amount 
(in.) 

From 2,200 to 22,000 

2,060 

20,038,502 

9.727 

B 22,022 „ 110,000 

1.750 . 

97.567.347 

55.752 

» 110,002 „ 440,000 

725 

167,346,434 

230,822 

above 440,000 

224 

236,087,887 

1,053,962 

Total 

4,759 

321,040,170 

109,485 


The two foregoing tables show that mortgage credit in Argentina, 
while affecting equally small, large and medium landed property, now above 
all encourages large purchases and speculation, as we have explained in 
the first paragraph of this article. The large amoimts of capital invested 
show likewise that there is in Argentina a large demand for mortgage loans. 

However, it would be interesting to know the amount of the mort¬ 
gage debt in each province or territory, the term of the obligations, etc., 
with the object of understanding the r 61 e played by rural mortgage credit 
in the development of the national production, or, in other words, its 
idle in the economy and finances of the Argentine Republic. Unhappily, 
for the moment there are not the necessary data for the study, for we 
have no information on the cancellations of mortgages, etc. In connection 
with this, M. Lahitte mentions in his last report a very curious example, 
which we reproduce below: 

" Supposing that the mortgage debt dating from before the last three 
ytats ",period be cancelled and that of the three last years 1909-1911 
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stand, we have an amount of 1,449,800,000 frs., representing a little more 
than 9 % of the value of the land as previously calculated. 

Making the same calculation for the grain region farms (Buenos- 
Ayres, Santa Fe, Cordoba and Entre Rios) we have : 

Area of the four provinces.Hectares 66,560,600 

„ Mortgaged (16 %) . . .. ,, 11,084,896 

Value of Land . Francs 10,780,309,999 

„ „ Mortgages (9 14 %). „ 1,040,066,610 


These figures are only based on conjecture ; we cannot therefore 
arrive at accurate results from them. However, they let it be seen that the 
mortgages constituted annually, in spite of their enormous amount are not 
an extraordinary burden, even if the present debt amounts to the double 
of that thus calculated." 

Let us therefore wait for the more precise data on mortgage debt in 
the Argentine Republic, which, as appears from M. Lahitte's report, will 
be soon published. 

Let us conclude by again considering the rural loans made by the 
'* National Mortgage Bank." 

The r 61 e played by this Bank is the same as that of most of the large 
foreign land credit institutions, for it gives a decided preference to large 
operations for amounts exceeding 110,000 frs. For example, in the last 
five years 1907-1911 it granted rural loans for an amount of 279,801,346 
frs., representing nearly 14 %of the total mortgages registered in the whole 
Republic during that period. 

This amount advanced by the Bank is distributed in rural loans as 
follows : 


from 2,200 to 22,000 frs. 3-6 % 

„ 22,022 to 110,000 „.25.1 % 

„ 110,002 to 440,000 ..58.2% 

over 440,000 ..13.1 % 










GiEtia^jyTrc 


EGYPT. 

REGENT NEWS. 


The Five Feddans Law. — The scientific and economic press of Egypt 
are still keenly discussing this important law which will give the Egyptian 
fellah the advantages of the homestead institution(i). While acknowledg¬ 
ing the great advantages of this law the various writers are eager to pro¬ 
pose amendments and additions. 

Thus, the French Chamber of Commerce at Alexandria, which, it 
is understood, does not represent the farmers' but rather the capitalists' 
interests, points out that the new law in wishing to prevent the small 
landowner from delivering himself bound hand and foot into the power of 
inexorable money lenders, and to put a limit to usury, the ruin of the fann¬ 
ers, is making use of a two edged weapon ; by eliminating the only security 
the borrower can offer to the lender, it perhaps strikes a blow at usury, 
but certainly it damages the necessitous fellah who is, suddenly, deprived 
of the credit he requires. 

In spite of the crises in recent years, there are now in Egypt 1,243,157 
landowners who only possess five feddans each. Even if it be too much 
to say that all of them will henceforth be deprived of the credit they re¬ 
quire, it is still probable that a large number will be. More than any one 
else, the Egyptian farmer requires credit. In contrast to what occurs in 
other countries, the Egyptian peasant, who devotes the greater part of his 
energies to the cultivation of cotton, has to buy nearly everything he 
requires in the way of food and clothes, and even sometimes his livestock, 
seed and implements of labour. While waiting the moment when he will 
receive the reward of his labour he must have recourse to credit. 

It is now evident that, deprived of the power of mortgaging, the i>eas- 
ant loses the possibility of availing himself of the credit institutions, and 
will fall, in all probability, into the hands of usurers who will impose very 
burdensome conditions upon him. 

(i) See 'BuUdin of Economic and Social IntelHgencc, September, 19x2, p. 157. 

10 
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This criticism on the new law appears at a first glance to be justified. 
It is not to be doubted that if the Egyptian Government undertakes so 
gigantic a task as the protection of the fellah, it will not limit itself to merely 
decreeing that his property is undistrainable. It is evidently resolved 
to continue the course it has begun and to obtain for the peasants by means 
of State institutions, agricultural cornices and above all co-operative so¬ 
cieties, the credit it is depriving him of in another direction. As to the danger 
of usury, it might be answered that a credit, not usurious but ending in 
the dispossession of the debtor, is more dangerous than usurious credit, 
when the debtor’s x^roperty is protected by law against any attack 011 the 
part of the creditor. 

It has also been said that it has not been j)rovcd that small x^roi^erty 
in Egypt is in danger, as is supposed, that it is decreasing and that it is 
in urgent need of heli). According to these critics, statistics even clearly 
prove that small holdings show a constant tendency to multiply. There 
are now, as has been seen, in Egypt, 1,243,157 landowners not x^ossessiug 
more than five feddans, while in 1905 there were only a million. 

Henry Bergasse shows in his interesting article xmblished in the “ Bul¬ 
letin,*' that, according to the official figures, the total area of the small 
native farms has very considerably increased. It increased recently in 
twelve years (1898 to 1910) from 1,046,492 to 1,362,924 feddans, that is, 
by 316,432 feddans, or 25 %. The afea cultivated by national and foreign 
landowners increased in the same period from 5,022,259 to 5,463,789 01 
by 441,530 feddans ; which means that three quarters of the new holdings 
are small native farms. The middle sized farm, on the other hand, which 
will not benefit by the protection of the new law has not had the good 
fortune to attract the attention of the legislators, although it shows, in 
contrast to the small farm a constantly increasing tendency to diminish : 

Official statistics give the following figures : 


Average Native Farms (5 to 50 feddans). 



1898 

1910 

Decrease 

5 to 10 feddans 

562,080 

524,612 

— 37,468 

10 to 20 „ 

553,509 

497,508 

— 56,003 

20 to 30 „ 

301.135 

266,476 

— 34.659 

30 to 40 „ 

338,695 

309,384 

— 29,311 


1,755,419 

1.597,978 

—157,441 


Finally, as regards large native landed property, it has also decreased. 
It is true that the area of the large holdings increased from 1898 to 1910 
by 288,830 feddans, but more than 164,000 feddans of this represents an 
increase of land held by Europeans. 
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It is therefore, evident that of the three classes that of the small farm¬ 
er has the greatest vitality and resists best against foreign penetration, 
which, besides, has also been proved by the ofl&cial census of 1910 of the land 
possessed by foreigners in Egypt. 

According to these statistics, the total foreign holdings covered an area 
of 717,466 feddans. 

Large holdings 675,917 feddans 

Medium holdings 37*625 

Small holdings 3*924 

717,466 feddans 

From this it is seen that the soil of Egypt is passing more and more 
into the hands of Europeans. This applies almost exclusively to large 
and medium sized holdings, while the small holdings have been kept by 
the natives. The small foreign holdings have hardly increased by more than 
1,200 feddans in area in the course of the period under consideration. 

It seems at a first glance that medium and large landed property 
have much more need of legislative assistance, but when it is considered 
that it is just the small farmers who are almost entirely Egyptian, it is 
easy to understand that the law should begin its work of reform with that 
very numerous class, which, besides, as was very often seen, was generally 
taken advantage of and too often again could not even be sure of profiting 
by the fruits of its long and painful labour or whether they would not only 
serve to enrich the money lenders. It is evidently very desirable that in 
time some of these measures of protection, as that of declaring the house 
and draxight animals undistrainable, should be extended to medium sized 
holdings. But it must not be forgotten that Egypt is par excellence a 
comitry of small farming, a large kitchen garden, where the raison d'etre 
of small holdings is far more justifiable than that of medium and above all 
of large landed property, and that, in consequence, it deserves ampler pro¬ 
tection. The new Egyptian niral legislation is full of interest, because it 
is evidently only the beginning of a systematic agricultural policy, intended 
to fill the economic abyss still separating the Egyptian peasant from the 
urban population of the country. 

(Summarised from Lt MonUewr des ItUirUs tmUerisls aud the BulUtin (Alexandria) 
of September 7U1. and axat., 19x2). 
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CANADA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The New Canadian Grain Act. 

§ I. Introduction. 

The Canada Grain Act which became law on the loth day of April, 
1912, is a consolidation of the inspection and Sales Act and the Manitoba 
Grain Act, with important amendments and additions. The object of 
the Act is to perfect the system of government supervision and control of 
the grain trade and to do away with difficulties and grievances which had 
arisen under the former law. 

The substance of the Act is based largely on investigations which began 
in the year 1906. In that year a federal commission was appointed to look 
into all matters connected with the grain trade of Canada. After a thor¬ 
ough investigation of conditions the commission reported in October, 1907. 
They reported that the grade system was the most suitable for Canada 
and that it was to be preferred to the sample market. They were in favour 
of better supervision of elevators but against government ownership. 

In 1908 a conference was held before the Right Hon. Sir Richard 
Cartwright, then Minister of Trade and Commerce. The grain growers' 
and farmers' associations of the West, the carrying interests, the bankers, 
the grain and produce exchanges and the owners of private and corporate 
elevators were all represented at this Conference. The result was a volume 
of 160 pages of evidence and argument upon which the then existing grain 
laws were remodelled and strengthened. The present Act was introduced 
into the House of Commons of December 6th., igii, received its third reading 
on March nth., 1912, and became law by proclamation in the '"Canada 
Gazette " on April loth., 1912. 
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Canada possesses what is probably a more complex system for the in¬ 
spection, grading and sale of grain than any other country. This is made 
necessary by the distances on land and water over which the grain must be 
transported within the country, and by the system of canning the grain 
in bulk. 

It is the object of the grain law, in the first place, to give to the farmer 
as many facilities as possible for the easy sale of his grain, and aU possible 
security which shall ensure to him the whole price of the sale he has made. 
The farmer in the far west, for instance, can dispose of his grain in many 
ways. He can sell it to anybody without restriction. He can have his 
own car, in turn, at a siding or loading platform at his own station. He 
can then sell his car of grain to a track buyer who is hedged around with 
legal provisions to the end that he cannot defraitd the seller of the price 
he has agreed to pay, or he may consign his car to any elevator or consignee 
he wishes and the law protects him as to the grade on which he shall be paid. 
He may sell his grain direct to one of the numerous country elevators, 
and if he and the elevator man cannot agree on the grade and price, the 
grain, its identity preserved by means of sample, is inspected in Winnipeg, 
and the elevator man must pay according to the decision of the inspector. 
Or if he does not wish to sell his grain at once, he may store it at the flat 
warehouse, or, under certain conditions,, at the elevator and wait for a 
l^etter market. 

By the grading system in use in Canada the law establishes certain 
standards in accordance with which the grain is bought and sold from the 
time it leaves the farmers' waggon until it reaches its destination. The 
idea is to preserve, not the identity of the grain, but the identity of the grade 
from the starting point to the finish. It is possible, however, under the 
Act for a man to preserve the identity of his grain from its starting point 
until it gets to Europe if he wishes to do so. 

All grain coming from the West is inspected at Winnipeg by govern¬ 
ment inspectors and its grades fixed. After this sampling and grading 
it is sent on to the terminal elevators at Port Arthur and Fort William. 
There, it is unloaded from the car to the elevator, weighed and placed 
into its proper bins under the supervision of government ofiicials. The 
government ofi&cial also supervises the shipment of the grain out of the 
elevator and inspects it as it passes on its way to the car or lake vessel, 
to see that the grade of grain which has entered at one side of the elevator 
comes out at the shipping side, and that there is no deterioration. If the 
grain is for Europe it is under supervision imtil it reaches the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The problem of transportation of grain from Western Canada has 
hitherto been one of the main troubles in connection with the trade. The 
production is greater than the capacity for transport. Hitherto the Ca- 
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nadian Pacific Railway has practically been the only avenue of exit to 
the east, but the completion in the near future, of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and Canadian Northern lines will greatly increase the grain carrying fac¬ 
ilities of the country. In the section of the Act concerning the application 
for and distribution of cars, every precaution has been taken to insure 
the farmer against unfair discrimination on the part of the railways. Every¬ 
thing must be done to make the best use of present facilities. 

Perhaps the most important innovation in the Act is the section which 
gives the government the power to construct or acquire terminal elevators. 
The government ownership of terminal elevators has long been demanderl 
by the farmers of Western Canada who contend that under the control ot 
private interests these elevators have been run to their detriment. The 
operation of government elevators is to be in the hands of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. Indeecl a statement issued on July 6th. by the 
newly appointed Board shows that government owned elevators will soon 
be a reality in Canada. According to their statement the Board has ar¬ 
rangements well under way for building a government owned and operated 
elevator of three and a quarter million bushels capacity equipped with every 
facility for handling grain. 


§ 2 . The Board of Grain Commissioners. 

The Act provides for the appointment of a Board of Grain Commis¬ 
sioners who are charged with the management and control of the Grain 
Trade of Canada. The Board consists of three commissioners appointed 
by the Governor in Council, and their jurisdiction extends over the whole 
of Canada. They are to supervise the inspection, weighing, storage and 
transportation of grain, the licensing and bonding of all elevators, grain 
commission merchants and grain track buyers. They may make rules 
and regulations respecting all these matters subject to the approval of the 
Governor in Council. The members of the Board are to reside at Fort 
William or at Port Arthur. 

Within thirty days after the close of each calendar year the Board 
must make to the Minister of Trade and Commerce a report respecting: 

(а) all such matters as appear to the Board to be of public interest 
in connection with the inspection, weighing, storage and transportation 
of grain ; and 

(б) such matters as the Minister may direct. 

Section 13 of the Act empowers the government to construct, acquire, 
lease or expropriate any terminal elevator upon Parliament voting the 
money for that purpose. The Board is charged with the operation and 
management of the elevators the government may so acquire. 
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§ 3. Inspection of Grain. 


We now proceed to describe the system of inspection which is laid 
down by the Act, indicating the divisions into which Canada is divided 
for this purpose, the officers and administrative bodies who carry out the 
system, the methods of inspection adopted, etc. 

(a) Inspection Divisions. 

» 

Under the Act, as hitherto, Canada is divided into two inspection 
divisions. 

The Eastern Division consists of : (a) that portion of Ontario lying 
east of the city of Port Arthur; {b) the provinces of Quebec, New Bnins- 
wick. Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

The Western Division includes : (a) the provinces of Manitoba, Sas¬ 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia; {b) the Northwest Territories ; 
(c) that portion of the province of Ontario lying west of and including the 
city of Port Arthur. 

The Board with the approval of the. Governor in Council may change 
the boundaries of these divisions. - 

(b) The Inspectors and their Duties. 

A chief inspector is appointed for each division, having under the 
Board, the supervision and control of the inspectors and deputy inspec¬ 
tors. 

The chief inspector, inspectors and deputy inspectors are appointed 
only from persons who have obtained certificates from the Board of Grain 
Examiners for the division. These examiners are appointed by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners to examine the ability and fitness of applicants 
for positions as inspectors. 

It is the duty of the chief inspectors and the inspectors to select sam¬ 
ples of the different grades of grain not later than the first day of October 
each year. These standard samples are made in accordance with the de¬ 
scriptions of the different grades given in the Act. Any inspector is obliged 
to furnish on request, samples of grades of grain accompanied with a 
specific statement that they are official standards. 

According to section 47, “ if a considerable portion of the crop of wheat 
or any other grain for any one year in any division has any marked charac¬ 
teristics which exclude it, to the prejudice of the producer, from the grade 
to which it otherwise belongs, special grades may be established therefor 
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in the manner hereinafter provided, and shall l:>e called and known as com¬ 
mercial grades/* 

In order to carry out the provision of this section the Board may ap¬ 
point for any division or district a grain standards board to establish the 
commercial grades and choose samples of them. They are to select only 
those standards made necessary by the circumstances. In the inspection 
of grain excluded from its grade for the reasons mentioned in section 47 
the inspectors are governed by the samples selected by the grain standards 
board. 

Article 27 reads as follows ; “ It shall be the duty of an inspecting offi¬ 
cer to inspect grain when called upon to do so by the owner or possessor 
thereof or his authorized agent, and without unreasonable delay to issue 
his certificate of such inspection, specifying the grade of such grain ; but 
before undertaking an inspection or issuing a certificate, an inspecting 
officer shall reqiure the production of satisdactory evidence of ownership 
or possession or aiithorized agency/* 

Every inspector must keep a book in which he enters an account 
of all grain inspected, and he may be required by the Board to make reports 
of his official acts either to the Board itself or to any board of trade or cham¬ 
ber of commerce. 


(c) Grain Survey Boards. 

The Board is empowered by the Act to appoint grain sur\’ey boards. 
The appointment of a grain'survey board for any eastern division or district 
is made on the recommendation of the boards of trade of Toronto and Mon¬ 
treal respectively. In the Western Division the grain survey board consists 
of twelve persons, six nominated by the Winnipeg board of trade and tvro 
each by the Ministers of Agriculture of ^Manitoba and Alberta and tw’o by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture for Saskatchewan. 

An additional survey board is to be appointed for the district of Cal¬ 
gary in the Western Division, consisting of six persons nominated by the 
Calgary Board of Trade and one each by the pro\dnces of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 

The duties of the grain survey board are those of an appeal court. 
Any owner or possessor of grain not satisfied with the inspecting officer*s 
grading may appeal directly to the surv^ey board. He may also appeal 
to the chief inspector of the division whose decision shall be final unless 
an appeal to the survey board is made therefrom within twenty-four hours 
after notice of it is received. In all cases the decision of the surv^e}" board 
is final. 

The Board may make by-laws for the carrying out of the business of 
any survey board. 
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(d) Methods of Inspection, 

The Act gives in detail the method of inspection to be followed in the 
two divisions. 

In the Eastern Division all grain shipped from any elevator must be 
shipped out as graded into such elevator by the inspecting oflScers. If 
it is believed that any such grain has deteriorated or gone out of condition 
it may be reinspected. Under no circumstances can deteriorated grain 
be mixed or regraded. When different grades are loaded together in the 
same compartment of any vessel at a point within the division a certificate 
shall be issued showing the quantities of each grade Entering into the mixed 
cargo. All grain inspected east of Port Arthur must be accompanied 
by duplicate inspection certificates to its destination in Canada. Re¬ 
inspection is permitted only when there is reason to believe that the grain 
has gone out of condition, and no re-inspection is allowed unless the iden¬ 
tity of the grain has been preserved. 

The method of inspection in the Western Division is given in Section 
91 which reads as follows : 

“ All grain produced in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatcliewaii 
and Alberta and in the Northwest Territories, passing through the Winni¬ 
peg district shall be inspected at Winnipeg or a point within the district; 
and on all such grain so inspected, the inspection shall be final. 

'' Grain which is shipped from points west of Winnipeg to Winnipeg 
for orders, as provided in section 208 of this Act, and which goes forward 
without delivery in Winnii)eg, shall be inspected at Winnipeg and the 
certificate of inspection shall be issued at the end of the period of detention 
Provided, however, that on the written order of the agent of the shipper 
a car of grain held at Winnipeg shall be inspected on its arrival and the 
certificate of inspection issued. 

‘‘ In the case of grain which is being shipped east from any public 
elevator in the division, the sample for inspection shall not be drawn from 
any car until the car has been billed for shipment by the railway company. 

When, owing to extreme pressure of business, the railway company, 
or other transportation company, find that cars containing grain are being 
unduly delayed for inspection purposes in Winnipeg, then the company, 
upon notification to, and with the consent of, the chief inspector, or in his 
absence, the inspector, may remove a special number of cars to Fort Will¬ 
iam without inspection at Winnipeg. 

‘‘ Any grain inspected at Winnipeg or other Western point may be 
re-inspected at Fort William or other terminal elevators in the division 
without additional charge ; but any grain not inspected west of Fort Will¬ 
iam shall be inspected at that point, and a certificate shall be issued on 
payment of the usual fee. 
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‘‘ If any car on its arrival at a terminal elevator is found by the in¬ 
spector to be plugged or wrongfully loaded, the grain in such car shall be 
re-inspected, and if the first inspection is altered the original certificate shall 
be recalled and a new one shall be issued in accordance with the re-inspec¬ 
tion and shall be final. 

** Railway companies and other transportation companies shall notify 
the inspection department of the arrival of cars of grain at points where 
inspection is authorized and of the position of such cars in the railway 
yard, and such cars shall not go forward until inspected. " 

(e) Storing, Cleaning and Binning in the Western Division, 

Grain of one grade must not be stored with that of another grade. 
It must be stored under the supervision of an inspecting ofiicer who has 
full control of all grain in terminal elevators. The inspector must keep 
records of all grain received into store in any terminal elevator. Grain 
may not even be transferred from one bin to another in any terminal 
elevator without the supervision of the inspecting officer. 

It is not permissible to bin grain specially for any person in a terminal 
elevator unless it is out of condition on its arrival. 

The inspector may order any grain to be cleaned and the cleaning 
must be done under his supervision. 

Every terminal elevator must provide facilities which permit the in¬ 
specting officer to secure proper samples of the grain being shipped from 
such elevator. Whenever the grain shipped from any elevator is being 
reduced in quality, it is not to be allowed to pass inspection except as a 
lower grade. 

The certificates of inspection given by inspecting officers are in all 
cases to accompany the grain to its destination and no certificate will be 
issued east of the Western Division for western grain. 

(f) Weighmasters, 

A chief weighmaster may be appointed in and for each division and 
weighmasters and assistants for each place where inspection of grain is 
carried on or where any public eastern or terminal elevator is situated. 

“ The weighmasters and assistants in each division shall, under the 
diiection of the chief weighmaster, supervise and have exclusive control 
of the weighing of grain inspected subject to inspection or otherwise, or 
received into or shipped out from any public eastern or terminal elevator." 

Every weighmaster must on demand give to any person for whom 
he has done weighing a certificate. He must also keep a record of all weigh¬ 
ing donfe. 
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^ 4. Grades. 


The Act gives in detail description of all the different grades of wheat, 
com, oats, rye, barley, peas, buckwheat and flax seed. On account of 
the importance of Canada’s trade in wheat we give the descriptions of the 
grades of that cereal: 

(a) Grades applying to the Dominion generally. 

Spring Wlteat. —No. i spring wheat shall be sound and clean, 
weighing not less than 60 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 2 spring wheat shall be sound and reasonably clean, weighing 
not less than 58 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 3 spring wheat shall comprise all sound wheat not good enough 
to be graded as No. 2, weighing not less than 56 pounds to the bushel. 

Rejected spring wheat shall comprise all spring wheat fit for ware- 
houseing, but too low in weight or otherwise unfit to be graded as No. 3. 

Goose Wheat. — No. i goose wheat shall be plump and clean, weighing 
not less than 61 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 2 goose wheat shall be plump and reasonably clean, weighing 
not less than 59 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 3 goose wheat shall comprise such as is not good enough to be 
graded as No. 2, reasonably clean and weighing not less than 55 pounds 
to the bushel. 

Winter Wheat. — Extra white winter wheat shall be pure white winter 
wheat sound, plump and clean, weighing not less than 62 pounds to the 
bushel. 

No. I white winter wheat shall be pure white winter wheat, sound, 
plump and clean, weighing not less than 60 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 2 white winter wheat shall be white winter wheat, sound and 
reasonably clean, weighing not less than 58 pounds to the bushel. 

No. I red winter wheat shall be pure red winter wheat, sound, 
plump and clean weighing not less than 62 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 2 red winter wheat shall be red winter wheat, sound and reas¬ 
onably clean, weighing not less than 60 pounds to the bushel. 

No. I mixed winter wheat shall be white and red winter wheat mixed, 
sound, plump and clean, weighing not less than 61 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 2 mixed winter wheat shall be white and red winter wheat mixed, 
sound, plump and clean, weighing not less than 59 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 3 winter wheat shall include winter wheat not clean and plump 
enougjt^ to be graded No. 2, weighing not less than 57 pounds to the bushel. 
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(b) Grades applying only to the Western Inspection Division. 

Spring Wheat. —No. i Manitoba hard wheat shall be sound and well 
cleaned, weighing not less than 60 pounds to the bushel, and shall be com¬ 
posed of at least seventy-five per cent of hard red Fife wheat. 

No. I hard white Fife wheat shall be sound and well cleaned, weigh¬ 
ing not less than 60 pounds to the bushel, and shall be composed of not less 
than sixty per cent of hard white Fife wheat, and shall not contain more 
than twenty-five per cent, of soft wheat. 

No. I Manitoba northern wheat shall be sound and well cleaned, 
weighing not less than 60 pounds to the bushel, and shall be composed of 
at least 60 per cent, of hard red Fife wheat. 

No. 2 Manitoba northern wheat shall be sound and reasonably 
clean, of good milling qualities and fit for warehousing, weighing not less 
than 58 pounds to the bushel, and shall be comiX)sed of at least forty-five 
per cent, of hard red Fife wheat. 

Any wheat not good enough to be graded as No. 2 Manitoba northern 
shall be graded No. 3 Manitoba northern in the discretion of the inspector. 

No. I wheat rejected for smut and scorned shall be graded as scoured 
of the grade to which it belongs. 

No. 2 wheat rejected for smut and scorned shall be graded as scoured 
of the grade to which it belongs. 

No. 3 wheat and lower grades rejected for smut and scoured shall 
be graded as scoured of the grade to which it belongs : Provided that wheat 
which is inspected No. 3 northern scoured or lower, may be graded in such 
regular grade, not higher than No. 3 as the inspector determines. 

No. I wheat inspected as “ No grade " for moisture and dried shall 
be graded as dried of the grade to which it belongs. 

No. 2 wheat inspected as No grade for moisture and dried shall 
be graded as dried to the grade to which it belongs : Pro\>ided that, on the 
written order of the owner, any No. i dried or No. 2 dried wheat may be 
graded as No. 3 northern. 

No. 3 wheat and lower grades inspected as “No grade “ for mois¬ 
ture and dried shall be graded as dried of the grade to which it belongs. 
Provided that wheat which is inspected No. 3 northern dried, or lower, 
may be graded in such regular grade, not higher than No. 3 northern, as 
the inspector determines. 

Winter Wheat. — No. i Alberta red winter wheat shall be hard pure 
red winter wheat, sound and clean, weighing not less than 62 pounds to 
the bushel. 

No. 2 Alberta red winter wheat shall be hard red winter wheat, 
sound and clean, weighing not less than 60 pounds to the bushel. 
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No. 3 Alberta red winter wheat shall include hard red winter wheat 
not clean enough or sound enough to be graded No. 2, weighing not less 
than 57 pounds to the bushel. 

No. I Alberta white winter wheat shall be pure white winter wheat, 
sound and clean, weighing not less than 60 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 2 Alberta white winter wheat shall be white winter wheat, 
sound and clean, weighing not less than 58 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 3 Alberta white winter wheat shall include white winter wheat 
not clean enough nor sound enough to be graded as No. 2, weighing not 
less than 56 pounds to the bushel. , 

No. I Alberta mixed winter wheat shall be red and white winter 
wheat mixed, sound, plump and clean, weighing not less than 61 pounds 
to the bushel, and containing not less than 50 per cent, red winter wheat. 

No. 2 Alberta mixed wheat shall be red and white winter wheat mixed, 
sound, plump, clean, weighing not less than 59 pounds to the bushel. 


§ 5. Elevators. 

The Act contains many important provisions relating to the working 
of elevators. 


(a) Terminal Public and Hospital Elevators. 

The proprietor, lessee or manager of any terminal elevator, must be¬ 
fore beginning business obtain a license from the Board. On complaint 
by any person against such an elevator the Board is to investigate, and may 
recommend to the Governor in Council the revocation of the license. 

Every terminal elevator must receive for storage any grain offered 
in suitable condition by any person unless there is not room left to store 
it properly. All grain received must be inspected by an authorized inspec¬ 
tor. The warehouseman of every terminal elevator must clean all grain 
on which the inspector has set dockage for cleaning and he must insure 
all grain stored in his elevator against fire. 

In no case, whether in a terminal or public elevator shall grain of 
different grades be mixed together while in store. 

On smrender of the original shipping receipt or bill of lading or both 
the warehouseman of any terminal elevator must issue to the person en¬ 
titled to receive it a warehouse storage receipt for each individual car load 
lot or parcel of grain. These warehouse receipts must be consecutively 
numbered. They shall state 

(a) for grain received from railway cars, the number of each car 
and the" quantity therein contained. 
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(6) for grain from barges or other vessels, the name of each craft; and 
(c) for grain received from teams or by other means the manner 
of its receipt. 

Upon the delivery of the grain from store in the terminal elevator 
the receipt shall be cancelled. When the delivery is partial, a new receipt 
is issued. The warehouseman must deliver any grain stored in his eleva¬ 
tor in the order demanded and with due diligence. If he makes default 
in delivery he is liable for damages to the holder of the warehouse receipt. 

Reports must be furnished to the Board by the owner, lessee, manager, 
officer or employee of every terminal elevator: 

(a) in the case of a terminal elevator in the Western Inspection Div~ 
isiony as to the condition and management of so much of the business 
of such owner, lessee, manager, officer, or employee as relates to such ele¬ 
vator ; or 

(b) in the case of a public elevator in the Eastern Inspection Division, 
PS to the amotmt, condition and management of business done in western 
grain by the elevator. 

The warehouseman of every terminal elevator must also give to the 
Board a weekly statement of the quantity of each kind and grade in store 
in his elevator and the total amount of fire insurance thereon. 

By section 138 the warehouseman is prohibited from making any 
discrimination as to rates under any circumstances. 

The Act permits the maintenance of hospital elevators having special 
machinery for the treatment of unsound grain which has deteriorated or 
gone out of condition. As in the case of other elevators a license must be 
taken out arid a bond furnished. 

When grain in a terminal elevator in the Western Division becomes out 
of condition the inspector must be -notified. He may order that the grain 
be re-elevated to bring it backlo condition or prevent further deterioration. 
If the re-elevation is unsuccessful notice of the facts must be immediately 
given to the Board and to the owner of the grain if his address is known. 
In the case of western grain in an eastern elevator the notice is to be given 
to the shipper of the grain and to the party to be advised and to any other 
interested party indicated upon the bill of lading or railway shipping re¬ 
ceipt. In both cases the notice shall be given by registered letter and a tele¬ 
gram of advice shall also be sent. Public notice must given by ad¬ 

vertisement and by postiu(| up notices at certain pla^.^ 

Deteriorated grain must be deUvered to the pa^. entitled thereto 
on surrender of his receipts and payment of charges. 

If the grain is not removed within one month crfter the notice given 
by the warehouseman it may be sold at the eirpensi^ and for the account 
of the owner. Public notice of the intended sale rtxost be given. 


ii 
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The inspector may, at the expense and risk of the owner, order the trans¬ 
fer of deteriorated grain to a hospital elevator. 

All parts of the terminal elevators must be open to inspection by any 
authorized inspector of grain who shall be at full liberty to examine grain 
during ordinary business hours. 

(b) Country Elevators. 

Country elevators include all elevators, warehouses and flat warehoses 
which receive grain for storage before it has been inspected under the 
Act, and which are situated on a railway. The owner or lessee of every 
country elevator must receive a license from the Board and give security. 
A copy of the rules and regulations made by the Board and of the provisions 
of law as to the classification of grades must be posted up in a conspicuous 
place in each country elevator. 

The warehouseman of every country elevator must receive grain with¬ 
out descrimination as to persons; he must instue the grain against fire, 
keep proper books, and issue either a cash purchase receipt, a warehouse 
storage receipt, or a storage receipt for specilly binned grain for every 
individual lot or parcel of grain delivered to him. 

If his elevator is equipped with cleaners he must, if requested, clean 
the grain before it is weighed. Persons interested in the weighing of the 
grain are to be allowed free access to the scales while the weighing is being 
done. 

On the surrender of the warehouse receipt for shipment the elevator 
man must deliver the grain into cars as soon as they are furnished by the 
railway company. He must call on the company for cars to be supplied 
in the order of the dates upon which the receipts have been surrendered. 
The grain must be shipped within twenty-four hours after the cars have 
been furnished. 

If the owner wishes to have the grain forwarded to a terminal elevator, 
on the retun of the storage receipts the person receiving the grain shall 
deliver to the owner a certificate in evidence of his right to the shipment 
or delivery. This certificate must be returned in exchange for the railway 
shipping receipt and certificates of weight and grade. 

The owner of the grain stored or binned may himself order cars to the 
elevator. If the grain is not loaded within twAty-four hours of the arrival 
of the cars, the warehouseman is liable to damages. 

On giving forty-eight hours' notice to the owner or his agent the ware¬ 
houseman of a country elevator may forward any grain stored in his elev¬ 
ator to any terminal elevator in the Western Inspection Division, and he 
remains liable for the delivery of the grain to its owner at the terminal 
elevator. 
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When the owner wishes to preserve the identity of his grain, the 
operator of the elevator is to store it in special bins. Samples of the grain 
must be preserved until the grain has been shipped and inspected. In 
case, after the shipment has been inspected the owner thinks that the iden¬ 
tity of the grain has not been preserved the sample shall be forwarded 
to the chief inspector to be compared with the shipment. In this case the 
decision of the chief inspector is final. If any specially binned grain in an 
elevator becomes out of condition notice must be given to the person from 
whom it was received if his address is known. A copy of the notice must 
be posted up in the elevator. On return of the receipts the grain must be 
delivered. If it is not removed by the owner within ten days of the giving 
of the notice, it may be sold by the warehouseman by public auction after 
advertisement. 

The warehouseman is bound to exercise proper care of all grain in his 
charge and he is liable for the consequences of his neglect. 

When there is a disagreement between the owner of grain and the 
warehouseman or purchaser as to the grades of the grain or as to the quantity 
which should be deducted for dirt or otherwise, samples may be sent to 
the chief inspector who will decide and his judgment shall be final. 

When a complaint is made in writing, under oath, to the Board that 
the operator of any country elevator does not give fair weights or grades 
or fails in any manner to operate the elevator fairly, the Board will have 
full authority to examine all books and records kept by the operator and 
to hold an investigation. If the Board find the charge true, it shall order 
the owner of the elevator to make redress to the person injured, and to dis¬ 
miss the operator. If the owner fails to obey the Board his license will 
be cancelled. 

Any person operating a country elevator may be called upon by the 
Board to furnish a monthly statement of his business. The statement must 
be accompanied by a declaration verifying its correctness. Any person 
refusing to furnish a statement when required shall be liable to forfeiture 
of his license. 

The Board has power to inspect any country elevator, its business, 
and the mode of conducting it. 

When the Board gives any person a license to erect a flat warehouse 
the railway company must give a location with a siding on its premises 
in some place of convenient access approved of by the Board. Such a 
warehouse must contain not less than three bins of one thousand bushels 
capacity each. The owner of the warehouse must allot bins, when avail¬ 
able to farmers in order of their applications. Cars must be ordered without 
delay. The shipper is allowed six clear days exclusive of Sundays for fill¬ 
ing the bin and loading the car, provided that the time for loading the car 
does not exceed 24 hours. If the grain is not loaded within the time limit 
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the warehouseman may either forward it to a terminal elevator or sell it 
on the owner's account. No owner or operator of a flat warehouse is allow¬ 
ed to store in or ship through his warehouse grain piurchased by or for 
himself. 


§ 6. The Shipping of GrAin, 

We now turn to the provisions of the Act which relate to the transport 
of grain. 


{a) Loading Platforms, 

On an application from ten farmers living within twenty miles of 
the nearest shipping point the Board may order the railway company 
to erect a loading platform. Kach loading platform must be within the 
limit of the station yard, or upon a siding where there is no station, and 
it must be not more than 100 feet long or 24 feet wide. Any person is 
entitled to use the platform free of charge for the shipment of grain. 

The railway company must on application fiurnish cars to be loaded 
at the loading platforms. The company must also furnish cars where 
there is no platform, at a convenient place on a siding, for the purpose 
of being loaded direct from vehicles. 

{b) Cars and Car Order Book, 

** At each station where there is a railway agent, and where grain is 
shipped under such agent, an order book for cars shall be kept for each 
shipping point under such agent open to the public, in which applicants 
for cars shall make order." Any application may order cars according to 
his requirements, and in case he desires a car of special size it is mentioned 
in the order book. Each car order is consecutively numbered in the order 
book, and the cars are awarded to applicants according to the order of 
their applications, without discrimation of any kind. As soon as an appli¬ 
cant is informed that he has been allotted a car, he must at once disclose 
his intention and ability to load the car within the next 24 hours. If 
he is unable to do so his order is cancelled. The agent must post up daily 
in a conspicuous place a notice giving the date of application and name 
of each applicant to whom he has on that day awarded cars. A car is 
not considered to be furnished until it is placed for loading as directed 
in the application in the car order book. 
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Sections 206 and 207 give the Board wide powers concerning the 
distribution of cars. " The Board may, in its discretion, during a car 
shortage direct the railways to make an equitable distribution of empty 
grain cars to all stations or sidings in proportion to the amount of grain 
available for shipment from such stations or sidings. 

The Board may, in its discretion, order cars to be supplied contrary 
to the provisions of this Part, — 

(а) to elevators that are in danger of collapse; 

(б) to places where grain is damp and thereby liable to become 
damaged. 

(c) for the purpose of distributing seed grain to any point in the We¬ 
stern Division. 

(d) in cases where the operator of any country elevator reports in 
writing under oath that some portion of the grain in such elevator is heated, 
and that in order to preserve such grain it is necessary to ship such heated 
grain to the terminal elevator for treatment: provided lio vever, that no 
relief shall be granted in such last mentioned cases as long as the warehouse¬ 
man has suflScient room in his building for the rehandling of such grain."' 

(c) Identity of Grain in Transit. 

If a shipper wishes to preserve the identity of his grain in transit 
from Winnipeg to Eastern Canada or to the seaboard for export the Board 
may grant him permission to lease special bins in the terminal elevators, 
and allow him to take the necessary means within the provisions of the Act 
to preserve the identity of his grain. 


§ 7. other Provisions, 

Amongst the other provisions of the Act, the follovvdng may be noted : 
(a) Sale of Grain by Sample. 

The Act empowers the Government to establish sample markets 
in Winnipeg, Fort William and Calgary whenever it will be deemed that 
conditions exist justifying such a course. The section giving the Govern¬ 
ment this power will, however, only come into force upon proclamation 
by the Governor in Council, in the Canada Gazette. 

Any person may buy or sell grain by sample, regardless of its grades. 

(b) Commission Merchants, 

Grain Commission merchants in the Western Division must obtain 
licenses from the Board and furnish bonds. Their bonds are conditioned 
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to the effect that they must faithfully account and report to all persons 
entrusting them with grain for sale on commission. In case a consignor 
receives no remittance from the commission merchant or if the merchant's 
report is unsatisfactory he may complain to the Board who shall inves¬ 
tigate the matter. 


(c) Track Buyers. 

Track buyers are to be licensed and bonded under the Act, but the 
provision does not apply to any person who pays the full price of the grain 
before or at the time he receives it. The provisions concerning commission 
merchants apply as far as possible to track buyers. 

The closing sections provide penalties for various infractions of 
the Act. 
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FRANCE. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Livestock Production and Trade in France. 

The Price of Meat. 

The subject of livestock and the high price of meat is one of those 
that have received the most anxious attention of economists, and farmers, 
and also of consumers in recent months. We may even say that it is 
one of universal interest. In the majority of the countries of Central 
Europe, in fact, chiefly in Germany but also in Switzerland and even 
in Italy, since 1909 and especially in 1910-1911, there has been a real 
meat crisis. The supply of livestock was insufficient to meet the demand ; 
the price of meat rose higher than it had ever been before, and it was 
necessary to import livestock. The exporting countries on their side had 
to forward information. They tried to send more refrigerated and con¬ 
gealed meat from over sea to the continent. 

Among the countries of Europe, France almost alone possesses 
sufficiently large herds, at least of horned cattle not only for its own 
needs but even for export without cattle farming thereby suffering. 
Foreign purchasers have thronged the French markets, above all in 1910, 
and this has contributed to some degree to raise the price of meat also in 
France. 

In this study we shall consider the amount of French livestock and the 
situation of livestock improvement in France, the methods of sale and the 
trade in livestock generally, together with the rise in the price of meat 
and the measures now proposed at least for its reduction. 
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§ I. Importance ot French l^iveatoci: and Situation 
of Itiveatoek Improvement in France, 


Importance of French Livestock, — Livestock improvement is one of 
the most important branches of French agriculture. According to the 
Agricultural Statistical Returns for 1892, from it was derived about a third 
of the total agricultural yield, or more than 3,300,000,000 frs. The net annual 
yield from it is almost the same as that from cereals, although the area of 
the pasture lands is less than that under grain, ^he area utilised for the 
cultivation of cattle foods is also constantly increasing (i). 

According to the statistics furnished by the Department of Agriculture 
and quoted by M. Fernand David (2), it increased from 10,930,418 hectares 
in 1892 to 15,135,080 hectares in 1909, that is 28 % in 17 years. The 
cattle foods produced increased at the same time from 470,208 tons to 
830,984 tons or 43 %. 

The number of head of livestock, which was 47,471,000 in 1892, was 
not more than 43,711,900 in 1910, but the decrease was only in sheep, 
which is characteristic of the advance of more intensive cultivation, and 
the net yield of meat per animal increased; in the other classes of animals 


and especially in the horned cattle there 

was an increase: 

Horses . . . 

. 2.795,000 

3,197,720 

Mules .... 

217,000 

192,740 

Asses .... 

368,000 

360,710 

Horned Cattle 

. 12,708,000 

14,532,030 

Sheep .... 

. 22,116,000 

17,110,760 

Pigs .... 

. 7,422,000 

6,900,230 

Goats .... 

1,845,000 

1,417,710 

Total . , 

. 47,417.000 

43,71 r,900 


We shall give some attention to the equine group and then deal more 
especially with the species producing butchers' meat, properly so called 
Horses, Mules and Asses. —In spite of the progress of railways and 
motor cars, there has been an increase of nearly 500,000 horses. The 


(z> It seems that this experience is general: M. 1 ,aur notices it in his study on **Swiss 
Agricultural Profits." 

(2) Fbrnand David. Report on the General Estimates of Expenditure for 1912. (Depart¬ 
ment ^of Agriculture). Chamber of Deputies. No. x, 254* Session of 1911. 
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principal centres of livestock improvement are above all in the West of 
France, near the sea, and more especially in the plains. It is from these 
that the Flemish and Boulogne heavy draught horses come, the Breton 
and Norman post and coach horses, the thoroughbreds of Cotentin, the 
halfbreds of the plain of Caen and of the Aiige district, the robust breed of 
Perche from which the Parisian omnibus horses were largely taken. We 
find light draught horses, robust, although of moderate height, in the Ar¬ 
dennes, a very strong race in the Nivernais and Morvan, halfbreds in the 
plain of Tarbes and the South West Region and some special breeds, small 
and light, of secondary importance in I^andes, Camargue and Corsica. 

Mules seem to have somewhat decreased in number. In reality 
they have now regained their former importance. The large mules of 
Poitou, produced by the mule breeding race of horses of that region are 
still the most robust and the most in demand. There are also districts of 
horses that produce mules of more robust build, in Gascony, and along 
the line of the Pyrenees, in Savoy and in Dauphine. 

. 4 ss^s are scarcely bred anywhere except in the North-West, in the 
Central Mass, in the Basin of the Garonne, the plains of Upper Poitou and 
in some centres of secondary importance. The number of asses shows 
no great variation. The tall asses of Poitou are always in demand for ex¬ 
portation to America and they sometimes realise very high prices. 

Generally speaking, our import of members of the equine group has 
declined, in spite of the crisis in saddle horses that has recently begun. We 
have bought horses in England and Austro-Hungary, and we export to 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and America. We export mules 
priucipally .to Spain and Italy. 

Horned Cattle, Regions of their Improvement, — Horned cattle is the 
species that has made most progress. The number further increased 
in 1910 when it was 14,532,030, an increase of 2 million head in twenty 
years. Horned cattle are far from being evenly distributed. 

The ox, ending always at the slaughterhouse, is still the animal most 
extensively used in agriculture, and has regained in the intensively cultiv¬ 
ated plains of the North the place it lost some time back. 

The Flemish, Norman and Breton cows are universally renowned for 
their milk. The milk of the Parthenay cows is rich in butter, while at the 
same time the race is remarkably suited for draught purposes and provides 
very good meat. The Durham, Charolais, Limousin and Salers breeds give 
meat of quite the best quality. The breeds of the Garonne and the South 
West furnish good working animals, the cow itself bemg often yoked to 
the plough. Certain regions, like Auvergne, Lower Bretagne and Anjou, 
breed cattle both for the dairy industry and the slaughterhouse. The 
fattening meadows of Lower Normandy, Morvan and Charolais are parti¬ 
cularly appreciated. 
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Butler is manufactured almost everywhere. Isigny, Normandy and 
Bretagne hare long been famous for it. The butter of the co-operative 
dairies of the Charentes and Poitou is continually improving in quality 
and increasing in quantity and these dairies now furnish at least half the 
butter consumed in Paris. 

Hard Cheeses are made principally in the mountain regions of the 
Jura, the Alps and in the Central Platean; soft cheeses in Normandy, Bray 
and Brie. 

Cattle Improvement. — French Cattle have not only increased in quant¬ 
ity but improved in quality and consequently risen in value. They 
have been considerably improved since the middle of the last century. 
Cattle were no longer considered, as formerly, as a necessary evil" 
or as simple machines for the production of dung, but as a profitable 
speculation. anks to the efforts of improvers, by the application 
of scientific methods, there has been produced an appreciable reduction 
of the skeleton, an amplitude of form, an increase of net yield of meat 
and finally a rapid maturity permitting of the slaughter of the beasts at 
a much earlier age and consequently of the more frequent renewal of the 
stock. 

The age for the slaughter of oxen, which was, according to a note 
of the Agricultural Information Office, 


Kg 

8 years in 1862 with an average net yield of meal of 225 
was reduced to 5 years 10 months in 1892 • » » • 310 

> » 5 * 2 f in 1897 » > 9 » 340 

» 4 » 6 b in 1909 » > » > ^65 

Import and Export of Cattle. — France, which formerly imported 
livestock, now not only supplies enough for its own consumption, but 
exports. According to M. Meline (i), if we take 4 periods since 1881, 
the first from 1881 to 1883 before the customs tariffs came into force, 
the three others from 1888 to 1890, 1898 to 1900, and 1908 to 1911, we 
find: in the first period France imported for its consumption, 180,000 head 
of livestock more than it exported; in the second period it only bought 
50,000; and in the third 1,500. In the fourth, not only were none imported 
but, on the contrary, 32,000 were exported. In 1910 the surplus export 
was even 100,000. In 1911 the export of oxen diminished a littie, but that 
of cows increased by 2,578 head over the figures for 1910 and that of 


(x) Spcedi ddivered, August isth., 19x1, at the Meeting ol the Reaiiremont (Vosges) 
Agripiltural Comice, held at Thlllot. 
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calves rose from 75,541 head in 1910 to 85,559 in 1911 (i). The export 
of bulls and calves was so great that it was suggested to tax it and even 
forbid the export of heifers at least for a time. 

Sheep. Improvement Regions. — The situation is different in the case 
of sheep. 

First of all, if we compare a map of the sheep improvement regions 
with one of the horned cattle improvement regions, we find that the two 
kinds of improvement generally exclude each other. Where sheep are 
improved horned cattle are not and vice versa, except perhaps in Ivimou- 
sin and a part of Auvergne. 

The principal centres of sheep improvement are the Ardennes, Cham¬ 
pagne, Brie, Beauce, Sologne, Berry, lyimousin. Gausses du Quercy, Gevan- 
dan, Larzac, Rouergue, Garrigues and the Montagne Noire, the Landes, 
les Corbi^res, Crau, the Proven9al Alps, and Corsica. 

Sheep improvement is carried on more and more with a view to the 
production of meat rather than of wool. 

Reduction in Number of Sheep. — But we find from a comparison 
of statistical data that the number of sheep is continually decreasing. 
From 22,116,000 in 1892 it decreased to 17,357,640 in 1909 and 17,110,760 
in 1910, a diminution of about 250,000 per year. This is a pheno¬ 
menon common to all countries where cultivation is becoming more 
intensive. 

Improvement in Quality. — On the other hand, if the number of sheep 
is diminishing, the quality is improving, and as with horned cattle, perhaps 
even more in the case of sheep, the average age for slaughtering is lower. 
Thus again the same note of the Agricultural Information Office informs 
us: 

The average age for slaughter was: 


3 years 

2 years 8 months 
2 ,, 6 ,, 

2 ,, 2 ,, 


in 1862 with a net average yield of meat of kg. 18 

111 1892 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 20 

in 1897 ** >> >» »* tt 21 

in 1909 „ „ „ „ „ 21 


In fact young animals are eaten more and more and the meat of lambs 
is more and more in request. 

Importation and Exportation. — The importation of sheep, which 
recently, in 1909 and 1910, was between 1,200,000 and 1,300,000 head. 


(1) See M. Marcel Vachbr. (Lm marchii aux bistiaux. L$x abaftoirs indu* 

striils). I^ecture given at the Mus6e Social in March, 1912. 
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and has always since 1870 remained about the same, decreased very 
appreciably in 1911, in which year only 967,775 head were imported. This 
decrease was due, according to M. Marcel Vacher (i), to the reduced consump¬ 
tion of mutton and especially to the measures taken for the preservation 
of the Algerian flocks, notably the prohibition of the export of sheep from 
Algeria. Most of the sheep imported into France came from Algeria and 
Tunis, even in 1911 986,095 being imported thence and only 4,677 from 
other countries. 

The export of French sheep is very small, only 7,879 head in 1909 
(8,923 in 1910 and 11,062 in 1911), a slight increase, we see, as also in the 
case of lambs, the exportation of which was 25,943 head in 1909 

11,506 „ in 1910 
94,318 „ in 1911 

Pigs. Number. — The number of pigs has varied more irregularly, 
owing to the rapidity with which these animals breed, but for many years 
the number has always been about 7% millions. 

7,422,000 in 1892. 

7.305.850 in 1909 

There was a very marked decrease in 1910 as compared with 1909, 
of over 400,000 head; but this was due to two very bad potato seasons, 
potatoes being one of the principal articles of their diet. The consequent 
rise in price and the remarkable rapidity with which pigs breed will certainly 
permit of a return to the former number as soon as there is a good potato 
crop. 

Districts of Pig Improvement. — Pigs are found everywhere, above all 
in the small farming districts. They provide an admirable means of ut¬ 
ilising the waste products of the dairy, and a certain number of co-operative 
dairies have pig improvement establishments attached. But they are 
more especially bred or fattened in Marne, Craonnais, Anjou, Bretagne, 
Poitou, lyimousin, I/)wer Auvergne, Perigord, Quercy, Rouergue, Bearn, 
the Toulouse district, parts of the valley of the Rhone, Dauphine and 
Vivarais, Upper Burgundy and Bourboimais. 

Pig Improvement, — The progress in livestock improvement is also 
seen in the case of pigs. Successful crossings and a scientific diet have 
permitted the lowering of the average age for slaughtering, as well as the 
appreciable increase of the net yield of meat, also in the case of pigs. 


(1) lecture above referred la. 
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The average age for slaughter was: 

14 months in 1862 with 88 kg. of average yield of meat 

>> 1892 tt 94 »» ft ft 

II M 1897 „ 98 „ 

10 „ 1909 100 „ 

Importation and Exportation, — In ordinary years, if salted pork is 
imported into France, live pigs are scarcely ever bought abroad. Our 
country is rather an exporter. However, as we said above, there have been 
some bad years corresponding for the most part with those of insufi&cient 
potato crops. These years have of course given occasion for larger im¬ 
portations but of temporary character. Thus, while in 1908 we imported 
252,569 pigs, we had sufficiently made up the deficiency in our production 
by means of breeding by 1910 to be able to satisfy the national demand 
and in addition export 126,876 head, importing only 16,^38. A new fail¬ 
ure of the potato crop in 1911, having again reduced the supply of pigs, 
the exportation last year decreased in consequence to 29,802 head only, 
against an importation of 217,974, approaching that of 1908 and largely 
made up of Dutch and Danish pigs (188,772 head). These pigs, which 
are smaller than the French, seldom yield 100 kilos and the quality of 
their meat is far inferior to that of the pigs of our country. Still, the import¬ 
ation of live pigs would have been far higher if there had not been also 
imported 60,961 quintals of fresh or frozen pork, against only 243 in 
1910 and 82,153 quintals of salt meat (i), against 41,897 in 1910. 

Goats, the cows of the poor as they arc sometimes called, are relative¬ 
ly few in France: 1,845,000 in 1892, 1,418,000 in 1909, 1,417,710 in 1910, 
with consequently a slight decrease. 

Goats are principally improved in the mountain regions, in the Alps 
of Dauphine, the Vivarais, Corsica, Forez, Beaujolais, and in the plains 
of Poitou, Berr>^ and to some degree in the Landes. 

Goats are of small importance for the production of butchers' meat. 

To sum up, the situation of French livestock improvement is, all 
considered, very satisfactory. It has made considerable progress and great¬ 
er yet may be realised. Recently, a great deal of arable land and even 
many vineyards have been converted temporarily or permanently into 
meadow land and the net yield of meat has improved. In a certain number 
of farms of Normandy, the Centre and Lower Poitou, improvement of sad¬ 
dle horses has given way to that of dairy cows. The pasture lands may 
even yet be improved, the production of the meadows may be increased; 


(1) Marcsl VAeiiMt, I^fcture aboTC reftrrwl U. 
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there are still more than two million hectares of moor or fallow land 
that might be transformed into pasture land. 

France scarcely maintains, as M. Marcel Vacher has remarked, more 
than 45 head of cattle per lOO hectares, while Germany has 56, Holland 
70 and Denmark 103. We may then expect a still more appreciable 
and rapid increase of French livestock. 


§ 2. Trade in l,iveatock and Meat, 

(A) Trade in Livestock," 

Farmers sell their livestock either themselves on their farms or at the 
fairs or markets, or indirectly through agents, or brokers or through the 
medium of syndicates or co-operative societies for sale. 

Direct Sale, — Direct sales on the farms, even in the cowhouses, tend 
to increase, at least in certain regions, in proportion as the better instruct¬ 
ed farmer keeps himself better informed by meai s of the agricultural and 
commercial papers, takes note of current price lists in the papers, and 
the prices at fairs and markets, and understands the value of his own 
livestock. He thus escapes the expense of travelling and the loss of 
time in visiting the neighbouring fairs or markets. Sometimes even on 
certain large farms, expecially in Burgundy, bargains are made by te¬ 
legraph or telephone. Direct sale is particularly easy when the prices 
are high, the supply is limited, and the buyers are seeking the sellers. 
Thus, for example, in Lower Poitou a large number of horned cattle 
and above all of pigs are bought on the farms. The livestock dealers, 
when they do not themselves conduct the sales, have agents who go from 
village to village, from farm to farm, for the purpose. They go to seek 
the farmer in his own village or on his own farm. This mode of pro¬ 
ceeding is not always free from risk. 

Sales are made after a simple examination of the animal. Experts 
learn to estimate the weight of an animal almost within a kilogramme. 
But often also the sale is made after weighing the animal, especially in the 
case of small animals as they can be more easily weighed on the machines. 
However, sometimes, although more rarely, large cattle are sold by weight, 
after being weighed on private, communal or syndicate machines. 

The contracts, as also in fairs and markets, are principally verbal 
and are frequently concluded by an energetic mutual striking of hands. 
In making payments the old expressions are still employed: 'pistole (10 
francs) and ecu (crown) (3 or 5 francs). 

The fairs and markets. — The livestock fairs and markets in each 
department are authorized by the General Councils and after consultation 
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with the municipal councils, according to art. 46 of the law of August 
loth., 1871. The municipal administration arranges for the police service 
at these fairs and markets and may collect dues on each animal entered. 
In terms of the laws on sanitation, especially that of July 21st., 1881 
and the decree of June 22nd., 1882, the animals must be arranged in class¬ 
es and subjected to inspection by a veterinary surgeon. Animals suf¬ 
fering or suspected of suffering from disease are placed in the pound. After 
fairs the sites must be cleaned and disinfected. The prefect may tempor¬ 
arily suspend the fairs or markets in any department when there is fear 
of an epidemic. 

There are 25,000 fairs held in France, some of them date from very 
early times and go back to the Xlllth century and even further. It is 
known that the markets were placed by the ancient pagans under the pro¬ 
tection of the gods. No doubt it was owing to these traditions 
that the fairs were chiefly held in the middle ages on the festivals of patron 
saints and to-day still a large number are held on such da>s, on St. John's 
(June 24th)., Saint Michael’s (September 29th), Saint Martin’s (November 
nth) and Saint Andrew’s (November 30th). 

The markets for the supply of certain large towns like Lyons and 
Paris have become real commercial centres supplying the whole region. 
The animals brought there are sometimes despatched again to great dis¬ 
tances, and in spite of sanitary precautions, these markets, sometimes, 
are the means, of propagating contagious diseases. 

The Villette market at Paris — which has taken the place of the 
ancient markets of Poissy and Lecaux, outside the city — has become 
not only a centre of supply for Paris and its suburbs but also for the w^hole 
of the North and of the East and even for several more remote parts of 
France. 

The Central Markets of Paris are becoming more and more important 
centres for the sale of meat. 

Carriage of livestock, — Independently of the danger of infection 
and propagation of contagious diseases, the fairs and markets for livestock, 
remote from centres of production, present inconveniences owing to the 
existing conditions for the carriage of livestock. The animals are not 
fed on the journey and the fatigue together with this compulsory fast 
makes them lose a considerable part of their weight, varying according 
to the distance from 3 to 4, 6 and even 8 % but on an average 4 %. Be¬ 
sides, the animals are crowded together, they do not breathe freely, they 
become feverish and their flesh accumulates waste material, which may 
make the preservation of the meat difficult. 

Farmers and cattle dealers are asking for the acceleration of trans¬ 
port by the introduction of special express trains, the shortening of the 
stoppages at the stations in transit, the institution of grain stores and 
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watering places at the stations. But the railway companies are scarcely 
in a hurry to make these improvements to which they will doubtless not 
agree without increasing their rates. 

Brokers or Commission Agents. — Without doubt the owners of ani¬ 
mals can go to these large markets to sell their cattle themselves, but in 
fact that would cost them a good deal; unless they live near or have a 
large stock to sell. 

They make use, therefore, of brokers or commission agents, more 
used to the markets, but of course they must be paid and thus the producer 
loses a part of his profit. • 

Thus, according to M. Albert Dulac, there would he already per ox 
of 500 kilos a loss of 58.40 frs., per calf of no kilos a loss of 14.60 frs., 
per sheep of 40 kilos a loss of 5.71 frs., or a loss of from .12 frs. to .14 frs. 
per kilo of live weight, before sale to the wholesale butchers on the Villette 
market, through loss in weight of animals, expenses of* the journey, 
market charges and brokers' fees. We shall see hereafter the deductions 
made by the other intermediaries, the various classes of butchers, before 
the meat is sold to the consumers. 

Co-operative Sale. — So attempt has been made to get rid of some 
of these middle men by means of syndicate or co-operative sale. The 
Central Syndicate of French Farmers has a special agent for the sale of mem¬ 
bers' livestock at la Villette. A certain number of Syndicates sell live¬ 
stock or organize fairs or markets for their members. The Syndicate 
of Craon (Mayenne) sells sucking pigs. The Association of Farmers, lyive- 
stock Improvers and Vine Growers of Indre, at Chateauroux, organizes 
auctions for the sale of Berry rams. The Agricultural Syndicates of Cal¬ 
vados and the Boulogne district sell horses, etc. 

But in this respect we are but beginners and very far from the re¬ 
sults obtained in Germany. 

(B) Villette Market. 

Organization of the Market. The Villette Market, as before men¬ 
tioned, has assumed such importance in the general meat trade that it 
deserves very particular attention. 

Through the amount of its business, the origin of the livestock sold 
on it, and its constantly larger field of action, it has become a really na¬ 
tional market. I^ivestock are dispatched to it from every part of France 
and Algeria and purchasers come from the most various r^ions and even 
from abroad. Further, the prices it fixes serve as a basis for livestock 
business in the whole of France. 

It has a livestock market and slaughter houses, separated by the 
•mieq*" canal, but communicating by means of several bridges. The market 
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alone covers 23 hectares. Three halls with glass roofs shelter the ani¬ 
mals. There are cattle stalls, sheep pens and pig-styes for those that are 
not to go immediately to the slaughter-houses. The market is open to all, 
but, as a matter of fact, sale is principally conducted by brokers or agents. 
The chief market days are Monday and Thursday in each week. The 
hours for sale are fixed by regulation and outside of them all business is 
forbidden. The animals brought to market pay a charge for admission 
and disinfection of 3.25 frs. per ox, cow or bull, i.io fr. per calf, 1.15 fr. 
per pig, .325 per sheep. There is also a charge for their keep and food 
when tlfcy are not sold the first day. 

Modes of Sale, — When the sale is managed by agents these take 
a commission of from 3 to 5 francs per ox, cow or bull, 2 frs, per calf or pig, 
.30 fr. per sheep. 

Horned cattle and sheep are generally sold by contract at so much 
per head. Pigs are sold by weight, at so much per 50 kilos, the price being 
settled between the parties. In the case of horned cattle a ad sheep, the 
parties estimate the animal together, fixing the price according to the 
probable net yield of meat and its quality. If there is too great a divergence 
of opinion, the sale is effected sometimes at so much (the rate of the day) 
per kilogramme, or rather the half kilogramme (i), of net meat. 

The following proportions (2) are taken as a basis for the estimate: 
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Fixing of Prices. — The current price is fixed in two different ways. 
1st. By a market police inspector, specially appointed for each class 
of animal, who questions the most considerable buyers and sellers and. 


(i) It is still expressed in Hvres (pound), just as we saw the words pistole and are 
still used. 

(3) According to M RoUin, Honorary Secretary of the Ssmdicate Chamber of I^ve- 
stodc Commission Agents. Commtmication to the Meeting of the National AgricultunU 
Society, Octdber 22nd., 1910. 

(3) The yield from cows is less than that from oxen. 

(4) The yield from ewes is lets than that from wethccs. 

T2 
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according to the information he receives, establishes 3 rates for the ist., 
2nd and 3rd. quality, with maximum and minimum price. 

2nd. by representatives of the press who proceed by personal 
enquiry in the same manner as the police inspector. 

These rates published in the whole of France serve to regulate the pur¬ 
chase price in the provinces and determine the prices fixed on the regional 
markets. 

Amount of Business Done, — To give an idea of the importance of the 
business done on the Villette market it is enough to state that between 
1900 and 1910 there were sold each year: 


between 330,000 and 
161,000 and 
1,600,000 and 
380,000 and 


417,000 head of 
220,000 
2,060,000 
580,000 


homed cattle 
calves 
sheep 
pigs 


The total sales sometimes exceed 40 million francs. 

Re-expeiiiion of Animals Sold to the Provinces, — A considerable 
number of the animals sold on the Villette Market are again forwarded 
to the provinces and even abroad : to the North, the East, to Switzerland 
and even sometimes as far as Marseilles. M. Meline mentions in this con¬ 
nection a typical fact. (i). One of his colleagues in the senate, a large 
livestock improver in Normandy, had sold 3 oxen on the market of la 
Villette. Some weeks after the sale he visited one of his frienas at a distance 
of a few kilometres from his own house. He was invited to visit his stalls 
to see three superb beasts he had just purchased on the Villette market. 
They were none other than those the Senator had sold a few weeks before. 

From 46 to 50 % of the beasts are thus again despatched from Paris 
with sale and carriage expenses that might have been in part saved. Thus 
in 1908 from 35 to 38 % of the oxen,from 47 to 60 % of the cows, from 20 
to 25 % of the bulls, from 40 to 45 % of the calves, from 33 to 36 % of 
the sheep, and from 47 to 52 % of the pigs sold on the Villette market were 
again sent off. 

Direct Expedition to the Slaughterhouses. The 4/A. Incline. On the 
other hand, a certain number of beasts are taken directly to the slaugh¬ 
terhouses without passing through the market. Thus between 1900 and 
1910 there were introduced directly into the slaughterhouses every year : 


from 67,000 to 97,000 
from 146,000 to 184,000 
from 700,000 to 938,000 
from 120,000 to 250,000 


head of homed cattle 
calves 
sheep 
pigs 


(i) Meeting of the National Agricnltutal Society, July 7th., 2909. 
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In 1910, according to M. Sagnier (i), besides the meat arriving directly 
either at the central markets or at the slaughterers', out of 261,000 head 
of horned cattle slaughtered at the slaughterhouses of I^a Villette and Vau- 
girard, only 181,000 or 70 % came from the market of I^a Villette. 

This matter of the direct introduction of animals to the slaughter¬ 
houses is just one of the question sthat has been most under discussion for a 
score of years. The livestock sellers selling at I^a Villette, owners, dealers, 
or agents, and the agricultural societies, especially that of Nifevre and the 
Normandy Graziers' syndicate, say that direct introduction to the slaughter 
houses, at the same time as it reduces the business of the Villette market 
gives the wholesale butchers considerable opportunities for lowering 
prices. (2) 

The wholesale slaughterhouses, say they, arrange always to have in 
the cattle stalls of their slaughterhouses the evening before the markets, 
that is, on Sunday and Wednesday evenings, a number of animals varying 
from 800 to 1,000, that is to say about as many as they require for slaugh¬ 
ter on the marketday and the day after. Their requirements being thus 
satisfied, they only buy if it suits them and lower the prices. The whole¬ 
sale butchers answer that this direct supply is necessary for the daily pro¬ 
vision of the slaughterhouses and in their turn acaise the hucksters or 
agents of combining in order to place cattle on the market, which, on 
principle, should be held daily, only twice a week, on Mondays and Thurs¬ 
days, and to bring complete trainloads of cattle on the market at a late 
hour, which causes the lowering of price. 

The adversaries of direct supply to the slaughterhouses ask for the 
closing of the 4th incline, that is to say, the passage from the market 
station to the slaughterhouses above the Ourcq canal, only opened in 1874. 
They say that it occasions a loss in town dues to the town of Paris, besides 
being objectionable from the point of view of health. 

To sum up, it is a very complicated and much controverted question 
in which various interests come into conflict. 

(C) Trade in Butchers* Meat. 

We have seen that the cattle sold by the farmers reach the butchers 
after passing through the hands of often many middlemen. 

Trade in Butchers' Meat in the Country and the Provinces. — In the 
country the butchers buy the cattle they require directly and slaugh¬ 
ter them in their private establishments. The decree of 1882 placed these 


(z) Meeting of the National Agricultuzal Society, Match 97th., 19x9. 

(a) M. Rdilin’s Communications to the National Agricultntal Society. April 8th., 1907. 
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butchers under the supervision of the veterinary surgeon delegated for the 
purpose, who, since the reorganization of the Sanitary Service, acts under 
the Departmental Veterinary Surgeon, but indeed it is difiScult to supervise 
these slaughterhouses and sometimes diseased animals are killed in them. The 
rural communes cannot build municipal slaughterhouses as that would be too 
great a strain upon their resources, but they might perhaps, in accord¬ 
ance with the law of March 22nd., 1890, constitute communal syndicates to 
build them, and the working might afterwards be entrusted to contractors. 

In the provincial towns the supervision is far more efficacious, for 
most of them have built slaughterhouses. Some erven have quite perfect 
installations with refrigerating plant and may be cited as model organi¬ 
zations. Such are the slaughterhouses of Dijon, Soissons, Angers, Thaon, 
Comines, etc. 

On the other hand, must of the butchers of the small towns buy the 
cattle they require for their trade directly. Each of them has his stall 
at the slaughterhouse and the number of middlemen is consequently 
limited. It is only in the towns remote from the centres of production 
to which the cattle are sometimes forwarded from la Villette that the meat 
is delivered to the consumers at a rate not differing too greatly from the 
price paid to the farmers. 

The Trade in Butchers* Meat at Paris. — But it is above all in Paris 
that this difference Is especially appreciable, because the number of mid¬ 
dlemen there is too large. 

Before 1888 a butcher's stall could not be authorized in Paris before 
the butcher showed he had a scalding house attached to the establishment. 
There was then only one intermediary, the agent, between the producer 
and the retail butcher. 

As M. Viger has very well observed (i), it was the suppression of the 
regulations on butchers' establishments by M. Rouher in 1858 that was 
fatal to the consumer. 

Slaughterhouses becoming free by the decree of 1858, the number of 
stall-keepers multiplied. Where there had been 501 stalls for 1,800,000 
inhabitants, which, in proportion to the present population, would be 
680 stallkeepers, we now have 2,256 or 1,600 more." The number has 
certainly increased, since he spoke, and we may now estimate, according 
to the figures given by M. Viger, one retail butcher per 700 or 800 inhab¬ 
itants, without including the itinerant dealers selling in the small district 
markets. 

The chevillards and gargots. — The individual stallkeepers no longer 
being able to buy and kill a sufficiently large quantity of cattle, a special 

(i) Meeting of the National Agricultural Society, March 27th., 1912 and Study publiihed 
la the nunber of the Reforme Bconomlque ” of June end., 1192. 
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dass of wholesale butchers has been formed to supply the retail butchers 
with the meat required in their trade. These butchers have been called 
chevillards because they sell the meat hanging from nails or pegs {chevilles). 

In reality there were already some wholesale butchers in 1858, 
but they have increased and specialised further. There were, accord¬ 
ing to M. Albert Dulac (i), in 1881, 225, in 1890 258, in 1897 302. These 
wholesale butchers who buy live animals and sell the meat make their chief 
profit by the sale of the 5th quarter that is of the offal and waste portions 
(brain, heart, liver, spleen, intestines, feet, skin, etc.). 

There are also wholesale pork butchers, called gargots, who buy pigs 
wholesale and sell the meat to retail pork butchers. 

There are also some butchers who slaughter on commission for the 
accoimt of other butchers, or rather of the owners, but they are compara¬ 
tively few. 

Redistribution, —The chevillards deliver to the butchers beef cut 
in four quarters, veal in two and mutton whole. The retail butcher 
prepares the joints, but certain joints are more and more in demand not 
only among middle class customers, but even among the working classes; 
to such a degree that we may say that a sheep only yields legs, shoulders 
and cutlets. So the butchers who buy the whole animals have a superfluity 
of some portions and not enough of others. They then have to sell some 
portions and buy others. This trade is carried on in the Central Market. 
But the larger stallkeepers prefer to buy all they require at the slaugh¬ 
terhouses instead of going to the Central Market. For this reason, in 1872, 
there was instituted at the Villette Slaughterhouse a redistribution market, 
where more than 6 million kilogrammes of meat are sold per year. It sells 
by auction or private bargain. As at the market, there is an admission 
charge of 2.10 fr. per 100 kg. and .10 fr. for weighing. 

The Paris Central Market, — The Central Market serves, as we have 
seen, as a redistribution market, but meat from the provinces is also received. 
The consignments of meat to the Central Market are continually increasing. 
Thus, according to a report by M. Menant, Director of the Municipal Serv¬ 
ice for Provisioning Paris, between 1908 and 1909 there was a decrease of 
1,612,166 kgs. in the amount of meat leaving the slaughterhouses and an 
increase of 2,568,693 kgs. of meat received at the Central Market. Alto¬ 
gether, in 1909, 158,415,290 kgs. of meat paid octroi, 34,819,143 kgs. of 
pork, 3,774,875 kgs. salted hams, etc. 

The meat sold on the market is subjected to a careful examination 
by the veterinary surgeon. It is sold by auction through the medium of 

(i) Albert Dttlac : Commeru des produUs a%Hcoles. Annales agronomiques t., XXVI| 
Year z^oo. I,et usa Id iti 1S93 the 1 /ibour OOlce m. 4 titttted a fairly complete euqairy into 
the Food Supply of Paris, which may be consulted with advantage. 
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authorised agents or bokers. The wholesale sale of meat is carried on in 
the room Nos. 3 and 5, the retail sale in room N® 3 and the pork and tripe 
sales in rooms 5 and 6. 

The market has cellars with refrigerating plant serving to a certain, 
but a very small, degree, for the preservation of meat, whilst the refri¬ 
gerating chambers of the Villette slaughterhouses have hardly been made 
use of. 

Middlemen's Charges, — We see thus there is a large number of inter¬ 
mediaries between the producers and consumers. The consequence is that 
the beef is sold to consumers at a price exceeding that paid on the farm by 
from 40 to 50 %, according to M. Dulac's calculation. According to M. 
Viger, the difference was from 50 to 60 % — from 10 to 12 % would 
represent the expenses of purchase in the provinces, of carriage and slaugh¬ 
ter, and from 30 to 40 % the charges for retail sale. From figures quoted 
by M. Viger in 1892 it would appear that for an ox the broker would 
receive from 3 to 5 francs, the chevUlard from 6 to 8 francs and the retail 
butcher about 90 francs. 

Then an ox would be taxed .55 frs. the kilo, at the stall, a calf .78 fr 
and a sheep .64 frs. But in these calculations account has not been taken 
of a fact, however very frequent, that the livestock passes through the hands 
of 2 or 3 provincial brokers before reaching the Paris market. And since 
the'enquiry made by M. Viger the expenses of the retail butchers and, 
consequently, the charges they levy, have certainly increased in consequence 
of the social laws which impose new burdens on them in regard to 
their workmen, the increased needs and continually new demands 
of the consumers who want orders to be taken at their houses in the 
morning and the meat delivered, and the “ sou per franc demanded by 
the cooks, etc. 

In a more recent study, M. Lucas (i) arrives at similar conclusions. 
He estimates the differen e between the price of the meat at the farm and 
that at the retail butchers' as from 30 to 40 % of the value. He calculates 
this difference at 155.90 fr. per ox of 500 kilos, 36.30 frs. per calf of 140 
kilos and 16.20 fr. per sheep of 40 kilos. 



Ox 

fr. 

Veal 

tT, 

Sheep 

fr. 

1st. before sale at the slaughterhouse, per % kilo at . 

.117 

J 33 

•143 

2 ad. after slaughter,per ^ kilo. 

.050 

.050 

050 


.167 

J83 

•193 


(i) J.^E. IrUCAS: AbidMn tigrUoki co-opM^$. PaHs, 1909. 
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But in order to obtain the difference between the price paid to the 
farmer and the price paid by the consumer we must also add the profit of 
the retail butcher himself. 

According to a study by M. Paul Bernard in the Progres Agricole/* 
in 1909, for a cow of 550 kgs. giving 302 kgs. net of meat, bought at 
430 frs. and sold retail at Amiens for 576 frs., the butchers' profit was 
126.70 fr. An ox of 500 kgs., bought for 700 francs at Nevers was 
sold again at 940 fr. After calculating the butchers' expenses, M. Ber¬ 
nard still reckons his profits at 90.50 frs. 

M. Convert, in his turn, estimates the increase between the original 
price of the meat paid on the Villette Market and that paid by the retail 
butcher, not by the consumer, at 33 %. (i) 

M. Saint Marcel also recently stated before the Agricultural Society 
of Rheims that an ox weighing 500 kgs., bought of the farmer at about 
500 frs. was later sold retail at 940 fr. 

According to M. Levre, President of the Syndicate Chan ber of the 
Paris Slaughterhouse, this difference between the price of cattle and meat 
is not fixed: it diminishes as the price of cattle rises and, vice versa, increas¬ 
es when the price of cattle falls. This is very probable as the fluctuations 
in the price of butchers' meat do not follow, automatically, the fluctuations 
in the price of cattle. 


§ 3. Price of Meat and the Present High Prices, 

The price of meat has varied greatly in France in the course of the last 
century. It varies accidentally from one year to another, like that of any 
other merchandise, by reason of special circumstances, notably accord¬ 
ing to the greater or less quantity of cattle food. In fact, the price of meat 
is in inverse proportion to that of hay. Gemerally, also the price of live¬ 
stock falls at the beginning of winter to rise again in spring, when the de¬ 
mand is greater. 

The variations we have observed in the amount of the national stock 
of pigs in accordance with the fluctuations in the potato crop also naturally 
have their influence on the price of pork. The difference is perhaps still 
more felt in the case of sucking pigs than in that of the older animals. 

Variations in Price and Customs Dues .— Customs Tariffs have evidently 
had a certain influence on the price of meat. The price of meat and of 


(z) P. Convert, Prolestor of Rural Economy at tha Agreiiomicai Institute: Vindustrif 
ssriisli, Paris, Z900, 
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cattle which had increased nearly 50 % from 1789 to 1815, having fallen 
considerably towards 1820,—it was scarcely .85 fr. per kilo of beef at Paris, 
—a system of protection, called the sliding scale, which had not, to say the 
truth, any great influence on prices, was introduced. Prices varied from 
.84 fr. to 1.15 fr. for beef from 1820 to 1851. In 1852 the prices rose, 
the sliding scale was suspended and up to 1881 there was a system of 
free trade. There was none the less an appreciable rise of prices both in 
France and in England up to about 1874. The price per kg. of beef reached 
1.62 fr. Afterwards it fell and in 1881 a system of protection was again 
resorted to, and continued and completed by the l^ws of 1881,1885, 1890, 
1903 and 1910. The customs rates are now established per 100 kilos of 
livestock, fresh or salt meat. For live horned cattle the rate varies between 
a minimum of 20 frs. and the general rate of 30 frs. per 100 kgs., for sheep 
between 15 and 40 frs., for pigs between 15 and 25 frs. Prices are a little 
higher for fresh or salt meat, 25,30, or 35 fr. being the minimum rate and 
40 and 50 fr. the general rate. But in fact the minimum rate is almost 
always charged. 

The Present High Prices, — The marked fall in prices about 1887 was 
not maintained. The price per kg. of beef of first quality especially 
fluctuated at Paris from 1.50 fr. to 1.60 fr. between 1890 and 1896. 
There was a slight fall between 1897 and 1902 and since then the increase 
has been progressive, 1.45 fr., 1.50 fr., 1.54 fr., 1.65 fr., 1.66 fr., between 
1907 and 1909 and 1.70 fr. in 1910.; 

Thus, the following table published in the “ Feuille dTnformation 
of the Agricultural Department shows the rapid increase in prices in the 
month of December for recent years. 

lyA VILI^ETTE MARKET. 

Average price of a kg. of meat per week from 16th. to 2yd. December, 1910 
and the corresponding weeks in the four preceding years. 


Average of 3 qualities 

Beef Veal Mutton Pork 

1910.1.77 1.98 1.92 1.68 

1909.1.44 1.84 1.90 1.30 

1908.1.56 2.08 2.04 1.44 

1907.1-39 2.14 2.16 1.73 

1906.1.38 2.10 1.93'’ 1.69 


In 19ZI the increase still continued. The maximum net prices tot 
homed cattle were 2.10 fr. per kilogramme of meat and 1.80 fr. more in 
Deoemher. Por sheep the highest price was 2.80 fr. the kilo, for calves 
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2.90 fr. and for pigs 1.60 fr. The increase was above all seen in the case 
of calves and sheep. Such prices had never been obtained before. 

Yet the increase seems to have been arrested in the middle of last 
year, if there was not an actual tendency for prices to fall. 

The high price of meat created a real alarm in France. It correspond¬ 
ed also with a general increase in the price of other produce. Troubles 
took place in the North. Everybody concerned himself with the causes 
of these high prices and the remedies to be applied. Eoiig debates were 
held on the matter expecially in the Farmers' National Society and in Par¬ 
liament. 

The Causes of the Rise. — To explain the rise, the idea has been ad¬ 
vanced that the high cost of living was due simply to the depreciation in 
value of gold, which is our standard of value, due to the comparative in¬ 
crease in the output of this precious metal. This very attractive theory, 
seems in fact to be confirmed when we compare the prices with the quant¬ 
ity of the output of gold. But, however striking the theory, there are 
some objections to it and it does not suffice to explain the high price of 
meat. 

Among indisputable causes are the purchases made in France by for¬ 
eigners. The increased price of meat being general, and still higher in the 
neighbouring countries, Germany, Austria, Switzerland and Italy, foreign¬ 
ers come to buy livestock in France, (i) Besides the Germans stored meat 
in their refrigerating chambers. They came to buy cattle not only in 
the Paris market, but also in all the centres of production and even in 
Perigord. 

Increased Consumption is also an essential cause. The consumption 
of meat in France, which in 1840 was only 19.98 kg. on an average per head, 
was in 1892 35.12 kg. (from 72 to 73 kgs. in Paris, from 58 to 60 kg. in 
the ordinary towns, 26 kgs. in the country). It is now about 45 kilos (2). 
According to M. Marcel Vacher (3) at Berlin the consumption increased 
from 59 kg. in 1875 to 65 kg. in 1880, 77 kg. in 1890, 84 kg. in 1908 and 
92 kg. in 1909. The consumption in England is 60 kgs. per head, in North 
America, 70 kilos, in Australia, no kgs., in Switzerland 35 kgs. 

To the increased consumption must be added the general increase 
of expense due to the social laws for the protection of worlmen (accidents 


(1) See the study already published on the ‘‘Increasing Cost of I^ife from the Interna¬ 
tional Point of View,** Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence^ April, 1912 (pp. 195, 204). 

(2) Without inc.uding the average consumption of horse meat which is about 2 % kilos. 
(At Roubaiz it is 3.200 kilos). In 1895 16,000 horses were eaten in Paris, in 1909, 48,795. 
However, while in 1907 there were 700 horsemeat stalls, in 1909 there were only 491. 

(3) Meeting of the National Agricultural Society of February 8th., 1911. 
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in work, assistance to the aged, protection of children's and women's work, 
Sunday closing, workmen's pensions) and the rise in house rent. 

The incomplete utilisation the butchers can make of the animals 
and the change in the tastes of the consumers, who will only take certain 
parts, and those of young animals, have also had a considerable influence. 

The defective organization of the cattle and meat market, and of the 
system of transport and the excessive number of middlemen, as we have 
seen, also have great influence in raising the price of meat. 

Speculation and the customs tariff, on the other hand, do not seem 
to have had the influence attributed to them, since \he increase in prices 
has been much h gher in the neighbouring countries than in France. 

Remedies Proposed, — Among the remedies proposed is the abolition 
or at least the reduction of the customs dues. Especially there are before 
the Chamber of Deputies bills proposed by M. Georges Berry and many 
others, for the amendment of the General Customs Tariff with regard to live¬ 
stock and meat — by M. Jules Siegfried, to reduce the price of articles of 
food and especially of meat— by M. Ballande, to amend N® 17 of the sched¬ 
ule A, to the law of March 29th., 1910, and alter the general aistoms 
rates, especially with regard to salt pork, and an amendment was proposed 
by M. Vaillant to the Budget for 1911 for the temporary abolition of the 
customs dues on cereals, livestock and‘meat. 

M. Georges Berry's proposal, which was discussed as a matter of 
urgency, by the Chamber on November 7th., 1911, was referred with the 
others to the customs commission. They were reported on by M. I^oth 
in the name of the commission, but he only proposed a modification of the 
duties on salt meat. 

The Government, after consultation with an inter-departmental com¬ 
mission and after an agreement come to between the departments of agri¬ 
culture, finance and the colonies, decided to increase the free importation 
of livestock from the Senegal, the Niger and Madagascar and facilitate the 
introduction of frozen meat by reducing the formalities and allowing it 
town warehouse privileges. 

The Government is also studying the reorganization of the Villette 
Market and has sought to give further development to livestock im¬ 
provement, especially by voting a credit of 200,000 frs. as a subvention to 
livestock improvement syndicates, as proposed by M. Fernand David, now 
Minister of Commerce, who presented the report on the Agricultural Es¬ 
timates. 


(1) The measures proposed by the Goremment were dealt with more In detail in the 
BulUtin cf EcunomU and Social InslUulionc ot October szst., igii (pages Z99 to 309) and 
we need aniy enumerate their here. 
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The farmers have been advised to increase their livestock, by the im¬ 
provement of the existing pasture land, converting badly cultivated or 
uncultivated land into pasturage by further reduction of the amount of 
fallow land and better utilisation of cut grass, by a better selection of 
their livestock, l3y fighting tuberculosis, improving their stalls, and mak¬ 
ing greater use of agricultural credit and the agricultural associations. 

The foundation of co-operative societies for the sale of cattle and even 
of co-operative, slaughterhouses in agreement with the co-operative 
distributive societies, has been advocated. We have seen that little has 
been as yet done in this direction in France. 

An interesting attempt made a few years ago at Lyons of uniting 
farmers and townsfolk, producers and consumers, in a co-operative society, 
'' Union des prodncteurs et dcs consommaleurs ", did not succeed. 

But there have been some interesting attempts of direct sale by farm¬ 
ers to the military slaughterhouses of Toul and Verdun. Some co-opera¬ 
tive distributive societies, like that of La Limagne at Rior' (Puy-de-D6me), 
have entered into large contracts with butchers. Finally, we may mention 
a certain number of co-operative slaughterhouses, some of which are very 
prosperous, at Divonne-les-Bains (Ain), Pontarlier (Doubs), Nimes (Card), 
St. Macaire (Gironde), Chazelles sur Lyon (lyoire), Octeville (Manche), 
Guerigiiy (Ni&vre), Abscon, Bruay-sur-Escaut, Denain, Escaudain, 
Faches-Tumesnil, Ferri^re-le-Grande, Haspres, Herin, Lomay, Leers, 
Neuvilley, Onnaing, la Sentinelle, Somain, Tourcoing, Trith-St. Leger, 
Wallers, (Nord), Leforest, Lievin, Mazingarbe (Pas-de-Calais), St. Remy- 
sur-Durolle (Puy-de-D6me), Givors-Canal (Rh6ne), Valreas (Vaucluse), 
Montaigu (Vendee), Liffol-le-Grand, Plainfaing (Vosges) etc. (i). 

Some co-operative distributive societies have also a special slaugh¬ 
tering department; but this form of co-operation is certainly the most 
difficult, on account of the tastes of the consumers above mentioned, who 
all desire the choicest joints, and the consequent difficulty in utilising 
meat of second quality. 

In default of co-operative organization, the organization of regional 
industrial slaughterhouses has been advocated and recommended, estab¬ 
lishments, that is, where every day a very large number of animals can be 
slaughtered, provided, for the purpose, with improved mechanical and 
refrigerating plant for the transformation of the meat and waste products. 
These slaughterhouses should be as near the centres of production as poss¬ 
ible. They would then despatch the meat to the various centres of dis¬ 
tribution. Thus, the intermediaries would be greatly reduced in number 
and the expense of carriage diminished. It is hoped also that the price 


(i) Almamch de la CoopMhn frangaise sul$si pour 1911. 
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of meat may be to some degree reduced: but for that also an entire or¬ 
ganized system of transport and refrigerating plant would be necessary. 

In any case, this forms, together with the prohibition of the re¬ 
expedition of livestock from I^a Villette and the large markets, one of the 
most vexed questions of the day, having very convinced advocates, but 
also adversaries of note who are afraid of its ^ving rise, if not to a trust, 
such as was once contemplated, at least, to speculation in meat. 

The matter has been discussed at very considerable length several in 
meetings of the National Society of Agriculture. M. Marcel Vacher de¬ 
livered a lecture at the Musee Social on the subject,last March, adducing 
many documents in support of his statements and receiving very great 
attention. 

The matter is one of those most studied at the present moment. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

From this rapid statement of the various problems raised in France 
in connection with livestock improvement, the meat trade, and the present 
high prices, we may see the extent of the studies that may be made on 
the subject, the discussions provoked, and the interests brought into play 
We understand their importance for agrictiltural production and for the 
whole land. We thus understand why these matters will still doubtless 
for a long time engage the attention of economists, students of sociology, 
politicians and all those interested in the general economy of France. 


lyouis Tardy, 

Assistant Delegate to the Agricultural Service 
of the Mus6e Social, Paris. 
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ITALY. 

I. — RECENT NEWS. 


Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — Estimates of Expenditure of the Department of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce for the Financial Year, I9I2>13. 

Sources: 

IfCgge 13 giugno 1912, No. 557, che approva lo stale di previsione della spesa del Ministero 
di Agricoltura, Induslria e Commcrcio per I’Escrcizio Finanziario 1912*13 {Law of June 
13th., 1912. No, 557, approvinii the Estimates of Expenditure for the DepaHment of Agri¬ 
culture ^ hidusiry and Commerce^ for the Financial Year 1912-13). 

Relazione della Gitmta gciierale del Bilancio sul diseguo di legge relativo al bilancio predetto, 
presentata alia Camera dci deputati nella seduta dell’ii marzo 1912 {Report of the General 
Committee on the Estimates on the Bill for Approved of the above EstimateSy presented to 
the Chamber of DepuHeSy March nth., 1912). Alii parlamentari: No. 9S5. A. 

The Official Gazette of June i8th. last (No. 143) published the approval 
of the Estimates of Expenditure of the Department of Agriculture, Indus- 
tuy and Commerce, for the j&nancial year 1912-1913. 

The law sanctions a total expenditure of 27,238,128 frs. (i) including : 
I. for agriculture, 10,132,350 frs. distributed as follows: 

(a) expenditure for agriculture generally (for the application of 
special laws in favour of agriculture, agricultural statistics, shows, prize 
competitions, subsidies and encouragements to agricultural associations 

(i) The figures we here reproduce for the separate services of the Department indicate 
the ordinary and extraordinary expenses. The latter depend on the application of special 
laws. 
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and co-operative societies for purchase, production and sale and to other 
societies the foundation of which they promote, for direct subsidies for the 
purpose of diminishing the causes of pellagra, etc.), 1,580,730 frs. 

(6y expenditure for viticulture and wine making, olive cultivation 
and oil making (including assistance to organi:^ions promoting wine and 
oil making and subsidies to oil making societies and olive growers’ asso¬ 
ciations), 1,297,350 frs. 

(c) expenditure for livestock improvement (subventions to livestock 
improvement associations, encouragements to horse and mule improvement, 
improvement of horned cattle, sheep and pigs, encoiuajgements to poultry 
improvement and cheese making, subsidies to agricultural cornices, to 
livestock associations and to other institutions for improving the pro¬ 
duction, the rearing, management, and utilisation of cattle and facilitating 
trade in it, encouragements to silkworm cultivation, beekeeping, etc.), 
2,875,900 frs. 

(cl) expenditure for the service of communal lands and civic uses, 
52,000 frs. 

(e) expenditure for reclamation of land and home settlements, 
(including prizes and encovuagements for these purposes as well as for the 
building of metayers’ houses and for model farms), 268,230 frs. 

(/) expenditure for agricultural instruction (including expenditure 
on shows and subsidies to academies and agricultural associations for pur¬ 
poses of education), 4,058,140 frs. 

II. for water and forests, 7,727,290 frs., distributed in 

(a) expenditure on forests, 6,306,530 frs. 

(b) expenditure on waters (including aid to irrigation consortiums, 
expenditme on utilization of Government waters for agricultiue and 
manufactures, on studies, prizes and subsidies for irrigation and drain¬ 
age, etc.), 257,490 frs. 

(c) expenditure in connection with game and fish, 209,770 frs. 

(d) expenditure on meteorology and geodynamics, 233,700 frs. 

(e) expenditure on mines and geology, 719,800 frs. 

III. expenditure on industry, commerce and industrial and commercial 
education, 3,251,888 frs. 

IV. expenditure for the service of credit, thrift and social insurance, 
(including encouragements, subsidies, prizes and medals for promoting 
the development of institutions of thrift and co-operation, for promoting 
and subsidising various undertakings in behalf of thrift, for contributions 
to scholars* mutual societies, prizes to agricultural institutions successful 
in competitions, as well as for .the application of special laws), 1,751,890 frs. 

V. expenditure for the service of statistics and of labour (including 
expenditure for enquiries, studies, statistical labours, subsidies to institu- 
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tious for the promotion of the welfare of the working classes, and for the 
application of social laws), 240,500 frs. 

VI. to make up the amount of 27,238,128 frs. there remain the general 
expenses, those for pensions and compensations and for the General De¬ 
partmental accounts, amounting in all to 4,134,210 frs. 

The above distribution of capital and allocations appears in the estim¬ 
ates under consideration in a new form, corresponding to a rearrangement 
of the services, recently made by the Mimster, Hon. Nitti. In the amend¬ 
ments he introduced he was inspired by the idea of reducing or can¬ 
celling the allocations for services he considered of doubtful utihty, and in¬ 
creasing those for a few definite objects, for which the intervention of the 
State is of fundamental importance. For general objects of assistance to 
private production, that is to say, specific objects have been substituted, 
“ limited in number but clearly defined, for the attainment of which the 
public administration intervenes with greater wealth of financial resources, 
greater activity and energy.** 

The remarks made on certain dependent services of the Department 
by the Honorable Signor Qimera, presenter of the report of the General 
Committee on the Estimates, are also interesting. In particular, as there 
are not yet in the separate provinces Government Offices giving information 
in regard to the local agricultural production and making known the re¬ 
quirements of the farmers for which Government could and should make 
provision, the Committee considers that a radical decentralisation is 
necessary. That is to say, provincial offices should be foimded, for the 
transfoimation, as the Committee suggests, of an itinerant agricultural 
lecturership in each province, and in particular the lectiurership of the chief 
town in the province, into a provincial directorship. With these provin¬ 
cial directors there should be associated a Provincial Committee of Agri¬ 
culture, of which the prefect might be president, but which might generally 
be presided over by a vice-president appointed by Royal Decree from among 
the members of the Committee, which, in their turn, should be, some of 
them, members by right of office (the provincial veterinary surgeon, all 
the heads of the itinerant lecturerships in the province, the directors of 
special and practical agricultmral schools, the professor of scientific agri¬ 
culture in the engineering institute, the forestry inspector or sub-inspector); 
some appointed by ministerial decree, from among the most important 
farmers or farm managers in the province. The provincial directors of 
agriculture should co-operate in the compilation of agricultural statistics, 
study and report on the progress of agricultural production in the region, 
inform the administrations and the competent authorities of the measures 
that should be adopted, and the institutes to be founded for the promotion 
of the progress of agriculture in the province ; themselves make researches, 
by means of experimental farms as to the agricultural methods most useful 
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in a technical and economical sense, under the local conditions; watch 
over the technical action of all the institutes, incorporated bodies, and 
authorities in the provinces, the object of which is the promotion of the 
progress of agricultural production. 

Signor Camera further expresses the desire that the public adminis¬ 
tration may assist the farmers in the sale of tneir*produca, thus working 
indirectly for the regulation of prices. The measure, he observes, is ur¬ 
gent in Italy in the case of wine, an article the price of which is subject 
to great variations, according as the vintage is normal, abundant or defi¬ 
cient. He proposes, for the purpose, besides the concession of an increased 
reduction of the duties on distilled alcohol, the construction, by the public 
administration, of large vats for the preservation of must and wine, which 
would evidently permit the private farmers, in return for a low rent, to 
effect their sales at the most opjx)rtune moment, and thus avoid frequent 
crises. 

Another duty of the State, according to the Committee on the 
Estimates, should be to provide credit, in behalf of the large farmers, for 
permanent investments, for the building of metayers' houses, and, es¬ 
pecially in districts of specialised farming (wine or grain), to initiate the 
foundation of agricultural villages, making the farmers concerned, the local 
administrations and the State, assist in the work. 

In the Southern provinces, then, and generally in all places where 
extensive cultivation and large estates prevail, encouragements should be 
given, under suitable legal regulations, to contracts for rent on condition 
of improving the holding, “ a system " which might become a marvellous 
instrument of agricultural progress both in the hands of the small metayers 
and in those of the farmers, who have funds and technical capacity. " 

Not less important are the remarks of the Committee on the question 
of waters and forests. The systematization of the holdings and the levell¬ 
ing of the soil, the laying down of drains, the conservation of forests and 
reafforestation, the legislation regulating the supply and utilisation of 
water, as well as the reform of the legislative provisions on consortiums 
for irrigation and on the supply of water for the consortiums for indus¬ 
trial purposes, are so many matters of the utmost gravity for the future 
of industrial agriculture in the country, to which the General Committee 
on the Estimates invites the Minister to give his undivided attention. 
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2. Economic Measures for the Tuscan Maremma. 

Sources: 

Kelazioiie e proposte della Commissione per lo studio di provvedimeiiti econoniici a vantaggio 
della Marenima Toscana (Decreto ministeriale 12 ottobre 1910). Annali di Agricoltura, 
1911, No. 266: Ministei'o di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio. Direzione Generalc 
dell’Agricoltura {Report and Proposals of the Commission for the Study of Economic Measures 
for the Benefit of the Tuscan Maremma [Ministerial Decree^ October 12th., 1910). Annals 
of A']riculture, 1911, No. 266; Department of Agriculture^ Industry and Commerce. Gen* 
^eral Mana [ement of A'^riculture). Rome. National Press, G. Berlero & Co. 1911. 


Among the districts in Italy where the need of reclamation is most 
serious and most urgent is the Tuscan Maremma. Convinced of this, in 1910, 
the Government appointed a special commission to examine into the condi¬ 
tions and requirements of agriculture, manufactures, commerce and public 
works, especially with a view to drainage and road making, in the 
Maremma and to prepare and propose measures suitable for hastening 
economic progress there. Recently the General Management of Agriculture 
published the report of this commission. It gives a short account of the 
principal questions involved in the reclamation of this district. We think 
it well to summarise it briefly, as the economic revival of the Tuscan Marem¬ 
ma is a matter rather of National than of Regional importance. 

Drainage and Hydraulic Works. — The Report deals first of all with 
the most serious and complicated side of the Maremma problem, which 
is without doubt that of drainage works properly so called. Their necessity 
is seen to be the greater from the malaria still prevalent there and, indeed, 
more prevalent in recent years ; in the chief town, Grosseto, the cases of 
malaria had increased from about 800 in 1908 to over 1,400 in 1910 ; the 
figures of the Civic Hospital gave, as compared with 307 cases in 1896 and 
168 in 1907, 571 in 1908, 419 in 1909 and 653 in 1910 ; while it is known 
that, taking the average figures for the whole of Italy, the cases of malaria 
show a general decrease. Without following the report in its examination 
of the individual works of drainage, we shall say that it calculates the 
total expenditure necessary at 50,682,000 frs., distributed over the twenty 
years 1911-1931. The principal part of this considerable amount would 
be for the drainage of the Maremma {46,498,000 frs.) ; for the Grosseto 
district alone 37,517,000 frs.; the rest would be divided among drainage 
worl^ for the Albarese, Orbetello, Vaca, Collemezzano and the plain of 
Ghirlanda. 
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The amount necessary for hydraulic works, for the systematization 
of mountain basins, the strengthening and protection of villages, would 
be altogether about 4 milhons to be distributed over ten years. 

Roads. — But the work of drainage would not be complete if not 
accompanied by roadmaking. The report observes in this connection that 
the Maremma is extremely poorly supplied with toads, quite insufficiently 
for its needs, the rather as most of those that there are are met with in 
the mountain region and almost always they are inconvenient and ill 
placed and difficult to maintain. In proof of this it may be said that the 
province of Grosseto has only 24 kms. of road for every 100 sq. kms. of its 
area, and that the only provinces with a number as low or inferior are those 
of Potenza (24 kms.) and Cosenza (20 kms.). 

The report shows further that the more recent laws granting State 
assistance to public works and services have applied little or not at all 
to the Maremma and after giving a list of the roads to be made and of 
those to be put in order, so as to remedy this most serious deficiency, an¬ 
ticipates for the first an expenditure of 7,711,000 frs., and for the second 
1,730,000 frs., that is, altogether 9,441,000 frs. 

Harbour Works. — In view of the importance for the Maremma and 
for Italy of the harbours of this district and the necessity of adapting them 
to modern requirements, the Report goes 6n to show what is most required 
in each case : and proposes a total expenditure of 8,940,000 frs. for the har¬ 
bours of S. Stefano, Piombino, Follonica, Port' Ercole, Talamone, Isola 
del Giglio, Castiglione della Pescara and other smaller harbours. 

Inland Navigation. — The advantage of an inland water way, 
Istia d'Ombrone - Grosseto - Castiglione della Pescara is incontestable. Such 
a waterway would assure considerable traffic in the chief articles of export 
from the Grosseto plain (cereals, hay, cork, charcoal), which could not fail 
to develop appreciably, by facilitating the transport by water of the heavy 
goods the high railway rates for which render their exportation economically 
impossible. The expenditure necessary for the complete systematisation 
of this water way of over 28 kms., added to that required for the canal 
works for purposes of drainage, would be 440,000 frs. 

Railway and Motor Car lines. — The commission, after consideration 
of the studies made and the opinions of experts, recognises the advantage 
of the following railway lines : Saline di Volterra - Colie Val d'Elsa - Siena; 

ampiglia Marittima - Colle Val d'Elsa, Massa - Marittima - Siena; Sta- 
zione Monte Antico - Santa Fiora; Orbetello-Orvieto. These railways 
would facilitate the working of the mines to the advantage of the neigh¬ 
bouring districts and the national economy and would hinder the serious 
evil of deforestation which often accompanies mining, on account of the 
deficiency of easy transport from more distant regions, a large supply of 
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wood and fuel being necessary for the mines. The Commission further re¬ 
cognises the necessity of about 434 kms. of motor car lines. 

AgricuUural Improvement. — The Commission has devoted no small 
part of its attention to studying the conditions of agriculture in the Ma- 
remma, convinced that agricultural improvement is a very real present 
need of the region ; and that, in proportion as the hydraulic works advance 
and new areas are restored to human activity, the requirements of land 
improvement will assume an importance perhaps unequalled in Italy. 

" The first observation — says the report — it seems well to make 
is that, in many places and among difficulties by no means light, due to 
malaria, the system of latifondi, and mortgage indebtedness, often very heavy, 
private initiative has strongly manifested itself with generally happy re¬ 
sults ; while up to the present it has received scant support from public 
bodies. It is only recently that agricultural and co-operative institutions 
have been able to give technical assistance to agriculture ; Government 
has given but slight encouragement and assistance and only by fits and starts. 
Agricultural credit is still difficult and has not been worked systemat¬ 
ically. " 

The Commission, after showing the present agricultural position of the 
Maremma with data and statistics of the crops and produce, concludes that 
two agricultural districts, differeing essentially in their conditions, have 
to be especially considered, for which different measures are necessary. 
The first is the district of the Upper Maremma, generally, where the 
land is often little fertile, the population is more or less dense and crowded 
together in villages, where, therefore, there is a large demand for land and 
where the ancient feudal obligations still obtain, while the system of partial 
metairie has only made timid and uncertain advance as yet. 

The second is, generally, that of the I/)wer Maremma, except the por¬ 
tion still to be drained; here the land is fertile, sometimes very fertile, 
the population is small, but where the hygienic conditions allow, the cul¬ 
tivation of the latifondi has been improved, or the latifondi have been split 
up more and more, often offering fihe examples of the formation and set¬ 
tlement of farms." 

And the Commission, after careful study of the agricultural condi¬ 
tions of the High and I/)w Maremma, exhorted the Government to 
establish in the former a system of encouragements for the labourers 
who propose to establish regular collective farms; while at the same time 
euouraging the movement already started in favour of the formation of 
farms and the installation of partial mfetairies for which, as it seems not 
very easy, collective farming may prepare suitable conditions, besides 
matong speedy provision against the serious agricultural crisis alluded to. 

.On the other hand, for the I/3wer Maremma, in districts where the 
hjrdraulic and hygienic conditions are suitable, the Commission proposes 
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Government encouragements to colonization and agriculture which calls 
for large investments in land. 

The Commission found that the mortgage debt on large estates is con¬ 
siderable also in the Maremma and therefore before provision for Agri¬ 
cultural credit, provision should be made for real land credit, as well as for 
the encouragement and support of private undertakings. 

With regard to agricultural credit, the idea prevailed with the 
Commission that the Monte dei Paschi di Siena might be placed in a 
position to work with a special section for agricultural credit, exercising 
similar functions and enjoying the same facilitations as the Agricultural 
Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily, founded for the benefit of the 
island. 

Forestry Provisions, — It being premised that there is no question of 
repeating in a special law for the Maremma the provisions with regard 
to forestry contained in the general laws, although the conditions of the 
Mountain region of the Maremma, chiefly in the district of Monte Amiata, 
have become worse, and deforestation and clearing have produced the 
usual disastrous consequences, yet some measures are required for complet¬ 
ing the provisions of the laws in force and accelerating their execution. 
It is thought that the region of Monte Amiata and about 6,000 hectares 
of the adjacent land should be reafforestated, at a cost, including that of 
the works for supporting the soil', of about 1,500,000 frs. Besides, 
in order to stimulate further the work of private persons for the 
extension of the cultivation of chestnuts, already so satisfactory, it is 
proposed to increase the prizes given by the law of June 2nd., 1910 for 
voluntary reafforestation and reconstitution of ruined forests, raising 
it to 125 frs. per hectare of chestnut woods planted or reconstituted. It 
is also proposed to grant a loan on favourable terms for private reafforest¬ 
ation. 

Industry and Commerce, — In studying the provisions to be suggested 
for the increase of manufactures and trade in the Maremma, the Commiss¬ 
ion first ascertained the actual conditions, from which it appears that 
the dominant industries are agricultural, or, more accurately, those treat¬ 
ing on the spot the produce of the soil, and food stuffs ; hardware manufac¬ 
ture, concentrated chiefly at Piombino, is also of special importance; 
next comes the mining industry, which, however, is not completely devel¬ 
oped, either for want of easy roads, or through financial difficulties due 
to the sometimes hazardous character of the undertaking. 

In the opinion of the Commission the various branches of industry 
in the Maremma should receive different kinds of assistance, with due 
regard to the origin of the raw materials and to the technical and financial 
requirements for their strengthening and development. The proposals 
made Ify the Commission are as follows: 
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{a) For the industries in which the produce of the soil is utilised : 

1st. Exemption for ten years from pa3rment of customs dues, for 
building material, machinery, and whatever may be required for the e- 
quipment of new industrial establishments or for the completion and ex¬ 
tension of those already existing. 

2nd. In the case of new workshops, exemption from the tax on land 
and buildings and the additional charges connected with the same, as well 
as from income tax, also for ten years. 

3rd. For existing workshops, even if they are completed or enlarged, 
for ten years, assessment based on the average of the last years for income 
tax, land and buildings. 

(b) For mining and manufacturing industries, — i. Exemption for 
ten years from payment of customs dues for machinery and building 
materials, required for the first equipment of industrial establishments, 
and for those intended for the complete realisation of the technicl plan of 
the already existing establishments. 

2. For new workshops, exemption from the tax on land and build¬ 
ings and the extra taxes in connection therewith, and from income tax 
for four years. 

3. For the existing workshops, even if they are completed or enlarged 
for four years, assessment based on the average of the last years for income 
tax, land and buildings. 

In addition to the above benefits, exemption is proposed for both 
classes for ten years from the dues for concession of water from the crown 
lands, for industrial purposes, as well as exemption for an equal period 
from the tax on buildings. 

The report terminates with notices and proposals relative to agricul¬ 
tural and professional education, public secondary education, telephonic 
communications, as well as works relating to hygiene, drinking water 
and building in the principal centres of the Maremma. 
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PART I. 


CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 




O0-OI»BRATIOJV AJSJy A®»OOlATIOWr 


GERMANY. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The New Legislation on Water Rights 
and Fishing and the Co-operative Fishing and Piscicultural Societies. 


Sources: 

Dr. J. Koenig and Dr. R. Splittgerber : Die Bedeutung der Fischerei fiir die Fleischversor- 
gung; in Zeitschrift der I^dwirtschaftskammer fur das Herzogtum Braunschweig 
1912, No. 42. (Th€ Importance of Fish in relation to the Meat Supply. Review of the Chamber 
of Agriculture of the Duchy of Brunswick^ No. 42, 1912)* 

Die Ausgaben der preussischen I^dwirtschaftshammem *ur Fdrdenmg der Fischerei (£2?- 
penditure of the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture for the Development of Fishing) in Mit- 
teilungen der Zentralstelle der preussischen l^dwirtschaftskammem (Communications 
from the Central Society of the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture). 1912. No. 50. 

Der neue preussische Fischereientwurf und die I«andwirtschaft ” und ** Fischereigenossen- 
schaften und I^dwirtschaft ’* (The New Prussian Bill on Fishing and Agriculture and the 
Co-operative Fishing and Agricultural Societies) in the lUustrierte landwirtschaftliche 
Zeitung (Illustrated Agricultural Journal) Nos. 92 and loi, 1911. 

Battmert (Dr.): Der neue Fischereigesetzentwurf und seine Behandlung im I^andesoekonomie* 
kollegium (The New Bill on Fishing and theTreatment of the Subject at theLandesoekonomie^ 
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(Dr. H. A.) Fischereilldtes Genossenscbaftsweseii in Bayern {Co-operation 
in Fishing in Bavaria), Extract from a publication in Honour of E. Uhles, published 
in “ Deutsche Fischerei ** (Fishing in Germany). 


§ I. The imporiattoe otFiah aa an Article of the Diet of the German People, 

At the present moment when the general high price of food, and es¬ 
pecially of meat, is a recognised fact, German fanners have been forced 
to direct their attention to those kinds of produce considered to be poorest 
naturally. This applies especially to fish. This important branch of pro¬ 
duction, a large part of which, uniortuijiately, ^till evades statistical re¬ 
search, has for some years been exciting continually increasing interest, 
first of all expressing itself in greater intensity of economic methods and 
the greater attention received from the State administrations and the 
public at large. There is above all a geneml agreement to admit oi^enly 
that the existing regulation of waters and fishing does not as yet afford 
modern pisciculture the protection and support it needs. 

Although much still remains to be done in this connection, the annual 
consumption of fish by the population of Germany is, according to the cal¬ 
culations of Koenig and Splittgerber, about 7 kilogrammes per inhabitant. 
Of course this is only gross weight. The really edible portion of these 
7 kilogrammes would scarcely be mor^j than 4 kilogrammes. Of the 7 kilo¬ 
grammes gross weight consumed, 2.2 kilogrammes would be fresh fish, 
with only i kg. of fresh water fish to about 6 kg. of salt water fish, 4.4 kgs. 
of which or more than rds. are imported. In the case of fresh water 
fiish, the production far exceeds the consumption, and in that of fresh fish 
considerably exceeds it. We shall still better uunderstand what import¬ 
ance the use of fish as an article of food may have for German economics 
and more clearly see what encouragement and protection may be granted 
to it, when we compare the net figures for the consumption of fish with those 
for the consiunption of meat. For 4 kgs. net of fish consumed per inhabit¬ 
ant per year, there is a consumption of about 30 kgs. of meat produced 
^y agricultural improvement, that is to say that at present every German 
xx)nsumes from 7 to 8 times as much meat as fish. 

§ 2. Agriculture and Fiahiug , 

As regards river fishing, which, generally, in contrast with sea fishings 
is not a special profession, it is estimated by competent authorities that 
the annual production in Germany amounts to from 25,tp 60 million marks. 
^iypT fishing is generally a profession dependent upon agriculture. It is 
the fanners in their character of owners of riverbanks who. carry it on 
and have the right to exercise it. In addition most of the still water is 
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in their hands. Especially is this true of ponds, in Germany 90 % of the 
owners of ponds are farmers and, to say the truth, it is not to the large 
landholders that the greater part of the area of these ponds belongs, but 
to small peasant proprietors. 

This great importance of river, lake and pond fishing for agriculture 
and for alimentation is commonly recognised. It is no longer fishing that 
must be encotuaged but the production of fish. The Government above 
all and the representatives of the agricultural class take account of these 
economic interests by granting subventions and encouraging the formation 
of piscicultural unions. In esj^ecial the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture, 
supported in this by the Prussian Government, h^ive given large sums for 
the purpose, and, besides attempting to satisfy the needs of fishing, they 
invite competent members of the fishing co-operative societies to act on 
their commissions for dealing with economic questions connected with it. 
We see from their annual reports that in the last three years they have 
spent the following amounts in satisfying the requirements of pisciculture: 
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These figures are already very important as they show to what degree 
fishing has been subventioned by the Chambers of Agriculture, and in addi¬ 
tion they are no less significant for the state of fishing in the various pro¬ 
vinces. Fishing is carried on in many localities, even in the districts of 
those Chambers of Agriculture, which show no amounts for the purpose 
in their reports. That is to say quite simply it is the fishing societies them¬ 
selves that undetake to meet the requirements of fishing. 

§ 3. Water Rights and Fishing Regulations . 

After the ancient state of things was abandoned, when fish, considered 
as having no owners, became quite simply the property of the first passer 
by who caught them, it was soon recognised that it was necessary to reg¬ 
ulate by law the right of property in streams, lakes, and pools, as well as 
the right of fishing. In Germany, these two legal matters which we are 
about to examine, water rights and fishing rights, as they are called, are 
not regulated by Imperial Laws but by the laws of the various States, 
each of which has treated them in an extremely different fashion. Only 
where several States are bounded or watered by a single stream has a 
means been found for regulating fishing and pisciculture, in, let us say, 
an inter-state manner. Such treaties for common regulation have been, 
for example, concluded between Prussia and the Grand Duchy of Olden¬ 
burg, between the Duchies of Brunswick and Anhalt, between Liibeck and 
liecklenburg, etc. as well as between the Grand Duchy of Baden and Al¬ 
sace-Lorraine. 

With regard to the special laws of the States of the Confederation, 
we must add that the prescriptions they contain are no longer suflScient, 
in view of the present state of the fishing question, that they are not 
adapted to the agricultural character fishing has assumed to-day, and that 
they do not suflBiciently protect it against the constant increase of industry 
and river navigation. This has indeed been generally imderstood in recent 
years, and on various occasions the new regulations for the two subjects 
have been united. Unfortunately, the idea of a single imperial system 
of laws, which is still more to be desired in the case of water rights than 
in that of fishing, has been abandoned and it has been thought sufficient 
to make a large number of special laws in the various States of the Confed¬ 
eration. As far as water rights are especially concerned, laws were promul¬ 
gated in Hesse in 1887, in Alsace-Lorraine, in 1891, in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden in 1899, ^ Wiirttemberg in 1900, in Bavaria in 1907 and in Sax¬ 
ony in 1909. In this matter Prussia has been backward, as it has also 
been in that of fishing rights. New laws on fishing have been recently 
passed in Bavaria and, in all probability, both Prussia and Saxony will 
soon follow the example set. 
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§ 4. BavariRn Z ^ gislation . 

Among the Bavarian laws, those which above all claim our attention 
are : the fishing law of August 15th., 1908, and the fishing ordinance of 
March 23rd., 1909, for they were the first on the subject put in force in 
Germany. In respect to fishing, Bavaria is a rather important country. 
We find no less than 26,000 pools containing carp and salmon, with a 
total area of 15,000 hectares. There are besides, exclusive of the lyake of 
Constance, about 13,000 hectares of lake surface, the annual production 
of which is from four to five million marks. We must, therefore, expect 
that this law will excite a quite special interest in the other states of the 
Confederation. We shall only give here its most important provisions, 
which were prepared with the greatest care. The law on fishing properly 
so called deals above all with three principal questions, namely: author¬ 
ization of fishing in lakes and ponds, the exercise of this fishing right, and 
the protection of fish, whilst the fishing ordinance deals also with the min¬ 
imum dimensions of the fish that may be caught, catching of fry, pro¬ 
hibition of certain kinds of fishing and the fishing season for the various 
kinds of fiish. We see by the provisions of the fishing law that the right 
of fishing belongs to the owner of the water in so far as this is not contrary 
to special legal conditions, and the water does not evidently belong to the 
State. We also find that when there are natural or artificial changes 
in the course of streams, the right of fishing remains none the less with 
the possessor. The exercise of fishing rights is, in itself, independent 
of the area of the water containing the fish. Leases will only be allowed 
for a term of ten years and when the total area of the water containing fish 
is granted undivided to not more than three tenants at most. The owner 
of fishing rights is authorized to walk along the banks, and to place en¬ 
gines wherever the property is not enclosed. Finally, he may form pubUc 
co-operative societies for fiishing both in streams and still water. The 
protection of fishing consists fundamentally in the following provisions : 
the fisherman is authorized to place engines to obstruct the free passage 
of the fish; regulations may be issued at any moment by the administrat¬ 
ive authorities ordering that protective apparatus be placed before water 
mills, etc.; it is forbidden to empty fish streams arbitrarily and immoder¬ 
ately ; permission is given to catch and kill otters, herons and fishing eagles 
in streams and on banks to the distance of three metres from the water’s 
edge. Finally, whoever, not having the right to fish, keeps or places fish 
traps in the neighbourhood of fish streams is liable to the penalties imposed 
by the law. The law under consideration also provides for the preparation 
of fishing papers with which the assistants of the possessor of fishing rights 
should jbe provided. The provisions of this Bavarian law have not only 
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produced excellent results by regulating a number of doubtful points and 
adapting legal regulations to the real economic conditions, they have also 
served the State Government as a basis on which to establish the organ¬ 
ization of fisheries, so that to-day Bavaria may be considered in this re¬ 
spect the model State for Germany. 


§ 5. The IPmsaian Billa, 

Lately Prussia itself has been actively seeking a solution of the num¬ 
erous and difficult problems involved in the law regulating fishing and water 
rights. To tell the truth, for quite twenty years, preparations have been 
in course for the establishment and improvement of the legislative provi¬ 
sions on the subject, but it is only now we begin to find ourselves confront¬ 
ed with definite results. It appears from the Eling's speech at the open¬ 
ing of the Landtag that the Prussian Government has decided to present 
to Parliament in the session now opened as a Government bill the bill on 
fishing and water rights already before the house. The words of the speech 
are : 

** There will be presented for your consideration a bill to regulate 
water rights in uniform manner for the territory of the State, in accord¬ 
ance with the present demand for a well ordered system of hydraulic 
economy. Taking account as far as possible of the law in force in the 
various regions, it must be made uniform after an equitable manner, with 
compensation of the many different interests at stake. In the course of 
the session a special bill will be presented to you for the new regulation 
of water rights which have many points of contact with fishing rights." 

And, fiust of all, with reference to this new bill on water rights in 
Prussia, since its first presentation in November, 1893, it has undergone no 
less than three fundamental alterations. There were quite special diflicuities 
to be overcome, for the law in force on water rights in Prussia dates from 
the last century and even from the century before the last, so that it is 
considerably out of date. These difficulties presented themselves with 
the large increase of the population, the development of agriculture and 
industry, and with the extension of the means of commvmication by the 
use of rivers for transport. The older laws on water rights take no account 
of these things. It was first of all a branch of modem hydraulic economy 
which built dams in the valleys, thus forming new sheets of water and 
exerting an influence upon the affluents and emissaries of lakes. There 
is often a conflict between the interests of the various parties who desire 
to utilise the water and often even these interests are mutually exclusive. 
What the law in force could not do will be done by the new law. Effort 
will be made to find a just balance between opposing interests and to reg- 
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ulate the use of waters to the best interest of everybody and of the 
common good. The new law on water rights is of quite special importance 
for fishing, for it deals in detail with all questions of ownership and usage 
in relation to the various classes of waters. For this purpose, waters are 
divided into two classes: running water and still water, a general term to 
denote the various areas of water not classed as running water. In the 
class of running water are included water flowing permanently or tempor¬ 
arily in a natural or artificial bed, the springs situated at high altitudes 
and the lakes from whence such water comes, as well as the streams de¬ 
scending from them to lower levels. There is natural and artificial nmn- 
ing water. Ditches are not considered as running water when they serve 
for the water system on lands belonging to a single proprietor. A natural 
stream is considered as running water even after changes made in it by art. 

Streams, in their turn, are divided into three classes. In the first 
are included above all rivers and navigable canals. In the second we find 
such streams as are registered in one of the registers kept by the Prefect 
of the Province as natural or artificial streams of great importance for 
hydraulic economy but all the^same not belonging to the first class. The 
third class includes all other running water, natural or artificial. The 
proprietor of waters of the first class is generally the State, of the second 
and third classes the owners of the riverbanks. 

As to the bill on fishing which interests us in the highest degree, it 
must serve to complete the law of May 30th., 1874, at present in force and 
that of March 30th., 1880, completing the latter. From the time this law 
was put in force it was violently attacked. The reason was that sufl&- 
cient attention had not been given to the conditions of fishing in the East 
of the Monarchy. It had, first of all, the great defect of treating the matter 
exclusively from the point of view of pohee measures and ignoring that 
of political economy. As the discontent excited by this law among spe¬ 
cialists continually increased, a special organization was formed among 
them. Thus, in April, 1891, the Central Association of Prussian Fishermen 
was foimded(i). At the start, it was only fomided among the fishermen 
of Brandenburg and Pomerania, but soon those of other provinces imited 
with them. The association, not losing sight of the object it proposed to 
itself at the start, has laboured for a “ bill to amend the Prussian Fishing 
Daw.” This bill was laid before the Eandtag by the Government, to serve 
for future legislation and was lost among the documents of proceedings. 
The same thing happened in the case of another bill of i86 paragraphs 
drafted by a Commission of the German Fishing Union, February 21st., 1896. 
The matter remained there until Jat the end of 1910 a fishing bill 
was published, precisely the same as that now before the House. The 
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exact significance of the new bill consists in that, far from its being a police 
matter like the law in force up to the present, attempt has rather been 
made to make it an economic law by means of which the interests of the 
East and those of the richer Western industrial regions may be balanced. 

Then, what is of great importance for fishing, there are provisions 
in this law settling who has the right to fish in the branches of streams, 
whether natural or artificial. These provisions lay down that the right 
of fishing in such branches must always be regulated by the same rule 
as in the case of the principal stream. Exception is only made for certain 
rights already existing, thus the rights over mill races, canals serving 
factories, etc., rights belonging to millers, to factory owners etc., based 
on a spcecial title or one derived through purchase, shall remain as at 
present without change. 

This law regulates the right over what may be called stray fish, that 
is to say, who is the owner of the fish that, after an inundation, remain 
on the inundated property. In the bill the matter is settled as follows ; 
when waters owerflow, the owner of fishing rights over the water has also 
the right to fish on the land inundated. The owner of the land has no 
right to fish on the inundated land. He may take no measures to prevent 
the water or the fish retiring, or again to prevent fishing on his inundated 
property. If, however, after the wa.ter has retired to its bed, any fish 
remain in the ditches not in communication with it, the proprietor may 
catch the fish remaining in this way on his land.*' In a proposal of the 
Kgl. Preussische Landes-Oekonomie-KoUegium, it was even desired to limit 
this right of fishing to unenclosed land, and to specify, after the example 
of the Bavarian law, that the owner of fishing rights shall have, after the 
water has retired, a term of one week in which to catch the fish remaining 
on the inundated property, the owner of the land, once this term expired, 
having the right to catch the fish. 

As to the deUcate question of the right of walking along the banks of 
streams, it is solved as follows in the bill; “ Whoever is authorized to fish 
may , if there be nothing specified in other laws contrary to this, pass with 
his assistants along the banks, dams and locks belonging to third parties 
when he requires to do so for purposes of fishing. In order to pass through 
buildings, yards or gardens or remain on land entirely enclosed with fences 
it is necessary to obtain the owner's permission. If the fisherman does 
any damage in passing over the intmdated land or over the land on the 
banks of streams, he must give compensation. 

We shall speak further on of collective and river bank fishing, as reg¬ 
ulated in the bill under consideration. 

We have still now to mention the question of the presence of ducks 
along fish streams. Although this question is not touched on in the Ba¬ 
varian Eaw, it is, however, important as the rearing of ducks generally 
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exdudes sdentific pisdculture. In the Prussian Bill it is provided as fol¬ 
lows : Ducks are forbidden on unenclosed waters without the express 
authorization of those who have a right to fish there. If the possessor 
of fishing rights has not given this authorization, he may take possession 
of or kill the ducks, but not shoot them unless he has a license to shoot." 


§ 6 . The Saxom BilU 


As we learn from the " Deutsche Tageszeitung," a preparatory pro¬ 
posal for a bill on fishing has been laid before the Upper House of the Saxon 
Parliament. The fundamental idea of the new bill is, while limiting or 
abolishing the fishing rights possessed by individuals, to form fisheries of 
an area that may be managed on sdentific prindples. Further, in the bill, 
the need felt for a State organization is also taken into account. The 
prindple is introduced that association alone will hinder the right of fish¬ 
ing in small sections of streams from passing into the hands of individuals. 
It is laid down that fishing papers valid for a year or more shall be issued, 
and that in order to be authorized to fish in water owned by some one else, 
a person must be in possession of a permit in writing. As to the important 
matter of the right of river fishing, since up to the present there are only 
provisions of doubtful interpretation conferring this right on the State 
in case of navigable rivers and assigning it to the hereditary owners of 
riverbeds, instead of these ill defined legislative provisions, the bill con¬ 
fers very definite rights both on the owners of riverbeds and on the State. 
Further, only those fishing rights are recognized which, before the coming 
into force of the new law, were legitimate as private rights or as Government 
concessions. Their legitimacy will be examined according to a special 
procedure and when proved will be registered, if the case requires it,in the 
land register. 


§ 7. The New and Cooperation in Fishing. 


A tendency has long been evinced among fishermen to associate and 
unite. First of all, up to now, it has been realized in the formation of 
numerous associations ; these united in regional unions, and then altogether 
formed a central union, the German Fishing Association. Already many 
years ago a special section for coast and deep sea fishing seceded to form 
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an independent German Sea Fishing Association. The German Fishing As¬ 
sociation receives an annual subvention of 80,000 marks from the Empire. 
Its object is to devote all its care and all its energies to fishing within the 
Empire. And for the purpose it is sparing of neither its advice not its 
assistance ; it publishes a special paper; invites the public to large con¬ 
ferences and meetings held on certain fixed days (i); it organizes shows 
and encourages the breeding of fish. By the side of this central asso¬ 
ciation, the local societies acquiie constantly increasing importance and 
the former interest in fishing rather as a sport is now being substituted 
more and more by the idea of profit. From a purely economic point of 
view their action is however still rather limited ;Mt is generally confined 
to procuring fry for each other when the opportunity occurs. 

This economic action used to be rather confined to trade guilds and 
fishing co-operative societies. The former, some of which, like those of 
Wurzburg and Bamberg, are from 300 to 1,000 years old, were still based 
quite simply upon the principles of the medieval trade guilds. There 
were also indeed, and in large number, modem co-operative societies for 
fishing in streams and pools, but, in reality, they all lacked the legal basis 
for success. There was a special obstacle to co-operative fishing in large 
fish streams, namely, that collective fishing carried on by a large number 
of persons in the same streams at the same time only gave further en¬ 
couragement to poaching. 

The new legislation is intended to put a limit to so much confusion. 
Therefore, on the one hand, it has refused, as we have seen, for example, 
in the Saxon law, to allow those who had fishing rights over too small a 
section of a stream to exercise their rights; on the other hand, and the 
Bavarian law offers in this respect the true model, it confers on the co¬ 
operative fishing societies, whether voluntary or compulsory, the status 
of corporations in common law. 

Article 37 of the Bavarian fishing law distinguishes two kinds of pub¬ 
lic co-operative fishing societies. 

1. Co-operative societies exercising a well-regulated supervision 
and engaged in collective action for the protection and development of 
fish. 

2. Co-operative societies for the collective administration and use 
of fish streams. 

Those of the first class, which bear the name of Hegegenossenschaften, 
(water-bailiff societies), have above all for their object the stocking of 
suitable streams with fry, and the preparation of convenient quarters 
for the fish in spawning season and in their hibernation, and also the exer- 
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cise of supervision. In this first class the union of the fishermen should 
not tx! too close and it is just for this reason that this form of society is 
already widely-spread and associations of this character extend their 
action over rather large areas. It has acquired special importance in the 
streams frequented by migratory fish. In Bavaria, there are such water 
bailiff societies supervising all the large rivers and their affluents, as the 
Danube, Main, Rhine, Isar, Salzach, Ill, Altmiihl, Rott, Paar, Schmutter, 
Wertach, or being formed for the purpose. Their supervision already 
extends to many kilometres of these streams. 

More serious difficulties oppose the work of the associations* of the 
second class, called Nutzungsgenossenschaften (Associations for the Ex¬ 
ploitation of streams). They liave their raison-d*etre above all where 
there arc collective fishing rights or pond fishing. As these co-operative 
societies require a rather close union of their members, their action is 
now, above all in Bavaria, extremely limited. They have found it easiest 
to develop among the pond fisheries, for the owners of pools had ex¬ 
perienced difficulties in regard to the supply of material, the sale of the 
carp and tench caught in autumn, and also in regard to the stocking of 
winter pools. 

As we have already indicated, the Bavarian law makes a distinction 
between voluntary and compulsory co-operative societies in common 
law. From this we may expect that the improvement of the legal form 
of the latter will have a great influence on the development of pisci- 
cultural co-operation. Their formation can, however, only be made com¬ 
pulsory when the existence of such a co-operative society will promote 
the breeding and improvement of the fish and when it is incontestably 
proved that it offers considerable economic advantages. Those w'ho, 
in possession of fishing rights, are against the formation of a society of this 
character, may be compelled to join it, when the society can only work 
in a really suitable manner with their help. For the formation of a society 
of this type at least three persons are required. All those who enjoy 
fishing rights or concessions entitling them to fish in the territory over which 
the action of the society extends may be members of it. This society 
has itself rights and obligations : it may possess property and sue at law. 
The legal position of the society is regulated by the fishing law and its 
own rules. These latter must in the last resort be approved by the Govern¬ 
ment. The Society is represented by a Committee of Management. This 
committee must prepare a cadastral survey of the waters fishing in the ter¬ 
ritory over which the action of the society extends. The fishing societies 
are under State supervision. 

The experiments made in Bavaria with regard to the fotmdation 
and organization of co-operative fishing societies, since the promulgation 
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of the law, have been quite satisfactory. It is dear that the Prussian, 
Sazon and Wiirttemberg bills resemble the Bavarian law in many ways, 
or at least the prindpal points are regulated in them in a similar manner. 

It is indisputable that, with the extension of co-operative exploita¬ 
tion, the fishing and various agricultural drdes interested will find the pro¬ 
duction of fish increase and improve, and this will be essentially an ad¬ 
vantage for the diet of the population. Prom the pdnt of view of 
co-(^ration "and political economy, these fishing bills are a great gain 
and a progress on which there is reason to congratulate the German 
States. 
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Introduction, 


The Co-opeiative Credit Movement in India, wliich was initiated by 
the Government in 1904 by way of experiment, has quickly passed beyond 
the experimental stage and is already beginning to play an important 
part in the agricultural economy of the country. 

The progress made up to July 1909, which was described in the issue 
of December 1910 of the Bulletin of Economic and^Social Intelligence was 
fully maintained in the two succeeding years. The rapidity with which 
. the movement is advancing may be judged from the fact that whereas 
in March 1905 there were only 35 " rural ** societies and 6'' urban societies 
in July 1911 there were 4,957 “rurar* societies, 415 “urban ''societiesand 
60 “ central " societies. 

The total membership of these societies was 314,101 and though this 
is but a small percentage of the immense population of India, it is a suffi¬ 
ciently remarkable that in seven years so large a number of the inhabit¬ 
ants should have been induced to become members of co-operative soc¬ 
ieties. The initiative, it is true, has come from the Goveniement; the Reg¬ 
istrars of Co-operative Credit Societies are Government ofl&cials charged 
with the duty of organising and supervising co-operative societies, as well 
as of registering them when formed. Beyond the fact, however, that the 
Government is prepared to advance a limited amount of money to credit 
societies — a privilege of which, as we shall see, the societies are taking 
but little advantage — no special inducements are offered for the formation 
of such societies. 

It may be taken, therefore, that the introduction of co-operative cred¬ 
it has met a real need on the part of the Indian peasantry and that they 
adopt it readily because they see in it a means of bettering their economic 
condition. Hitherto that condition has been far from satisfactory; indebted¬ 
ness to money-lenders, who have demanded exorbitant rates of interest, 
has been prevalent and cultivation has been hindered by want of adequate 
capital. The beneficial results of the Co-operative movement in remedying 
these evils is already appreciable and if its progress continues to be as rapid 
in the futme as it has been in the past, it will go far towards bringing 
a greater measure of prosperity to the Indian people. 

The distinction between “ rural" and urban " societies laid down by 
,the Co-operative Credit Societies Act, 1904, was abandoned in favour of 
the distinction between societies with limited and unlimited liability in 
an Amending Act, passed in March, 1912, to which we shall revert in a sub¬ 
sequent issue of the Bulletin. The old distinction was, however, still in 
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force in the period we propose to review. By '' central " societies is under¬ 
stood societies which advance money to other societies but not to individ¬ 
uals. In addition to these '1 central societies there were, in certain 
provinces, societies known as district banks ", which lend chiefly to other 
societies, but make loans also to individual numbers. Further there are 
a few ** unions " or federations of societies, formed for the purpose of 
supervising the working of local societies and for mutual assistance of 
other kinds. 

In the first chapter of the present article we shall deal with the " rural 
societies " and in the second with '' central societies ", “ district banks " 
and " unions 


CHAPTER I. 
Rural Societies. 


In describing the development and working of the rural societies in 
1909-10 and 1910-11, it will convenient to give first some general figures 
indicating the progress made, and then to deal in greater detail with the 
sources of capital and the character of the loans granted. 


§ I, General Progress* 

The general progress of the rural societies in India as a whole may be 
seen from the following table, which contains the most important statistics 
for the four years 1907-08 to 1910-11: 
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Table I. — Progress of Rural Societies, igoj-oS to igio-ll. 



July ist 

July xst. 

July xst. 

July zst 


1908 

1909 

19x0 

Z9XX 

Number of Societies. 

1,219 

1.761 

3.145 

4.957 

Membership: 


» 



aggregate. 

93.972 

1.16,907 

1,65.592 

2,38.978 

average. 

77 

66 

53 

48 

Working capital: 

Rupees (r) 

Rupees 

Rupees 

Rupees 

aggregate. 

22.39.123 

40,71,868 

66.54,035 

1,10,18,863 

average. 

1.837 

2.312 

2,116 

2,223 

Loans outstanding: 





aggregate. 

20,14,406 

3.669,533 

61,61,971 

1.03.89.674 

average. 

1.652 

2,082 

1.959 

2.096 


1907-08 

190809 

1909-10 

I910-II 

Loans granted: 

Rupees 

Rupees 

Rupees 

Rupees 

aggregate. 

22,08,843 

37.71.942 

56,36,064 

94.26,911 

average. 

1.812 

2.142 

1.792 

1,902 


The year 1908-09, as we noted in our previous study (2), was a period 
of consolidation rather than of energetic propaganda, but after this period 
had been passed through, the formation of societies became again exceed¬ 
ingly rapid, no less than 1,384 being formed in 1909-10 and 1,812 in 1911-12. 
The membership and amotmt of loans granted have not increased quite 
in the same proportion, but this is probably accounted for by the number 
of young societies which figure in the returns for 1909-10 and 1910-11. 

The following table contains the same particulars (but with aggregate 
figures only) for each province for the years 1909-10 and 1910-11 (3): 


(x) A rupee is equal to is. ^d. or i fr. 68. The figures are divided so as to fiidicate Uic 
niiniber of lakhs, a lakh being 100,000 rupees. 

(2) BulUtin of Boon, and Soc, Ini., December X910, page 133. 

(3) For the corresponding figures for 1907-08 and 1908-09, see Bull, of Eton, and Soc, 
Inl'p December 1910, pages 134 and 140. 
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Rapid as the progress has been, some of the Registrars feel called upon 
to apologise for the fact that societies are not formed even more quickly. 
Thus the Registrar ior Madras in his 1910-11 Report, states that villages 
which are so heavily involved in debt that no bank can lend them money 
to redeem their lands are unfortunately numerous and that elsewhere, 
after pa3nnent of assessment and interest to the money lender, the ryots 
still have an ample margin of subsistence and do not feel any pressing 
need to form co-operative credit societies. 

The Registrar for Bomiwiy declared in regard both to 1909-10 and 1910-11 
that the progress was rather educational than of a kind to be indicated by 
statistics, but he looked forward to more rapid progress. "We shall go faster 
now, he wrote in his 1910-11 Report. 

In 1909-10 the Registrar for Bengal aimed rather at consolidation than 
the formation of new societies, but in 1910-11 he was able to point to a net 
increase in the number of rural societies exactly twice the net increa^ in 
the previous working year. 

The Registrar for Burma explained the comparatively smallness of 
the increase in the number of societies in 1909-10 by his own absence from 
duty for more than a month and the fact that a Joint Registrar who had 
been appointed was new to the work and " was loth to step out till he had 
reconnoitred the road." In 1910-ii.he had a much larger increase to 
record. 

In the Central Provinces the Registrar was on leave during 1910-11 
and the officer who took charge in his absence was unwilling to start new 
projects, the responsibility for which he would soon have to shift to other 
shoulders. 

The Registrar for the Punjab attributes the fact that the increase 
in 1910-11 was slightly less than the increase in 1909-10 to the difficulty 
found in financing infant societies in places where no local financing agency 
existed. 

We now give the aggregate statements of accounts and the aggregate 
balance-sheets of the rural societies in the whole of India for the years 1909-10 
and 1910-11 (i). 


<x) The corresponding figures for 1907-08 and 1908-09 wiU be found on pages 13Z, 138 
and 139 of the Bull, of Econ, and Soc, Ini, of December 19x0. 
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Tabi^ III. — Rural Societies - Aggregate Receipts 
and Disbursements 1909-1910 and 1910-1911. 


Receipts: 

Share payments. 

Bntrance fees. 

Deposits by members. 

I/>ans from other sources: 

Government. 

Other societies. 

Non-members. 

Loans repaid by members . . . 
Loans repaid by other societies. 

Interest received. 

Sale proceeds of stock. .... 
Other income. 


I 909 >i 9 t 0 


4.19.669 

33.350 

5.96,889 


1.14.963 

25.16,623 

5.91.124 

30.25,998 

47.697 

4.87.010 

26,030 

26,696 


Total income of year .... 78.86,053 

Opening balance. 3,25.243 


82,11,296 


Disbursements: 


Share capital withdrawn. 42*690 

Deposits withdrawn. 1,83,017 

Loans repaid to: 

Government. 56,076 

Other societies. 11,01,603 

Non-members. 2,22,364 

Loans to members. 54 » 34»457 

Loans to other societies. 2,01,606 

Interest paid on loans and deposits. 2,71,688 

Dividend and bonus paid. 9,482 

Stodc bought. 62,116 

Bstablishment and contingencies. 40,383 

Other jitems. 38,663 

Carried to reserve. 50^616 


Total expenditure. 77»X4»776 

Closing balance. 4>9^33o 


82,11,296 


1910-19x1 


6.14.331 

37.585 

9.90,770 

72.850 
42.11.935 

9.77.519 

50,18462 

1.21.874 

8,20,638 

45.851 
50.567 


1,29,62,385 

4 , 72 , 6 rf 


1.34.35.014 


56.775 

3.92.239 

58.470 

16,81,683 

3.35.375 

90,5fti97 

3.67.7*3 

4.80,321 

3*371 

56.759 

62,993 

88.99* 

64.95* 


*.27.37.345 

6 « 7.669 


* 4435 . 0*4 
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Tabi<b rV. — Rural Societies - Aggregate Profit 


and Loss Account igog-igio and igjo-igil. 



1909-19X0 

19x0-19x1 

Profit: 



Interest earned. 

Gnas profit oa sale of stodc. 

Other items. 

6.09,814 

*.931 

47.791 

9,92,968 

4.637 

64.831 

Total. 

6.60.536 

10,62,437 

Loss: 



Interest paid and due. 

Bstablisbment and contingent charges paid and due 

Debts written off. 

Depreciation of stock. 

Other items. 

3.28,849 

41.998 

514 

368 

14.437 

5.61,787 

64,212 

91 

226 

25 , 3^9 

Total. 

Net profit. 

3,86,168 

2,74.368 

4 

6,51.637 
+ 4,10,800 


6.60,536 

10.62,437 

Tabi£ V. — Rural Societies - Aggregate Balance Sheets 

June 30th., igio and June 30th., 

igii. 



Time 

SOtxi.» 19x0 

June 

SOibn X 9 XX 


as. 

Bs. 

Assets: 



CaA hi hand and bank. 

Value of investments. 

Loans dne by other mmnbers. 

; *1 ss societies. 

Interest due by members and by other societies • 

Value of stock in hand. 

other items. 

4.94.087 

82,071 

59.91.865 

1,70.106 

*.56.256 

53.240 

31,166 

7.02,348 

1.71.581 

99 . 7*.939 

4 . 16^735 

4.24.855 

73.140 

11,815 

Total assets . . . 

70,68,795 

». 17 . 73 . 4*5 
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30t^, 19x0 

June 

3otb., 19Z1 

Liabilities: 

lU. 

Rt. 

l/Mms from non-members. 

„ „ other societies. 

Interest due on loans from non-members and from 

other societies. 

I^oans from Government.. 

Interest dne to Government. 

10,82,697 

27.87.798 

80,820 

5.96.194 

11.879 

15,05.688 

55.0ft472 

1,41.699 

6.00,851 

12,240 

Total loans and interest due . . . 

45.59.390 

77.69.952 

Share capital. 

Depodtfi by members. 

Interest due on members’ deposits. 

Dividends due to members. 

9.23.677 

9,77.236 

30.847 

1.849 

14.57.595 

15.65.403 

46.917 

4.382 

Total due to members. 

19.33.611 

30.74»297 

Cstablijdiment and contingent charges. 

other items. 

Reserve fund. 

4.197 

5.080 

2/)2,403* 

6.342 

23.303 

3.42.464* 

Total liabilities. 

Balance: Profit. 

67,04,682* 

3.64,113 

1,12,16,358* 

5.57.057 


70.68,795 

1.17.73415 


* These figures differ slightly from the official figures, which do not correctly balance. 
The error seems to have arisen from the fact that in the detailed figures for the Province 
of Coorg, the amount of the ** reserve fund ’Vindudes the profit for z909-zo and zqzo-zz 
respective, and these amounts being also set out as profit ” are counted twice. 


§ 2. Sources of Cmpitml* 

We now proceed to examine the different sources from which the 
ruial societies obtained their working capital. 

(a) General Figures 

The following table shows for each province the sources of capital as 
at July 1 st., 1910 and July ist., 1911 ; (i) 

(t) ThecoROpondlng flgutes for 1908 and 1909 will be found in the Butt.of Be. and Soc, 
Int. of December, 1910, imces isa, 193. 
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TABI,E VI. — Rural Societies 


PROVINCB 

IfiBsa from non-members 

X^oans from other Societies 

July lit 

igzo 

July xst 

ZQXI 

July ist. 

igzo 

July xst. 

19x1 


Rs. 

Rr. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras. 

99»797 

1,82,^02 

I..95.375 

18,64,314 

Bombay. 

19.766 

30,588 

45.655 

77,608 

Bengal. 

2.19.107 

2,76,779 

8uio8 

1.60,483 

United I*rovinccs. 

1.53.706 

1.76,095 

8.35.588 

12,86,810 

IMmjab. 

1,61,468 

4.19.7.7 

3,79.843 

9^25,849 

Burma. 

3.91,970 

3.08,810 

25,620 

6.73,584 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

*5.915 

68,500 

1,5^.306 

2,91,029 

Central Provinces and Berar. 

9,970 

4.-524 

67,091 

i. 5 . 3 ,.oo 

Coorg. 

1 

— 

9 

— 

Ajmer. 

1 

900 

900 

6,201 

5.-086 

Uysoie . 

• 

94 

69 

— 

25.605 

1 

India . . . 

10,82,697 

15,05,688 

27.87.798 

ES 9 


It will be interesting to make a comparison for four years of the per¬ 
centages of the total capital represented by each of the various sources : 


Table VII. — Rural Societies: Sources of capital (Percentages). 

PcfocntagH of Total Capital 


Sources of capital 

July xst, 1908 

1 

1 

July lat, Z9x# 

Jnly lit.. 

I^oans from non-members . 

16.8 

18.0 

16.5 


I^oans from other societies . 

24.9 

35-8 

4*4 

50.2 

I^oans from Govermnent • . 

19-5 

.37 

ft. 

5-3 

Share capital. 

17.8 

.4.1 

14.1 

.33 

Deposits by members . . . 

18.3 

154 

. 4-9 

14.2 

Reserve fond. 

2.3 

2.6 

3-0 

3 -. 
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Turces of Capital (Amount). 


I^oans from Ooivemmait 

Share Capital 

Depoiitt by Members 

Reaenre fund 

July i8t. 

July iBt. 

July ist 

July i8t. 

July xst 

July xit 

July ist 

m 

X910 

19x1 

1910 

19XX 

X910 

X9XX 

X9ZO 

HI 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

45.350 

40.545 

1,47,109 

1,88.100 

74.172 

1.18,505 

9 

336 

1,29,117 

1.64,318 

820 

800 

1,90.417 

2.51.358 

23.175 

35.149 

4^»03i 

47.115 

2.649 

10,053 

64.349 

1.16.275 

32,915 

56.207 

44,885 

31.905 

44.711 

1,00,491 

1,29,386 

1.49.483 

7MI4 

1.03.74I 

90,519 

76.934 

5.72.005 

8,94,064 

3,61,262 

6.94.581 

5.195 

17.519 

17,829 

15.487 

79,364 

1,67,018 

15.974 

34.813 

25,828 

36,545 

2,16,619 

2.15.061 

I.5I5 

11.524 

1,13.820 

1.55.329 

32,422 

72,478 

5.035 

4.050 

30.795 

26.315 

12,760 

22,405 

5.854 

12.355 

4.857 

4.866 

21,889 

26,361 

14,670 

20,433 

5.436 

7.122 

— 

— 

1,729 

8,919 

383 

109 

— 

— 

950 

566 

21,089 

23.946 

39 

2,107 

150 

1,105 

5.96.194 

6,00,851 

9.23.677 

14.57.595 

9.77.236 

15.65.403 

2,02,403 

3,42.464 j 


(b) Loans from Government. 

The Government loans are principally made under a Resolution of 
the Government of India dated April 29th., 1904, authorizing advances 
to societies to an amount equal to that which they have received in the form 
of deposits from members, but advances are also made under the l^ricul- 
,turists’ Loans Act, and in other ways. 

The percentage of capital derived from the Government has shown 
a steady diminution from year to year, indicating that the societies have 
increasingly won the confidence of their members and of the investing 
public and that they are becoming less and less dependent upon State-aid 
in finding their working capital. 

Many of the Registrars’ Reports comment upon the diminishing depend¬ 
ence of the Societies upon the Government. Thus in his 1909-10 Report, 
the Regbtrar for Moiras wrote : ,** Except for a small grant from the State 
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— only Rs. 45,350 were outstanding on the ist. July last—and a grant of 
Rs. 5,000 from Sir D. M. Hamilton, we have no philanthropic money. 
We do not want the State or any philanthropists to help us with cheap 
money. 

In Bengal the loans from Government were only 6.93 per cent, of the 
total working capital in 1910-11 as compared with 9.37 per cent, in 1909-10. 
The Registrar explained that this was due to the fact that he had ceased 
to grant loans against equivalent deposits except in special cases. . Such 
loans, he wrote,'' undoubtedly serve a useful purpose, for they do encourage 
members to deposit and assist young societies to become established. I 
shall continue to draw on this source for new areas. On the other hand 
the privilege is not one to be granted as a matter of course. The loans do 
tend to obsaire the true meaning of deposits. Societies in well established 
areas ought not to require this inducement. I have already withdrawn 
the privilege from Midnapore and in time it will be possible to withdraw 
it altogether.*' 

In the United Provinces the Government loans had fallen in 1910-11 
to 1.34 per cent, of the total working capital. 

The Registrar for the Punjab stated in his 1910-11 Report that no 
government loans had been issued during the year 1910-11, the policy 
of granting such loans having been discontinued as far as rural societies 
were concerned. 

In his Report for 1909-10, the Registrar for Burma wrote : “ It is im¬ 
probable that further money need be taken from Government under the 1904 
Resolution. The grant of agricultural advances is justified to meet spe¬ 
cial calmities or, as in the case of the Mandalay Canal and other pioneer 
new cultivation tracts, to tide cultivators over their first few critical years 
when as new settlers they have as yet no adequate security with which to 
approach the public. " 

In Eastern Bengal and Assam the proportion of loans from Government 
was high compared with what it was in other Provinces, but it fell from 
40 per cent, in 1909-10 to 26.4 per cent, in 1910-11. 

The Registrar for the Central Provinces wrote in his 1910-11 Report: 

No Government loan was made to any society in the Provinces during 
the year. The policy of giving Government financial aid is now definitely 
discouraged and the total Government grant outstanding at the dose of 
the year was only Rs. 6,050. " 

(c) Loans from other Societies and from Non-members. 

. The " other societies *' which figure as a source of working capital are, 
for the moat part, the central societies, " and ** district banks. " With 
these two classes of sodety and their working we shall deal in the Second 
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Chapter of this article. It may here be noted, however, that they form a 
steadily increasing source of capital. As will be seen from Table VII, the 
percentage of capital drawn from “ other societies " increased from 24.9 
on July 1st., 1908 to 50.2 on July ist., 1911. 

The proportion of loans from non-members to the total working capi¬ 
tal has shown a tendency to decrease, but this is doubtless due to the fact 
that the investing public now lends to the central societies rather than di¬ 
rectly to the local societies. From Table VI, however, it will be seen that 
the actual increase in the amount of capital obtained from non-members 
has been substantial. 

(d) Share capital, deposits, reserve funds. 

Although the amounts of share-capital and of members deposits have 
increased considerably, the proportion which they represent of the total 
working capital has diminished. 

These two items being almost indistinguishable as a source of capital 
(since both are derived from the members themselves and it is of little 
moment whether their money is entrusted to the society in the form of 
shares or of deposits) it will be interesting to see how the average per soci¬ 
ety of the share capital and deposits taken together has varied between 
1908 and 1911. The averages are as follows : 

July 1st., 1908, Rs. 644; July ist., 1909, Rs. 662 

July 1st., 1908, Rs. 604; July 1st., 1911, Rs. 609. 

The rates of interest on deposits prevailing in the various provinces in 
1909-10 were stated to be as follows: Madras, 5 to 7 % Bombay, 6 ^ %; 
Central Provinces and Berar, 7 % ; Bengal, 8 % ; Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, 6 ^ % ; Punjab, 5 % ; United Provinces, 6 to 7 ^ %; Burma, 9 %. 

The reserve funds have increased both absolutely and relatively to the 
total capital. The average per society has also shown a steady increase, 
having risen from Rs. 41 on July ist. 1908, to Rs. 59 on Jvtly 1st., 1909; 
Rs. 64 on July 1st., 1910, and Rs. 69 on July ist., 1911. 


§ 3. Tbe liOans Granted, 

We have already given, in Table II, the amounts of loans granted 
in 1909-10 and 1910-11 and the amounts of loans outstanding on 
July 1st., 1910 and July 1st., 1911. We have now to discuss the size and 
duration of the loans, the rates of interest charged, and the purposes for 
which loans were granted. 
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(a) Size and duration of loans. 

No general figures can be given regarding the size and duration of loans, 
but a few particulars relating to certain Provinces can be obtained from the 
Registrars' Reports. 

Thus, in the Report of the Registrar for Madras for the year 1910-11, 
we find the following comparison between the size of loans granted in that 
year and in the two previous years : 



i9xo>ii 

xQoS-io (two years) | 


Amount 

Percentage 

r 

Amount 

1 

Percentage j 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1, 

1 

lyoans not exceeding Rs. 50 . . 

3.92*153 

24.6 

3,96,000 

20.4 

I/)ans exceeding Rs. 50, but not 
Rs. 100. 

4.30.477 

27.0 

5.17J085 

j 

26.6 

I^oans exceeding Rs. 100, but not 
Rs. 250. 

4,62,020 

♦ 

28.9 

6,15,829 

317 j 

lyoans exceeding Rs. 250 .... 

3.12,014 

195 

4.1..322 

21.2 ' 


In Bengal the average amount of the loans granted was Rs. 24 in 1909-10 
and Rs. 27 in 1910-11. 

In Burma average loan was Rs. iii in 1910-11. 

The average loan in Eastern Bengal and Assam was Rs. 35 % in*i909-io 
and Rs. 38 in 1910-11. 

In regard to the duration of loans the Registrar ioi Madras made a 
comparison similar to that which he made regarding the size of loans. The 
following figures are taken from his Report from 1910-11: 



X9ZO-XI 

Z908-Z0 (two years) 


Amount 

Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage 

Z^oans not exceeding one year. . 

Ks. 

15.84.675 

99-2 

Rs. 

18,96,154 

97-7 

I,oans exceeding one year but 
not two years. 

6,350 


34.550 

1.8 

I^oans exceeding two years . . . 

3.640 


9.532 

0.5 
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In his previous Report, the Registrar for Madras pointed out that this 
classification lost much of its significance from the fact that the loans nom¬ 
inally issued for periods below one year were not all recovered on the expiry 
of the period stipulated. If the borrowing member continued to be of good 
character and paid the interest on the loan and a part of the principal he 
was usually given an extension of time. 

In Bengal the repayment of loans by instalments would seem to be 
largely in vogue, and in his Reports for 1909-10 and 1910-11 the Registrar 
comments upon the increasing intelligence shown by the societies in fix¬ 
ing the terms of repayment in relation to the objects of the loans. 

In Eastern Bengal and Assam the loans are issued usually for one agri- 
cultiiral season (that is, imtil the next harvest). The Registrar gives the 
following figures in his Reports for 1909-10 and 1910-11: 



X909-X0 

X909-X0 


Number 

Total amount 

Number 

Total amount 

IfOans not exceeding six months 

2,021 

Xa. 

52,309 

2,394 

x>. 

65,984 

l/)an 8 exceeding six months and 
not exceeding one year. . . . 

4,626 

1*53430 

5.272 

1.82.559 

lyOans exceeding one year. . . . 

9II 

62,211 

3.368 

1.73.631 


(b) Rates of Interest on loans. 

Speaking generally the rates of interest charged on loans remain much 
the same as they were in 1908-09. An approximate statement of the rates 
of interest on loans in that year was given in the issue of December, 1910, 
of the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence (page 147). The rates 
then recorded were lowest in Madras (6 V4 to 12 % %) and highest in Ben¬ 
gal (15 V4 to 18 3/^ ) and indicated a rather remarkable want of fluidity 
in capital in India. It is possible that the rapid development of central 
banks which is taking place may to some extent render capital more fluid 
in so far as relates to co-operative societies and may bring about a greater 
uniforpiity in the rates of interest charged on loans, but as yet this process 
has not advanced very far. 

In his Report for 1909-10, the Registrar for the United Provinces wrote: 
" The original societies in these provinces lent to their members sometimes 
at 9 per cent, and sometimes at 12 per cent. The former rate gradually 
disappeared as the fact came to be recognised that the movement could 
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not expand far while it depended on funds provided from philanthropic 
motives, and that the rate offered by the societies must be such as to at¬ 
tract capital from the general public. After making provision for idle 
money, for inspection and for reserve fund, the district banks found that 
they must charge the societies a rate of lo to 12 per cent., generally the 
latter. As the societies have almost always to pay their accoimtant or 
secretary and require some margin for the purpose, they cannot in that 
case afford to advance to their members at a rate less than 15 or 15 Va per 
cent, and the former of these rates, which works out to one anna (i) per 
Rs. 5 per month, has generally been adopted in those districts where the 
rural societies are financed by central or district banks. " 

From Bengal comes a similar statement. " As a rule, " wrote the 
Registrar in his 1909-10 Report, the Unions are able to raise money 
at 8 per cent., and the affiliated societies are charged for 10 to 12 % per 
cent. They in turn lend out at 15 ^/a to 18 per cent. In Midnapore and 
Birbhum the societies are able to raise money at 6 ^ per cent., and they 
lend ont at 12 their members. The Midnapore Union lends 

to societies at 9 cent. It is therefore the interest of societies to 

raise as much of their capital as possible in members* deposits, and they 
borrow from the Union only when they are in want and they cannot 
raise money in deposits. " 

An exceptionally high rate of intetesib prevailed in the Pakdkku Dis¬ 
trict of Burma where according to the Registrar’s Report for 1909-10, the 
societies borrowed at 15 per cent, from the Pakdkku Central Bank and lent 
to members at 21 per cent. In July 1910, however, the rate of interest 
charged by the Pakdkku Central Bank was reduced to 9 per cent. Elsewhere 
in Burma the rural societies borrowed at 9 per cent, and charged members 
15 per cent on loans. 

A similar difference in the rate of interest charged in different parts 
of the same Province was noted in Eastern Bengal and Assam where, the 
Registrar informed us in his 1909-10 Report, the usual rate was 18 5/4 per 
cent., but in the Assam Valley and Surma Valley Divisions, where capital 
was obtained locally at cheaper rates, only 12 Vi per cent, was charg^. 

High as the rates of interest may seem to be they are considerably 
less than the exorbitant rates charged by money-lenders. The Reports 
contain many illustrations of the effect of the formation of co-operative 
societies in compelling usurers to reduce their rates of interest or even to 
cease from carrying on business in the locality. The benefits conferred 
upon the Indian peasantry by the introduction of co-operative credit are 
not, therefore, confined to the direct benefits derived by the members from 
the loans which they have received. 

(x) An rnma Vs^th. of a rupee. 
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(c) Purposes of Loans, 

Amongst the most interesting of the particulars given by the Registrars 
in their admirable Reports are those which relate to the purposes for which 
loans are granted. 

The Registrar for Madras has given in his Report for 1910-11 a compar¬ 
ative statement of the purposes for which loans were granted in 1910-11 
and in the two years 1908-9 and 1909-10. 



X9X0-TX 

X908-X0 (two yean) 


Amount 

Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rb. 


Rs. 


For cultivation expenses. 

1,07,616 

6.7 

1,90,028 

9.8 

• purdbase of cattle. 

2.22,910 

14.0 

245.954 

12.7 

• payment of sircar kist. 

77.453 

4.8 

1.07,908 

5.6 

B improvement of land. 

54»555 

34 

99.039 

5-2 

B purchase of raw materials for in¬ 
dustries .. . 

7.248 

05 

8,371 


B trade. 

*.55.165 

97 

2,38.555 


B house-building. 

81.874 

5.1 

78,001 


B purchase of Jand. 

59.07X 

37 

72.832 


B food and necessaries of life. . . . 

74.596 

47 

92,214 


Total Productive . . . 

8.40,490 

52.6 

11,32.952 

58.4 

For pasdng off prior debts. 

7*27,417 

456 

7,76,180 

40.0 

For marriages. 

25.903 

1.6 

28,454 

B 

B other ceremonies. 

1.782 

O.I 

2.370 

mm 

B litigation. 

103 


250 


B other non>productive purposes . . 

965 

B 

70 


Total Non-productive . . . 

28,759 

1.8 

31.144 

m 


In his 1909-10 Report the Registrar for Madras remarked upon a 
greater realisation of the responsibility to watch the application of the 
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loans to the declared purpose, and stated that 9 members had been ex¬ 
pelled for misapplication. 

The following figures relate to the Province of Bengal and are taken 
from the Registrars’ Reports for 1909-10 and 1910-11: 


Pnrpotei 

X909-X9X0 

X9X0-X9XX 

Amount 

Peicentofe 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 

1 

Rs. 


Cultivation expenses. 

73.334 

2844 

69.579 

17.08 

Purchase of cattle, etc. 

30.140 

11.69 

41,100 

1004 

Payment of rent. 

15.344 

5-95 

39.326 

9.61 

Improvement of land. 

2,183 

0.84 

3.630 

0.88 

Twde. 

11,602 

4-50 

33.454 

8.17 

House repairs. 


2.01 

7.545 

1.84 

Purchase of land. 

5.807 

2.25 

11.736 

2.87 

Maintenance. 

12,397 

4.80 

24.33* 

5 9 * 

Payment of debts. 

84,207 

32.66 

1.45.836 

3560 

Redemption of land. 

2,230 

0.86 

— 

— 

Marriage expenses. 

5 . 8 ” 

2.21 

*4.649 

358 

Other ceremonies. 

1,818 

0.78 

4.0*0 

0.98 

I^itigation. 

671 

0.26 

*.955 

0.47 

Raw materials. 

3.578 

1.38 

2,122 

051 

Other purposes. 

3.481 

135 

9 . 94 * 

245 


Commenting upon the figures for 1909-10, the Registrar for Bengal 
wrote: 

" Our societies do not make any distinction between productive and 
non-productive expenditure, the distinction observed being between un¬ 
necessary and necessary expenditure, l^oans for marriage, sradh and even 
pilgrimage to holy places are allowed. If loans for such purposes were 
refused, the members would be compelled to raise money from tnahajans 
at an exorbitant rate, and they would be left without any wholesome check 
on their expenditure. In the course of my inspections, I have come across 
a large number of cases in which icHa&jptmchayets have cut down the amounts 
applied for to meet such expenses. It is usually the dread of village 
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opinion which compels a villager to spend large sums of money on these 
social ceremonies. It is the same village opinion which now compels a man 
to restrict his expenditure on these objects. And the good people of villages 
where there are societies are no longer anxious to have feasts at the 
expense of an unfortunate man who has lost his father or who marries 
his son or daughter; for anything that affects that man's solvency might 
also affect their pockets. It is for this reason we find that in spite of the 
latitude allowed in regard to the objects for which loans may be granted, 
the amoimt actually given out for unproductive expenditure comes to 
only 5 per cent. " 

In his 1910-11 Report the Registrar wrote : The low place which 
marriage expenditure occupies is an interesting feature. My experience 
would almost justify the inference that it represents the increasing control 
which societies exercise on ceremonial expenditure. Cases of loans granted 
for certain purposes being applied to others are not tmknown, but cases 
of application to undesirable objects are rare." 

The Registrar for Madras makes the following remarks regarding the 
purposes of loans in his 1909-10 Report: ** In all well-managed societies, 
and they form the great majority, loans are advanced for definite purposes 
and are applied to those purposes. The promissory note provides for im¬ 
mediate return of the money if not expended on the object for 
which it is granted, and in two of the Unao societies loans have been 
for this reason actually recalled. The most usual objects declared are pur¬ 
chase of cattle and seed and expenses of cultivation, such as weeding and 
irrigation. I^oans for marriages and other necessary, though unproduc¬ 
tive, expenditure are also given. The question of repayment of old debts 
is now generally taken up when a society is first formed, and persons 
who appear to be too heavily indebted are not then admitted as members, 
while in the case of those whose debts are only of a moderate amount the 
society arranges to liquidate them and to recover the amount by instal¬ 
ments spread over several years, lists of old debts have been prepared and 
attempts will gradually be made to clear them off. In cases where holdings 
are mortgaged with possession as security for a debt, the rate of interest 
is generally so low that it is not worth while of the mortgagor to borrow 
from his society the money to redeem his holding. " 

Again in his 1910-11 Report, the same Registrar wrote: "In many soc¬ 
ieties loans for pa3mient of rent have been given and this has enabled the 
members to hold up their stocks for sale at the most favourable season 
and so to effect an economy. In every district special endeavours have 
been made to obtain a correct statement of old debts due by members 
to mahajans and considerable loans with these objects have been given. " 

In the Punjab statements were prepared by the Registrar showing for 
what purposes loans had been granted in the districts where the societies 
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where most active. For 1909-10 five such districts were included in the 
statement, and seven districts in that for 1910-11. 

For 1909-10 the table is reproduced showing the percentages of the 
total number (not amount) of loans granted for each purpose. For 1910-II, 
however, only the principal variations in the percentages are given. In the 
following table, therefore, where no figure is given it may be taken as ap¬ 
proximately the same as in the previous year. 



Percentage of Total Number of I^oans 

Purposes 

XQOQ'IO t 

(Five districts) 

X9X0-X1 

(Seven districts) 

Purchase of bullocks. 

20 

24 

Rapayment of old debts.. . 

30 

25 

Payment of revenue. 

12 

20 

Purchase of seed. 

5 

not stated 

Household expenses. 

12 

5 I 

Marriages. 

5 

not stated 

1 

Purchase of fodder . 

2 

1 

1 » ; 

Purchase of kine . | 

3 

' 

Trade . 

1 1 

3 

House-building . 

' 2 

not stated j 

Redemption of laud . 

t 

1 3 

2 1 

j Miscellaneous . | 

1 ^ 

8 

1 1; 


Up to July 1st., 1910, it was calculated that Rs. 8,00,000 had been 
employed by the societies in the Punjab for the removal of oppressive debt, 
and that Rs. 5,00,000 had been advanced for the purchase of cattle. 

In Burma, according to the 1909-10 Report of the Registrar, " the chief 
reasons for which loans are taken are settlement of prior debts at high inter¬ 
est, redemption of land, land purchase, purchase of cattle, seed, and food, 
subsistence during the cultivation season, expenses of cultivation and 
payment of revenue to enable the crop to be held up." '' I can truly say," 
added the Registrar, " that in the vast majority of cases loans were applied 
to the stated purpose." 

The Registrar further stated that a large amount of land had been 
redeemed and bought with loans from societies. The members of one 
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society redeemed neatly 500 acres; in another society the members 
bought or redeemed 308 acres in five years. 

For Eastern Bengal and Assam the Registrar's Reports contain the 
following full particulars : 



1909-Z0 

Z910-ZZ 

PurpoMt 

Nttinber 

of 

loans 

Amount 

Number 

of 

loans 

Amount 

Purchase and settlement of I^d . . 

Improvement of land. 

165 

128 

6,303 ( 

5.255 

69 

Sm. 

4.768 

Pajrment of revenue or rent. 

460 

10,980 

722 

*8,675 

Purchase of seed. 

313 

4.526 

234 

5.539 

Purdiase of cattle. 

1.198 

41.773 

1,581 

57.009 

Agricultural operations. 

1,617 

45»920 

2,266 

86,138 

Buildings and repairs of houses. . . . 

30 

1,840 

7* 

3.060 

M^ufacture and Industry. 

— 

— 

23 

2,286 

Trade and Commerce. 

304 

*7.341 

393 

20,576 

Maintenance. 

i »545 

27488 

*.985 

35.794 

Repayment of old debts. 

i »449 

90,236 

3.300 

*,72.230 

Social and religions ceremonies .... 

144 

3.950 

**5 

7.996 

Miscellaneous ;. 

205 

*2,336 

203 

8.103 


In our next chapter, we shall be able to show how the process of organ¬ 
isation has been carried a step further by the formation of central agenc¬ 
ies for financing and supervising local societies. 


(To he continued). 
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UNITED STATES. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Inquiry by the President of the United States into the European 
Land and Agricultural Credit Systems. 


The provision of better credit facilities for farmers has become 
a pre&sing question in tbe United States and much public interest has 
been aroused in it. In March, 1912, President Taft directed the Depart¬ 
ment of State to instruct the diplomatic officiers abroad to report upon 
the agricultural credit systems in those European countries where such 
systems are in operation. The Reports were to be sent to Mr. Myron 
T. Herrick, the United States Ammbassador at Paris, who was in¬ 
structed to prepare a general report. 

The question was, in turn, taken up by the American Bankers' 
Association. It was also discussed at the Southern Commercial Congress, 
held at Nashville in April, at which Mr. David Lubin, the American Deleg¬ 
ate on the Permanent Committee of the International Institute of i^ri- 
culture, was present. At this Congress, it was decided to form a Committee 
of representatives of the varioits States to visit Europe in 1913 and to 
study the working of the various systems in operation in the European 
countries. 

A further instance of public interest may be found in the fact that 
the pamphlet entitled ”An Outline of the European Credit S3rstems", 
published by the International Institute of Agriculture, was issued 
as a public document and was distributed very widely throughout tbe 
United States. 'This Outline contains a synopsis of the information 
on this head from the many volumes of the BidleHn of Economic and 
Social Intelligence published by tbe Institute. 
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Ambassador Herrick has since furnished a Preliminary Report 
to the President, who, upon receipt of it, invited the Governors of the 
various States of the Union to confer with him on the subject at the 
Annual Congress of Governors to be held at Washington in December. 
President Taft's letter to the Governors and Ambassador Herrick's 
Report have been published together under the title "Preliminary Re¬ 
port on Dand and Agricultural Credit in Europe, including the letter 
of President William H. Taft to the Governors of the States and the 
Recommendations of Ambassador Myron T. Herrick in connection 
with the Proposal of President Taft to introduce Co-operative Credit 
into the United States" (Washington, Government Printing Ofiice, 1912). 

We reproduce in full the President's letter and give a resume of 
Ambassador Herrick's Report. 


§ I. President TstVs I^etter to the Governors of Ststes, 


The following is the text of President Taft's letter: 


** Executive Offices, 

** Beverly, Mass., October ii, 1912. 


My dear Governor : 

'‘For some months past, at my direction, the Department of State, 
trough its diplomatic officers in Europe, has been engaged in an investi¬ 
gation of the agricultural credit systems in operation in certain of the 
European countries. Although the investigation Is still under way, a 
preliminary report has been submitted, together with the recommend¬ 
ations of Ambassador Myron T. Herrick in connection with my prop¬ 
osal to adopt this system in the United States. 

"A study of these reports and of the recommendations of Ambassad¬ 
or Herrick, which I am sending you, convinces me of the adaptabil¬ 
ity to American conditions of the co-operative credit plan as set forth 
in the organisation of the Raiffeisen banks of Germany. The etablishment 
and conduct of such banks, however, are matters for State control. I 
suggest, also,the etablishment of land-mortgage banks under State chart¬ 
ers and the formation of co-operative mortgage-bond societies along 
. the lines of the Eandschaften societies of Germany, provided that uniform 
State legislation can be secured to govern their organization and operation. 
As a later step I favour the enactment of laws by Congress permitting 
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organization of National land-mortgage banks, to be operated under 
strict Government supervision, with the power to guarantee and market 
the guaranteed debenture bonds of the State land-mortgage banks or 
co-operative societies. I recommend for your consideration the report 
and recommendations of Ambassador Herrick, now published by 
the Department of State for general distribution. This report should 
receive the attention of everyone interested in the problem of agricultural 
finance and, indeed, of all persons interested in the welfare of the American 
farmer. 

“ The need for the establishment of an adequate financial system 
as an aid to the farmers of this country is now quite generally recognised. 
The governmental initiative, taken by the Department of State under 
instructions issued by my direction to the diplomatic officers in Europe 
on March i8th. last, have been effectively supplemented by the Americ¬ 
an Banker’s Association, the Southern Commercial Congress and by 
many other bodies by whom this question has been agitated, and valu¬ 
able work has been done in studying and disseminating knowledge of 
those great instrumentalities wliich have been created in foreign lands 
to extend to their agriculturists credit facilities equal in benefits to those 
enjoyed by their industrial and commercial organisations. The handi¬ 
cap placed upon the American farmer through the lack of such a system 
and the loss sustained by the whole citizenship of the Nation because 
of this failure to assist the farmers to the utmost development of our agri¬ 
cultural resources is readily apparent. 

" The twelve millions of farmers of the United States add each year 
to the national wealth 8,400,000,000 dollars. They are doing this on a 
borrowed capital of 6,040,000,000 dollars. On this sum they pay annually 
interest charges of 510,000,000 dollars. Counting commissions and renew¬ 
al charges, the interest rate paid by the farmer of this coimtry is averaged 
at 8% per cent., as compared to a rate of 4^ to 3^ per cent, paid by 
the farmei, for instance^ of France or Germany. 

‘'Again, the interest rate paid by the American farmer is considerably 
higher than that paid by our industrial corporations, railroads or muni¬ 
cipalities. Yet I think, it will by admitted that the security offered by 
the farmer in his farm lands is quite as sound as that offered by industrial 
corporations. Why, then, will not the investor furnish the farmer with 
money at as advantageous rates as he is willing to supply it to the in¬ 
dustrial corporations ? Obvioustly, the advantage enjoyed by the industrial 
corporation lies in the financial machinery at its command, which per¬ 
mits it to place its offer before the investor in a more attractive and more 
readily negotiable form. The farmer lacks this machinery, and, lacking it, 
he suffers unreasonably. This is not theory. Through all the changing 
conditions of a century, the soundness and practicability of such finan- 
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cial machinery, based upon the peculiar ciedit needs of the agriculturist 
has been tried out, and so successful has been its operation that in Ger¬ 
many, in times of financial stress, money has been taken out of the commer¬ 
cial field and placed in the keeping of that Empire's agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive banks for safety. The value of this assistance to the farmer receives 
unquestionable testimonial in the growth of the system in the countries 
of Europe. More specifically this advantage may be seen in the fact that 
through this machinery the German farmer has received money, at times, 
at rates lower than those current in commercial loans. 

'‘But the advantages to be gained by the adoption of this plan go 
beyond the direct saving in interest charges to the farmer. The great 
necessity which prompted the establishment and extension of this plan 
throughout Europe was that of checking the rapidly advancing increases 
in the cost of foodstuffs, brought about by the inevitable increase in 
consumption and the failure of the long-drained soil to afford a correspond¬ 
ing increase in production. That problem faces the people of this country 
to-day — not in so severe a form as it threatened the older countries of 
Europe, but, still, as a great and pressing economic problem. 

"In Europe this problem has been successfully met, first by reducing 
the cost to the farmers of producing his crops and, secondly, by increasing 
his production through the adoption of improved methods of cultivation. 
Both the Federal and State Governments in this countries have done 
much to afford the farmers instruction in improved agricultural methods. 
But it still remains for us to reduce the cost of the farmer's production 
by affording him the necessary capital for the exploitation of his soil 
upon the most advantageous terms. He must be afforded the money 
necessary for him to adopt improved methods. It must be made profit¬ 
able for him to place every acre of his ground under cultivation. This 
offers the consumer relief from the increasing cost of foodstuffs. 

"It is this portion of the task that still remains to be performed in this 
country, and it is in this task that I invite your co-operation. 

"The country enjoys to day great prorperity. The factories are 
busy, the working-men employed, and everywhere the wheels of industry 
hum. The farmer shares in this general prosperity. We have come 
come to look upon the farmer of to-day as one of our most prosperous 
citizens. The proposal which I make is not to subsidize the American 
farmer. Fortunately for this country he does not need it, nor would he 
accept it. What this plan offers is a means to secure to this country 
greater productivity, at less cost, from the farms that are now imder 
cultivation, and, above all, to give us more farms and more farmers. 
It. will make it profitable for the farmers to return to the cultivation 
of the abandoned farms of the East and to open up the vast area of 
untilled land in the West. 
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“All this can be done, and I am convinced that in this country it must 
be done, by the efforts of the farmer himself. It is natural that some 
of the European governments should have extended a paternal protection 
over the systems of agricultural finance and have given them financial 
as well as legal assistance. This, however, must be guarded against in 
this country. We must establish a credit system of, for and by the farmers 
of the United States. It were better, otherwise, not to consider the matter 
at all. It is an interesting commentary on the value of paternalistic gov¬ 
ernment support to note that this plan of agricultural co-operative 
credit has thrived best—^in fact has enjoyed a substantial development 
only—^in tho?‘e countries where the movement has grown up from the 
farmers and where the government has to the greatest degree refrained 
from attempts artificially to nurture the plan by subsidy and has restrain¬ 
ed its interference to the proper field of imposing restrictional legislation 
for the purpose of preventing speculation. 

“ The entire field of agricultural co-operative credit is properly divi¬ 
sible into two parts: First, the co-operative societies of farmers, formed 
for the purpose of obtaining personal credit; and, secondly, the societies 
or private corporations formed to create a sound security in land mort¬ 
gages for the purpose of gaining a national or international market for 
bonds based upon farm-land mortgages. Both of these forms of co-oper¬ 
ative credit may be found in many of the European countries under 
varying forms of organisation. The general principles are, however, very 
much the same. 

“ It is not practicable here go into details of the organisation followed 
in European countries in the formation of these co-operative societies. 
A very good law has been enacted by the State of Massachusetts allowing 
the incorporation of credit unions, which should furnish an excellent example 
for other States. Their establishment is generally a matter for State 
legislation and encouragement, their organisation and management 
are wonderfully simple, and the experience of the European countries 
shows that their success is practically inevitable where the environment 
is congenial to their growth and where proper laws are passed for their 
conduct. Although, undoubtedly, the organisation followed in the Europ¬ 
ean countries could not be adopted in its entirety in this coimtry. I 
would advocate the general principles followed by the so-called Raiffeisen 
banks of Germany. These smaller societies should restrict their loans 
to personal credit. They are not intended to make large loans on land 
mortgages, although, indirectly, the lands of all the membeis form the 
security. Above all the cardinal principle should be followed that 
all money loaned should be for a strictly creative purpose. No loan for 
the purchase of anything merely for consumption should be tolerated. 
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The business of furnishing money as loans on real estate is the prop¬ 
er province of the co-operative soc'ieties or private corporations which 
I have placed in the second class. In Germany this is done through co¬ 
operative societies known as lyandschaften and through mortgage banks. 
In France it is done through the Credit Fonder. 

“The chief advantages brought to farmers through such institutions 
are lower interest rates and easy amortization, whereby the borrowing 
fanner may repay his loan bit by bit, extending these payments over a 
long number of years. Thus, his obligations are made proportionate to 
his annual receipts from the exploitation of his soil, and the danger of 
foredosure is vastly reduced. To appreciate what this amortization 
plan would mean to the farmers of this country it is only necessary to 
consider the foredosure records of some of our States. 

“It is not my purpose here to lay down any one plan as necessarily 
the one most suitable for adoption in the United States. From the reports 
of our ambassadors and ministers in Europe and from the recommendations 
of Ambassador Herrick, to whom was given the task of compiling from 
these the general report, I am inclined to suggest the suitability of organ¬ 
izations similar to the German land-mortgage banks for incorporation 
under State charters in this country. It will be most desirable, if not, 
indeed, essential that the laws creating and governing such institutions 
should be miiform throughout the States, in order that they may be well 
imderstood by the investor, and their debentures should be given char¬ 
acter both at home and abrood. As a later step it may prove advisable 
to urge the enactment by Congress of laws permitting the creation of 
national land-mortgage banks similar to those of Germany and France 
with limited privileges, and surrounded and guarded by strict super¬ 
vision, but with suflBlcient appeal to American initiative and opportunity, 
with the power to guarantee and market a guaranteed debenture bond 
of the State mortgage bank or co-operative society. Securities issued 
by such national institutions would probably find a ready market in Eur¬ 
ope at low rates of interest, since they are a favourite and familiar form of 
investment in those cotmtries by the conservative investor. 

“The most essential point to bear in mind is the need for the assump¬ 
tion by the Federal and State Government of the responsibility for econ¬ 
omically and honestly conducted institutions. Such assumption is the es¬ 
sential precedent for obtaining the confidence of the American as well 
as the European investing public. In this field, as in all others, there 
is room for harmful exploitation for personal gain. That must be 
guarded against. Therefore, I invite you to make this matter the sub¬ 
ject of earnest study and exchange of views between the State Execut¬ 
ives, and I now extend to you, with the Governors of the other States, 
a cordial invitation to confer with me in Washington, on the occasion 
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of the next annual conference of Governors, in order to consider means 
for the adoption of an agricultural credit system as a benefit to the Amer¬ 
ican farmer. I understand that the Congress of Governors is to occur 
in December. Were not the interval so short, my conviction of the import¬ 
ance of this subject would impel me to invite you to a special conference 
at a still earlier date. 

”Renewing my request for your hearty co-operation in a work of 
such nation-wide benefit to the farmer, the consumer, and, ind eed, to 
the nation at large. 

I am, my dear Governor, very sincerely yours 

‘Wm. H. Taft." 


§ 2 . A mbaMMmdor Her rick*» Report» 

In his " Preliminary Report on Land and Agricultural Credit 
in Europe ", Ambassador Herrick stated that these co-operative 
and other rural credit systems were so well organised in most 
of the European nations that rural land securities were as liquid 
and sound as municipal bonds, while the farmer was able to supply 
himself with working fmids for short or long time when desired 
The institutions and systems devised for these objects had certain basic 
features in common, but varied considerably in type, and thereby showed 
a remarkable adaptability to all sorts of social and economic conditions, such 
as existed in America. The rates of interest at which they were able to 
obtain and lend money fell even below the European commercial rate 
and were about one-third to one-half less than what prevailed in the Un¬ 
ited States. 

Farmers in many parts of Europe were as familiar with the credit 
and banking business as the trades people in towns and cities. The great 
bulk of their loans had been made on personal or chattel security. The 
loans secured by land mortgages as a rule ran on for 30 or 50 years and 
were gradually wiped out by small semi-annual payments. Foreclosures 
were infrequent and no company dealing principally in these long-term 
farm-loans had failed or occasioned loss to investors in recent times. Farm 
paper and mortgage bonds were considered investments of the safest sort. 

This almost complete organization of land and rural credit in ad¬ 
vanced European nations had been brought about by the labours of public 
and private individuals, farmers, scholars, bankers, legislators, govern¬ 
ment commissions and national assemblies, all studying and working 
in h common cause. In Europe the agricultural banks and credit facilities 
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had been created before agricultural or even general education was 
attempted. 

The United States had begtm at the opposite end. The American 
colleges and systems for teaching agriculture were amongst the oldest 
and best in the world, but the results would have been far greater if fin¬ 
ancial education had gone hand in hand with this work; it would have 
led to the study and introduction of the rural banking methods of 
Europe generations ago. 

Personal credit in agricultural Europe was obtained usually by means 
of the co-operative credit associations. With their aid poverty and usury 
had been banished, sterile fields had been made fertile, production had 
been increased, and agriculture and agricultural science raised to the high¬ 
est point. Failures had rarely occurred. In France and other countries 
they held a record of having never lost a cent. The working capital and 
number of members of individual associations were insignificant. Yet 
they did one-third of the banking business of Italy; while the combined 
amount of their operations in Germany equalled that of the commercial 
banks. They were looked upon with favour in the financial world because 
they keep millions of dollars of petty sums in circulation which, except 
for them, would be idle and hoarded. 

Ambassador Herrick proceeded to give some figures showing the num¬ 
ber of co-operative credit societies in various countries and the amount 
of the business done. Thus, he noted that in France 96 regional banks did 
upwards of 25,000,000 dollars of business on a capital of 2,983,646 dollars, 
while the 2,983 local banks , with a membership of 133,382 farmers had 
2,622,241 dollars of capital and a record of over 20,500,000 dollars of 
operations. There were nearly 6,000 banks in Austria; their membership 
was over 725,666 and the loans ran over 86,500,000 dollars. In Italy 690 
banks that had furnished reports had a working capital of over 170,091,946 
dollars. In Germany thore was one bank for every 1,600 of the population, 
and the total business done was over 4,888,000,000 dollars. In view of the 
striking array of figures quoted, it was remarkable that the farmers of the 
United States had been so slow to adopt this system of banking. . 

After touching upon the question of state-aid to Co-operative credit 
societies and deprecating the advance of state money to such societies, 
the report pointed out tluit state-intervention in Europe was the outcome 
of conditions that had never been paralleled in the United-States. The 
peasant had been released from serfdom in Germany in 1807 and in Russia 
in 1861, and emerged from his bondage benumbed in mind and sensibil¬ 
ities. With the rise of modem industry, the growing cities had required 
more foodstuffs, and the peasants Who had been equipped and trained 
only lot local demand, began to produce for the open market. This had 
meant commerce, with business knowledge, banking facilities, and money. 
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but of these the peasants had none. They had been at the mercy of 
the money-lenders and middlemen and became the victims of the most 
grasping forms of usury. Their plight had been rendered desperate when 
improved methods of transportation brought to the European shores 
the cheap grains from over seas. Innumerable plans and efforts had 
been made to remedy the situation. Some of them had got on the statute 
books and naturally a strong trace of them remained. But the solution 
of the problem had not been brought about by governmental action. The 
mutual banks that had begun to spread over Europe in the sixties of the 
past century and which finally brought credit in abtmdance to the farmers 
had been the results of the life work of two active philanthropists whose 
theories were antagonistic to state-aid and based on the idea of self-help 
alone. 

Ambassador Herrick proceeded in his report to outline the history 
of the origin and progress of the co-operative banking systems devised 
by Francis Frederick Schulze and Frederick William Raiffeisen, and then 
to describe the *Xandschaften'' of Germany. As these matters have been 
fully dealt with in previous issues of the Bulletin of Economic and Social 
Intellligence of this Institute we need not reproduce the details given by 
Ambassador Herrick. We content ourselves with quoting certain striking 
facts which he adduced and some opinions which he expressed. 

Thus, referring to co-operative credit associations, he stated that they 
had been of incalculable value to agriculture in Europe, and that the 
investigation so far conducted had showed that such societies could be 
of great benefit to farmers in many parts of the United States. After they 
had been thoroughly tried and tested, and had become a real part of 
the banking systems of the coxmtry, an equitable portion of the millions of 
dollars pouring into the postal savings banks might be loaned to or de¬ 
posited with them, thus putting these funds to safe and productive uses. 

Again, speaking of the methods ultimately adopted by the ''Landschaf- 
ten“, he stated that the associations raised funds for the purpose of making 
advances on mortgage to their hiembers by issuing and selling bonds of 
even denominations for large and small amoimts. The loans were made 
repayable by annual instalments running through a long period of years 
and the instalments were set aside for redeeming the bonds. The whole 
theory of the organisation of land credit was based upon this deb^- 
ture bond and system of amortization and sinking funds devised'^ bV 
the 'Xandschaften". One without the other two was useless. The time 
must be combined and also coupled with strong management under wise 
laws in order to attract a steady flow of cheap money to agriculture. It 
was remarkable that this truth had never been realised or appli^ tfi the 
United States for farm-mortgage loans. The lending of money on mort¬ 
gage in America still remained largely a mere brokerage bu^ess unte- 
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stxicted by proper governing laws, either by individuals or corporations, 
while mortgages continued to be drawn up for three or five years, 
although experience showed that the average life of a loan was far in 
excess of that period. 

Amortization was simply a method of pa3dng off a loan by returning 
a little of the capital each year. The annuities paid were composed of the 
interest and contributions to the sinking fund and the cost of conducting 
business. They were calculated for periods of lo to 75 years, and at the 
end of the period the mortgaged debt became extinguished and the property 
returned to the owner free and dear of all encumbrances. The prevailing 
interest rate on amortizable mortgages in France at present was 4.3 per 
cent. But by adding a little over 3.2 per cent, to this, and paymg 7.5 per 
cent, a year, a French farmer could extinguish his debt within 20 years. 

The “Xandschaften ” idea had been tested and proved by over 130 
years of success, and could undoubtedly be employed to advantage by 
water-users’ associations in the irrigated regions of the West, and in other 
parts of the United States where landowners might unite to raise funds 
for drainage or other improvements for their common good. 

Ambassador Herrick remarked that the most noticeable fact revealed 
by the investigation of the European land credit institution was the all 
pervading presence of the state. Whatever might be the opinion enter¬ 
tained for the state intervention in the land-credit system of the Continent, 
there could be no doubt that the workirig principles and business methods 
of the European land-mortgage banks were the best ever devised, and 
they would have to be introduced into the United States if it were 
hoped to make the farm mortgage a fluid and popular form of investment 
and direct a flow of capital in sufficient volume to agriculture to enable 
it to keep pace with the progress of the Nation. 

There follows in the Report a description of the Credit Foncier of 
France, which, in the opinion of Ambassador Herrick, best exemplified 
the features of the Continental land-credit system. Of this institution 
also an account has already been given in the Bulletin of Economic and 
Social InUUigence of this Institute. 

The Report further gave a brief account of the private mortgage 
hatiirc in Germany, and Ambassador Bferrick expressed the opinion 
that the German Law of 1899 was the last word in legislation for private 
jomt-stock mortgage banks, and that, with slight modifications it could 
easily be adapted to the United States. The banks of this kind in Germany, 
he stated, outstripped the old-established and specially privileged 
public banks. They now had 2,618,000,000 dollars loaned out on mortgage 
or over five times more than the Xandschaften. 

Hie Imperial Government watched over all these private mortgage- 
banks. The supervision was carried out by royal commissioners and 
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extended to the minutest detail. These inspecting officials had the 
r^ht to veiify the securities and cash on hand, and to demand infoim* 
ation regarding every separate transaction. They might also send a 
representative to general meetings of stockholders and to sittings of 
Doards ot directors and take all measures that seemed fit to enforce the 
proper conduct of business. 

Having completed his rapid survey of rural credit facilities in Europe 
Ambassador Herrick proceeded to draw bis condusions and to make re> 
commendations. 

The 12,000,000 farmers of the United States (he observed) were adding 
over 8,400,000,000 dollars to the national wealth each year. They were 
doing this on a borrowed capital of 6,040,000,000 dollars, on whidi 
510,000,000 dollars of interest was annually paid. Counting commissions 
and renewal charges the rate was averaged at 8 14 P®* cent, for the 
United States as against 3^ or 4^ per cent, for Germany. If the American 
farmers had had a thoroughly organised system of mutual credit societies 
they would not only have saved this difference of 200 or 250 milli ons of 
dollars (i) to themselves individually, but in course of time the entire debt 
would be transferred to the societies, the interest paid to them, an economic 
waste stopped, and this stupendous sum restored to agriculture. The 
assertion was neither fanciful nor extravagant. It was below the actual 
ratio obtained by a comparison with the German figures. 

The time had now arrived for action in the United States. Very little 
now could be gained by further study of the European field. The investi¬ 
gations which were being carried on had already gathered nearly all the 
material reqtdred concerning the working principles, business methods 
and achievements of the farm and land credit systems. The rural mutual 
credit societies had made the farmers not only their own bankers, but 
by aiding co-operation in all its branches had also enabled them to 
become their own merchants, buying supplies at wholesale and selling 
produce directly in all the nations where they flourished the best. The 
Eandschaften and other mortgage institutions had evolved the true 
theories of the mortgage loan —never tried in America — and had made 
real-estate securities so safe, convertible and cosmopolitan that in Europe 
they sold as readily as government bonds. With slight modifications they 
could be easily adapted to the agricultural needs of many parts of the 
United States. 

There was pratically no limit to the amount of capital that could 
be advantageously emplo3red for rehabilitating worn-out and abandoned 
farms, opening op new areas, and introducing modem methods of cultiv- 

(1) m the Beport the dUletenoe it given w '* ao to as milliant ot doUan,'* tmt thin 
ie obvlMitly n printer’s error. 
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ation; and it was of vital importance that this capital should be obtain* 
able at once in sufficient volume and on easy terms. The world-wide 
problem caused by the pressure of population upon the means of sub¬ 
sistence now confronted the United States in the very face of its matchless 
natural resources and vast acreage of arable lands still remaining untouched 
by the plough. The 385.000,000 dollars of food-stufEs exported in 1911 
barely represented 76 per cent, of the annual interest charge on the debts 
the farmers owed. 

The cause of the trouble was lack of capital and the remedy lay 
in financing the farmer and the landowner. This was the indisputable 
conclusion logically reached from examination into the actual conditions 
and from comparisons furnished by recent European Iiistory. The solution 
of the problem concerned the general welfare as much as did the currency 
and monetary reform. 

The establishment of agricultural credit associations was largely 
a matter for State and National legislation and encouragement. The 
organization and the management of these little societies were so simple 
and their success so inevitable where the environment was congenial 
to their growth, that vidthout doubt they would spring up in multitudes 
as soon as the proper laws were passed, and in course of time develop 
s3rstems as large and effective as those of Germany. The organisation 
of land credit, however, was a complicated task, especially since the idea 
was new in the United States and involved in a tangle of conflicting State 
laws and antiquated land registration and taxation systems and foreclos¬ 
ure procedures. Many changes, amendments and additions would have 
to be made in respect to all these before the way could be made clear 
for the formation of land-mortgage banks. In addition to the uniformity 
of laws, a imiformity of business methods must also be brought 
about. This meant statutory regulations and limitations and also 
official supervision, similar to that exercised in the United States 
over national banks, savings banks, and public utility corporations. 
Free scope for private enterprise and initiative should be allowed and 
encourage, but promoters should never again be given the opportun¬ 
ity to exploit the necessities of debtors and prey upon the public. 

The only instrument by which land-mortgage banks could finance 
themselves, draw money from the public for investment in loans, were 
the debenture bonds, but these bonds would not circulate freely nor 
far from the place of issue, unless they were known to have the same 
underlying values and give the same rights to the holder, regardless of 
whether they were secured by mortgages in Texas, Massachusetts, or in 
any other States. But possessed of these characteristics as guarantees 
of laW| there was no reason why debentures of large mortgage banks 
and I<andschaften should not be listed in stock markets and sold, negot- 
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iated, and exchanged as readily as railway and municipal securities, and 
thus equalize and reduce interest rates for farmers throughout the country. 

The Report concluded with the recommendations that the persons 
foremost in the movement for organising the land credit and improving 
the agricultural credit facilities in the United States should get together, 
open headquarters at some convenient place in the Middle West, S3rstem- 
atize the propaganda and see that it advanced along similar lines in all 
the States; that special conventions should be held in those States where 
the need was most urgent, and that later on a national convention should 
be assembled or at least a national committee appointed to sit in continuous 
session; and that every effort should be made to secure the uniformity 
so much to be desired in State laws and to give a proper direction to any 
Federal legislation which should be proposed. 
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FRANCE 

(Algeria). 


CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Mutual Agricultural Credit in Algeria in 1909 and 1910. 


Source: 

Report of the Uiiiister ot Home Afiain to the President of the Republic on the Work 
of the Uutoal Agricultural Credit Institutions In Algeria. (OffieM Journal of July 
29th., 19x3). 


In 1901 the Ftench (government extended to Algeria the system 
of mutual agricultural credit in force in the mother country. The reader 
of our Bulletin already knoivs the details of thb credit organisation (i). The 
institutions for the purpose are the local and the regional banks. Both 
classes, founded on co-operative principles and a professional basis, are 
assisted financially by the State. The regional banks have to serve as 
intermediaries between the State and the affiliated local banks, to offer the 
latter the funds necessary to put them in a position to grant credit to farm¬ 
ers and farmers' associations on favourable conditions. 

For the purpose, the State has placed at the disposal of the regional 
banks in Algeria, amounts out of the fund constituted by an advance of 
3,oop,ooo frs. granted by the bank of Algeria, and the annual payment 
that Bank has engaged to make. 


(x) See: BuMln of Seonomie and Soelal IntOUganca, December, X910, p. 374, April, xpxx. 
p. • January, 19x3, p. 39, and NoTcmber, xpxa, p. 35. 
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The last Mimsterial Report published in the Official Journal gives 
an account of the working of these institutions in 1909 and 1910. We shall 
here summarise it faithfully. 

The report referred to shows the continually increasing progress of the 
credit banks, by which both European and native farmers profit largely. 
When they first began working, difficulties were not wanting. As these 
were especially due to the inexperience of the organizers, they have grad¬ 
ually diminished. 

On December 31st., 1910, there were in Algeria, 41 regional banks, 
7 formed in 1909-1910, and 228 local banks. They had 10,663 adherents 
and were distributed as follows in the three departments : 



Regional Bankf 


Algiers , . . 

.18 

99 

Constantine 


54 

Oran . . . 


75 


Total ... 41 

228 


The banks are of mixed character, that is to say, they accept the bills 
both of Europeans and natives. On account of the limited number of Eu¬ 
ropean farmers and of the distance between the inhabited centres, fiye of 
the regional banks have been formed, with chiefly native members. 

At the end of 1910 the amounts paid to the State by the Bank of Al¬ 
geria amounted to a total of 5,250,000 frs., but of this fimd, the regional 
banks had obtained 4,388,000 frs. as loans without interest, distributed over 
9 years as follows: 


1902 

.... 319,000 fr. 

1907 . 

320,670 fr. 

1903 

.... 341,500 » 

1908 . 

346.050 » 

1904 

.... 905,000 » 

1909 . 

325,900 » 

1905 

.... 990,600 » 

19^0 • . • • • 

332.140 » 

1906 

.... 507,200 » 

Total . . . 

4,388,060 fr. 


The capital of the regional banks amounted altogether to 1,360,067 frs 
on December ist, 1910. 

The following table shows the number and amount of the bills of the 
local banib discounted and renewed by the regional banks in 1910. 
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BiUs of the Local Banks Discounted at the Bank in 1910 


- „ ' ■ 

Headqosfteiv of the Beaki 

Number 

of Bills 

Disooonted 

Amount 

of Bins 

l>iscounted 

Number 

of Bills 

Renewed 

Amount 

of Bills 

Renewed 

j Department of Algiers. 

i Algiers. 

1 

2,055 

1.568.547-60 

946 

i, 302 /> 89.85 

Affreville. 

139 

109.250 — 

242 

222.700- 

Ain Boudf. 

337 

177.500— 

337 

177.500— 

Azazga. 

48 

16,125— 

267 

113,050 — 

Berronaghia. 

370 

IOX.600 — 

20 

3.475— 

Boofarik. 

2 

1,600 — 

30 

38.400— 

Boghari. 

205 

104.375— 

I 2 I 

36.275 — 

j Chellala. 

357 

72450 — 

313 

63.000- 

j Dou6ra. 

4 

1,500 — 

IX 

4,000 — 

El Affroiui. 

1.036 

992,625.65 

929 

924.465-35 

i KoKa. 

108 

83.309.21 

36 

57,809.81 

1 ' 

Mcu^igo. 

2.283 

i. 898 , 464 X >5 

647 

460,214.93 

M«d«a. 

246 

45.975 — 

x8i 

23.490— 

Mirabeau. 

930 

1.391.58270 

3^ 

245.741.80 

j Mousalaville. 

83 

39,278.20 

439 

324,052.55 

Sidi-Absa. 

703 

127.390 — 

x82 

32,430— 

Department of Constaniine. 





Constantine.. 

1.076 

845,465.60 

— 

— 

Btee. 

612 

665.100.15 

— 

— 

Bougie. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bek^ma. 

131 

72,900— 

— 

— 

1 Bordi Bon Axr^ridJ. 

135 

79 . 045-83 

— 

— 

DiiOim . 

391 

117,092.15 

xx8 

57.114.15 

Oadma. 

116 

30*680— 

aox 

35.500— 
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mtANCS 


Headqiutflefi of the Beaki 

NOmbcr 

of BUle 

Diacoonted 

Amouni 

of BUto 

DlNomited 

Nuttbcr 

of Bllla 

Bcncwed 

Amoont 

of Bflto 

JcamapCB .. . 

278 

I 5 M 90.75 

35 * 

290/148.75 

Fhilippeville. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S 4 tif. 

424 

52 r, 584.30 

336 

460^800— 

Soak Ahras. 

402 

75.175— 

84 

79,075 — 

BOae (Edough). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

DfipartmmU of Oran. 





Oran. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Aftifwt-MrwiftMs . ^ ^ ^ , 

806 

82,265 — 


X31.305 — 

OJabd Nador.. 

464 

r57,roo— 

238 

66,800 — 

Mostaganem. 

388 

15^481— 

173 

114,947.20 

Perrtgaux.^. 

2 ZO 

r50,r6o— 

— 

— 

ReUsane . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rio-Salado. 

654 

54 I. 075-87 

333 

275 . 537-95 

SMi-Bel-AbMs. 

883 

345.675— 

813 

548,999— 

Tiaret . • .. 

r22 

120,000— 

*3 

41J000— 

Ilemoen. 

428 

437.4OO.Z5 

4 * 

86,366.95 


The Govemment has arranged that the regional banks and the local 
banks should form reserve funds giving every guarantee desirable for the 
repayment Of their loans. These reserve funds are formed by means of quite 
safe securities, deposited with the bank, that the banks may not under any 
pretext give as guarantee for the opening of a discount credit. 

At the end of zqzo, the total amount of these reserve funds was 521,499 frs. 
or 29 I,o6z frs more than in 1908. 

On the advice of the Commission for the Distribution of State Doans 
it has been decided that any application for an advance or a renewal pre> 
sented by banks that have not formed a reserve fund conformably with the 
above coudibons must be quite suhply refused. 
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The boards of management of the banks have been invited to reduce 
the proportion of loans granted to the amount strictly necessary for the re¬ 
quirements of an agricultural season, and to keep in mind the essentially 
agricultural character of the operations forwhichthe credit is granted. With 
few exceptions, the repa3rment of the State loans by the regional banks 
takes place regularly. In addition to the usual supervision, two finance 
inspectors have inspected all the Algerian banks. 

To facilitate the development of co-operative agricultural credit, the 
Government ha approadied the Bank of Algeria to induce it to disconut 
the bills issued by the banks. These steps have been successful. 

The report observes that co-operative agricultural credit has given ex¬ 
cellent results, lately, even among the natives. They understand the advant¬ 
ages of this institution which, by its simple system, is more within the reach 
of their, understanding than certain other branches of mutuality, the results 
of which, though always beneficial are, however, less immediately so. 

The small native farmers who used not to be permitted to deal with the 
banks and were compelled to resort to money lenders, now find cheap credit 
open to them and may thus wait to sell their crops at higher prices. We 
may therefore say, adds the Minister, that co-operative agricultural credit 
will contibute efficiently to liberate the fellah from the hands of the usurers. 

On its side, the Government does what it can to remove all the obstacles 
to the development of credit for the natives. A burdensome formality consid¬ 
erably raised the rate of interest of notes to order of an amount of over 
150 frs, made out in Arabic. These could not, in fact, be produced in courts 
of law without being first translated by an interpreter of the court. The 
charge for translation was 3 frs per bill and 50 centimes was charged for 
certification of signature. The result of this was an exaggerated increase in the 
rate of interest, especially when the loan had to be several times renewed. 
A recent decree fixes the charge for translation at i fr. 50 and that for 
certification of signature at 25 centimes. 

The regional banks have not failed also in Algeria, to encourage agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies for production and sale, granting them credit on 
favourable conditions at 2% as established by the law of February 26th., 1909, 
which extended to Algeria the advantages of the law of 1906 (i). Seven co¬ 
operative societies of this type have profited by the law : they are : 


(x) For the results of this law hi the mother country, see BulUHn of EctmomU and 
SoUai InMUgonco, November, 19x2, p. 2%, 
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FMaci 


The Cotton Society of Orl 4 ansville ....... 30,000 

The Viticultural Society of Couraya. 37,000 

" ” ” " Dupleiz. 15.000 

" ” ’’ ” Novi. 50,000 

" ” ” ” Fontaine de Genie. . . 57,000 

” *' " ” Zurich. 25,000 

" *’ ” ” Mahelma. 48,000 

" ” " ” CastigUone. 60,000 


Total . . . 322,000 

These associations, above all the viticultural societies, have already 
rendered important services to agriculture. The quality of the vdne made 
ccJlectively in the wine societies is far superior to that obtained by isolated 
producers who, often, malm use of material of inferior quality and frequently 
follow empirical methods. The system of association has led to a rise in 
prices, which is all to the advantage of the small farmers. 

In view of the results, new co-operative societies are in course of 
formation. 

Altogether, concludes the report; the institution of co-operative agricul¬ 
tural credit, which was only introduced ten years ago into the colony, 
worked regularly during last year, except for the slight defects mentioned 
above, defects that a carefully conducted reform will progressively 
eliminate. 















PART 11 . 


INSURANCE. 




i:vs»UR^jvos 


QERIVUNY 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Progress made by the German Agricultural 
Insurance Societies in 1910 . 


K. Aufsichtsamt fOr Privatversicherung. Versichenings-Statistik fiir 19x0. Berlin, 1912. 
Guttentag. 

Verdflentlichungen des K. Anfsichtsaxnts fiir Privatversidiening. No. 3, August, 19x14^ 
Berlin, 19x1. Guttentag. 

Geschftftsberidit des kaiserlidien Aufsichtsamts fiir Privatversicherung fiir das Jahr I9xx. 
Berlin, 19x2. Guttentag. 


Introduction^ 


By the Imperial Law of lilay 12th., 1901 on Private Insurance Bud* 
nesses, the Imperial Supervidon Office has to publish every year a report, 
on the dtuation of the businesses under its supervidon. As results from the 
text (A the law itself and from a later Order of the Imperial Chancellor,, 
of June 18th., 1908, the Imperial Office of Berlin exercises supervidon in 
particular over: (i) national private insurance businesses, the sphere 
<rf action of which is not limited in their rules or by other providons to the 
territory of a single federal state, provided, always that the supervidcm of 
these businesses, in condderation of their restricted area (either relativeljr 
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to the nature itself of the business or to the area in which it is conducted, 
or the group of persons interested) has not already been entrusted by the 
Imperial Chancellor, in agreement with the local authorities concerned, 
to one of these local authorities : (2) national private businesses, the sphere 
of action of which is limited to the territory of a federal State, but the sup¬ 
ervision over which, on the proposal of such State, with the consent of the 
Bundesrat" has been entrusted by an Imperial order to the Imperial 
Supervision Office; (3) foreign private insurance businesses, transacting 
their business within the territory of the Empire, by means of representat¬ 
ives, mandataries, agents or other intermediaries; (4) national -private 
insurance businesses, conducting the business of • reinsurance for the 
classes of insurance by virtue of the law, subjected to the supervision of the 
Imperial Office. 

On the contrary, the following are exempted from supervision by the 
said office, always according to the formal provisions of the 1911 law: 
(i) businesses insuring against the fluctuation of prices, or doing transport 
insurance business ; (2) registered aid societies, aid societies founded in ac¬ 
cordance with the special laws of the federated state, aid societies foimded 
by workmen's corporations in conformity with the order concerning mining 
industries and banks, founded in accordance with the regulations rrlating 
to mines. 

The Imperial Office has recently putlished its 9th. annual report, giving 
the chief statistical data for 1910, for the insurance businesses subject to 
its supervision (i), excepting only those limiting their operations to the ter¬ 
ritory of a single State. Thus, the Statistics for 1910 take no account of 
513 insurance, societies of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, i society of the Grand 
Duchy of Mecklenbiurg-Strelitz, and 78 of the Principality of Schaumburg- 
Eippe, which do not extend their operations beyond the borders of the 
respective States, and are for the most part livestock insurance societies. 
In spite of their number, these societies are not as yet of great importance, 
as appears also from other reports of the Imperial Supervision Office (2). 

In 1910, in fact, the gross, total of premiums collected by the 565 
mutual livestock insurance societies working within the territory of a sin^e 
State amotmted to hardly 891,142 mks., whilst, on the other hand, the 36 
large societies, extending their operations over several States, the same 
year collected 13 million marks in premiums. 

As we have already said the statistics of the Imperial Office recently 
published refer to 1910; it is well to note that, in most of the German in¬ 
surance societies, the solar year and the working year correspond: when this 


(i) GesdiAftsberichte des K. AufsichtsamU, Berlin, 19x2. p. 6. 

(3) VeTBichertmgsstatidtlk fiir 1910 dber die unter Reldisaufisidit stehenden Untemeh- 
mnngen. BerUn, 19x2 (Gnttentag). 
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principle is not followed, the Statistics give the data for the working year 
beginning in 1910. 

The progress of the agricultural societies in the last five years from 
1906 to 1910 has been subject to much fluctuation. The amounts insured 
in the livestock insurance societies increased in 1906 by 4.7 %, relatively 
to the preceding year ; in 1907 they decreased 1.2 % ; in 1908, 0.92 %; 
in 1909 they again increased 7.6% and in 1910 they increased 10.2 %. 
The amounts assured against hail fluctuated less appreciably; between 
1906 ai^d 1908 they increased 4.7, 3.9 and 4.1 %, whilst in 1909 they decreased 
1.9 %, to increase again i.i % in 1910. 

We shall now examine these two classes of insurance more in detail. 


§ r. l^ivestock!: Insurance. 


With regard to this class of insurance, the Statistics ol the Imperial 
Supervision Ofiice provide information with regard to 29 large mutual 
societies and 7 other businesses. The mutual societies insure against death 
of livestock generally, except that the Hanover Merchants* Mutual Society 
limits itself to insuring butchers* beasts. Besides insuring against death 
of livestock, eight societies also insure butchers* beasts, sixteen transact 
other ii}surance business also, whilst one, the Altenburg Society, besides 
insuring livestock, transacts the business of insurance against liability for 
damage to property, and the ** Centralviehversicherungsverein,** of Berlin, 
at the same time transacts the business of insurance against accidents 
caused by draught animals. The other businesses, not mutual societies, 
do not insure against death of livestock ; they all work exclusively in the 
field of insurance of butchers* beasts ; only the Hamburg and Altona 
Insurance Society, Ltd., and the Brothers Skriver*s Butchers* Beasts 
Insurance Society of Hamburg also transact quarantine insurance business. 
The Silesian Butchers* Beasts Insurance Society of J. Priesemuth of 
Breslau also transacts short tenii insurance of honied cattle and domestic 
animals. 

No livestock society limited by shares was working in 1910, and live¬ 
stock insurance was not transacted by any foreign society. 

In 1910 the amount assured in 36 businesses considered in the report 
was, iiltogether, 783 million marks ; of this amount 648 million were as¬ 
sured in mutual societies and 135 million in other businesses. The Mutual 
Societies alone resorted to reinsurance. However, as the report observes, 
also for these reinsurance is seen to be of only secondary impotance, when 
we consider that the mutual societies in the year in question tmdertook 
reinsurance risks for about 2.6 million and transferred for reinsurance 


5 
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about 7 million. So that about 640 million remained insured with them. 
The net premiums paid by the policy holders in all the societies considered 
and remaining to the account of the said societies, that is less the reinsurance 
premiums, amounted to 12,576,398 marks ; this amount was made up above 
all of 6,878,554 marks, representing provisional premiums, 881,902, marks 
supplementary piemiums, and 5,037,014 mks., fixed premiums, whilst the 
reinsurance premiums amounted to 221,077 mks. 

The fixed premium contracts are generally for insiirance of butchers' 
beasts, reinsurance, transport, quarantine, show, operation, pasturage 
insurance, etc., and other kinds of insurance classed as short term 
insurance. 

The amoimts paid in compensations amounted to 13,977,530 mks., 
without coimting valuation expenses, but taking accoimt of the increase 
or decrease of the reserve fund against losses, and including the price of the 
utilisable portions of animals. The Imperial Supervision Office has also 
made researches with regard to the most frequent causes of diseases among 
the animals insured, extending its investigations to 24 large insurance lui- 
dertakings. The Quarterly Bulletin of the Office; in August, 1911 (i), 
published interesting statistics relating to the causes of losses suffered by 
the livestock insurance societies in 1910. It is there shown for example that 
in 1910 290.3 %o of the losses among the horse? insured were due to dis¬ 
eases of the organs of locomotion and 99.7 %o to those of the 
organs of respiration, whilst, among the homed cattle, 318 %o of the losses 
were due to epidemic and infectious diseases, 206. 2 %o to those of the sex¬ 
ual organs, and 152.2 %o to those of the digestive organs. The least fre¬ 
quent losses among horses were those due to diseases produced by animal 
parasites, (5 %o), and among homed cattle to diseases of the skin (1.2 %o). 

The following table shows us the increase of livestock insurance since 
1905, separately for the various kinds of animal. 


(i) Verdflentlichungen des Kaiserlichen Aufsichtsamtes fiir Privatversicherung. No. 3, 
August, 19x1. Berlin, Guttentag, 1911. 
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Working 

Insurance against Death of 

Butchers' Beasts' 

Insurance 

OUicr Kind* ol Insutance j 

Horses 

etc. 

Homed 

CatUe 

Pigs 

Horned 

CatUe 

Pigs 

Horses 

etc. 

Homed 

CatUe 


Year 



Number of Animals Insured. 




1905. . . 

234.”2 

141,766 

164,672 

520,258 

1.397.999 

12,367 

72,802 

231.034 

1906. . . 

230,526 

125.771 

151,648 

557.533 

1,376,184 

9.285 

79.850 

214.972 

1907. . . 

219,332 

108,938 

178,079 

557.935 

1,564,674 

8,702 

00 

.O' 

167,478 

1908 . . . 

217,140 

101,818 

149,353 

730,456 

(I) 

1,862,845 

(1) 

10,078 

88,819 

142,566 

1909. . . 

214.183 

9^.524 

153,335 

00 

t-n 

00 

14.446 

96,703 

159.037 


219,494 

84,100 

131.164 

852,060 

2,027,207 

25.848 

134.558 

246,6471 



Amounts assured. 

in Thousands of Marks. 



1903. . . 

166,072 

43.859 

10,316 

154,868 

157.376 

7.920 

25.147 

24,142 

1906. . . 

167,942 

40,593 

10,108 

175.714 

163,398 

7-683 

29,003 

22,061 

1 

1907. . . 

166,369 

36,491 

9.849 

17^.369 

170,178 

7-517 

27.115 

1 , 

, 17.746 

1908. . . 

166,283 

34 . 4'7 

7.677 

199.761 

(I) 

202,261 

(!) 

8,923 

28,769 

j 12,273 

1909. . . 

167,813 

31.381 

7,292 

221,466 

216,337 

12.677 

30,326 

15.050 

1910. . . 

175.001 

29,052 

6.432 

244,852 

232,181 

19,769 

48.315 

25.980 

1 

(1) The increase is diiefly due to the data for the Silesian Butchers' Beasts Insutance Society jl 
of Julios Priesemuth, being shown for the first time. 1 


If we compare the data for 1910 with those for the preceding year, we 
find in the mutual societies an increase in the amounts assured of about 
60 million marks (or 10.3 %); in the premiums of 0.184 million (or 1.6 %); 
in the claims paid, taking into account the proceeds from the sale of the xrtilis- 
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able parts of the animals, an increase of 0.183 million (or 1.6 %). The 
other classes of businesses also showed an increase relatively to 1909, in the 
amounts assured, and the premiums collected, as well as in the claims paid; 
the amounts assured increasing by about 17 million (15.0 %), the premiums 
by 0.240 million (24.4 %) and the claims by 0.796 million (65.4 %). 

The gross premiums collected by the cattle insurance businesses, in 
the year 1910 amounted to 12^97,470 marks. We have already seen that 
this amount is made up of provisional, supplementary and j6xed premiums, 
but it is also interesting to observe that the supplementary premiums were 
12.8 % of the provisional premiums, if all the insurance societies are con¬ 
sidered generally, and 38.2 %, if only those are considered that had, above 
all in 1910, asked for supplementary premiums from their members. Some 
societies make a habit of insuring their members against the eventual ob¬ 
ligation of paying supplementary premiums, but the premiums collected 
for this accessory insurance have not been shown separately in the statistical 
return of the Impeiial Office, as it is estimated that they are generally 
passed on to other insurance societies as a sort of reinsurance and that they 
are consequently included in the data for these other societies. 

On the other hand, the benefits received corresponding with this ac¬ 
cessory insurance are included in the data for supplementary premiiuns. 

The policy holders in the mutual societies and in the Silesian Livestock 
Insurance Society of Julius Priesemuth, are obliged to pay, not only the 
premiums but also the other charges, such as entrance fees, policy duties, etc. 
In 1911 these additional payments amounted to 384,095 marks, that is 
to say 3.3 % of the total amount of premiums collected and 5.6 % of 
the provisional premiums ; it must, however, be observed that, in the 
majority of the societies a percentage of the provisional premium collected 
is considered as a contribution by the member to the reserve fund, but this 
amoimt does not appear in the accounts as an additional payment, though 
havitig that character. 

The proceeds from the sale of the utilisable parts of animals amounts 
to 4,491,951 marks, corresponding to 32.1 % of the claims remaining a 
charge against the societies. We must, however, observe, that, sometimes, 
in the returns consideration is taken not only of the proceeds really obtained 
or the minimum proceeds guaranteed xmder certain conditions, but often 
also, above all in cases of insurance against a diminution of value of the 
animal, the difference between the sum assured and the claim paid. 

Valuation expenses amounted to 292,301 marks, corresponding to 2.1 % 
of the claims paid, including the proceeds from the sale; working expenses 
and taxes amounted to 2,913,949 marks, that is, 23.3 % of the premiums 
remaining to the account of the societies. 

The Statistical Report with which we are dealing also publishes the 
balance sheets of the 29 large mutual societies, the following partioilats of 
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which call for special mention: the capital invested by these societies in 1910 
amounted to 3,768,845 marks; the credits liable to be called in to 2,355,360 
marks, the cash in hand to 148,895 marks. On the other hand, among the 
liabilities we must note that the capital reserve fund, that is, the reserve 
fund prescribed by §226 of the Commercial Code and 5 37 of the super¬ 
vision law, amounted to 2,249,088 marks, the special reserve fund to 
135,080 marks, uncollected premiums to 1,154,122 mks., and the reserve 
fund to meet losses to 483,823 mks. These imcollected premiums and 
the reserve fund to meet losses are of course shown as net amounts, that 
is to say, except for the part reinsured. 

The accoimts show a total business of 6,378,696 mks. The capital 
was invested, 76.3 % in personal estate securities, 7.2 % in real estate, 16.3 % 
in mortgage loans, and 0.2 % in loans to public institutions. In compari¬ 
son with the previous year, the mutual societies had at the end of 1910 
76.821 marks more in mortgage loans, 230,045 mks. more in personal estate, 
(in a nominal value of about 241,000 mks.), and on the contrary the amount 
invested in real estate had diminished by 5,787 marks. Most of the personal 
estate securities consisted in National Bonds (of which an amount of 736,500 
marks represented communal loans and 418,400 marks. Imperial loans; 
823,300 marks represented lettres de gages and communal bonds), whilst 
the foreign securities only amounted to 11,650 marks. Most of the credits 
liable to be called in, that is to say 63.6 %, were premiums due and not 
collected (including also unpaid supplementary premiums); in some societies, 
as, for example, in the Perlelierg Mutual Society and the Berlin Central So¬ 
ciety, the credits to agents also represented large amounts. 

Compared with 1910 the capital reserve funds increased by 49,637 
marks (or 1.7 %) and the special reserve fmid by 22,671 marks (or 20.2 %). 

The preceding data refer, taken altogether, to the total business done 
by German livestock insurance undertakings. However, in 1910, as in 
the course of the previous year, five insurance societies extended their 
business to foreign coimtrics, of which, one to Belgium, Luxemburg, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, two to Denmark and Austria. These societies 
at the end of 1910 had insured in these countries value to the amount of 
3,630,793 marks. They had collected, 176,004 marks in premiums, and paid 
129,579 mks. in claims. 

Thus, the proportion of the amounts assured abroad in comparison with 
the total amounts insured, was hardly 4.6 ®/oo in iQio; the percentage of 
the premiums was 14 ®/oo* and that of the claims 9.8 ®/oo* 

The following table shows how the total premiums and claims paid 
by the German livestock insurance societies were distributed according to 
the classes of insurance and the various kinds of animals. We must consider 
all the figures given as gross amounts, that is to say, they include the portion 
reinsured. ’ From the amount of the premiums no deduction has been made 
for later reductions, and the claims are those for losses occurring in 1910. 
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Progress made by Livestock 


Kind of Uvestock 

Number 

of 

Heed 

Amount 

Assured 

Premiums 

Collected 

Number 

of 

Disasters 

Amount 

of 

Claims 
including 
Proceeds 
from Sale 

proceeds 

.from 

Sale 

z 

a 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 



Mks. 

Mks. 

# 

Mks. 

Mks. 






Livestock Insurance 

Horses (Mules, Asses). . . 

245*353 

194.770.77t 

7,224,102 

13,405 

6,182,579 

874.891 

Horned Cattle. 

1,070,718 

322,219,769 

4,007,940 

71*532 

6,103,669 

2,844,196 

Sheep and Goats .... 

46,269 

1.838,340 

23.167 

1,708 

18,213 

2.923 

Pigs. 

2,405,018 

264,592.747 

1,572,913 

61.153 

1,866,096 

764.401 

Other Small Animals . . . 

1,179 

93.617 

6,105 

34 

1,480 

24 

Total . . . 

3.768,537 

783.515.244 

12,834,227 

147.832 

14.172.037 

4.486,435 





Insurance Against Death 

Horses (Mules, Asses). . , 

219,494 

175,001,153 

6,779.237 

12.365 

5,961,861 

864.562 

Homed Cattle. 

84,100 

29,052,274 

738,697 

3,211 

^2,160 

266,057 

Sheep and Goats. 

4.837 

180.3*6 

9,869 

307 

9,269 

712 

Pigs. 

131.164 

6,432,314 

199.263 

3.786 

176,804 

23.941 

other Small Animals. . . 

487 

68,120 

5.147 

28 

1,229 

24 

Total . . . 

440,082 

210,734,177 

7.732,213 

19.697 

7,041,323 

1,155.296 






Butchers' Beasts 

Horses (Mules, Asses) . . 

II 

1,020 

44 

— 

— 

— 

Horned Cattle. 

852,060 

344.852466 

2,912,706 

65,901 

4,604,663 

2,221,905 

Sheep aud Goats .... 

1 39,467 

1489,152 

11429 

1.386 

8,067 

2,208 

Pigs. 

1 2,027,207 

232,180,883 

1,288,074 

55*024 

1.582,294 

712.574 

Other Small Animals. . . 

I 

9 

I 

— 

— 

— 

Total . . . 

2,918,746 

478.523.530 

4,212,254 

122,311 

6,195.024 

2,936.687 





Other Kinds of Livestock 

Horses (Mules, Asses). . . 

25,848 

19.768,598 

444.821 

1,040 

220,718 

10,329 

Homed Caltle. 

*34.558 

48.315.029 

356,537 

2,420 

606,846 

356.234 

Sheep dnd Goats .... 

1.965 

168,872 


15 

877 

3 

Pigs. 

246,647 

25*979,550 

85.576 

a.343 

106,998 

27.886 

Other Small Animals. . . 

691 

25,488 

957 

6 

251 

— 

Total . . . 

409,709 

94.257.537 

889,760 

5.824 

935.690 

394.452 

The mark « indlcatct that the cases obserred were less thaa Vi */«r 
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insurance %n 1910. 


Average Amount 


Proportional Amounta 


per Number 

Claims 
1 o* 

ICM 

Proceeds Honied 


Prem¬ 

iums 

Collected 


Amount 

of 

Claims 

leas 

proceeds 

from 

Sate 


rJolwia 

per 1,000 
Head 
of 

CatUe 

Insured 


Per 1,000 mks. 
Assured 


Amount 

of 

fittitw 

less 

Proceeds 

from 

Sale 


Generally 





106 
2 

192 I 26 
I 


39 1 

16 

56 

39 

38 

25 

63 

55 

29 

31 

57 

76 


479 I 299 j i,cxx) j 1,000 I T,ooo I 1,000 I 1,000 
Insurance {16 Businesses) 


I 28 I 164 
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We shall, finally, mention that the new Imperial law on livestock epi¬ 
demics came into force on May ist., this year, giving the owners a claim 
to State assistance in many cases when animals are slaughtered on account 
of disease or suspicion of disease. In conformity with this law, between 
April and September, 580 animals have been slaughtered in Prussia, val¬ 
ued at an amount of about 90,000 marks, and, taking into consideration 
the proceeds from the sale of the utilisable portions, the owners received 
57,000 marks in compensation. 

We may therefore foresee that the new law will contribute effectually 
to attenuate the gavity of losses and consequently to extend the devel¬ 
opment of cattle insurance. 


§ 2. Hail Insurance, 

In 1910 there were 5 hail insurance societies limited by shares and 
15 mutual hail insurance societies subject to the supervision of the Imper¬ 
ial Office. However, the statistical return we are dealing with only gives 
information with regard to 12 mutual societies, as the other three are local 
societies. 

Three of the twelve mutual societies considered in the return also 
insure buildings against the weather (wind, floods, etc.) or other extraor¬ 
dinary accidents, when the policy holder is obliged to maintain the build¬ 
ing in repair or rebuild it. However, these societies keep the accounts 
for the various classes of risks tmdertaken separate, and consequently the 
figures given below refer exclusively to hail insurance. 

No foreign hail society extended its operations 'to Germany either in 
1910 or the previous year. 

In 1910, the amounts assured were altogether^^about 2,879 million marks, 
for 464,185 policies, constituting an average of 6,203 marks assured per 
policy. 

Still, it must be observed that in these figures are included about 159 
million marks for 20,212 collective or commfmal policies, of which each is 
counted as only one policy whilst really there are 178,043 persons insured. 
Thus, the average amount assured per policy was 4,629 marks, whilst the 
average amotmt assured per collective policy was only 896 marks. We 
know, besides, that the object of these collective policies is to facilitate 
insurance for small landowners and farmers. 

Of the total amount, 944 millions were assured in companies limited 
by shares, in 138,218 policies, with an average amount of 6,831 marks as¬ 
sured per policy, whilst about 1,934 millions were assured in amutul 
societies, in 325,967 policies with au average of 5,936 marks per policy. 
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The Imperial Office Report states that reinsurance has not assumed 
great importance; in fact, the five societies limited by shares had reinsured 
altogether about 70 million marks, and transferred for reinsurance about 
60 millions, so that of about 1,014 millions assured, 953 remained with the 
societies. 

The mutual societies had likewise reinsured about II millions and 
transferred ii millions for reinsurance, so that out of 1.946 millions 
assured, 1,934 remained with the societies. 

The net premiums collected, that is the premiums paid by the policy 
holders in 1910, less the reinsurance premiums, amounted in all to 46,425,478 
marks, 10,961,300 mks. in the societies limited by shares and 35,463,978 
marks in the mutual societies. 

The claims paid out of the societies’ own account, less costs of valua¬ 
tion, taking into consideration the changes in tlie reserve fund lo meet 
losses at the beginning and at the end of the working year, amounted to 
41,200,664 inks., 8,559,067 mks. paid by the societies limited by shares 
and 32,641,597 mks. paid hy the mutual societies. 

We may estimate the numlier of disasters altogether at 97,673, o!* which 
34,591 affected persons insured in societies limited by shares, and 63,082 
those insured in mutual societies. 

The average amount of loss caused by each disaster was generally 422 
marks ; in the societies limited by shares it was 247 marks, and in the 
mutual societies, 517 mks. 

The reductions of the claims amoimted to 3,432,296 mks., 523,305 
demanded by'the societies limited by shares and 2,906,991 by the mutual 
socicticvS. In the s(^cieties limited by shares, these reductions were made 
by means of the participation of the persons suffering losses in the valua¬ 
tion expenses; in the mutual societies 1,150,100 marks were paid as contrib¬ 
ution to the valuation expenses, 1,732,587 mks. as contribution to the reserve 
fund, and 24,304 mks. for other purposes. 

The Hail Insurance businesses have paid in claims, less the above 
deductions, the following amounts per 1,000 mks. of premiums collected. 


All the Insurance Businesses 

V 

Societies Limited by Shares. 
Mutual Societies. 



Durbg the year 



1906 

1907 

I 90 l 

1909 

X910 

m. 

m. 

mi 

m. 

m. 

901 

868 

928 

5^6 

887 

781 

866 

i»097 

218 

781 

917 

868 

875 

736 

920 
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Per 1,000 marks assured there were: 






ill the year 





1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 



m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

Premiums in all Insurance Businesses. . • 

1320 

*345 

16.01 

8.68 

16.12 

I* t* 

„ Societies limited by Shares 

9-75 

9-83 

9.70 

9.67 

II.6J 

t9 >$ 

„ Mutual Societies • . • • 

15-78 

*5-93 

20.18 

8.07 

18.33 

Claims In all Insurance Businesses .... 

11.89 

11.67 

14.89 

448 

14-3* 

t» ft ft 

Societies limited by Shares . 

8.46 

C4 

00* 

10.64 

2.10 

9.06 

ft ft ft 

Mutual Societies. 

>4-47 

*383 

17.66 

594 

16.87 


Comparing the figures for 1910 with those of 1909, we find that the num¬ 
ber of contracts has increased by 23,360, or 4.3 % ,in the societies limited by 
shares by 3,528 or 1.5 %, and in the mutual societies by 19,832 or 6.4 %. 
The amounts assured increased altogether by 31,798 million marks or 1.1% ; 
the societies limited by shares experienced a decrease of about 102 mill¬ 
ions (or 9.2 %), and the mutual societies an increase of about 134 millions 
(or 7.4 %). The net premiums, including supplementary premitims, in¬ 
creased in amount in 1910, in the societiesdimited by shares by 318,400 mks., 
or 3.0 % ; in the mutual societies by 20,994,074 mks. or 145. i %. The 
amount of the claims against the societies increased in those limited by shares 
by 6,243,526 marks or 269 %. in the mutual societies by 21,989,805 
marks or 206.4 %. 

The premiums collected by the societies limited by shares amounted 
in 1910 to 11,602,748 marks, of which 641,536 marks were reinsurance 
premituns. 

The mutual societies collected 14,747,163 marks in provisional and 
20,794,763 mks. in supplementary premiums ; they reinsured 83,333 marks ; 
the proportion of supplementary to provisional premiums was 141.0 %, 
and if we except a few societies demanding premiums after the disaster, 
according to what is called the distribution system, the proportion becomes 
168.9 %. The statistical return we are dealing with provides no data 
in the case of hail insurance, any more than in that of livestock insurance, 
in regard to the additional insxurance against the possibility of having to 
pay supplementary premiums, for the same reason as in the case of livestock 
insurance ; in most cases, these premiums are transferred to other societies 
for reinsurance; so that the amount of such premiums is included in the 
data for those societies; again the benefits received on account of such ad¬ 
ditional insurance are shown in the figures for supplementary premituns. 
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In igio the additional payments of the policy holders, that is to say, 
the amounts paid by them in excess of their premiums, amoimted, in the 
societies limited by shares to 117,206 marks (that is, to i.o % of the 
premiums) and consisted especially of policy duties ; on the other hand, the 
persons insured in the mutual societies paid 1,888,263 marks (that is 5.3 % 
of the total premiums and 12.8 % of the provisional premiums). In their 
case, the additional payments were chiefly contributions to the reserve 
fund, in conformity with the rules, the amount of which contributions 
varies with that of the provisional premiums or the claims. 

The costs of valuation of losses amoimted in all, less the above men¬ 
tioned reductions, to 1,770,990 marks (corresponding to about 4 % of the 
claims); in the societies limited by shares, these costs amounted to 645,591 mks. 
and in the mutual societies to 1,125,399 mks. 

In the year 1910 three societies limited by shares had a profit of 
787,027 marks and two a total loss of 561,638 mks. However, if we distin¬ 
guish the profit on share capital from that on the working pure and simple, 
the profits of the first three societies are reduced to 379,558 mks. and the loss 
of the other two increased to 753,793 marks. Most of the mutual societies 
covered their losses in advance by recourse to their reserve funds or to sup¬ 
plementary premiums; however two of these societies, in the year under 
consideration, had a total profit of 63,564 marks and one had a loss of 50,969 
marks. As the report shows, the very fact that the supplementary prem¬ 
iums form so large an amcimt relatively to the provisional premiums 
proves that the year 1910 was an tmfavourable one for the German hail 
insurance societies. 

The following table shows the progress made by hail insurance in Germany 
in 1910 and the.proportion in which the various businesses contributed 
to it. The data given in this table refer to the extension of their business 
operations in the year 1910. It must be observed that communal or collect¬ 
ive policies are counted as single policies. 
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Progress of Hail Insurance in 1910. 
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It must be further remarked tliat two reinsurance societies, the “ Mtin- 
chener'' of Munich and the Stiddeutschealso of Munich, imdertake 
hail risks. As the same Imperial Office Report shows, the total premiums 
collected by these two societies amounted to 6,135,412 marks, and this 
amount remained a charge against the two societies. The premium re¬ 
serves and uncollected premiums at the end of 1910 amounted to 33,351 
marks and the claims paid to 5,740,405 marks. 

The accounts of the five societies limited by shares for 1910 showed 
a total of 34,167,697 marks, and those of the mutual societies a total of 
7,642,535 marks. We must above all note the following figures: 



5 Societies 
I«miited 

12 Mutual 


by Shares 

Societies 


m. 

XU. 

Credit, 

Shareholders* or Guarantors'Bonds . . 

18,022,800 

— 

Invested capital. 

10,981,264 

4,482,062 

Credits liable to be called in. 

2,225,320 

3,025,248 

Cash in Hand . 

73.768 

122,888 

Debits. 

Share Capital or Guarantee Capital . . 

28,528,500 

— 

Capital Reserve . 

341,969 

4 . 3 i 5 .f<i 4 

Special Reserve Fimd. 

4,572,898 

257 , 9 ''^^ 

Reserve Fund against Toss . 

10,967 

408,672 


The fifteen million marks more or less of the capital of the insurance 
societies were invested as follows : 28 %© of the invested capital, in the so¬ 
cieties limited by shares and 24 %o in the mutual societies were invested 
in real estate ; 180 %o and 270 %o respectively in mortgage loans ; the mut¬ 
ual societies invested 3 %o marks in loans to public institutions, whilst the 
societies limited by shares invested i8%oin loans on pledge ; the real estate 
represented 738 %o marks in the societies limited by shares and 596 %o in 
the mutual societies, the bills of exchange, respectively 31 %o and 90 ^/oo 
and the mutual societies had invested 17 %o in various ways. 

The personal estate securities form, as we see, the largest class of m- 
vestment? ; the total amount of the real estate at the end of 1910 (nominal 
value) was 10,498,903 mks., of which 7,559»36o in societies limited by shares, 
and 2,939,543 in mutual societies. The mutual societies only own national 
personal estate securities (above all kttres de gage and communal bonds); 
on the contrary, the societies limited by shares also passess foreign personal 
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estate securities, and especially 38,160 marks securities in State or com¬ 
munal loans. Among the national securities possessed by the societies 
limited by shares, Prussian Government loans (to the amount of 2,876,400 
marks), shares, to the amount of 2,762,000 marks and Imperial loans, to 
that of 1,427,000 marks, predominate. In comparison with 1909 the amount 
of real estate owned by German insurance businesses has decreased by 3,047 
marks; the amomit of mortgage loans, on the contrary, has increased by 
323,800 marks, and the total amount of personal estate seairities has also 
increased by 440,438 marks; on the other hand, the amount of loans on 
pledge has not varied. 

The foregoing data all refer to the total business conducted in the ter¬ 
ritory of the Empire and abroad by Gennan societies. In 1910, four so¬ 
cieties limited by shares and four mutual societies extended their operations 
to foreign countries. One of these carried on business in France, Himgary 
and Switzerland, two in Russia and Luxemburg, four in Holland and five 
in Austria. The amounts assured abroad were about 19 million marks, 
that is 6.6%o of the total assured by the societies ; the average amount of 
a contract concluded abroad was 5,016 marks. The gross premiums col¬ 
lected in these foreign operations amounted to 378,955 inks., or 8%o of the 
total amount of the gross premiums collected, and the claims paid to 300,781 
marks, that is to say 7,3 %o of the total amoiuit of the claims paid. We 
possess no data as to the reinsurance business transacted abroad by the two 
abovenamcd reinsurance businesses. As we have already said, the year 1910 
was one of those most disastrous in respect to hail, and the foregoing 
statistics, showing how the German insurance businesses have met the 
disasters and paid the farmers affected more than 41 million marks, are 
a sure proof of their good organisation. 






ITALY. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Executive Regulations for the Law on the State Monopoly 
of Life Insurance. 


Sources : 

RegolameiUo per I’esecuzioue della legge 4 Aprile 1912, No. 305 che reca provvedimenti per 
I’escrcizio delle assicurazioni suUa durata della vita umana da parte di un Istituto nazionalc 
delle assicurazioni, approvato con Regio Decreto 5 agosto 1912, No. 939. {Executive Reg* 
ulaiions for the Law of April 4th., 1912, No. 304, for the Transaction of Life Insuranu Busi* 
ness by a National Insurance Institute, Approved by Royal Decree, August ^th., 1912, 
No. 939). Published in the Gaw<r«a Ufficiale del Regno d*Italia, September, 7th., 1911 
No. 212. 


We have already treated in general outline the law of April 4th., 1912 (i), 
No. 305, for the transaction of life insurance by a State Institute en¬ 
joying a monopoly. We think it will be now useful briefly to summarise 
the Executive Regulations of August 5th., by which the date for the coming 
into operation of the above law is fixed for January ist., IQ13. 

These regulations consist of 72 articles, in 7 parts, subdivided into 
various chapters. 

Provisions for the administrative organization of the National Insurance 
Institute (2). — In the first article of the regulations it is first of all dedaied 
that the ^fational Insiuance Institute is a State Institute and must be con- 


(z) Bulletin of Economic and Social InietUgence May, 19x2. p. 33. 
(a) hsstUuto rusMionale delle assicuroMioni, 
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sidered as such for all the purposeb of the law, except as limited by any spe¬ 
cial provisions or modifications it may itself contain. 

In the following articles the powtib of ihe a( jnii istrative bodies of the 
new institution are defined, beginning with those of the Board of IVIaiiage- 
ment. This is, as we know, composed of idiie members. Four of them are 
elected among the fimcticniaries of the State. The Mnister of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce, and the Treasurer each choose two. Four other 
members are chosen from among those who, though not State officials, 
have given proof of technical and administrative capacity in institutes of 
issue, credit and thrift. The General IVIanager of the National Thrift In¬ 
stitute is a member of tliis Board. 

The Board must discuss and decide on the rules relating to the organiza¬ 
tion of the Institute and the amendments to be made in them when necess¬ 
ary ; on the foundation of branches, offices and agencies ; on the premiimi 
rates for each form of insurance and the corresponding tyi>es of policy ; 
on proposals for collective policies; on the in ten al adniiiustrative regulations; 
on the management and investment of capital; on the amounts to be set 
aside for the premium reserve and the guarantee reserve fund ; on the ac 
counts ; on the share of the staff in the net profits and on the plan for dis¬ 
tributing these profits among the employees of the administrative and tech¬ 
nical departments, tlie agents and brokers ; on the transit r of the papers of 
insurance companies, etc. 

Then, in article 6, we find the powers of the general manager defined, 
he represents the Institute in law. He has also to carry out the decisions 
of the board of management and to direct the technical and administrative 
department. 

The functions of the commissioners of accounts are discharged by a 
body composed of a Councillor of the Court of Accoiuits, a referendaiy of 
the Council of State, an inspector of the institutes of issue, or an official of 
the General Management of Thrift Institutions administered by the Deposit 
and Consignment Bank. The commissioners must, in agreement with the 
board of management, settle the form of the balance sheets ; examine the 
books at least every three months so as to see what business has been done 
and to satisfy themselves that the method employed in writing them up is 
a good one ; frequently make examination of the safes, without previous 
notice given, at intervals of not more than three months ; verify, at least 
once a month, the documents and securities in deposit as shown in the In¬ 
stitute books ; audit the accounts ; make reports on them and present same 
to the Minister of Agriculture, for him to communicate them to Parliament 
as prescribed by the law, etc.. 

Provisions relative to the Investment of Capital and the Collection of Prem- 
iums, — With regard to the investments of the premium reserve and all 
other available funds of the Institute, it is laid down in the regulations that. 
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in conformity with the obligation imposed by the law on private societies, 
the Institute must also invest at least half the premium reserve in Italian 
Consolidated Annuities or other securities issued or guaranteed by the 
Italian State. 

The investment in urban real estate situated in the kingdom, which 
must be always free from mortgage or other burdens, may not exceed the 
tenth part of all the reserve funds of the Institute. 

, The fifth chapter, on the collection of premiums by the post oflices 
or other public offices, contains two provisions, the object of which is to 
facilitate this service to the benefit of the policy holders. By the first, 
in fact, power is given to the persons insured in the Institute, to pay their 
premiums through the post offices. They will then be allowed a reduction 
of so much per cent, according to a proportion fixed in the rules. By the 
second, salaried employees of the State and State pensioners are granted 
liberty to have their premiums stopped from their salaries, wages and pen¬ 
sions, while a small reduction is made. 

Government Supervision. — The Department of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce will exercise this supervision both over the National In¬ 
surance Institute and over the private societies authorized to continue 
to transact their business for the period of ten years, or limiting themselves 
to the conduct of operations in relation to contracts entered into before the 
coming into force of the law. 

With regard to the National Institute, the Department of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce must: 

1 st. Examine whether the premium reserve has been calculated in 
conformity with the provisions for the purpose in the rules and examine 
t he statistical and financial hypotheses on which the calculations have been 
based; 

2 nd. examine whether the capital of the Institute corresponds with 
the premium reserve and if it and the other funds are invested as the law 
requires; (i) 

When the Minister thinks fit he may have inspections carried out at 
the headquarters of the Institute. An ordinary inspection must be made 
at least every three years. 

With regard to private societies, in addition to the inspections it has 
the right to order, the Government may examine: 

ist. if the calculation of the premium reserve has been accurately made; 

2 nd. if the available funds correspond with the premium reserve. 

If it is found that the assets are insu ffi ci e nt and that the results of exper¬ 
ience do not correspond with the hypotheses on which the calculation for 

(x) See In reference to this, ” BuUstin of Economic and Social Intelligence,** May, 19x2. 
P. 57. 
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the premium reserve was based, the Department may point out to the society 
the difference there may be, and invite it to make good the amount within 
a reasonable term. If, at the expiration of the term, the amount has not been 
made good and satisfactory explanations are not given, the Department 
shall denounce the society to the legal authorities. 

Other provisions refer to the formation of offices of deposit of National 
Debt Seairities, exclusively deposited in favour of the policy holders in the 
Deposit and Consignment Bank, as well as to the obligation for societies 
authorized to continue their work to forward to the Department a special 
list of the policies undertaken since the coming into force of the law. 

Provisions relating to the transfer of papers to the National Institute by 
the private insurance societies, — This transfer is treated in the fourth part 
of the regulations.(i). It is there, first of all, provided that private societies 
must send in application within sixty days from the publication of the 
Royal Decree containing the rules to be .applied in calculating the premium 
reserve. For societies that have made application to continue their business 
and have been refused authorization, the above term shall run from the date 
on which such refusal was communicated to them. 

Transfer must be made in the case of all contracts in force on December 
31st., 1911; but the Institute has also power to assume contracts under¬ 
taken after that date by societies that transfer their papers. In consequence 
of such transfer, which is exempt from registration and stamp duty, 
the Institute substitutes itself for the other societies in all their relations with 
the policy holders in connection with the transferred contracts. 

Provisions relating to societies now transacting life insurance business 
and to the liquidation of the tontine societies, — To be authorized to con¬ 
tinue their business for a maximum period of ten years from the 90th. day 
from the coming into force of the law, according to the conditions established 
by the said law, societies transacting life insurance business on December 
31st., 1911, must make application to the Department of Agriculture within 
sixty days from September 7th., 1912, the date of the publication of these 
regulations in the Official Gazette of the Slingdom, attaching to their 
application a copy of each type of insurance contract it is their intention 
to undertake in the Elingdom and the premium rates corresponding 
therewith. 

There are detailed rules for establishing the relations which will be 
formed between the authorized societies and the National Insurance In¬ 
stitute from the fact of the former reinsuring in the latter a proportion of 
the risks undertaken by them, that is, as we know, 40%. There is a provi¬ 
sion of quite special importance, according to which these societies, whether 
national or foreign, must always keep to the rates approved by the De- 


(i) See in this connection, B^Min of Economic and Sociai JnUUigcnce, May, 19x2. p. 58* 
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partment, with no reduction, under any form whatever, whether it be that 
the agents and brokers give up a part of their commission, or that the dues 
and expenses be remitted, under pain of revocation of the Royal Decree of 
Authorization. 

Tontine societies are forbidden. The Minister of Apiculture must, 
within the term of a month from the coming into force of the law, provide 
for the appointment of a Royal Commission for each of them. These Com¬ 
missions must, within the term of ninety days from their appointment, pro¬ 
ceed: 

(a) to determine what portion of the capital is due to each parti¬ 
cipating member, taking into account the date of subscription, the amounts 
paid up incereased by interest on them calculated on the basis of the average 
yearly return from the investments, and also his share in the profits through 
deaths and shares abandoned by members for each of the years during 
which he has been a member. 

{b) to determine the capital of the association or business, and, in the 
case of foreign associations or busines^s, the portion of the capital due to 
Italian members; 

(c) to determine the proportion of capital due on each share, taking 
account of the amounts now existing to the credit of the society. 

The plan of distribution, including the above elements for its determ¬ 
ination must be approved by the Department of Agricultiure. The com- 
missoners of the foreign associations shall then proceed to the ulterior 
operations of liquidation according to the rules indicated in the Commer¬ 
cial Code. Those appointed for the national associations shall provide for 
the publication of the plan of distribution in the Ofi&cial Gazette of the King¬ 
dom and in the official advertisement sheets of the Province. On the expiry 
of the term within which the present policy holders may present their ap¬ 
plications for cancellation of policy, that is to say sixty days after the pub¬ 
lication of the plan of distribution, the commissioner of each national as¬ 
sociation, assisted by a delegate of the National Insurance Institute and a 
delegate of the National Thrift Bank for labourers’ Old Age and Disablement, 
shall proceed, according to law, to divide the members into three groups, 
to include : members who have made application for cancellation; members 
who are not labourers and who will be registered in the National Institute 
for a or deferred capital; labourer members who will be registered 

in the National Thrift Bank. Among these three groups, the commissioner 
shall proceed to distribute the capital of the associations, in due proportion. 
The shares due to members who have had their policies in the national ton¬ 
tine societies cancelled will be paid, gradually, as the liquidation is carried 
out, into a credit or savings establishment in so many savings deposit books 
to bearer, paying interest. The bearer may freely receive the interest due. 
For niA nnh«>T f» msuied in the National Institute, the Board of Management 
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of the Institute has power to establish conditions of special rates, even if the 
members in question wish to pay higher premiums than those they were 
obliged to in their associations. 

Provisions with regard to thrift hanks and mutual aid societies. — In the 
third article of the law the thrift banks already recognised by Royal Decree 
are excluded from the regime of the monopoly. With regard to the ap¬ 
plication of this article, it is declared in the regulations that as such thrift 
banks must be counted those that have been formed of members of mutual 
aid societies, as well as such mutual aid societies as have among their ob¬ 
jects that of insuring capital or pensions on definite technical principles. 

But these institutions cannot undertake new forms of insurance, nor 
increase the proportion of capital or annuities assured beyond the limits 
laid down in the rules in force at the date the law comes into operation. 

The law has also excluded from the regime of the monopoly mutual 
aid societies that do not aim at speculation and assure their members an 
amount of capital not exceeding i,ooo frs. or a pension not exceeding 400 
frs. a year. Such societies as, at the date when the law comes into force, 
assure more capital or larger annuities than the limits assigned allow, may, 
by the regulations, continue to transact these forms of insurance business, 
provided that they pass separate insurance contracts in the name of their 
members with the National Insurance Institute for the difference. 




II. 


REGENT NEWS. 


Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — The 6th. National Thrift Congress. — This Congress was held in Rome 
from the 20th. to the 22nd. September, the Hon. V. E. Orlando in the chair. 
It was convoked by the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies. Among 
the subjects treated we shall first of all mention: Legislation in Aid of the 
Involuntarily Unemployed and the Insurance Institutes consequent upon it. 
Prof. Amaldo Agnelli presented his report on the subject. He also presented 
the following resolution : Considering that it is a public duty to foresee the 
economic and social evils which may result from the involuntary imcmploy- 
ment of the working classes and also to remedy these, the Congress desires, 
on the one hand, that interregional labour bureaux be founded, that tem¬ 
porary emigration be better directed, and that measures be taken to im¬ 
prove the general and technical education of labourers : on the other hand, 
that there should be insurance against unemployment and that the work 
of insurance should be entrusted to professionally organized labourers* as¬ 
sociations. This resolution was passed with a few slight amendments and 
the desire was expressed that the State should occupy itself especially with 
the unemployment of season labourers. 

The Engineer Guido Mikelli's report on the Advisability of Sickness 
Reinsurance for Members of Mutual Aid Societies was received with the same 
interest. The Congress approved his conclusions, giving the Executive 
Commission of the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies instructions 
to make preparatory arrangements for the realisation of the idea by means 
of the foundation of a special organization answering the following con¬ 
ditions : 

(а) it must emanate from the National Federation or from provin¬ 
cial federations and operate exclusively with federated societies; 

( б ) it must for a time conform to a system extending to the whole 
nation, and be subdivided into institutions of more limited area, self 
governing ‘While keeping in constant relations with the central institution ; 

(c) in its relations with policy holders it must work exclusively by 
means of the societies to which they belong; 

(li) it must also only reinsure members belonging to societies that make 
application, with no obligation of a collective bond ; 
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(e) it must also eventually provide vdth the help of public and private 
institutions for an extensive work of prevention of sidcness and treatment 
of the sick. 

{f) it must undertake a part of the risk and also leave a part, even if 
very small, to the reinsured societies, at least for the first two years of assist¬ 
ance given. 

(g) it must complete its system of si<^ess insurance with one of 
pensions for disablement, by means of a suitable understanding with the 
National Thrift Bank. 

(h) it must have its own board of management appointed by the so¬ 
cieties concerned and the federative institution must be represented on it. 

The Hon. Mario Abbiate spoke on the Rdations between School Mut¬ 
ual Societies and Mutual Aid Societies, and induced the congress to pass a 
resolution entrusting the Federation in question with the mission of instit¬ 
uting relations of this character between the mutual societies in one and 
the same commune with the object of realising ; 

(a) the free passage of former pupils from school mutual into adult 
mutual societies, with immediate entrance into the rights and duties of 
members, constituting for the purpose a Young Men’s Division in the Adult 
Mutual Societies.; 

(b) the collective undertaking of certain services by school and adult 
mutual societies; for example, medical assistance and remedies ; prevention 
of certain diseases, temperance propaganda, professional education, etc.; 

(c) the reinsurance of school mutual societies by adult mutual societ¬ 
ies so as to increase and continue the subsidies granted in case of sickness. 

To facilitate the carrying out of this programme, desire was expressed 
for the federation of the school mutual societies in a sin^e national body 
making part of the above mentioned Federation. 

The Hon. C. Romussi next spok^ on the work done by the itinerant 
thrift lecturerships (i). He expressed the desure that the Department of 
l^riculture. Industry and Commerce should render possible, by its moral 
and material support, the foundation of a National Bureau of these Lectur¬ 
erships, with the object; (a) of diffusing principles of thrift, co-operation 
and social health, by means of lectures, comMi, publications and shows ; 
(b) to promote the foundation of thrift societies, to supervise and control 
their development in order to give them a technical organization ensuring 
the fulfilment of the engagements undertaken by them; (c) to co-ordinate 
the various forms of thrift in Italy and tender it thus more efBcadous and 
more fruitful. 

(Snmmariaed fiom C^-opmuitm Ofiui of the ItoUM Fedcmtktt of Mnttial 

Aid Sodetlco, Ifilan, No. x.ooi| Septenber xoxo). 


(i) BuUitin of Economic and SodoT IntcUi^ence, January, 191a, p. 130. 
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2. — The New Rales of the Italiao Pederatioa of Mataal Aid Societies. — 

In the Meeting of the 2ist. September of the 6th. National Thrift Congress, 
held in Rome, of which we have already spoken in the preceding pages, 
some amendments to be made in the rules of the Italian Federation of Mut¬ 
ual Aid Societies were also discussed and approved. The foundation of 
this national federative institute, which has to-day 8oo adherent societies (i) 
and has its head quarters in Milan, was decided upon at the ist. National 
Thrift Congress, assembleed at Milan in June, 1900. The rules were ap¬ 
proved at the 2nd. Congress held at Reggio Emilia in October, 1911. They 
were already amended at the 3rd. Congress at Florence in Jime, 1904. New 
amendments became advisable owing to the necessity of giving a different 
organization to the directing bodies, in order to institute closer relations 
between them and the federated societies. It was besides desirable to work 
among the latter for the formation of provincial federations. In virtue 
of these amendments, the Italian Federation aims at “ providing for the pro¬ 
tection of the interests of the federated societies and contributing to the moral 
and economic progress of the working classes by means of thrift." With 
this object it specially proposes to itself: 

(а) to work for the advance of mutual, thrift and co-operative instit¬ 
utes, and their transformation in order that they may correspond to the re¬ 
quirements and aspirations of the workmen; and to work in union with 
all associations for the improvement of the working classes. 

(б) to plead for the adoption of a complete system of legislation 
to extend the benefits of the associations more and more. 

(c) to maintain the rights of federated societies, by intervention 
in their favour; 

(d) to maintain the spirit of association and thrift by means of pub¬ 
lications, lectures, regional and national congresses and every means the 
law allows the Federation to employ. 

All Italian mutual aid societies, whether constituted de facto or legally 
recognised, now existing or to be fotmded in the future, " provided they 
are inspired by the fundamental principles of mutuality and thrift," may 
be members of this Federation. In order to be registered they must pay 
a yearly subscription in advance. This subscription is 5 francs for societies 
with not more than 100 members, 10 frs. for those with not more then 500, 
15 frs. for those with between 500 and 1,000 and, finally, 20 frs. for societies 
with'more than 1,000 members. This subscription entitles the societies 


(z) They are distributed in regions as foUows: l/>mbardy, 237 ; Emilia, 112 ; Tuscany, 
96; Piedmont, 76 . Venetia, 70; I<iguria, 52 ; Marches, 47; Calabria, 25; Umbria, 22 ; I^atium, 
17; Saidinia, 15 ; Abruari, 9 ; Apulia, 7; Campania, 7; Sicily, 6; Molise, 2 ; Basilicata, x. 
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from the first to advice and moral assistance from the Federation in every 
circumstance and, further, they have the right to benefit by all the services 
the Federation establishes in the general interest, and to free advice in 
matters of law and administration. They may also avail themselves of the 
columns of the newspaper, Cooperazione ifaliana, the organ of the Federation 
widely circulated in Italy, for the discussion of questions of thrift and mut¬ 
uality. 

The Federation carries out its programme, by means of: 

(a) the congress of federated societies, each represented by three de¬ 
legates, meeting generally at least once in three years, in a town selected 
for the purpose. This congress especially discusses matters relating to studies 
or practical experiments for the moral and material progress of the working 
classes in respect to mutuality ; theoretical and practical questions of thrift; 
publication of good technical and administrative regulations for the various 
objects of the societies, etc. ; 

(b) the meeting of Delegates, wliich represents the federation and is 
composed of a number of members, not fixed, elected by the congress, in 
the proportion of one delegate for twenty federated societies or fraction 
of twenty societies in a region. The delegates must be members of a fed¬ 
erated society in the region they represent. They continue in office until 
the next congress. Generally, this meeting assembles twice a year and it 
has the right to express its opinion on all ^natters of principle, to decide 
on the foimdation of special offices and services, in the interest of adherent 
societies, and to determine the moral relations of the Federation with for¬ 
eign mutual organizations, etc.; 

(c) the Executive commission, composed of eight members, at least 
five of them residents of Milan, elected by the delegates' meeting from among 
the delegates. It generally meets every two months and must carry out 
the decisions of the congress, provide for the constitution of a permanent 
commission for legal consultation, treat with the State authorities in every 
thing relating to legislation on thrift, correspond with similar organizations 
abroad so as to profit by the studies and example of other countries in mat¬ 
ters of mutuality, etc. 

{d) the General Secretary, who is also general secreatary of the Na¬ 
tional League of Italian Co-operative Societies, appointed by the general 
councils of the League and of the Federation of Mutual Societies in full as¬ 
sembly or by referendum. He is by right of office member of the meeting 
of delegates and of the executive commission and it is his duty to carry 
out the decisions of the executive commission and thus to direct and super¬ 
vise the working of all the services of the Federation; 

{e) the College of Commissioners of Accounts, composed of three com¬ 
missioners of accounts and two substitutes, appointed for a year at the de¬ 
legates’s meeting, with the duty of inspecting the books and the safe. 
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Finally, the Federation has, by virtue of its new rules, another impor- 
ant duty. Availing itself for the purpose of the work of the delegates in 
their own regions, it will promote the formation of provincial federations 
and will arrange so that all the federated societies adhere. These federations 
will work as institutions representing the National Federation in the various 
provinces. 

(Summasfaod from the RuUt of the Federation, amended its General Gonndl, 
Angost 25th., 1912). 


3 , — A Useful Initiatiye of the National Committee for As:ricaltural Mut¬ 
uality. — This Committee, as we know, came to an imderstanding last 
year with the General Management of Health for making the mutual cattle 
insurance societies so many centres of propaganda in the contest against 
contagious cattle diseases. Now to intensify this work of co-operation with 
the public institutions for the purpose, the Committee has decided to favour, 
in imion with the agricultural institutions, the formation of provincial 
committees, not only for extending mutual societies and institutions for 
livestock improvement, but also to work, in one district after another, for 
the formation of groups of agents for the work of disinfection. 

(Summarised from MuiualitiL Afrafim^ Kome, No. x6, September xsth„ 19x2), 
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GERMANY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Rural Credit in the German Colonies and its Future. 


Sources: 

Report of the First Meeting of the Permanent Economic Committee of the German Colonial. 
Administration and Prof. Dr. Zoepfl: Die Kreditorganisation in den deutschen Schutz- 
gebieten mit besouderer Berucksichtigung der in andem l^andcm gemachten Erfah- 
riingen {Organisaiton of Credit in the German Protectoratest based on the Experiments 
made in other Countries), In “Deutsches KolonialblatP*. No. 3, of February ist., 1912. 

W. Ro33 : Agrarkreditaufgaben in Deutsch-Sudwestafrika [Problems of Rural Credit in German 
South West Africfl) in “I^andwirtschaftliche Rundschau’* No. 49 of October 25th., 1912. 

V. BORNHAUPT : Zur Farmkreditfrage in Deutsch-Sudwestafrika. {The Credit Required by the 
South West African Farmers). In the “Deutsche Kolonialzeitung “ No. 13. 

Verhandltmgen der 40. Plenarversammlung des Deutschen l^dwirtschaftsrats 1912. Die 
Geld-und Kreditverhaltnisse in unseren Kolonien. {Proceedings of the qoth. General 
Meeting of the German Agricultural Board, 1912, The Monetary Problem and the Problem 
of Credit in our Colonies), February 14th., 1912. 

Articles and Notes in the “ Deutsche Tageszeitung ’* of October 5th., 1911, February 3rd., 
April i2th., i8th., and 24th. and October 17th. and 23rd., 1912. 

Dr. P. I^eutwein: Koloniale Agrarkreditaufgaben. {Rural Credit Problems in the Colonies), 
In “ Deutsche lyandwirtschaftliche Rundschau “ of January ist., 19x2. 


!• General Conaiderationa on\Bnral Credit in the Coloniem. 

It is evident that the problems of rural credit in the colonies, that is, 
in countries of an economic life and civilisation generally less developed 
tVinn in Europe, must present themselves under other forms than in the 
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mother countries. Intensive cultivation, a very dense population, and 
the abtmdfance of capital seeking investment in old coimtries, as, for example, 
in Germany, permit of a specialisation in the organization of credit, ac¬ 
cording to the form, the requirements, the term, and the kind of security 
on real or personal estate adapted to the most multiform needs. It is not 
the same in the colonies, which are often of very large aiea, of which per¬ 
haps only a part is subject as yet to cultivation rather of a very extensive 
character, with a sparse population of whites and generally a constant 
scarcity of capital. In this more primitive condition the same establishments 
or private creditors must often satisfy the demands on the one hand, of 
commercial and rural credit and of urban and rural land ciedit; on the other, 
the creditors cannot even, as an exception, distinguish between land cred¬ 
it, improvement credit and credit for farm purposes. But other distinc¬ 
tions are made. First, a difference must be made according as the applic¬ 
ant for the credit is a white or a native farmer. Then, which is more im¬ 
portant, a difference must be made with regard to the security or pledge 
offered by the debtor to the creditor. Without distinction of the three 
above mentioned classes of credit, the creditor in the colonies generally 
requires for the security for his debt either a bill of exchange, a personal 
guarantor, or a mortgage, according to circumstances. It is evident that 
the security a planter, a stock farmer, or an agriculturist can offer must 
vary greatly. In plantation colonies, we must consider, for example, that 
the value of the soil often corresponds to three seasons crops; in grass coun¬ 
try and steppes where there are large herds of cattle, the value of the poor 
soil will often be negligible in comparison with that of the animals, whilst 
in colonies where the basis of agriculture is irrigation and an intensive sy¬ 
stem of cultivation, the value of the soil will itself afford a very important 
guarantee. 


§ 2. Wbat han already been done in the matter of Rural Credit in the German 

Colonies. 


In contrast with the great process made by rural credit in Germany 
itself, it must be confessed that the colonies of the Empire are still almost 
virgin soil in the matter of organization of such credit. 

It must be remembered, in the first place, that except in New Guinea, 
the Cameroons and Togo, where it is provided by the Colonial Companies, 
credit for native farmers hardly has a place at all in these colonies, but, 
in consequence of the still very primitive condition of their farms the natives, 
up to tte present, do not manifest any great need for it. 

Credit for white farmers is still little developed and above all little 
organised. As the confusion between the various dasses d credit is infinitely 
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greater in the colonies than in the mother country, we must mention here 
certain colonial establishments, which, under the form of banks of mixed 
character or of commercial companies supplying goods, grant the farmer 
rather considerable loans and credits. The Bank of East Africa, the German 
Bank of Africa, the Bank of West Africa, the German Bank of Asia, etc. 
all establishments founded on the initiative of the large banks of the Empire, 
have a certain importance for personal credit. The only colony which 
has no bank of the kind is the island of Samoa. Of course the majority 
of these banks grant personal credit to farmers, but as the majority or a 
large part of these colonists is also engaged in other professions besides 
that of agriculture, as, for example, trade, it is difficult to say how far this 
credit may be considered purely rural. According to the estimation of 
Herr E. Woermann, the credits given by these banks and commercial 
houses are not a quite negligible quantity. In South West Africa alone 
he shows they amounted, in fact, to six million marks. 

For personal credit to farmers a few rare savings banks may also have 
a certain importance, above all the co-operative banks, one of which, for 
South West Africa, exists at Windhoek, whilst another, for East Africa, 
has just been established at Tanga. Several of these banks and co-operative 
societies do not limit themselves to giving personal credit properly so-called, 
but also grant long Utm loans on mortgage. Among the banks that conduct 
this class of business, we must mention the German Bank of Asia at Tsing- 
Tau, which, however, only lends on urban real estate and the German 
Bank of Africa which grants loans up to the amount of 15,000 Mks, re¬ 
payment of which cannot be demanded within a year, and later only after 
six months* notice, and which are extinguishable in annual instalments. 
The rate of interest on these loans is from 7% to 8 %, but they are only 
granted on the condition of the land being previously disencumbered of all 
charges due to credits for purchase and Government assistance. 

There is still no organised improvement or land credit in the German 
colonies. Up to the present its place is supplied by the above semi-com¬ 
mercial credit and State assistance. 

This assistance consists, on the one hand, in the purchase price or part 
of the purchase price of farms being credited to the colonists by the Govern¬ 
ment and, on the other, in assistance for improvement, to which may be 
added, as a third class, what is called the assistance to colonists, granted 
to the colonists after the native rebellion in South West Africa in 1904-1906. 

I. With regard to the purchase prices credited by the Government 
to the South West African farmers, tih^r amount on January ist., 1911 
was 2,668,839 Mks. The tenth part of the price of the land must always 
be paid at the date of the signature of the contract. The rest is paid after 
six years, in annual instalments. Meanwhile, the landholder must pass 
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a fiist mortgage on his land to the Government, fot the amount credited 
to him. 

2. The assistance to colonists cannot be of great interest for us. The 
amotmt of these loans on January ist., 1911 was only 1,874,953 Mks. I<oans 
had been granted up to the amount of 6,000 Mks. in each case, not at interest 
and repayable after 6 years, in annual instalments. They had to be secured 
on jSrst mortgages or mortgages tanking first after those on which the cred¬ 
its for purchase were secured. 

3. Assistance for Improvements. In the absence of an organised 
system of improvement credit, this assistant is of considerable importance, 
above all in South West Africa. Among the improvements contemplated 
first comes the supply of water for livestock improvers and agriculturists. 
For this object, the Government of South West Africa, for example, granted 
or spent directly, between 1900 and 1911, 4,300,000 marks, to which must 
be added the profits from a lottery which amounted to 755,000 marks, so 
that, in this colony, in 12 years the Government expenditure on irrigation 
and well sinking amounted to more than 5 million marks. 

At Samoa the Government used to lend to farmers out of the public 
funds available. But as there were difhculties connected with this sy¬ 
stem, it had to be abandoned. 

True rural land credit is already widely diffused in some of the German 
Colonies, as, for example, in South West Africa, but there is a want of suitable 
organization, in spite of the provisions approved at the German Colonial Con¬ 
gress of 1910, for an organisation adapted to the requirements. We shall give 
the following details in relation to this land credit. It is true that on January 
1st., 1911, the laud register showed a mortgage debt of 7,744, 529.70 Mks. 
on the 866 farms of South West Africa covering an area of 7,627.6 hect¬ 
ares, so that the average debt on each farm was 8,942.87 Mks. or 1.17 Mks. 
per hect. Of this total of 7,744,529.70 Mks., 4,543,793.81 Mks. repre¬ 
sented balance of purchase price and the assistance to colonists already 
mentioned, the average amount per farm being 5,246.87 Marks. Only 
3,200,735.89 Mks. represented other mortgages, of which a small part met 
the requirements of good long term land credit repayable in instalments. 
The majority of these mortgages were only mortgages given as security on 
which the hirmets had to pay the ordinary rate of interest paid in the colony, 
that is from 8 to 10 %. As the security for purchase price credits and 
assistance to colonists monopolises first mortgages, the mortgages 
represented by these 3,200,000 mks. generally have a later rank, but, on 
an average, they do not exceed from 47 to 58 % of the amount of the market 
price the teal estate. 

The importance of rural land credit in Fast Africa has up to the present 
been quite secondary. In that Colony the Government no longer sells 
land directly to the colonists; it leases it to them. The cdonist may later 
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on buy the land he has cultivated at the low rate of from i to 10 nipees 
per hectare. 


§ 3. Problema ot Orgaaination otXural Credit la the Oermaa Coloalea, 


We saw in the preceding section that there is still much to be done 
in the German Colonies in the matter of rural credit. There has for several 
years been no lack of proposals for the solution of this problem and for 
the organization of credit to the colonies. Not only unofficial writers, as, 
for example Herr Fuchs, in his pamphlet : “ Proposal for the Colonisation 
of South-West Africa " (BerUn, 1907), but also large colonial and agricultural 
associations have attacked this difficult problem. And it must be hoped 
that after these long discussions and profound studies, first in South West 
Africa, and afterwards in the other German Protectorates, the credit estab¬ 
lishments needed will soon begin to be founded. 

Nowadays people generally are persuaded that the problems of rural 
credit for the colonies must be solved in another way thfln in the mother 
country, and that it would be well to utilise the experiences of the great 
colonising powers, above all of France, Japan and (^at Britain, in their 
colonies. 

For South West Africa, where the problem of the establishment of a 
credit institution is most urgent, the example of British South Africa may 
be insisted on, where the new Agricultural Bank has to meet requirements 
very similar to those of the German colony. 

Among the many proposals made up to the present with a view to 
organizing credit in South West Africa we cannot omit to give in outline 
that set forth by Herr Fuchs in the above mentioned publication. 

He desires a State Credit Bank with dvil personality in common 
law, on the model of the German “ Bandeskreditkassen,” of whidi we have 
spoken in previous articles. He wants the capital of this bank to be formed: 

(a) by all the profits from sale and lease of lands by the Govern¬ 
ment Oi the Colony to the colonists being handed over to it. 

{b) by means of long term loans at low interest, from the companies 
for sale (A land, corresponding to a certain percentage of the profits on their 
sales. 

{<) by means of the savings, repayments and other revenue of the 
assistance fund. 

{i) by a foundation loan of hrom i to 2 million marks at 4 %, granted 
by the Empire by means of bonds. 
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(«) later on, as soon as the agiicultuie of the colony represents sdid 
secnxity, by the issue of letfres de gage corresponding to five times the initial 
capital. 

Herr Fuchs ^hes that the chief supervision of this institution should 
be entrusted to a State Commissioner and a Board of Supervision, consist¬ 
ing -of farmers. In addition, the institution most be independent and not 
guaranteed by the State. The members of the board of management must 
not receive any salary. With regard to the loans to be granted, the bank 
must {a) give a land credit, at 4%-5 %, interest, up to 6o % of the -value 
of the land. Fifty per cent of this loan must be secured against the possi¬ 
bility of foreclosure. The rest the lender must begin to repay after 3 or 5 
years in aimual instalments of from 1 to 2 %. (6) A redeemable improvement 
credit of 50 % of the costs of the improvements to be made must be granted 
at 5 % interest. 

We have given the details of Herr Fuchs' proposal first of all, as it is 
one of the first elaborated in the colony and then, also he has many parti¬ 
sans among the South West African fanners. 

From the discussions of the Colonial Committee and of the Board of 
Agriculture we find that the persons competent have decided to utilise 
as basis of the organization of credit as many as possible of the ezbting 
institutions, that is to say, above all, the land registers, the co-operative 
societies and irrigation corporations in common law. 

It is above all hoped that it wiU be possible to make considerable use 
for this purpose of the co-operative societies, which ha-ve already made 
sufficient progress. 

I. With regard to personal credit, it is no longer considered necessary 
to found special establislunents for the purpose. To a certain extent the 
banks will be able to continue to grant such credit. Amongst these in the 
future the South West African Bank and the Commercial Bank of East 
Africa will have a certain importance. The greatest defects of this credit 
S3rstem are that the rate of interest is too high and it is often necessary for 
the fiitmer to guarantee pa3nnent on mortgage. Competent authorities 
are agreed that the remedy for this would be the introduction of credit 
secured on crops. According to the German law in force, such a guarantee, 
by means of produce not yet harvested is not admissible. In spite of the 
legal difficulties, it will, however, be better to initate in this matter the French 
laws. In the colonies of that Power, experience of this class of credit has 
given good results, and it may be eapected that considerable advantage 
may be derived from it above all in German East Africa and the island of 
Samoa. In the other colonies this personal credit must be left in the hands 
of the co-operative societies already thriving or in course of formation. 
Just as in the mother country, these societies will be greatly encouraged by 
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subventions or loans from Government on easy terms. As tbe attempts to 
found a rural bank in Samoa have not succeeded, it has been propo^ to 
found an institution resembling that of the Tahiti i^cultural Bank. 

2. Improvement credit is evidently the class of credit which has the 
greatest future before it and the greatest need of development in the German 
colonies. Whilst in many colonies and above all in South West Africa 
it is precisely improvements (irrigation, etc.), which ^ve value to the land, 
it will be well to miite in institutions for credit improvement also a large 
part of the land credit and a certain proportion of the personal credit. When 
these colonies have not the ca^tal available, it is evident it must be pro¬ 
vided by the mother country. As private capitalists will hardly be ready 
to furnish sufficient sums, the creditor will be principally the Government. 
I,oans extinguishable in instalments will be guaranteed on mortgage. It 
has been proposed to grant these loans in proportion as the soil gains in value 
by the improvement, and to mortgage up to a maximum amount of half 
the value, A very delicate point in the organization of this credit is the 
supervision of the investment of the funds advanced. As the land serving 
as security for the creditor has only a very small value in itself, the instit¬ 
ute runs the risk of heavy losses through negligence or dishonesty on the 
part of the debtors. 

So it has fortunately been decided to make use of the co-operative so¬ 
cieties as intermediaries or responsible supervisors. For certain work, as, 
for example, irrigation, it has even been proposed to found a special company 
to undertalm it, which will receive the loan granted to the farmer in instal¬ 
ments from the credit institution. For large reservoirs, finally, the direct 
co-operation of the Government will be indispensable and the law must 
intervene to compel the association of the parties concerned in co-operative 
societies. 

3. Land credit. Whilst with respect to the two other problems 
of aedit, that is of improvement and personal credit, an agreement has been 
come to as to the general lines of the organization, in the matter of colonial 
land credit, there is a chaos of different opinions and proposals. On the 
part of the capitalists (Dr. Salomonsohn and E. Woermann), it is denied that 
colonies like ^uth West Africa still have need of land credit. After estim¬ 
ating the mortgage indebtedness and the present market price, they say 
that the real estate has no need of land credit but only of improvement 
credit. As to the proposals for the foundation ofland credit institutions, 
it seems that purely capitalist businesses, for example, mortgage banks, 
will h&rdly be ready to devote their energies to the colonies. Among the 
different forms of credit institutions that may be diosen, we must mention 
(01) a State institution, (P) a mortgage bank ([subsidised and guaranteed by 
the State, (f) a land cn^t co-operative society (Landschaft). 
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Although the form to be adopted in South West Africa and later on 
b Bast Africa, is not yet finally dedd^ upon, we know at least that the Get* 
man Government and Board of Agriculture are agreed in desiring institutioDS 
in common law issuing lettres de gage. In South West Africa, the Colonial 
Council has submitted a proposal and the regulations for such an institution 
to a special commission. Discussion on the subject was commenoed on Oc' 
tober 1st., and as, in addition, an Imperial Parliamentary Commission on 
the Bstimates has expressed a desire that from the beginning of 1912 the 
Federated Governments should set apart the proceeds from the sale of 
land in South West Africa for the fotmdation of a land credit institution, 
it is to be expected that the interesting problem of colonial credit will soon 
find its solution in the two large German African Protectorates. 





BELGIUM. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 

Land Credit in Belgium in the Two Years, 1910>11. 

Sources: 

(a) Official Publicaiions: 

Minist^e de 1 *Agriculture - Recensetnenl G6n^l Agricolc dc 1895, Btuxells 1900 {Depart^ 
mofU of AgficuUute. General Agricultural Census for 1895. Brussels. 1900). 

Id. Recensement Agricole de 1909. Brussel^ 1910. 

(b) Other PMications: 

Vlibbergh E. : Etudes d*€conomic rurale {Studies in Rural Economy), l/mvain, 191X. 

Vliebergh, E.Ea section de Credit fonder de la Caisse Centrale de Credit rural de Eouvain. 
Bulletin de I’lnstitut Int. pour T^tude du probldne des classes xnoyennes {Land Credit 
Section of the Central Rural Credit Bank of Louvain. Bulletin of the Int. Institute for the 
Study of the Middle Class Problem) March 1911. 

Statuts du Credit Fonder de Belgique {Rules of the Land Credit Institute of Belgium), 

Cr6dit Fonder de Belgique - Rapports du conseil d’adxninistration pour Texerdse 1910 
et 1911 {Land Credit Institute of Belgium. Reports of the Board of Management for the 
Years 1910-1911). Brussels. 1911-1912. 

Statuts de la Caisse Hypothtoure Anversoise {Rules of the Antwerp Mortgage Barik), 

Caisse Hypoth6caire Anversoise. Rapports. Exercise 1910 et 1911 {Antwerp Mortgage 
Bank. Reports. Working Years 1910 arrd 19x1). Antwerp. X911-1912. 

Caisse centrale de Credit du Boerenbond {The Central Credit Bank of the Boerenhond) in 
the “Paysan,” I/mvain, May, X9X2. 


§ Z. Agrioultnte and Z,and Credit in Belgium, 

Land Credit properly so called, that is, land credit, which, through 
the medium of spedal organizations, offers the borrower the possibility 
of paying off his debt in a ^ven period of time by means of sinking fond 
instalments, has attained but limited importance for Bel^n agriculture. 
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The various mortgage banks in the kingdom (i) either give little or no credit 
on rural land, as, for example, the Caisse PropriHaites (I^dholders* 
Bank), or if they do give credit, it is only to a limited degree, as is the case 
with the CfSdU Fonder de Belgique (Belgian Land Credit Institute), and the 
Caisse Hypothicaire Anversoise (Antwerp Mortgage Bank). Their field of 
action is restricted entirely or for the most [part to urban centres. 

This is due to many causes. If rural property does not suffer from the 
lack of capital complained of in other countries and if the habit of saving is 
widely diffused even among the small landholders (2), who are so numerous 
in Belgium, it is certain that the land is still heavily burdened. There are no 
precise statistics of the rural indebtedness of the kingdom; but according 
to recent special reports, like that of Denis, the mortage debt would amount 
to 950 million francs or almost an eighth of the value of the land. The 
principal grounds on which loans are granted are the purchase of land by 
persons who only possess a part of the necessary capital, building, the 
paying out of co-heirs in order to obtain possession of the whole estate and 
to avoid its subdivision. Now, this debt is entirely formed by ordinary 
loans stipulated on the condition of full repayment. 

Belgium is known to be par excellence the land of small farmers (3): 
Average sized and large farms are not wanting, especially in the Coudroz, 
the Campine, the Polders, etc., but g^erally small holdings farmed by 
tenant farmers (4) largely prevail. 

The proprietors of small and medium sized estates, desiring to contract 
loans, by preference apply to the capitalist of the village, a friend, a 
member of their family or a notary, and rather submit to burdensome con¬ 
ditions than apply to land credit institutes at a distance which insist on 
special information'being furnished and the completion of numerous form¬ 
alities. These are the general causes that in almost every country inter- 

(x) Many Belgian Mortgage Banks carry on operations abroad, especially in South America 
and Egypt. 

(2) The 333 rural banks of the Boerenbond have altogether more than 60 million francs 
in deposits. 

(3) The agricultural census of 1895 showed that of 829,623 farms then existing, 93 % did 
not exceed 10 hectares in area: the agricultural statistics of X909, which do not take account 
of farms of less than a hectare, show that of the cultivated area of Belgium (1,769,441 hectares), 
26.97 % is occupied by fetnus of from x to 5 hectares, 51.44 % by those of from 5 to 30 hectares, 
2z*59 % by farms of over 30 hectares. Small farms specially prevail in East Flanders, where 
65 % of the cultivated area consists of farms of from x to 20 hectares. Very small farms 
are also very numerous: those of less then 30 ares form 53 %. They are worked by lab- 
ourers, and therefore are found in large numbers in the industrial centres of the provinces 
of Hainault, I 4 ^gc» etc. 

(4) It is calculated that, exclusive of forests and uncultivated land, 2/3rds of the land 
cultivated is worked on the hire system.^ 
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feie with the development of agricultural land credit and have induced 
Governments and associations to found special institutions to overcome the 
difficulties. Without referring here to the Prussian I^andschaften, we shall 
remind our readers how France has recently instituted long term agri¬ 
cultural credit, on the basis of co-operative institutes financially supported 
by the State. 

The question has been long under discussion in Belgium also. Many 
proposals have been made with a view to the organization of a system of 
land credit to meet the requirements of agriculture for the consolidation 
of jural landed property and the ecncouragement of its dismortgagement. 
The present S3^tem of inheritance indeed is a constantly increasing menace 
to small estates through excessive subdivision of the land. 

An attempt was made in 1850 by Frfere-Orban, then Minister of Finance. 
But his bill for the “ Institution of a Land Credit Bank." a large mutual 
semi-official association of borrowers, passed by the Chamber, was withdrawn 
in 1854 account of opposition in the Senate. 

In order to favour dismortgagement, in 1896, M. de Smet de Naeyer, 
Minister of Finance, presented a bill granting a considerable reduction of 
the charge for registration, in consideration of payment, through a substit¬ 
ute, the General Savings Bank, of the mortgage debts repayable at fixed 
date, when the new loan contract was passed on the condition of extinction 
of the debt by annual instalments within thirty years. 

It these proposals never passed the stage of bills, a practical experiment 
due to private initiative has been made and seems to have led to happy 
results: this originated with that Peasants* League (Boerenbond) which 
is, as we know, the most important co-operative and mutual institute in 
Belgium. The Central Credit Bank, belonging to it, in 1904 founded a 
Land Credit Section, to offer the farmers long credit on the basis of the 
co-operative principle and decentralisation. 

After having thus briefly noted the importance of land credit for Bel¬ 
gian agriculture, we shall now deal with the results obtained by the instit¬ 
utions granting it, namely, the two mortgage Banks engaged in rural land 
business, the Crldit Fancier de Belgique, and the Caisse Hypothicaire Anver- 
soise, and a co-operative institution, the Land Credit Section of the Boeren- 
bond Central Bank. 

§ a. Itand Credit provided by the Mortgage Banka in jqjo-xj. 

(i 4 ). — Bdgian Land Credit Institute. 

Constituted in January 4th., 1835, with a capital of 5 millions, under 
the name of Mortgage Bank, this limited liability society, when in 1886 it 
modified its rules, assumed the title of Belgian Land Credit Institute. It 
has its haeadquarters at Brussels: its capital has been raised to 15 million 
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francs, in 15,000 shares of 1,000 frs. each. The object of the society is to 
grant loans on mortgage extingoishable either by means of aimual sinking 
fund instalments or by simple repayment, but in the latter case within a 
period not exceeding 5 years. The amounts of the annual instalments and 
of the interest are fixed by the Board of Management. The society issues 
and negotiates bonds, the total amount of which may never exceed that 
of the sums lent and secured on mortgage. To give the bondholders greater 
confidence, the rules establish that deductions must be made from the profits, 
so long as the paid up capital, the ordinary reserve fund and the thrift 
fund do not constitute at the dosing of each year’s accounts, at least the 
fifteenth part of the bonds then in course. 

The sodety is managed by a President, appointed by the shareholders 
for 6 years, and a Board of Management consisting of the President and from 
4 to 7 managers, elected at the General Meeting. The supervision is 
entrusted to a Board of Commissioners, composed of from 7 to 15 members 
appointed at the meeting from among those bond holders who have paid 
up at least 10,000 francs. 

The net profits are divided as follows: 

First, 5 % to the ordinary reserve fund until it amounts to the tenth 
part of the capital. The assignment of this amount, as we said above, shall 
be obligatory until the ordinary reserve ftmd, the paid up capital, and the 
thrift funds together amount to the 15th. part of the amount of the bonds in 
course. 

From the remainder must be deducted the amount to be distributed 
among the shareholders as first dividend, in the proportion of 4 % and 3 % 
to those who have paid up their shares in full. The rest is distributed as 
follows: 4 % to the President; i % to the other managers; 2 % for the 
formation of a fund for assistance and pensions to employees, and for 
distribution among these in a proportion established by the Board of Man¬ 
agement ; 2 % to the thrift fund to meet eventual losses. This de¬ 
duction will cease to be compulsory when the fund attains the amount of 
the tenth of that due from the borrowers at the close of the preceding work¬ 
ing year. The surplus, finally, is distributed as a second dividend of equal 
amount on each of the 15,000 shares forming the capital of the society. 

As to the nature of the loans granted by the Band Credit Institute, the 
statistics do not permit of our distinguishing between the urban and 
rural real estate business, nor to estimate consequently the importance the 
Institute has attained for the agricultural economy of the country. The 
Board of Management to which we applied directly, courteously replied 
that it cannot give us the information we require, as the urban and rural 
real estate business is carried on under the same conditions, and the opera¬ 
tions entered to the same account, without any classification. 
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If, however, we have not been able, to learn even the approximate pro¬ 
portions of the loans on rural real estate, the management has informed 
us that the operations of this character conducted by the Institute are very 
numerous and represent a very large sum , 

After now having examined, the organization and the character of 
the Land Credit Institute, we shall here give some account of its work 
in 1911. 

In that year the number of loans granted were 1,033 (1*035 in 1910), 
for an amount of 16,991,700 (18,578,000 in 1910): deducting the annual 
instalments repaid and the repa5mients made before maturity, the amount 
of credits guaranteed on mortgage remaining on December 31st., 1911 was 
103*005,088 (100,253,430 in 1910). This amount was divided as follows : 


Loans repayable in instalments.frs. 98,875,933 

Loans repayable in a lump sum. „ 4,129,155 


frs. 103,005,088 


In consequence of issue of bonds for the amoimt of frs.14,962,378.20 
and repa3naients collected, the amount of the bonds current was 
frs. 95*450,531*95* with an increase of 3*354*578*20 on 1910. 

The 1,033 loans made in the course of the year consisted of: 


635 loans of a maximum of frs. 10,000 and frs. 


225 

„ „ between 

,, ,, 10,000 ,, ,, 

20,000 

II 2 

** *; 

** 

,. „ 20,000 „ „ 

50,000 

26 

15 

1,033 

,, ** 

** ** 

** 

over 

,» ,, 50,000 ,, ,, 

„ „ 100,000 

100,000 


317 loans of an amount of fr. 4,823,000 were granted to facilitate 
building and purchase of rented houses. 

The society had no occasion to resort to legal proceedings for the 
defence of its rights against borrowers. 

The reserve fund on December 31st., 1911 amounted to 2,046,917 frs, 
(2,046,657 in 1910), the thrift fund to frs. 1,681,345 (1,206,888 in 1910). 

The net profits realised in the course of the year 1911 amounted to 
frs. 1,148,581.79, exceeding by 76,132.66 frs. those of the preceding year. 
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They weie divided as follows: 

1. — To Shareholders: 

First dividend on paid up capital .... frs. 215,899.60 
Second dividend of 36 frs. on each of the 

15,000 hares. „ 540,000.00 


II. — To Thrift Fund ... 

III. — Share of the officials: 

The Board . 

The Staff. 

Total . . 


frs. 755,899.60 

• • • • .. 299.413.99 

. frs. 74,614.56 

• „ 18,653,64 „ 93,268.20 

. frs. 1,148,581.79 


(B). — Antwerp Mortgage Bank. 

The Caisse Hypothicaire Anversoise is a limited society founded at 
Antwerp, August 27th., 1881; its object is to make loans in money and to 
open credits secured on mortgage or deposit of negotiable paper; granting 
the borrowers power to extinguish their debt by means of annual payments 
or by means of payment in a lump sum within a specified term. 

The bank grants loans both on urban and rural landed property and 
especially for purchase or construction of buildings. For this purpose it 
issues bonds redeemable at par. 

The society is managed by a Board of Management, consisting of 4 
members appointed at the meeting for four years ; these choose a President 
and a Secretary from among themselves. The Board may delegate the 
management of its business to a Director. The supervision is entrusted 
to two commissioners appointed by the meeting, who must hold at least 
15 shares. 

From the profits of the society first of all deduction is made of 4 % 
interest on the paid up capital; the rest, which is the net profit, is distributed 
as follows: 20 % to the reserve fund; 15 % to the Board; 2 % to the commiss- 
iociers; 3 % to the employees, according to their deserts; 60 % to the 
share holders in proportion to their shares. The general meeting may, 
however, establish that a part of this last amount may be assigned to one 
or more of the following; reserve fund, sinking fund, or depreciation fund. 
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The deduction for the reserve fund ceases to be compulsory, when the 
fund amounts to the tenth of the share capital: in that case the amount is 
added to the proportion assigned to the shareholders. 

Several years since the society founded a Savings Bank. 

After now having briefly treated the organization of this society, we 
shall give some details as to its working in 1911. It will be well however 
to observe that it also, like the Belgian I>and Credit Institute, makes no 
distinction between the urban and rural land operations. 

To our special inquiry if we could not be supplied approximately with 
the proportion of the latter class of operations, the Board of Management of 
the Society courteously replied that it was not in a position to satisfy us in 
the matter. 

The financial statement of 1911 showed a total business of 147,468,660 
frs. The mortgage loans granted during the year amounted to 20,829,276 
frs. (19,609,375 frs. in 1910): the total amount of the loans current on De¬ 
cember 31st., 1911 was 129,833,115 frs. (119,729,695 in 1910). The bond 
and savings bank account appeared as 125,034,785 frs. 

The profits for the year were 1,095,920 frs. (992,666 frs. in 1910). The 
dividend paid to shareholders, in addition to 4 % on the paid up [capital, 
was 25 frs. The interest on capital was 14 %, The amotmt of 13,928 frs. 
was placed to the reserve fund, which thus became 3,446,089 frs. 

§ 3. I^and Credit on a Co-operative Basis: The ZfOnd Credit Section 
of the BoerenbondlCentral Agricultural Credit Bank* 

(A)f — Organization-. 

The reader of our Bulletin (i) vdU know that the Central Bank of Agri¬ 
cultural Credit at Louvain is the federation of the rural banks belonging 
to the Boerenbond, the famous Peasants' League of Belgium. This Fed¬ 
eration includes 333 local banks: on December 31st., 1911, the capital 
serving as guarantee was 5,202,000 frs. In April, 1904, it organized a sec¬ 
tion to grant land credit to the holders of small and medium sized farms. 
For the pinpose it issues land bonds at 3^% interest. 'These are not 
negotiated on the Exchange but up to the present have always been repur¬ 
chased at nominal value by the Bank itself, which sells them again or keeps 
tbptn as capital entrusted to it by the local banks. 

The bonds are issued as the loans are granted. These loans, the 
duration of which may not be more than 29 years, are made in two ways: 
either through a Raiffeisen Bank, or directly by the Central Bank itself. 


(1) See Nos. August, 1911. p. 306 and Mardi, 1912. p. 63. 
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The first of these methods is always adopted when there is in the 
commune the borrower inhabits a rural bank afi^ted to the Central Bank. 
The latter is only a federation of local banks ; and cannot therefore compete 
against its members. The farmer applying for a loan must answer a schedule 
of questions demanding detailed information as to the civil status of the 
applicant, his legal prosition, the nature of his real estate, the term, pur¬ 
pose of the loan, etc. and provide various documents (title deeds, extract 
from the cadastre). In view of the interest this type of co-operative land 
credit may arouse, we think it well to publish as an appendix to the 
present article, the above questions, of which the Board of Management of 
the Central Bank has kindly furnished us with a copy. 

Applications for loans are examined by the Rural Bank, taking special 
account of the goods, offered as security, and, when necessary, it subjects 
them to examination by experts. If the result is satisfactory all the docu¬ 
ments are forwarded to the Central Bank, which carefully re-examines them 
on its own account, and if necessary asks for explanations from the local 
bank. When the application is granted, the Central Bank sends the money 
to the rural bank, which arranges the contract in the presence of a notary 
selected by the borrower. The loans cannot be for more than 29 years. 
The local banks lend up to 2/3rds. of the value of the real estate, at 3 5/4 %: 
for a loan for 29 years the annual instalments to be paid will be 5.71 %. 

Payment of the annuity with interest and sinking fund is made every 
six months : however, repayment of the loan, in part or in full, before mat¬ 
urity is allowed. 

The local bank pays the Central Bank 3 % % interest on the amount 
received as w’ell as the usual sinking fund, and eventual repayments made 
before maturity. 

There are, however, many communes where there is no Raiffeisen Bank 
afiSliated to the Central Bank. In the case of such communes the farmer must 
apply directly to the Central Bank and answer the usual schedule of questions: 
the Central Bank must then arrange for the valuation of the real estate given 
as security, by persons of trust. The operation now becomes more difficult: 
in fact, there is no intermediate institution offering a secure [guarantee for 
its work, by its decentralised and co-operative nature. The members of 
the local bank are unlimitedly jointly and severally liable for the loan 
business, and they have therefore every interest in using the greatest cir¬ 
cumspection in making the valuation. 

For these reasons, and at the same time in order to encourage the 
foundation of new rural banks, the Central Bank only lends up to 60 % of the 
value of [the real estate directly, and at 4 %. For a loan of 29 years the 
annuity with sinking fund is altogether 5.88 % (5.71 in the first system). 

For the term of the loan and conditions for repayment, the same 
principles apply as in the first system. 
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The organizers of fhe Boerenbond point out the advantages that 
this land credit system presents as compared with that of ordinary instit¬ 
utions : except for the element of decentralisation, the securities offered 
to the bond holders are here more solid. In banking institutes the above 
security is represented by the share capital, the reserve fund and the limita¬ 
tion of the issue of bonds to the amount of the credit given on mortgage. Here, 
in addition to all these, we find other special guarantees : ist., the loans 
are guaranteed by goods valued by persons whose interest it is that the val¬ 
uation be fair, since they are jointly and severally liable to an unlimited 
degree : 2nd., the'capital increases at the same time and as a consequence 
of the land credit operations conducted by the affiliated banks. In fact, 
these obtain the funds they require from the Central Bank, on the condition 
that for every i,ooo frs. of credit opened to them, they subscribe a share 
of 100 francs; 3rd., finally, the strongest guarantee consists in the imlimited 
joint and several liability of the members of the local banks. And the loans 
contracted through them are the most numerous. 


B. — Results. 

In the seven years of its existence, the land credit section has given 
very encouraging results. On December 31st., 1911 it had granted, through 
the local banks, 445 loans for an amount of 2,172,495 fr.; and directly, 270 
loans for 199,125 frs.: altogethei;7i5 loans for 3,371,620 frs. The greater 
part of these loans were for the purpose of purchasing land and buildings, 
for building houses and for the repayment of old debts. 

In 1911, the section granted, through the local banks, 94 loans on 
land for 434,850 fr. and directly, 36 loans for 132,975 frs. 

We shall now give a glance at the distribution of these loans according 
to their amovmt and the term for which they were granted. 

In the absence of a detailed report for the year 1911, we shall here give 
the figures for the whole of 1910. The loans granted that year, through the 
local banks (351 for 1,737,645 fr) and directly through the Central Bank 
(234 for 1,066,150 fr.) were distributed as follows, according to their amomit. 



f/Mtns 




Through l,ocal Banks 

Dfawtly 

From 

7 fr. 

to 

1,000 frs. 


31 


1,000 trs. 

it 

2,000 


99 

65 

tp 

2.000 „ 

it 

3iOOO 


67 

52 

it 

3.000 „ 

it 

4,000 


40 

22 

it 

4.000 „ 

it 

5,000 


18 

19 

it 

5.000 .. 

it 

10,000 


28 

21 

above 


10,000 

»(i) 

33 

357 

24(2) 

234 


(z) Three of these were for more than 50,000 frs.; the largest was for z8o,ooo. 
( 2 ) Two of these were for more than 50,000 frs., the largest for 80,000. 
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With regard to their term the loans may be divided as follows : 


T/mm 

Through X«ocal 

Buhl 

DtMCtlj 

From I to 15 years 

39 

77 

16 „ 25 „ 

97 

53 

»> 26 ,, 29 

215 

104 


351 

234 


The borrowers often choose a late maturity'in order to diminish the 
annual burden, showing that they can arrange repa5rment before due with¬ 
out any further expenditure. 

The annuities are regularly paid and the unmatured repayments 
are very considerable. i 


APPPENDIX. 

Schedtde of Questions of the Land Credit Section of the Boerenbond, 


Questions: 

1. Names, surnames, professions and domicile of the applicant for 
the loan, and of his wife. 

2. May the applicant engage his real estate ? 

3. Age: 

{a) of the applicant. 

(b) of his wife. 

4. MHiat is the amount asked for ? 

5. For how many years is the loan desired (i to 29 years). 

6. A, Description of the mortgage security: Forward titledeeds (deeds 
of purchase, division of property, gift, etc). Indicate clearly the nature, 
situation and area of the real estate offered as security. 

B, In case of a recent purchase, attach a certificate from the notary, 
stating the nature, situation and price of the real estate. 

C. Indicate clearly the origin of the property (how the applicant 
came into possession of each holding). 

7. Extract from the cadastre (to be obtained from the director of the 
cadastre of the province in which the real estate is situated). 

8. Estimation of the real estate offered as security (separate valuation 
of land and buildings). 
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9. Are the buildings insured against fire ? 

In what society ? 

If they are, attach policy. 

10. Mortgage certificate showing the real estate is unencumbered. 
(This certificate must be obtained from the Mortgage Registrar of 

the arrondissement in which the estate is situated). 

11. Object of the Loan: 

(а) Is it for repayment of a debt ? 

(б) for improvement of a landed estate ? 

(c) any other purpose ? 

12. If the loan is applied for in order to pay off a debt, attach receipts 
of payment of interest for the last four years. 

13. (a) Is there a marriage contract ? 

(6) If so, attach it to the other documents. 

Is the husband ) still alive. If not, give date of decease and names 

„ „ wife ) of heirs. 

If the husband is dead, are there minor children ? 

14. In presence of what notary does the applicant wish the deed of 

loan signed ? 

15. Any other useful information. 


8 







COSTA RICA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Foundation of the “ Mortgage Bank, ” and Govern ment Action 
in Behalf of Agriculture. 


Sources : 

Official Publications: 

Report of the Hon. Alfred Gonzalez, Vice President of the “ Congreso Costituaonal ** on the 
Bill of June 22nd., 1912 fOr the Foundation of the “ Mortgage Bank,** (published in the 
Gaceta-Diario-Oficial, June 29th., 1912, No. 145). 

Decree No. 62 of the “ Congreso Costitucional de la Republica de Costa Rica *’, for the found¬ 
ation of the “Mortgage Bank,’* {in the Gaceta-Diario-Oficial, August 15th., 1912). 

Publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. Annuaire Internationale de Sta- 
tistique Agricole, 1910. Rome, 1912. 

Other Publications: 

Costa Rica (in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, July, 1911, pp. 81-99). 

Comte M. de Periont. I^es Cinq R^publiques de l*Ain6rique Centrale (The Five Republics 
of Central America), Paris, Roger. (Not Dated). 


By Decree of August 14th., 1912, a Mortgage Bank wasinstituted in 
the Republic of Costa Rica, for the purpose of facilitating long term loans 
on mnT tgg g P and their repajrment, in instalments together with interest 
and Sinking fund. For the purpose, the mortgage bank is authorized to 
issue latiH securities guarante^ on mortgage on the estates offered in secur- 
ity by the persons applying for loans. 

The Republic of Costa Rica thus adds one more to the number of States 
which have decided to intervene directly—by measures of whidiwe shal! 
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treat hereafter — to place at the disposal of the fanner the funds he re¬ 
quires, endeavouring to induce the foreign countries that have large re¬ 
serves of money to invest it in land in Costa Rica. 

But before speaking of this Bank, it is well to give a glance at the con¬ 
ditions of agriculture in the Republic and the demands the new decree is 
intended to satisfy. 

The Republic of Costa Rica has an area of 54,000 square kilometres 
and a population of about 380,000 inhabitants — a number for inferior to 
that the fertility of the country would allow of. In fact, a large part of the 
land is still imcultivated, either for want of labourers or of capital. The 
inhabitants as well as foreigners have localised th^ir settlements along the 
railway lines. From Puerto I,imon to Puntarena, from one Ocean to 
the other, only a narrow strip of land has been exploited, whilst thousands 
of hectares, suitable for the greatest variety of crops, await the investment 
of foreign capital. 

The very fertile soil of Costa Rica produces tobacco, cocoa, sugar, 
indigo, rice, bananas and coffee. However, bananas and coffee constitute 
the produce of greatest importance for agriculture and appear most largely 
in the statistics of exportation. The statistics for 1911 included the fol¬ 
lowing articles representing a total amount of 19,191,808 colons (the colon 


is equal to 2.41 frs.). 

Bananas for the amount of . 9,309,886 colons 

Coffee. 6,109,542 „ 

Gold and Silver. 2,517,372 „ 

Wood. 193,742 ,, 

Miscellaneous . 1,061,876 „ 


19,191,808 colons 

Costa Rica coffee has always been highly appreciated in Europe for 
its excellent quality and exquisite aroma. Bananas, which the country 
has been producing for about thirty years, have acquired considerable 
economic and commercial importance, thanks to the climate and the sun, 
which greatly favour their production, and, also, thanks to the existence 
of markets near at hand, in which the fruit can be sold at very good prices. 

The excellent results obtained up to the present permit of our foreseeing 
the economic development agriculture might attain, if it only had at its 
disposal the necessary means for the promotion of colonisation, labour and 
capital. 

The technical press, the agricultural world and all interested in the 
future of agriculture in the Republic, continually proclaim the necessity 
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of draining and improving cjertain areas of land and irrigating fields for 
coffee plantations. The propagandists of the Agricultural Department, 
and the scientific agriculturists have succeeded in convincing the farmers 
of the desirability of these operations. Competent authorities, in fact, as¬ 
sure us that the employment of capital on such productive labour would 
more than double the yield of the coffee. But the desire of the farmers 
for the reclamation of their land has up to the present been checked by the 
difficulty of obtaining long term loans, at low interest and with the facilities 
necessary in order to repay the amounts borrowed. 

The recent foundation of the Mortgage Bank is intended to solve, by 
means adapted to the purpose, the problem' of land credit, the solution of which 
is justly considered as very important for the economy of Costa Rica. Yet 
it must not be thought that this is the first attempt that has been made in 
bahalf of the farmers. 

Even before the institution of this Mortgage Bank, the Government of the 
Republic had studied the question of lowering the rate of interest on the home 
market, by directing thither the money borrowed on foreign markets, and 
extending , at the same time, among the farmers, the use of the means in¬ 
dicated by modem science for obtaining the maximum yield from the soil. 
But the earlier attempts made by Government have only had a partial 
success. The capital obtained by a loan contracted in France and granted 
by the Government to residents in the Republic did not all reach the farm¬ 
ers, as it was hoped it would. It was absorbed by people accustomed to the 
enjoyment of a safe income without any effort of their own, and incapable 
of employing it even on their own initiative; so it was impossible to use it 
for the purposes it was meant for. 

The banks, also, very soon profited by these circumstances to absorb 
this capital as deposits at low interest or to increase their business by issue 
and sale of new shares. The banks have thus been able to satisfy their own 
needs to a remarkable degree, but they have largely defeated the good in¬ 
tentions of the Government, which desired the loans contracted abroad 
to serve quite another purpose. 

Then, anxious to avoid such defeat in future, the Government proposed 
to found a Mortgage Bank, which, under the protection and with the finan¬ 
cial assistance of the State, would be a powerful institution capable of in¬ 
spiring full confidence in the capitalist intending to entrust his money to it 
and aWe to procure appreciable advantages for the farmers. As the report 
on the bill shows, after having studied the most improved land credit instit¬ 
utions of Europe and America, from the point of view of the conditions of 
landed property and real estate credit, as well as from that of the general 
economic and political situation of the country, and of the legislation on 
the registers of Landed Estate and Mortgages, the Government decided 
that the new institution it desired to create, must be on the model of the 
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Mortgage Bank, founded in Chili in 1855 (Caja de Credito Hipotecario), for 
the provision of long term credit. 

The office of intermediary it is proposed the new Mortgage Bank should 
perform between farmers and capitalists might be undertaken,—observes 
the above report — by associations of farmers and capitalists. 

Unfortunately, experience has shown that in the Republic the spirit 
of initiative for the creation of such associations is wanting. 

As it is a matter of the vital interests of the Nation, the State has thought 
fit to intervene in behalf of agriculture, to prevent the indefinite prolongation 
of the present state of things and of the scarcity of capital available for the 
farmers. 

In order to help the new institution and with^the object of overcoming 
the natural distrust of the market, the law (art. 28) empowers the executive 
authorities to lend the Bank an amount of £200,000 for the commencement 
of business, by means'of an issue of the same amount in mortgage lettres 
de gage. It must not, however, be imagined that the loan made by the State 
is a permanent investment. But it is intended to give a first impulse to 
the business of the Mortgage Bank, for, in proportion as the new institution 
acquires credit on the market and the capitalists hasten to buy its securities, 
the State will sell the lettres de gage it possesses, and in this way regain its 
own money and suspend the credit it now grants. 

Still, Parliament thought it should make a sacrifice, granting the Gov¬ 
ernment a credit of 80,000 colons, towards the expenses for the foundation 
of the Mortgage Bank. 

The intervention of the law favouring the development of the new 
credit institution was not limited to these measures. Attempt was made, 
by means of a suitable fiscal policy, to make the capitalists purchase the 
land leUre de gage, and dissuade them from depositing their money in banks. 
For the purpose, art. 29 of the decree of August i8th., 1912 imposes an 
annual tax of 2 % on deposits in banks whether at interest or not, and whether 
made by individuals or collective organizations. The tax is payable at the 
end of each year, except in the case in which the deposit is made for less than 
a year, payment is in that case made in proportion to the period the money 
remains in deposit. As the mortgage lettres de gage are declared exempt 
from all taxation, this taxing of deposits creates a condition of consider¬ 
able favour for the capital invested in the new Bank. It has been decided, 
on the other hand, that the revenue from this tax shall go to the reserve 
fund of the Mortgage Bank. 

The fiscal protection also appears in the exemption from stamp duty 
granted on mortgage in favour of the Bank and in the right of using 10 
cent, stamped paper for mortgage registration and cancellation of mortgages. 

Still with the object of favouring this Bank, which, as will be seen 
hereafter, offers, besides, in its rules, the best guarantee of scrupulous man- 
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agement, the law authorizes guardians of minors, trustees for the incom¬ 
petent, and representatives of the absent, to invest the funds they adminis¬ 
ter in the purchase of securities of the Bank. 

Again, the State accepts these securities in every case when the law 
requires a deposit as security for the exercise of a public office or for any 
fiscal or legal formality. 

We may briefly summarise the principal provisions for the working of 
this Bank. 

The loans are made by means of the issue of leitres de gage, both personal 
and to bearer, in series of 100, 200, 500, and 1,000 colons, secured on first 
mortgage on real estate, the value of which must be at least double the 
amount of the loan secured on the real estate. The valuation of the real 
estate to be burdened by the mortgage, is made by one or more experts of 
the Bank; at the expense of the person applying for the loan. The proced¬ 
ure for passing a mortgage in favour of the Bank is very simple; it is enough 
to attach to the contract of loan on mortgage, a certificate on 10 cent 
stamped paper delivered by the Public Registration Office, as evidence of 
the ownership of the land and the burdens upon it. Payment must be 
made to the Bank for the capital borrowed, every half year and in ad¬ 
vance, of: (ist.) interest not exceeding 8 % per ann ; (2nd.) sinking fund 
of I % at most; (3rd.) an amount not to exceed % %, for the reserve fund 
and working expenses. 

Besides this amount and the revenue from the tax on savings deposits, 
the reserve fund shall be increased by all the profits the bank may make, 
after provision has been made for the service of the bonds issued and the 
working expenses, as well as the fines paid by debtors in arrears, and t he 
amounts not collected by creditors before their claim is forfeited by pre¬ 
scription. 

The law is concerned quite specially with the organization of the manage¬ 
ment, which very often is the cause of the success or failure of financial 
institutions. The Bank accounts are subject to the same formalities for 
supervision as those of the Treasury offices, and the persons administering 
and handling the money of the Bank are liable in the same manner as 
the administrators of State ftmds. The Bank will have a Director, appoint¬ 
ed by the Board of Management, and, in addition, an Inspector, a Cashier, 
an Accountant, appointed by the President of the Republic, and, finally, 
a Secretary, appointed by the Director. The emoluments of these officers, 
paid by the Bank out of the funds for working expenses, must be approved 
by Parliament. The Management shall be conducted by a Board, consist¬ 
ing of the Director, the Inspector and four members, two of them, appoint¬ 
ed by the Parliament (Congreso Costitucional), and two, by the Supreme 
Court of Justice. Two of these members of the Board must be ^osen 
among the 15 landholders who pay the largest amounts in annuities to the 
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Bank. The emoluments of the members of the Board shall also be fixed 
by Congress. Besides, in order better to ensure the good working of the 
Bank, the Board of Management shall report on the situation of the Bank 
to the Government every six mcmths ; this report, together with the yearly 
Statement of Accotmts, must be published in the Official Gazette. Also, 
the Board shall present to the Government at the beginning of every year 
a detailed report on the business done in the preceding year. 

The Board of Management is authorized to fix within the limits laid 
down by the law, as we saw above, the rate of interest and the amount of 
sinking fimd and to use the reserve fund for the conduct and management 
of all the loan business of the Bank, business which cannot be transacted 
with any member of the Government or of th^ Board of Management of 
the Bank, or with any person related to them by blood. 

If the Government has specially concerned itself with the constitution 
of the Mortgage Bank, it does not, however, intend to grant it a monopoly, 
because the interests of agriculture it is desired to safeguard call for the 
foundation of new banks, so that there may be a continually greater 
amount of capital invested in land. 

Therefore the law authorizes the formation of societies, with the same 
objects as the Mortgage Bank, and grants their bonds similar privileges 
to those of the land securities of the said Bank. 

These societies may be formed either among the landholders them¬ 
selves, arranging loans on security’of their own lands, or by capitalists, 
lending money on mortgage. They shall elect their Board of Management, 
but the Director shall be chosen by the President of the Republic, from 
among three candidates whose names the Board shall submit to him. 

The business of these societies shall be conducted in accordance with 
provisions similar to those governing the Mortgage Bank, except as regards 
such as are contrary to the provisions of the law on limited liability societies. 
When several societies shall have been founded in the Republic for the exer¬ 
cise of mortgage credit, the President shall determine the district, in which 
each society shall work, and which shall never be less than a Province. 
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Work of the Institutions of Agricultural and Land Credit. 


The Work of the Lead Credit Institates in 1911 . 


Sources: 

Cassa di Risparmio in Bologna: Crcdito fondiario. Resoconto dell’anno 1911 (Xlylll della isti- 
tuzione). In Atti della Assemblea generale degli aarfonisti tenutasi il giorao 31 marzo 1912 
e resoconto del 19 ii {Bologna Savings Bank . Land Credit Division. Report for the 
Year 1911 {^^rd. of the Institution). Proceedings of the General Shareholders* Meeting 
held March ^ist., 1912 and RepoH for 1911). Bologna, Merlani, 1912. 

Cassa di Risparmio delle Provincie I/)mbarde in Milano: Crcdito fondiario. Bilando oonsun- 
tivo dell’anno 1911 (XI^IV di eserdzio). (Savings Bank of the Lombard Provinces in Milan. 
Land Credit Division. Statement of Accounts for the Year 19U). ( 44 <^- Working Year)). 
Milan, K. Reggiani, 1912- 

Cassa di Risparmio della CittA di Verona: Cassa Risparmio, Credito Fondiario e Fondo pen- 
sioni (Savings Bank of the Cily of Verona: Savings Bank, Land Credit and Pension Funds 
Divisions. Statement of Accounts for the Year 1911). Verona. G. Fraachini, 1912. 

Credito Fondiario Sardo in Cagliari: Situazione e movimento dei conti al 31 dicembre 1911. 
In Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e sulla Previdenza.” (Sardinian Land Credit In¬ 
stitute in Cagliari. Situation and Statement of Accounts, December $ist., 1911. In ** Bul¬ 
letin of Information on Credit and Thrift.**) Department of Agriculture, Industry and Com¬ 
merce. General Mmiagement of Credit and Thrift. Rome, No. 4, July-August, 19x2. 

Istituto Italiano di Credito Fondiario; Relazione del Consiglio d*Ammiiiistxazione e dd Sin- 
dad all’Assemblea generale ordinaria degli azionisti dd 2 Marzo 19x2, sull’eserdzio x9xx 
(XXI®). (Italian Institute of Land Credit : Report of the Board of Management and the 
Syndics at the Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders of March 2tuf., X9X2, on the Work¬ 
ing Year) (XXIsf). Rome. Innocenzo Artero Printer, X912. 
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Istituto delle Opere Pie di San Paolo in Torino: Beneficenza e credito. Conto consuntiTi 
esercizio 1911 {Institute of Opere Pie of San Paolo in Turin. Beneficence and Credit, 
Accounts for the Year 1911). Turin National Printing and Publishing Society, 1912. 

Monte dei Paschi di Siena : Rendiconti della gestione 19x1, approvato con deliberazioni della 
deputazione amministratrice del di 21 e 23 Maggio, 1912. {Monte del Paschi di Siena i 
Managers^ Report for igii, approved with the Decisions of the Administrative Deputation, 
May 2ist., and 2srd., 1912). Siena, L* Lazzcri, 1912. 


Our readers already know what kind of institutes are authorized in 
Italy for the provision of land credit and what rules regulate their organi¬ 
zation and working : (i). We shall limit ourselves therefore in the following 
paragraphs to a few brief notes on the work of each of them in the year 1911. 


§ I. The Italian J^and Credit Inatitute in igii. 


In the year 1911 this institute received 472 applications for loans for 
about 36 millions, which, added to the 680 for 42 millions remaining for con¬ 
sideration at the end of 1910 or again taken into consideration, gave a total 
of 1,152 applications for about 78 millions. 

These 472 applications, were distributed as follows, with regard to the 
nature of the real estate offered as security: 


241 on rural real estate for.20,008,000 frs. 

208 „ urban „ „ „ .13,809,000 „ 

23 „ mixed urban and rural . 1,892,000 „ 


Of these, 92 were definitely granted for an amoimt of 15,563,500 frs., 
at 3%% interest. 

These loans were distributed as follows according to the situation and 
the character of the estate: 


(z) See in this connection the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence for April, 19ii. 
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Regloiis 

I<oaiM Onnted in igxx | 

Rnml 

UftMUl 

Total 

Amount || 
0. 1 
Security ' 

N* 

Amount 

— 

Amount 

N« 

Amount 

Piedmont. 

__ 

_ 



— . 

_ 

_ 

I^iguria. 

— 

— 

2 

46,000 

2 

46,000 

68,oo(J 

I/nnbardy. 

I 

9.000 

B 

279,000 

2 

288,000 

579.200! 

Venetia. 

7 

2,159.000 

■ 

9.000 

8 

2,168,000 

4,397,20ol 

Emilia. 

7 

547.000 

H 

— 

7 

547.000 

1,092,700 

Tuscanv. 

I 

150,000 

2 

55.000 

3 

205.000 

410,000! 

Marches . 

2 

202,000 

I 

11,000 

3 

213,000 

435.630 

Umbria. 

I 

3.500 

-- 

2,500 

I 

6,000 

14,000 

Eatium. 

5 

595.000 

26 

3,946,500 

31 

4,541,500 

8,813,964 

Abruzzi and Molise . . 

3 

55*000 

I 

4.500 

4 

59.500 


Ceunpania. 

14 

513.000 

52 

3.773.500 

66 

4,286,500 

8,936.149 

Apulia. 

17 

1,081,000 

13 

493.500 

30 

1.574.500 

3,120,900 

Basilicata. 

I 

27,000 

— 

— 

< I 

27,000 

54.700 

Calabria. 

6 

205,500 

I 

52,000 

7 

257.500 

lESS 

Sidly. 

17 

821,000 

8 

291,000 

25 

Z,II2,00Q 

2,342.550 

Sardinia. 

I 

220,000 

1 

I 

12,000 

2 

232,000 

469,000 

Total . . . 

83 

6,588,000 

109 

8»975.500 

192 

15.563.500 

31,422,643! 


The amount of 21 loans was less than 10,000 frs., that of 49 between 
10,000 and 20,000 frs., of 57 between 20,000 and 50,000 frs., of 27 between 
50,000 and 100,000 frs., and of 38 over 100,000 francs. 

The period varied from 10 to 15 years in the case of 13 loans (for 
725,500 frs.); from 15 to 20 years in the case of 12 loans (646,000 frs.); from 
20 to 25 years in that of 13 loans (for 491,000 frs.); from 25 to 30 in the 
case of 28 loans (for 1,220,500 frs.); from 30 to 35 in that of 4 loans (for 
430,000 frs.); from 35 to 40 in that of 54 loans (4,703,000 frs.) and from 45 
to 50 in that of 68 loans (7,347,500 frs.). 

The Institute was able further to sell last year, 32,306 lettres de gage 
of a nominal value of 16,153,000 frs., 588 of them of the 4 % class for the 
amotmt of 294,000 frs., the remaining 31,718 being of the 3% % class. Of 
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these latter, i,86o lettres de gage were given in payment of loans. On De¬ 
cember 31st., 1911, the 4^ % lettres de gage in circulation were 14,341, 
the 4 % lettres 82,470 and the 3% % 162^091: there were in all 258,812 
of a nominal value of 129,406,000 francs. 

Including the loans granted in 1911, the total number granted since 
the foundation of the Institution (1890), was 2,825, representing an amount 
of 230,076,300 frs,, of which 121,970,800 frs. were divided among 1,685 
loans secured on rural real estate and 108,105,500 frs. among 1,140 loans 
on urban real estate. 

With regard to the situation of the real estate, these loans were divided 
as follows: 


Northern Italy 
Central ,, 

Southern ,, 
Insular „ 


No. 114 
„ 863 

„ 1,529 
„ 319 


frs. 12,085,500 
„ 85,757,600 

„ 111,769,700 

„ 20,463,500 


Total . . . 2,825 


frs. 230,076,300 


If new loans increase this large amount every year, two classes of cir¬ 
cumstances diminish it; the payment of the half yearly instalments and the 
repayments of non-matured loans. In the 21 years of life of this Institution 
the instalments paid already amounted to 22,900,000 frs. ; the non-matured 
loans repaid amounted to 51,800,000 frs.; making altogether 74,787,613 frs. 
to be deducted from the amount of the loans granted, namely 230 millions 
as above shown. Thus, the real amot^t of credits on December 31st. 
last was 155,288,686 million frs. 


§ 2 . The I,and Credit Division of the Savings Bank of the Itomhard Provinces> 


In the year 1911 this institution received 850 applications for loans 
for an amount of 63,953,000 frs., which, added to the 938 applications for 
75,297,500 frs. in course of negotiation at the beginning of the 3^ar, make 
a total of 1,785, for the amount of 139,250,500 frs. 

Of the 850 applications for loans presented in 1911, 370 were finally 
granted for an amount of 25,420,000 frs. 

One hundred and seventeen loans for 11,133,500 frs. were granted on 
the security or rural real estate, 241 for 13,178,000 frs., on urban real es- 
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tate ; and 12 for 1,108,600 frs. on security at once of both urban and rural 
real estate. Among the provinces sharing most largely in this credit and 
giving security of rural real estate for it, we find those of Cremcma, with ii 
loans of 1,256,500 frs., and Milan and Pavia, with 10 loans each, of the 
amounts of 675,500 frs. and 1,117,000 frs. respectively. The province of 
Milan is further conspicuous for small loans on urban real estate; it contracted 
180 loans for about 11,000,000 frs. At a great distance comes the Province 
of Rome ; it contracted 28 loans for an amoimt of about two million frs. 

Of the loans, 59 were for between ten and twenty thousand francs, 
58 between twenty and thirty thousand, 12 between a himdred and a hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand, 13 between two hundred and two hundred and 
fifty thousand, 4 between two hundred and fifty and three hundred thou¬ 
sand, 3 between three hundred and fifty and four hundred thousand and i 
loan exceeded half a million francs. 

The term of the loan was fixed at 40 years in most (172) cases: at thirty 
years in 41, at twenty years in 22, at fifty years in 66 ; at fifteen years in 25, 
etc. 

With regard to the loans made in the year, taking into account the 
amount of the lettres de gages repaid on account by the borrowers and that 
of the loans extinguished, as well as that of the lettres drawn by lot, the 
number of lettres de gage in circulation on December 31st., 1911 was 334,552 
for an amount of 167,276,000 frs., in the following order: 6,583 lettres de gage, 
5 per cent, series, for 3,291,500 frs.; 86,354, 4 % series, for 43,177,000 frs., and 
241,615, 3^ % series for 120,807,500 frs. This corresponds with the total 
credit of the Institution, which was, at the above date, 162,638,718 frs. 


§ 3. The I,and Credit Divisions of the Savings Banhs of Bolodaa and Verona, 
and the Sardinian I,and Credit Institute at Cagliari. 


In 1911, the Bologna Savings Bank granted 222 loans, for an amount 
of 7,973,500 frs. These loans were distributed among the different provinces 
as shown in the following table, in which the nature of the land mortgaged 
is also shown. 
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Real Estate 




Total 

Pforincet 


UrlMui 


Rttiml 

UrtMui and Rucal 



No. 

Amount 

Na 

Amount 

Na 

Amount 

No. 

Amount | 

Ancona. 

2 

Fn. 

37 *o«> 

6 

Pit. 

371,000 


Fn. 

8 

Ffs. 1 
408,000 

Ascoli Piceno. 

— 

— 

3 

183,000 

— 

— 

3 

183,000 

Bologna. 

11 

429 i 5 «> 

60 

2.597*500 

88 

1,999,500 

159 

5.026,500 

Perraia. 

— 

— 

6 

236,500 

I, 


7 

251,500 

ForU. 

2 

15.000 

12 

641,000 

2 

43,000 

16 

699,000 

Macerata. 

— 

B 


231,500 

—- 

— 

3 

231,500 

1 Hodcna. 

2 



122,300 

—• 

— 

7 

182,500 

1 Pesaro. 

I 


m 

783,000 

— 

— 

7 

792,500 

1 Ravenna. 

— 

mm 

1 

112,000 

— 

— 

6 

112,000 

1 Reggio Emilia. 

— 

■ 

5 

74,000 

I 

13,000 

6 

87,000 

- 

1 Total . . . 

18 

551 

112 

5,352,000 

92 

2,070,500 

222 

7,973,500 


Of the 222 loans granted, 20 were for an amount of from 2 to 5 thousand 
francs, 48 for from 5 to 10 thousand, 59 for from 10 to 20 thousand, 33 for 
from 20 to 30 thousand, 14 for from 30 to 40 thousand, 14 for from 40 
to 50 thousand, 17 for from 50 to 100 thousand, and 17 more for over 
100,000 francs. 

The lettres de gage in circulation on December 31st., 1911 were divided 
as follows in the different series: 


Series 

5 % 

No. 

12.281 

Frs 6.140.500 

» 

4 */2 % 

» 

7.177 

» 3-588.500 

)) 

4 % 

}} 

9564 

» 4.784.500 


3y2% 

)) 

47.281 

» 23.640.500 

Frs 38.154.000 


From the foundation of the institution up to December 31st., 1911, 
2,869 loRi^ been granted for an amount of 108,636,500 frs. The average 
amount of these loans is therefore 37,865 frs. 
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Turning to the Verona Savings Bank, we find that it received last year 
277 applications for loans for the amount of 9,243,000 frs., which, added 
to the 63 remaining over from 1910 for negotiation, formed a total of 340 
for more than ii millions. Final arrangements were made for 127 loans 
of an amount of 3,174,000 francs distributed as follows: 71 loans on secur¬ 
ity of rural real estate {2,085,500 frs.); 47 on urban real estate (870,000 frs.) 
and 9 on real estate of mixed character (218,500 frs.). 6.348 lettres de gage 
were issued, corresponding with the loans granted ; these securities, with 
the 27,241 leitres de gage in circulation at the beginning of the year, the 
amount of which was 13,620,500 frs., made a total of 33,589. Of these, 
32,006, representing an amount of 16 million frs., were still in circulation 
at the end of the year. 

From 1902, when the institution began to work, up to the end of 1911, 
660 loans were granted for about 19 million frs., in the provinces of Belluno, 
Padua, Rovigo, Treviso, Udine, Venice, Verona, Vicenza, and Mantua. 
The average amount of these loans was about 28 thousand francs. 

Finally, the Sardinian Land Credit Institution, at Cagliari, in 1911 
granted 17 loans for an amoimt of 310,000 francs, by means of an issue of 
651 lettres de gage for an equal amount. 


§ 4. Itand Credit Provided by the Opere Pie of San Paolo at Turin 
and the Monte del Paaohi at Siena, 


The year 1911 was the best year the Institute of Opere Pie of San Paola 
had known since its foundation (1867), both in regard to the number of ap¬ 
plications received and of the operations conducted. 

First, as to the applications for loans we observe that, at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, the Institution was still negotiating 403, representing 
24,800,500 francs. 

During the year, 566 others were presented for an amount of 
48,539,50 ofrancs. Consequently, the total number of loans inder consider¬ 
ation was 969 for an amoimt of 73,340,000 frs. Of these, 160 for an amount 
or8,372,ooo francs were not granted by the Institute; on the other hand 
249 for 14,825,000 frs. were definitely granted and 560 representing 
45^307i500 frs. remained to be negotiated. 

The applications came particularly from the provinces of Genoa, for 
about 8 million francs of Turin, for about 7 million, Bergamo for 3 million, 
Milan for 12^ milli on and Rome for 7 million. 

The 249 loans granted in 1911, for the abovementioned sum, may be 
distributed as follows: 

(i) With regard to the nature of the real estate mortgaged : 215 loans 
were granted for 12,559,000 frs. on urban real estate, 27 for 1,892,500 on 
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rural real estate, and 7 for 373,500 on both rural and urban real estate at 
once. 

(2) With reference to the situation of the real estate : 10 loans for an 
amount of 216,500 frs. were on land in the province of Alessandria; 5 for 
265,000 frs. in the province of Cuneo; 56 for 2,980,000 frs. in the province 
of Genoa, 10 for 312,000 frs. in that of Novara, i for 9,000 frs. in that of 
Parma, i for 50,000 frs. in that of Piacenza, 10 for 372,000 frs. in that of 
Porto Maurizio, 124 for 4,802,500 frs. in that of Turin, and 32 others for a 
total amount of 5,818,000 frs. in the other provinces of the Kingdom, es¬ 
pecially in the city of Rome (7 loans for 2,461,500 frs.) and in that of Milan 
(12 loans for 1,070,500 frs.). 

(3) With regard to the amount of each loan, in the case of 130 op¬ 
erations, involving a total of 1,443,500 frs., the loans did not exceed in each 
case 20,000 frs. ; 115 loans for a total amount of 10,371,500 frs. were granted 
for amounts of between 20,000 and 500,000 frs.; and 4 loans for a total 
amoimt of 3,010,000 frs. were for sums varying from 500,000 to 1,000,000 frs. 

{4) With regard to the period for the extinction of the loans, for 132 
loans for a total of 8,783,500 frs., the periods fixed varied from 46 to 50 years; 
for 75 for a total of 2,359,000 frs., the period was fixed at from 10 to25 years; 
and for 42 for 3,682,500 frs. from 26 to 45 years. 

Issues were made of 29,650 lettres de gage at 3^4 % corresponding with 
the above loans. 

Adding to the operations of 1911 those for the preceding years begin¬ 
ning with 1867, we find that the Institution had granted altogether up to 
the 31st. of December, 1911: 


3,257 loans 

at 5 % for 

119,444,000 

853 

» 4/4 % » 

32.233,500 

940 .. 

.. ZVz % .. 

52,948,500 

5,050 loans 


204,626,000 


Of these 5,050 loans, 2,639 representing 127,722,000 frs. were secured 
on urban real estate ; 2,112 amounting to 63,429,500 frs. on rural real estate, 
and 209 loans for 13,474,000 frs. on real estate of mixed character. 

The rate of interest at which this large amount was lent, has appre¬ 
ciably decreased between the foundation of the institution and the present 
day. Whilst in 1867, the real atmual rate for the loans , calculated on the 
basis of the minimum purchase of the lettres de gage, was 6.89 %, in the 
course of last year, the rate was 4.48 %. 
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Coming finally to the Monte dei Paschi of Siena, we fihd the loans granted 
by it in 1911 were 393 in number for 11,630,000 frs. distributed among the 
Provinces as follows : 


Provincet 


Number 

Amount 

Ancona . 


... 10 

320,000 

Aquila. 


. • • 3 

34,000 

Arezzo. 


... 10 

339,000 

Bologna . 


... 10 

287,000 

Campobasso .... 


2 

23,500 

Chieti . 


... 2 

44,500 

Florence . 


... 38 

1,056,500 

Forli. 


... 67 

891,500 

Genoa . 


... 17 

2,930,000 

Grosseto . 


. . . 7 

349,000 

Leghorn . 


... 4 

71,000 

Lucca . 


... 2 

14,500 

Macerata. 


... 4 

86,000 

Massa Carrara . . . 


... I 

7,000 

Modena . 


... I 

25,000 

Pesaro . 


... 32 

342,000 

Pisa . 


• • • 53 

1,107,000 

Ravenna. 


... 10 

151,500 

Beggio Emilia . . . 


... 4 

47,000 

Rome . 


... 19 

1,388,500 

Siena. 


... 63 

1,282,000 

Teramo . 


... 2 

80,000 

Umbria . 


... 32 

753,500 


Total 

• • • 393 

11,630,000 

There has been an increase in the 3% % lettres de gage in circulation 

for the new loans granted. 

23,260 

were issued, which, 

added to those 

already in drculaticm of various series (5%, 4%% and 3%%) gave a 
total of 127,018 UAires de gage of a nominal value of 63,509,000 frs* 


In conclusion, let us say that the seven above mentioned land credit 
institutions working in Italy granted in the year 1911 1,570 loans on mort¬ 
gage in lettres de gage of a total value of 78,896,000 frs. 
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GERMANY 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Home Colonisation in Northern Germany. 


Introdnction. 

In about the last 25 yeats a la^e work of home colonisation has been 
accomplished in Prussia, especially in the East, for the solution of one 
of the most important economic problems of modem Germany. We know 
that in the forty years-since its foundation the Empire has made marvellous 
economic progress. This is shown by a large increase in the population. 
From 41,039,000 inhabitants on December ist., 1871, it rose to 
52,280,000 inhabitants on December 2nd., 1895 and 64,926,000 inhabit¬ 
ants on December ist, 1910, or 120 per sq. km. The yearly increase was 
between 850 and 900 thousand souls. In order to feed such a population 
in a territory of comparatively limited area and of very moderate fertility, 
German Agriculture must ceaselessly endeavour to augment its powers of 
production. 

It is above all in this direction that the measures adopted to favour home 
colonisation tend. Such colonisation is carried out under two different 
forms. The object of the iSirst is a better distribution of the land in districts 
in which it is concentrated in the hands of too small a number of landhold¬ 
ers. It consists in transforming into peasant holdings the large estates now 
worked with the help of labourers. It is a question of a transformation 
at once economic and social. It entails not only a change in the method 
of farming, but at the same time a profound change in the constitution of 
society. 

liie other form of home colonisation in Germany is principally tech¬ 
nical in character. This is the settlement of uncultivated land, especially 
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peat moss bogs, which are still of sufficiently extensive area in certain dis¬ 
tricts of the country. We shall not occupy ourselvelves with these settle¬ 
ments in this study, because they are formed under conditions absolutely 
different from those of the home colonisation of large landed estates. 

The efforts made by the Prussian Government to modify the distribu¬ 
tion of agricultural landed property are resulting in a rather considerable 
change in the agricultural conditions. It is the most important action taken 
in this field since the great reforms of the liberation of the peasants and of 
the land in the first half of the last century. It is of such evident necessity 
and so urgent that the public opinion of the nation has almost unanimously 
approved it, at least in its principal tendencies. It was much criticized, 
it is true, for a time, for it was feared that the restrictions imposed on the 
settlers in order to assure the permanence of the work would serve in a way 
to reestablish the ancient feudal institutions. But it was recognised later 
that these fears were unjustified and to day the Government is rather being 
encouraged to hasten the formation C‘f small holdings. Even Parliament 
and the Prussian Royal Coimdl of Agriculture have several times urged it to 
pursue its object with greater energy. 

The studies dealing with this problem are innumerable. Four years 
ago, the German Association for the Wellbeing of the Rural Classes and 
the Home (Deutscher Verein fiir landliche Wohlfahrts- und Heimatpflege) 
even founded a special review, « Archiv fUr inn^e KolonIsaUon », for the 
study of the laws, proceedings and results of home colonisation and the dis¬ 
cussion of experiments and new proposals. Lately, on the initiative of Pro¬ 
fessor Bering at Berlin and Governor von Schwerin at Frankfort on Oder, a 
new society has been founded ** for the encouragement of home colonisation " 
Its object is to interest the people more effectually, either by means of news¬ 
papers or other publications, or by the organisation of lectures; it proposes 
also to contribute directly to the progress of home colonisation by means 
of scientific enquiries, the examination of new bills and by giving an im¬ 
petus to the formation or development of the colonisation societies. We must 
finally mention that the work accomplished in Prussia has on several occa¬ 
sions been studied by representatives of foreign governments. In fact, as 
the problem of home colonisation has also to be dealt with in other countries, 
the measures taken in one State must also interest the others in greater or 
less degree. 

A short sketch of the agricultural conditions in the districts which form 
the principal field of home colonisation will make its necessity and import¬ 
ance better understood. Taking Germany as a whole, we must say that 
the distribution of the land is fairly satisfactory. According to the official 
census returns of farms, estates of more than lOO hectares formed in 1882 
24,4 % and in 1907, 22.2 % of the agricultural area. This proportion is 
not too large, for it is an advantage that there should be in a country a cert- 
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ain number of large landed estates in order to encourage the technical 
progress of agriculture. 

There are, however, districts of Germany where the distribution of the 
soil is le&s satisfactory. In this respect, we may divide the Empire into two 
principal divisions. South Germany and North Germany West of the Elbe, 
form the true domain of the peasants. Sometimes small, sometimes medium, 
farms prevail. There are indeed, it is true, very considerable differences 
between the coimtries and provinces making up this portion. But, altogether, 
it contrasts remarkably with the part of Germany East of the Elbe. There 
large estates prevail. The figures we shall give will show this still better. 

The agricultural area of Prussia between 1882 and 1907 was divided 
as follows (the figures represent }x;rccntagcs): 


Eastern Provinces of the Kingdom. 


Area 

of Farms 

Hectares 

East Proasia 

West Prussia 

Posen 

Pomerania 

Brandenburg 

SUesla 

% 

1882 

% 

X907 

% 

1882 

% 

I 9 t 7 

% 

1882 

% 

X907 

% 

1882 


% 

1882 

% 

X907 

% 

1882 

% 1 
1907 1 

1 

0-2 

2.1 

2.0 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

2.7 

2.8 

2.6 

3*9 

3.5 

4-9 

4.2 

2-5 

3-5 

4-2 

31 

4,0 

3-3 

4.1 

3*5 

3*1 

51 

5-5 

II.O 

9^ 

5-2 

IZA 

175 

14.0 

23.7 

19.1 

257 

13*5 

18.3 

19.4 

22.1 

26.9 

28.7 

20-100 j 

43-8 

379 

33-3 

331 

199 

21.5 

22.8 

22.8 

35*3 

334 

22.3 

20.3 

Over 100 

38.6 

38.4 

47,1 

36.8 

55-3 

46.0 

57*4 

53-2 

36.3 

35*5 

34*9 

37 .oli 

i! 


Western Provinces of the Kingdom 


Area 

of Farms 

Hectares 

Sazonj 

Schleswig- 

Holstein 

Hanover 

Westphalia 

Hesse-Nassau 

jlhenUh 

Provinces 

% 

1882 

% 

1907 

% 

1882 

% 

1907 

% 

1882 

% 

1907 


% 

1907 

S 

% 

1907 

M 

S 

* 'i 

0-2 

6.1 

6-5 

2.0 

2.8 

7*3 

5-5 

104 

9.0 

10.9 

12.7 

12.8 

H 

2-5 

7.1 

6.6 

3-8 

37 

II.O 

11*3 

13-5 

135 

20.7 

21.4 

20.7 

19.7 

5-^ 

24.0 

255 

16.4 

20.1 

30.3 

37-5 

34*2 

37-5 

42.8 

42.0 

43-1 

42.7 

20-100 

35-8 

34-2 

61.4 

577 

44-5 

39-8 

371 

33-4 

18.9 

I8.I 

20.7 

19.9 

Over 100 

27.0 

27.2 

164 

157 

6.9 

5-9 

4.8 

6.6 

6.7 

3-8 

2.7 

3-5 
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We see that there is a great difference between the 6 Eastern and the 
6 Western provinces of the Kingdom. Above all in the provinas of Posen, 
Pomerania and West Prussia, there is a disproportion between the large 
landed estates and the peasant holdings. In one of the three districts of 
Pomerania, that of Stralsund, estates of over lOO hectares, even in 1882, 
covered more than three quarters of the agricultural area, or 226,639 
hectares in 298,066 (i). 

The excessive area of the large landed estates is stUl more striking, when 
those of more than 500 hectares are considered alone. In 1895 such estates 
occupied 29.6 % of the agricultural area of the province of Posen and 
29.5 % of that of Pomerania. These figures are the mote notable as these 
provinces are not remarkable, like Silesia and Brandenburg, for a very con¬ 
siderable forest area. 

Similar conditions existed in the grand duchies of Mecklenburg. In 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, in 1882, the landed estates of over 100 hectares 
formed 59.9 % of the agricultural area. In Mecklenbuig-Strelitz the pro¬ 
portion was 56 %. 

This state of things is the result of a long historical evolution. For 
centuries, the feudal lords had been causing the number of peasants de¬ 
pendent upon them to decrease by annexing their holdings to those they 
fanned directly. Frederic the Great put an end to this system in 1764. 
Thanks to the measures taken by him, peasant holdings, in the provinces at 
that time belonging to Prussia, diminished less than in certain other countries, 
above all, in Mecklenburg, and also in Hither Pomerania, which was still at 
that date under Swedish rule. They were abolished, however, in 1816, at the 
date of the liberation of the peasants. A secondary consequence of this 
reform was thus a new decrease of the small or medium sized holdings. As 
to the small holdings, completely excluded from the benefits of the law of 
libemtion, the large proprietors were given free right to annex them to their 
estates. The peasant holdings liberated were considerably reduced by the 
cession of a third part or half of their area as compensation for the abolition 
of feudal rights. They decreased still further in number as they could now 
be freely bought and sold. This gave the large landholders the possibility 
of rounding off their estates by the purchase of peasant holdings, and as the 
moment was very favourable to fanning on a large scale, above all in conse¬ 
quence of the high price of grain and the progress made in agricultural tech¬ 
nique, they profited by it to a large extent. Prof, Sering has calculated that the 
net decrease of peasant property in the Eastern provinces of Prussia amoimted 


(i) According to Herr Bering’s book: ** Die innere Kolonisation im bstlichen Deutschland’* 
published in 1893, there were only 185 peasant communes to 691 landed estates, forming 
Independent administrative districts (Gutsbezirke). 
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to about 339,000 hectares, although in consequence of the division of land 
held collectively there was an increase of 242,500 hectares in the same period. 
lieaving ont of consideration the Province of Posen, where, owing to special 
circumstances, the absorption of the small holdings by the large was very 
considerable up to 1880, we may say that since i860, the tendency has been 
in the other direction. This is because the new conditions of agriculture, above 
all the increasing importance of livestock improvement and the difficulties 
due to the labour problem, encourage small farms today. But the con¬ 
sequences of a bad distribution of the land are too serious for the State to 
leave it to the slow work of private interests to change the conditions. 

The losses caused to the country through this excessive concentration 
of landed property is above all revealed by its effect on the movement of 
the population. The Eastern provinces of Prussia progress to a far less 
degree then the majority of the other districts of Germany, including those 
of agricultural character. A large number of communes there have even 
less inhabitants to-day than thirty or forty years ago. As Professor Sering 
showed in a remarkable lecture delivered on February iith., 1910 before the 
Prussian Royal Council of i^riculture (i), this phenomenon must not be 
attributed to natural causes. Statistics prove that when they can develop 
freely, rural communes are as populous in the eastern as in the western 
provinces. Rural exodus takes place especially in countries where large land¬ 
ed estates prevail. The facilities for commimication supplied in the 19th 
century and the attraction of large towns naturally contribute to this also. 
But what above all drives a large part of the rural population to des€‘rt 
the country is that the labourers have not enough opportunities there for 
improving their condition : it is almost absolutely impossible for them there 
to rise in the social scale and to attain economic independence by the purchase 
of a small holding with the savings they have gradually accumulated. The 
places they abandon are filled by season labourers who come above all 
from Russia and Galicia. According to the statistics of the central agri¬ 
cultural labour bureau (Deutsche Feldarbeiter Zentrale), their number in 
1910 was 364,000. But the expedient gives little satisfaction, even from a 
purely agricultural point of view, because it places agriculture at the mercy 
of foreign labour. 

There are two classes of official measures tending to accelerate the sub¬ 
division of large landed estates. A part of the work of home colonisation 
is performed directly by the State, which, in 1886, institiited for the purpose 
the Home Colonisation Commission for the Provinces of West Prussia and 
Posen. This commission has both an economic and a political object, for 
its duty is not only to transform large landed estates into holdings for lab- 


(i) Die Vertdlung des GnindbesiUes tind die Abwanderung vom Lande. Berlin, 1910. 
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otupers and peasants, but also to reinforce the German element in the two 
provinces which form its field of action. Towards 1886, principally on 
account of the circumstances we have already set forth, the German 
population was diminishing more and more as compared with the Polish. 
As a remedy it was attempted to arrest the progress of the Poles by economic 
measures. The moment seemed favourable for an action with this object. 
Many Polish nobles were in great dif 5 culties, for they were in debt, their 
land was ill cultivated, and it was a moment of unfavourable economic 
conditions. Thus, there was an opportunity for buying at low prices, either 
at auction or by private arrangement, landed estates which might after¬ 
wards be subdivided and serve for the establishment of many German 
peasants. In the first part of our study, we shall show how the Home 
Colonisation Commission accomplished its work. 

In the second part, we shall examine the other measures taken in be¬ 
half of home colonisation. We shall deal in it with the encouragement 
given to private home colonisation work by the laws and provisions relat¬ 
ing to Rentengilter. They have a purely economic object and affect every 
part of the kingdom. 

Outside of Prussia, it is in Mecklenburg that home colonisation is most 
necessary. The third part of our study will be concerned with the measures 
adopted there. 
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PART I. 


The Work of the Home Colonlsatioii Commission for the Provinces 
of West Prussia and Posen. 


Sources: 

(a) Official Publications: 

Zwanzig Jahre deutscher Kulturarbeit 1886-1906. Tatigkeit und Aufgaben neupreussischer 
Kolonisation in Westpreussen und Posen {Twenty Years* Work for German Agriculture, 
1886-1906. Proceedings and Objects of the New Prussian Home Colonisation in the Pro¬ 
vinces of West Prussia and Posen). Memorial Presented by the Prussian Government to 
the Chamber of Deputies, Berlin, 1907. 

Denkschriften fiir die Jahre 1910 und 1911 fiber die Ausfuhnmg des Gesetze-, betreffend die 
Beforderung deutscher Ansiedlungen in den Provinzen Westpreussen und Posen, vom 
26. April 1886, und seiner Erganzungsgesetze {Reports for the Years 1910 and 1911, on 
the Execution of the Law of April 26//1., 1886, for the Encouragement of German Home 
Colonisation in the Provinces of West Prussia and Posen^ and Supplementary Laws). 
Documents of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. 1911, No. 195 A and B ; 1912, 
No. 165 A and B. 

(b) Other Publications: 

Archiv fiir Innere Kolonisation {Home Colonisation Review ) published by Professor Sohnrey 
in the name, of the “ Deutscher Verein fiir l^ndliche Wohlfahrts imd Heimatpflege ” 
{German Association for the Wellbeing of the Rural Classes and of the Home). Years I-IV. 
Berlin, 1909-1912. 

Dr. Martin Belgard : Parzellierung und innere Kolonisation in den ostlidien Provinzen 
Preussens 1875-1906. {Subdivision of Land and Home Colonisation in the Eastern Provinces 
of Prussia) 1875-1906). Leipzig, 1907. 

Pr<rf. EUDWIG Bernhard : Die Polenfrage {The Polish Question). 2nd. E<iition. I^ipzig, 19x0. 

Oberregierungsrat Von Both: Die staatliche Ansiedelungstatigkeit in Westpreussai und 
Posen {State Colonisation Work in the Provinces of West Prussia and Posen). In 
“ Ostmark 351st. volume of the Collection : “ Aus Natur und Geisteswelt.’* B. G. 
Teubner. Leipzig, 1911- 

Prof. Otto Gerlach : Ansiedelung von Eandarbeitem in Norddeutschland {Settlement of 
Agricultural Labourers in North Germany). Arbeiten der Deutscheu lyandwirtschafts- 
gcscllschaft, 149, {Labours of the German Farmers* Society^ No. 14^)* 

UOO Mazzola : Ea colonizzazione interna in Prussia {Home Colonisation in Prussia). Minis- 
tero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio. Direjsione Geuerale dell*Agricoltura. Annali 
di Agricoltura 1900. {Department of Agriculture^ Industry and Commerce. General Man^ 
agement of Agriculture, .innals of Agriculture, 1900). Rome, 1900. 
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Prof. Max Sbring : Die innere Kolonisation im dstlichen Deutschland. {Hofne Colonisation 
in East Germany), I^pzig, 1893. 

Prof. Max Sbrino : Arbeiterfragc und innere Kolonisation in den dstlichen Provinzen 
Preussens {The Labour Question and Home Colonisation in the Eastern Provinces of 
Prussia), Discourse. Berlin, 1892. 

Prof. Max Sbrino ; Die PoHtik der Grundbesitzverteilung in den grossen Reichen {The 
Policy of Distribution of Landed Property in Larne Empires). I^ecture delivered on 
February 9th., 1912, before the Royal Prussian Board of Agriculture. Berlin, 1912. 

Dr. W. SCHULTZE : Ansiedelungsgesetz, preussisches, fur Posen und Westpreussen {Prussian 
Law for Home Colonisation in the Provinces of Posen and West Prussia). Hand- 
wbrterbuch des Staatswissenschaften, herausgegeben von Conrad, Elster, Eexis und- 
Eoening. III. Auflage, 1 . Band. Jena, 1909. 

Die Konigliche Ansiedelungskommission 1886-1911. {Royal Hoim Colonisation Commission 
1886-1911). Special Number of the Review, ** Aus dem Posener Eande.*’ Eissa i. P. 
May, 191Z. 

Das Problem des deutschen Os tens {Problem of the Eastern Districts of Germany). Extract 
from the “Frankfurter Zeitung.” Frankfort on Main, 19n. 


§ I. Legislative Provisions, 

The Home Colonisation Commission for the Provinces of West Prussia 
and Posen (Ansiedlungskommission fUr die ProvtnzenWestpreussen und Posen) 
was fotmded by the law of April 26th., 1886, for the encouragement of 
German home settlement in the provinces of West Prussia and Posen (i). 

This law places at the disposal of the Government a fund of 100 mill¬ 
ion marks. With this amount, the Commission has to buy the land and 
divide it into parcels, cover the expense of the first establishment of the 
farms and contribute towards the expenditure entailed by the organiza¬ 
tion of the communes, schools and parishes rendered necessary by the foimd- 
ation of the new settlements. 

The law declares that the new holdings may be granted to the set¬ 
tlers in three different ways : on temporary lease for a definite period, 
generally 12 years ; as freehold on payment of the market price ; and finally 
as Reniengut, that is as property purchased by instalments and subject 
to certain special conditions. 

However, the Rentengut is almost the only form adopted in the set¬ 
tlements founded by the Home Colonisation Commission. This is easily 
explained, for the institution adapts itself equally well to the conditions of 
the settlers and the interests of the State. 

While permitting the payment of the purchase price in instalments, 
it offers a large number of enterprising but not well off settlers the op- 

(i) Gesetz, betreffend die Befdrderung deutscher Ansiedelungeii in den Provinzen, West* 
preussen und Posen. 
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portmiity and possibility of purchasing holdings. The owner of a Rentengut 
may devote all his available funds to his farming and the necessary building^. 
At the same time, he has as much interest as a proprietor in bring¬ 
ing his farm up to the highest possible degree of cultivation, for the im¬ 
provements he makes on it will only benefit him, and will not lead to increase 
of his instalments, as might be feared in the case of a temporary lease. 

For the State, the Rentengut has above all the advantage that it per¬ 
mits of the State watching over the fate of the holdings created by its initia¬ 
tive. The buyer must, in return for the facilities afforded to him, submit to 
certain limitations of his rights of ownership. He is bound to work the farm 
himself and to insure the buildings against fire, and the standing crops 
against hail. He must maintain the farm in good condition and, above all, 
take care that it is always supplied with the necessary buildings, cattle and 
implements, as guarantee of its economic independence. He cannot di¬ 
vide it, alienate it or separate any portion without Government authorisa¬ 
tion. In case of sale, judicial execution or the nonfulfilment of engagements 
entered into, the Home Colonisation Commission has the right to repur¬ 
chase the property at a fixed price. 

The Rentengut may be constituted for any period, for the 1886 law 
expressly authorizes the stipulation that redemption cannot take place 
without the consent of the other party. By this provision, which even 
renders the constitution of perpetual annuities possible, the law estab¬ 
lishes an exception to the law of March 2nd., 1850, which forbade hereditary 
lejises as well as all annuities not redeemable within 30 years. 

With the desire to guarantee the Rentengfiter against any alteration 
in their economic character, the law of June 8th, 1896 has subjected them 
to a special system with regard to inheritance, the Anerbenrecht, differ¬ 
ing considerably from the principle of equality of heirs established by the 
German Civil Code of the same year. It was asserted that that principle 
presented great inconveniences in the case of agriculture. Division in 
kind would entail, it was said, an excessive division of the holding which 
would subject the settlers to the risk of losing their position as independent 
farmers. On the other hand, to transfer a holding to a single heir, at the 
market price, would, in the opinion of many, force the new proprietor to 
run into debt. In fact, the market price of a holding is generally more 
than the value calculated on its yield; besides, under the ordinary system 
of inheritance, the compensations due to the heirs transferring are gener¬ 
ally made payable in cash or within a brief period. 

'Therefore, in the law of June 8th., 1896 on the complete transfer of 
the Rentengfiter to a single heir, it is laid down that, in the absence of 
testamentary provision to this effect the holding must be trasferred to 
the principal heir {Anerhe), and that tmder exceptional conditions. We 
cannot here enumerate all the provisions by which the law favours this heir. 
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Let us only say that he has a prefeient claim to a third of the value of the 
holding, after deducting for debts and legacies the amount of which is not 
covered by the estate left in addition to the holding. To arrive at the value 
of the holding its net yield is multiplied by 25. The co-heirs can only claim 
their portions of the inheritance, under the form of annuites, if each por¬ 
tion exceeds the amount of 30 marks or if they all amount to more than the 
net annual 3deld of the holding. The matter may, however, be regulated 
differently by agreement entered into between the heirs. Besides, the 
law authorises the Rentenbanken, State Banks founded in 1850 for 
dismortgaging land, to intervene, to convert into capital the annuities 
due to the co-heirs. This agreement may also be ipade when the hold¬ 
ing is transferred from hand to hand, on condition- that the successor be 
granted advantages similar to those the law confers on the principal heir. 

Besides these provisions in the case of inheritance, we must mention 
that the 1896 law extended, to the Anerbengiiter generally, a provision al¬ 
ready passed in the 1886 law for the Rentengiiter, only permitting the 
division or the separation of parts of an Anerbengut when ofiScially 
authorized. Such authorization is given by the General Commission to 
which the supervision of deeds of division, of regulation and dismort¬ 
gaging of landed property in the district is entrusted. Such authorization 
must also be applied for the transfer of the Rentengut to a person not 
belonging to the family of the proprietor: but, in that case, it can only be 
refused if it is to be imagined that the holding is to lose its independence 
by incorporation with a larger landed estate. 

The funds placed at the disposal of the Home Colonisation Commission 
have had to be increased several times. They were raised to 200 million 
marks by law of April 20th., 1898. to 350 million marks by law of 
July, 1st. 1902 and to 550 million marks by law of March 20th., 1908. 

By the latter law, the Home Colonisation Commission was entrusted with 
a new task: of the additional 200 million assigned to it, 75 were intended for 
the dismortgaging of German holdings already existing. In addition, an 
amount of 50 million marks was assigned to it to be applied in the same way 
to large landed estates. The total amount at the disposal of the Home Colon¬ 
isation Commission is therefore 600 million marks (z). 


(i) l/Ct us note in passing that the law of July ist., 1902, gtanted the Government an 
amount of xoo million marks, raised to X25 million by the law of March 20th., X908, for the 
extension of the State lands and forests in the provinces of West Prussia and Posen. The 
reason for this measure was the necessity of preserving the forests and the advantage of estab¬ 
lishing in the place of the large landed proprietors as they disappear, a certain number of 
State laimefS whom their education and their position render capable of occupying them¬ 
selves with the business of the local independent institutions and the extentian of agricul- 
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To prevent the work of the Home Colonisation Commission being par¬ 
alysed by contrary tendencies, some other provisions have been approved. 

The law of August loth., 1904, establishing the conditions to be ful¬ 
filled for the foundation of new establishments {Niederlassungen) in the 
provinces of East Prussia, West Prussia, Pomerania, Posen, Silesia, Saxony 
and Brandenburg, contains a provision, the object of which is to liberate 
the Home Colonisation Commission from the obstacles in its way, occas¬ 
ioned by the subdivisions undertaken by the Poles. They, also, following 
the example of the Home Colonisation Commission, have attempted to 
found peasant settlements. They have an excellent economic and social 
organisation, which supplies the funds necessary for their settlement work. 
Many small subdivision banks, seconded by co-operative savings banks 
to which the Polish labourers engaged in agriculture and manufactures in 
the other provinces of Prussia entrust their savings, have displayed such 
activity that they have succeded in settling even many ancient German 
landed estates. On the other hand, the acquisition of Polish landed estates 
by the Home Colonisation Commission has long been almost impossible 
on account of the revival of the national spirit among the Poles. Farms 
founded by these Polish Banks generally present less favourable economic 
conditions than those founded by the Home Colonisation Commission, 
but the desire to posses a patch of ground is so strong among the Poles, 
that they try to satisfy it at any price. The efforts made by the Home 
Colonisation Commission thus encotmter desperate resistance, which often 
prevents success, especially from the political point of view. To put an 
end to this state of things the law of August loth., 1904 provides that in 
the provinces of East Prussia, West Prussia, Posen, Silesia, and in the districts 
of Frankfort on Oder (Province of Brandenburg) Stettin and Koslin (Prov¬ 
ince of Pomerania), that is in the districts where the Poles are gaining 
ground, the authorization to found new establishments must be granted 
by the district authorities only after the Governor has certified that they 
are not opposed to the objects of the 1886 law. This measure has, however, 
had little success. The Poles evade the obligation of submitting their 
settlements to the approval of the authorities, chiefly by transforming 
labourers' farms already existing into peasant holdings. 

The law of March 20th., 1908 already mentioned is also very import¬ 
ant, because it has conferred on the Home Colonisation Commission the 
right to expropriate. This provision, to which Parliament only consented 
after lively discussion, was justified by the increasing difficulty of acquir¬ 
ing the lahd required for the continuation of the work begun in 1886. How¬ 
ever, expropriation is only authorised for a total area of 70,000 hectares. 
Besides, it was only to be carried out eventually, that is, in the case of 
the absolute impossibility of acquiring in any other way the land necess¬ 
ary for assuring the predominance of the German nationaltty. Owners, 
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whose landed estates the Home Colonisation Commission has passed a resolu¬ 
tion to expropriate, may appeal against this to the Ministers of Agricul¬ 
ture, Finance and Home Affairs, whose decision is final. The law makes 
detailed provision regarding the compensation to be granted, so as to avoid 
any injustice in the matter. It provides notably that the price to be paid 
must be calculated on the value the holding has for its proprietor and 
not on that it would have if sold. The owner may appeal against the de¬ 
cision with regard to the compensation. 

The Home Colonisation Commission has waited several years before 
making use of this right of expropriating. It is preparing now to exercise 
it for the first time in the case of several landed estates of a total area of 
about 1,700 hectares. It has besides selected estates that have just 
changed hands. 


§ 2« Organisation of the Home Colonisation Commission, 


The Home Colonisation Commission is immediately tmder the orders 
of Government, It has its headquarters at Posen. It is managed 
by a Committee consisting of a president and 10 members, two of 
them being the Governors of West Prussia and Posen. By law of March 
20th., 1908, two of the members must be proposed for appointment by 
the Chambers of Agriculture of the two provinces. As, in general, the Gov¬ 
ernment also selects the other members from among the representatives 
of agriculture, it is the agricultural element that prevails in the Committee. 

This organization dates from the decree of September 29th, 1908. By 
that decree greater liberty of action was granted to the Home Colonisation 
Commission, through the increase of the powers of the president, and the 
removal of the five ministerial commissioners, who had formerly formed 
part of the committee as representatives of the departments concerned. 

The magnitude of the task assigned to the Home Colonisation Com¬ 
mission necessitates a large staff. At the beginning of iqii, the President 
had under his orders at the Posen head office, more than 30 superior officers 
and about 500 employees. The organisation of the services has been often 
modified. For a long time the system of division of labour was followed. 
There were three general departments, one for the temporary administration 
of the landed estates, another for the home colonisation properly so 
called and the third for technical work (surveying, buildings and improve¬ 
ments). 

However, experience showed the impracticability of dealing with the 
landed estates to be settled on general principles. The chief defect of this 
organization was that it separated home colonisation in the strict sense 
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of the term from the temporary administration that must prepare the way 
for it. To day the whole work of home colonisation is placed under the 
same management. 

The local administration of the landed estates is entrusted to stewards 
They have not only to manage the farm while the Home Colonisation 
Commission is working it for its own account, but they also take a very 
active part in colonisation properly so called. They exert a considemble 
influence over the formation of new holdings, and transact business with 
the settlers whom they must also assist in installing themselves. It is 
therefore on their capability and zeal that the successful foundation of 
a settlement largely depends. 


§ 3. Purchase of Landed Estates, 


In the 25 years since its formation the Home Colonisation Commission 
has accomplished a work, which is the more interesting to study as its 
action embraces all the forms of colonising work and proceeds in a method¬ 
ical and uninterrupted manner. It selects itself the landed estates that 
appear to it suitable for settlement, buys them, improves them, so as to 
prepare them for cultivation in small lots, divides them, places settlers 
on them, and, by means of the Rentengut system watches over the 
maintenance of the new settlements after their formation. Its proceedings, 
fruit of long experience, have often served as examples for other home 
colonisation work. 

In spite of the large resources at its disposal, the Commission has 
not an easy task. The conditions under which it works and the special 
objects assigned to it by the law of 1886 often create obstacles for it, such 
as ordinary colonisation work encotmters much less often. It is above 
all in the purchase of landed estates for settlement that it encounters 
difficulties. 

According to the work, «Zwanzig Jahre deutscher Kulturarbeit» 
published in 1907 by the Prussian Department of Agriculture, on prin¬ 
ciple it only buys landed estates the soil of which is of a character to guarantee 
the prosperity of the settlers. But its task of reinforcing the German ele¬ 
ment obliges it also to take into account certain considerations foreign 
to the economic side of the question. Thus it sometimes pays very high 
prices to obtain possession of a landed estate the settlement of which seems 
to it advantageous above all from the political point of view. It almost 
completely avoids the formation of small independent settlements, which 
it would be very difficult to make prosper, where there are large landed 
estates or a majority of Poles. The principal rule by winch it is guided in 

10 
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its purchases, is to acquire large landed estates for the formation of large 
villages and the formation of a group of settlements for mutual support. 

From 1886 to the end of 1911, the Home Colonisation Commission 
spent 379 million marks on the puichase of more than 394,000 hectares 
of land. To give an idea of the importance of this figure, let us compare 
it with that of the total area of the districts and provinces and let us above 
all make a comparision between the area of the large landed estates bought by 
the Commisson and that of the “ Gutsbezirke ” (i), which according to l^e 
dictionary of the communes existed previously. The following are the 
figures we obtain : 

r 

Landed Estates bought by the Home Colanisaiion Commission, 1881-1911. 


District or Provliice 

ttBigt IsBnded Estates 
and Peasants* Holdings 

I^rge I^mded Ertates only 

hectares 

% of total 
area about x 886 

hectares 

% of total 
area about x 886 

Danzig. 

20,268 

2-55 

20,133 

6.47 

M^enwerder. 

103,422 

589 

94.727 

II.18 

West Prussia. 

123,690 

485 

114,860 

9.92 

Posen. 

119,265 

6.81 

108,954 

11.06 

Bromberg. .. 

151443 

13.23 

133.997 

21.23 

Prov, of Posen. 

270,708 

9.35 

242,9 51 

1503 

Total . . . 

394.398 

7.24 

357.811 

12.90 


We see from this table that a very large part of the soil of the two pro¬ 
vinces and above all of the district of Bromberg has been bought by the 
Home Colonisation Commission. In 7 of the 42 cantons of the provinces 
of West Prussia and Posen, it even bought more than the fifth of the total 
area and more than one fotirth of that of the large landed estates, that is: 
in the canton of Btiesen 25.75 % and 39.50 %, in the canton of Gnesen 


(i) I,arge landed estate* eadi foming a special admliiisttative district. 
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39.25 % and 56.89 % in the canton of Mogilno 21.49 % 42-19 %. in 

the canton of Wongrowitz 22.41 % and 33.29 %, in the canton of Znin 
27.51 % and 48.03 %, in the canton of Posen-Ost 21.12 % and 30.17 % 
and in the canton of Wreschen 20.33 % and 29.33 %. 

From the general table we give of the purchases of the Home Colonis¬ 
ation Commission it appears that, of the landed estates bought by it, those 
bought from Polish proprietors formed only 28.4 % of the area, and 23.9 % 
of the value. It was only at the start it was easy for it to acquire Polish 
landed estates. Later, the Commission has had to content itself with 
principally buying German landed estates. Among these, there is a small 
number of landed properties transferred by the State. 
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Purchase of Landed Estates hy the Home 


Year 

14 tge landed Satatei 


PoUih 

Gefnan 

PoUih 

Nnmber 

ha. 

Price 

(in maifcs) 

II 

ha* 

Price 

(in marks) 

Number 

ha. 

ifi 86 .... 

14 

10,789 

6,184^00 

2 

960 

489,000 

3 

Ill 

1887 ... . 


» 3 v 056 

7,667,251 

2 

i »770 

1,052,000 

10 

430 

1888. 


9.524 

5,620,505 

— 

— 

— 

12 

602 

00 

M 

8 

4,801 

3,268,250 

— 

—- 

— 

4 

38 

1890. 

9 

6.293 

4 » 327 . 5 «> 

3 

1.474 

768,010 

2 

8 

1891. 

16 

7»234 

5,043.985 

3 

1.293 

745.633 

— 


1892. 

5 

4,600 

2,573.903 

3 

3.822 

2.047,900 

I 

1 

1893. 

6 

4.843 

3,131,600 

7 

3.565 

2,134,000 

I 

16 

1894. 

5 

3.693 

2,005,850 

3 

2,571 

1,585,000 

— 

— 

1895. 

3 

870 

526.500 

8 

6.655 

3,762,640 

I 

41 

1806 .... 

3 

1.804 

1,270,000 

4 

1,716 

1,012,610 

— 

— 

1897. 

8 

2,939 

2,307,000 

4 

i »794 

1,390,830 

2 

29 

1898. 

2 

1.947 

1,720,000 

22 

12,545 

9.297.300 

5 

72 

1899. 

4 

2,193 

i, 994 '.ooo 

24 

15.939 

12,834,000 

6 

258 

1900. 

8 

4.758 

4,018,150 

21 

11.390 


6 

224 

1901. 

7 

4.683 

4.093.877 

20 

12,172 

9,409.500 

2 

16 

1902 ..... 

10 

3.878 

3,212,000 

29 

15*192 

12,843,112 

12 

I,ii8 

1903. 

4 

2,582 

2,662,000 

70 

36,604 

36,385,945 

15 

485 

1904. 

5 

2.795 

3,172,000 

55 

27.738 

27,666,814 

16 

642 

1905. 

7 

1.238 

1,719.500 

69 

29,112 

33.155.581 

29 

1,384 

1906 . 

7 

1,706 

2 . 799 k 300 

66 

23450 

31,998,748 

39 

1,318 

1907. 

4 

1.083 

1.715.000 

22 

7415 

10,785.930 

8 

197 

1908 . 

4 

1.295 

1,817430 

14 

11,186 

12,198,140 

14 

457 

1909 . 

5 

2.504 

2,732,910 

24 

15.825 

19.946.881 

23 

953 

1910 . 

3 

842 

1,051,000 

17 

12,318 

12, 557-734 

13 

524 

I9IX . 

2 

357 

1,308,000 

15 

7454 

9.813.752 

6 

445 

1886-1911 . . . 

193 

102,707 

77.942.13* 

507 

263,960 

262.921,928 

229 

9409 
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ColontsaHon Commission, 1886-1911. 


Fennitif Holdtogt 

Total 

Avcfage Price 


Qennaii 

Price 

(in marks) 

H 

ha. 

Price 

(in marks) 

ha. 

Price 

(In marks) 

Per 

hectare 

as anitt^ of 
the net teventie 
hi the cadastre 

88.845 

— 

— 


11,860 

6,762,245 

570 

69.7 

298,080 

I 

145 

54.000 

15401 

9.071.33I 

589 

74.8 

429,200 


— 

— 

10.126 

6,049,705 

597 

74.2 

25,060 

— 

— 

— 

4,839 

3.293.310 

681 

73.7 

9»iio 

— 

— 

— 

7.775 

5,104,620 

657 

71.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8.527 

5.789.617 

679 

73-3 

450 

— 

— 

— 

8423 

4,622,253 

549 

75*4 

5.765 

— 

— 

— 

8,424 

3.271.365 

626 

66.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.264 

3,590350 

573 

59-0 

31.000 

— 

— 

— 

7.566 

4.320,140 

571 

637 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.520 

2,282,6x0 

648 

70.5 

30,600 

5 

77 

75.500 

4^39 

3.803,930 

786 

72.9 

198,700 

4 

266 

262,100 

14.829 

11,478,100 

774 

77-4 

37i»200 

1 

118 

60,000 

18,508 

15.259,200 

824 

79-3 

268,800 

4 

204 

158,164 

16.575 

13486432 

8x4 

80.5 

21,800 

6 

147 

202,950 

17.019 

13,728,127 

807 

783 

1,034,200 

30 

1,818 

2,205,219 

22,007 

19,094,531 

868 

994 

543.400 

24 

2,380 

2.753.219 

42,052 

42.344.114 

1,007 

99.3 

798.031 

45 

..894 j 

2,306,612 

33,109 

33.943.458 

1,025 

112.5 

1,918,1x4 

53 

2,927 

4,236.729 

34.661 

41,030,424 

1,184 

124.6 

2,238,022 

60 

3.296 

5.177.881 

^ 29,670 

42,214,151 

1423 

142.1 

312,974 

16 

696 

1,346,870 

9.360 

14.160,774 

1,508 

134-6 

782,024 

18 

1.155 

2,846,861 

14.093 

16344.476 

i,i8i 

115.1 

1.599.740 

27 

1,803 

2,548,086 

21,085 

26,827,616 

1,272 

130.8 

1,002,230 

20 

1,214 

1,984,685 

14.898 

16,595.669 

1.114 

150.6 

769.500 

9 

282 

581,315 

8,938 

12472.567 

1.395 

139-7 

.2.777.365 

323 

18,322 

25,600,191 

394,398 

379,241,615 

962 

101.6 
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It appears also from this table that the prices paid by the Home Col¬ 
onisation Commission have enormously increased both in relation to the 
area and to the ordinary net revenue established by the cadastre. It was 
in 1907 that the landed estates purchased attained their highest price. At 
that date the prices paid were 1,471 marks per hectare of the large landed 
estates and 1,860 marks per hectare of peasant hodings. Between 1908 
and 1910 the prices fell, but in 1911 they were again very high, the average 
was 1,354 niarks for the large landed estates and 1,860 mks for the peasant 
holdings. These prices are mote than double those paid in the first ten years. 
When we compare the prices with the ordinary net revenue established 
by the cadastre (last column of the general table), we arrive at similar con¬ 
clusions. Of course these figures have only a relative value. We should 
know above all what is the proportion between the prices paid and the 
real value of the landed estates calculated on their yield. Even the figures 
showing how much has been paid per mark of n^t revenue in the cadastre 
are insufficient for this purpose, for account has not been taken of the 
considerable changes that have taken place in the conditions of revenue 
since the establishment of the cadastre. 

It is therefore difficult to form an accurate idea of the proportion of 
the true value of landed estates to the prices the Home Colonisation Com¬ 
mission has been paying for some years. Up to a certain point they cert¬ 
ainly express the general rise in the price of land in Germany since the dimin¬ 
ution of the agrarion crisis. Besides, instead of buying, as at first, landed 
estates that had been neglected or exhausted, the Commission now, as 
far as possible, buys such as are in a good state of cultivation. Yet, it 
is confessed even by the competent authorities that the commission is some¬ 
times obliged to pay too high prices. To explain this we must recal the 
special conditions under which it works. In the book, “ Zwanzig Jahre 
deutscher Kulturarbeit", we have already mentioned, the Prussian Agri¬ 
cultural Department itself says, in speaking of the increased prices: "The 
Home Colonisation Commission has necessarily let itself be influenced in 
its purchases by this fluctuation of prices and has even favoured it and ac¬ 
celerated it in recent years. When the number of its settlers rose to 1,200 
in 1902 and then to 1,500, it was forced to increase its purchases, without 
regard to prices, in order to obtain the land required and not to run the 
risk of losing this crowd of settlers, due to the propaganda of many years." 

Prices rise, besides, on account of speculation. As the Home Colon¬ 
isation Commission operates specially in certain districts and in accordance 
with a definite plan, the speculators easily guess what landed estates it 
contemplates purchasing and acquire them to resell to it at a higher price. 
The rivalry between the Home Colonisation Commission and the Polish 
subdivision banks facilitates these manoeuvres. 
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§ 4. Temporary Adminiatration of the Holdings• 

To transform into a peasant village a large landed estate up to then 
worked by a central management necessitates a very great deal of labour. 
In order to assure the prosperity of the new settlements, it is necessary 
to improve the soil and adapt the method of cultivation to the requirements 
of small farms, establish a plan of subdivision with a view to the distribu¬ 
tion of the land, erect new buildings and regulate the political institutions. 

Most of this work is performed most satisfactorily while the hold¬ 
ings are not yet divided. This is why the Home Colonisation Commiss¬ 
ion first works them for some time as undi\dded farms. At first, this period 
of temporary management was very long, on accoimt of the bad condition 
of the landed estates purchased. Now the period of transition is shortened 
owing to the fact that the Home Colonisation Commissicn makes a point 
of the landed estates it purchases already answering the principal require¬ 
ments of future settlers. 

The Home Colonisation Commission divides the landed estates it 
settles into 4 categories, according to the degree to which the settlement 
is prepared or carried out. This classification serves piincipally to facil¬ 
itate the control of the profits and losses due to the working of the landed 
estates between their purchase and their complete and final transfer to 
the settlers. 

The first class is composed of landed estates the Home Colonisation 
Commission has had in its possession for less than two years. This period 
is characterised by large improvement works executed in order to offer 
the settlers favourable conditions from the start. However high the de¬ 
gree of cultivation of a landed estate, it could not be transferred to the 
settlers, such as it is. To prepare it to be worked by the peasant farmers, 
the Home Colonisation Commission adopts measures of every kind, often 
involving very serious expense. Large sums are, for example, spent on 
the purchase of seeds and manure, the use of which is necessary to amel¬ 
iorate and transform the mode of cultivation. On many landed estates, 
the Commission during these two years carries out large special works of 
drainage, irrigation and improvement of marshy and meadow land. These 
works are often of vital importance for the settlement, and, on accoimt 
of the area affected, it is best to midertake them while the landed estates 
are still undivided. For example, in many districts where the land is flat, 
drainage is absolutely indispensable to guarantee the peasants against 
bad harvests in wet seasons and would be more costly and render cul¬ 
tivation very difficult, if carried ont when the land is already in the 
hands of the settlers. It is above all works of this character that oc¬ 
casion heavy expenditure. 
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The following figures show their importance. Between 1886 and the 
end of 1911, the Home Colonisation Commission undertook and completed 
drainage works on 329 landed estates. Almost the third of their area was 
drained, or 53,760 hectares in a total of 166,302 hectares, at a total cost 
of 9,368,522 marks, that is an average expense of 174 mks. per hectare. To 
transform 4,642 hectares of marsh into meadow land and improve 
375 hectares of meadow on 77 landed estates, the Home Colonisa¬ 
tion Commission spent 2,411,200 marks. The expense of cultivation of 
the marshes varies, according to circumstances, from 100 to 800 marks per 
hectare. On an average it was 503 marks. The improvement of meadow land 
cost, on an average, 200 marks per hectare. A part of the work was done by 
means of convict labour. Large sums were also spent on the improvement 
of the roads. In the 25 years in question the Home Colonisation Commission 
paved or macadamised 332 kilometres of road on 289 landed estates, at a 
cost of 5,310,992 marks, an average expenditure of j[6 marks per metre. The 
material {stone, sand, gravel) is generally to be found on the landed estates 
themselves. Besides most of the rural roads of which the new settlements 
have need, are made, with assistance from the State, by the settlers them¬ 
selves, as required. 

Generally, the special works we have just mentioned do not take more 
than two years. However, a certain number of landed estates remain long¬ 
er in the condition of large single farms. They form the second class of 
the landed estates managed by the Home Colonisation Commission. 

At the moment the settlement properly so called, of which we shall 
give a detailed description further on, commences, the holdings pass into 
the third q}ass. At this stage they have again to support large extraordinary 
expenditure. The managers, while they continue regularly to farm the 
land not yet handed over to the settlers, must lend these the greatest 
assistance for the organization of their farms, providing them with seeds 
and supplies of all kinds free of charge, and placing at their disposal all 
the resources of the central management for their installation and above 
all for the building of houses. The average cost of these services and these 
supplies is calculated at a thousand marks per settler. 

In proportion as the holdings are handed over to the settlers, the direct 
farming for the account of the Home Colonisation Commission becomes 
more limited. Gradually the cattle, the supplies and the plant are reduced. 
In the year 1910-1911 their value decreased, in the case of 64 landed estates, 
in course of settlement, from 3,347,792 mks to 2,447,001 marks. 

When the work of home colonisation is terminated, there hardly remains 
anything of the former general management, except the cashiers' oflSce, 
which has to administer the holdings the Home Colonisation Commission has 
kept back for special reasons and which it farms. This is the fourth stage of 
temporary administration. According to the inventory of June 30th., 
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igii, the value of the cattle, the supplies and plant of the 189 landed estates 
of this last class, amounted only to 155,472 marks. 

In the year 1910-11, the total number of landed estates administered 
by the Home Colonisation Commission was 296. Their total area was 
167,308 hectares, including the holdings already in the hands of the settlers. 
For 477 other landed estates of a total area of 196,044 hectares, the accounts 
were already definitely settled, so that they were no longer, in any sense, 
under the management of the Commission. 

It will not be without interest to cast a rapid glance at the financial 
results obtained on the landed estates managed by the Home Colonisation 
Commission. For the purpose we shall give the following table relating 
to the last working year (July ist., 1910 to June 30th., 1911). 


Financial Results of Temporary Management, 1910-1911. 


dasB of Holdings. 

Number of Holdings. 

Area cultivated (hectares) .... 

I 

25 

7 . 24 fi 

II 

13 

5.247 

III 

69 

41.345 

IV 

189 

108,388 

Excess of Expenditure over Re¬ 
ceipts .marks. 

{a) 

or Excess of Receipts over Ex¬ 
penditure.marks. 

250,355 

195.525 

307.195 

124.488 

,. Decrease in Stock of Cattle, Sup- 
' ' plies and Plant. . . marks. 

127,246 

1,194 

900.728 

217.3.8 

Profit.marks. 

w 

or .. 

377.601 

194.331 

593,.S33 

92.830 


It is not necessary to say that the financial results of the management 
of the landed estates as exercised by the Home Colonisation Commission 
cannot be judged by the same criteria as those of an ordinary farm. The 
costs of extraordinary works executed with a view to colonisation and the 
assistance given to settlers generally exceed the profits from the sale of the 
agricultural produce (grain, potatoes, beetroot, alcohol, etc.) 

By these works also is explained the fact of the great differences between 
the results obtained on the various holdings. With the help of the aver¬ 
ages for the four categories, we may however, recognise certain general 
features. 
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As appears from our table, it is the holdings included in the first cat¬ 
egory whi<ii, altogether, show the greatest loss. In 1910-11 their expend¬ 
iture exceeded their receipts by 34.55 marks per hectare. The holdings 
included in the second category, on the contrary, show a profit of 37.26 marks 
per hectare, those in the third, one of 7.43 and those in the fourth, one of 1.15 
marks per hectare. For the whole period between 1886 and the end of 
June, 1911, the temporary management has cost the Colonisation Commission, 
11,920,935 marks in cash, in excess of its receipts. For some years the general 
accounts for temporary management have been closed with a credit balance, 
which in 1910-11, amounted to 376,852 marks. This result is chiefly due 
to the reduction of the area farmed, which entailed in the same year a 
decrease of 1,246,486 marks on the real value of the cattle, supplies, and 
and plant of the total holdings. On June 30th., 1911, this decrease was only 
4,180,000 marks. 

To form a sufficiently accurate idea of the real results of the temporary 
management, we must also take account of the seeds, supplies and other as¬ 
sistance in kind furnished free of cost to the settlers by the Home Colonisa¬ 
tion Commission. The amount in 1910-11 was 3,915,000 marks, 3,113,000 
marks for seeds and supplies and 502,000 marks for carting. Between 1886 
and 1911, the total amount for these benefits was 42,080,000 marks. 


§ 5. Home Coloniaation, properly ao called. 

In order to establish a new settlement under the best conditions and 
distribute the holdings in the justest and most advantageous manner, a scheme 
of home colonisation is prepared. This scheme is of great importance for 
the prosperity of future settlers, and requires to be carried out with the more 
attention as mistakes once made are difficult to correct. The principal 
care must be to conform strictly to the natural conditions, which vary 
from place to place, so that it is impossible to draft the scheme according 
to general rules. 


(a) Plan of the New Village, 

The first point to be settled is the position of the new village. The de¬ 
cision depends on a large number of circumstances, notably the character of 
the fields, the position of the water and of the roads. After long experience, 
the commission has selected as the most practical form for the new settlement 
a form intermediate between that of the independent farms which characterize 
a large pait of North Western Germany, notably Westphalia, and the class 
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of village found, for example, in the Centre of Germany, In general, farms 
are no longer established with too close a connection between them, nor com¬ 
pletely isolated in the midst of their fields. At first, it was attempted to 
adopt the latter of these two systems, which, it is true, offers very great 
advantages. 

It best permits the cultivation of the fields, with the greatest economy 
of time and labour; it further encourages cattle and poultry improvement; 
it diminishes the danger of fire. These are just the advantages that have 
caused it to prevail in North America. But the systeni has also some draw¬ 
backs. First of all it prevents each settler being given land of vai jdng qual¬ 
ity, which is as desirable for a just d-stribution of the land as for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the various kinds of prodircc. The system is, besides, injurious to the 
development of the collective spirit, which, in new settlements is of such 
great importance, both for economic suewss (above all, in the form of co-opera¬ 
tion) and for the preservation of national feeling. It has been attempted, as 
far as possible, to unite the advantages of both systems by the establishment 
of the new farms at a certain distance from each other along a principal 
road or several roads starting from a common centre. Generally, there has 
been founded on the site of the buildings of the former landed estate, and 
making use of them, a nucleus emsisting of the town hall, school, church, 
inn, blacksmiths’ and ether v.lla.ge artisans’ shops a;.d some metairies. Thus, 
a tnie centre is formed for the public life of the settlement. 


(b) The Distribution of the Holdings. 

The plan of subdivision, drafted by the Heme Colonisation Cem- 
mission, before entering into negotiations with the settlers for the sale of 
the holdings, sketches provisionally the limits of each holding to be formed. 
The principal point to be solved by this means is that of fixing the area 
of the various holdings and forming them with a good assortment of vari¬ 
ous qualities of scil, always avoiding the scattering of the fields. It is also 
important, as far as possible, to assign to each holding a part of the meadow- 
land. The plan is not, however, final; it may be modified at the desire of the 
settlers. 

'fhe following table gives important indications of the progress of home 
colonisation, in periods of five years. It appears, first of all, that since 1901 
the nnmber of holdings formed has largely increased and that, all the same, 
the relation between supply and demand has constantly improved. 
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Nimibat of Holdings Proposed and Landed Estates Sold or Rented 
from 1886 to X911. 
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Number of Holdings Proposed and Landed Estates Sold or Rented, 




HoUingi Ptopoted 

Sitetce Sold 9 f RottUd 



Total 

Number 

% 

Total 

Number 

% 

% 

of llguro 

in oolumn i 



X 

a 

3 

4 

5 




Up to the End of rgrr 


0-2 

ha . . . 

2,168 

10.7 

1.966 

ro.o 

90.7 

2-5 

» ... 

I.I5I 

5-7 

1*130 

3.8 

98.2 

5-10 

» ... 

2.673 

13.2 

2.644 

135 

98.9 

10-15 

» ... 

6,091 

30.2 

5.966 

30.5 

97*9 

15-20 

» ... 

5,066 

251 

4*919 

25.1 

97.0 

20-25 

» ... 

1,676 

8.3 

1,607 

8.2 

95-9 

25-50 

» ... 

1,170 

5-8 

1.138 

5-8 

97-2 

50-100 

» ... 

145 

0.7 

140 

0.7 

96.6 

over 100 ha. . . 

70 

0.3 

66 

0.4 

943 1 

i 



20,210 

100.0 

19.570 

ZOO.O 

bo 

i 


It appears also from the above that the small and medium sized holdings 
of from 5 to 20 or 25 hectares form by far the majority. Those from 10 
to 20 hectares, called VollbauernsteUe, may above all be considered as the 
ordinary type of holding in the settlements of the Home Colonisation Com¬ 
mission. In fact, they best answer the two objects of the Commission, eco¬ 
nomic and national settlements. A holding of from 10 to 15 or from 15 to 30 
hectares in area,according to the character of the soil,the climate and the mark¬ 
ets, may be cultivated by the settler and his family without recourse to outside 
assistance or the settler having himself to seek supplementary work. It 
therefore permits of the establishment of the lai^st number of independ¬ 
ent settlers and prevents the employment of foreign servants. We see 
from this table that the number of holding? of between 10 and 15 hectares 
increases faster than that of those of from 15 to 20 hectares. This size of 
farm is preferred by many settlers because it requires less capital. The 
technical progress of agriculture and the rise in price of agricultural produce 
have also largely contributed to bring it into favour. In places where the 
economic conditions permit of the introduction of more intensive cultiva- 
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tion, as in the environs of towns, and where the soil lends itself to it, even 
holdings of from 5 to 10 hectares, which are called HalhbauernsteUen, are 
often capable of supporting an agricultural family. They are always formed 
of the best fields, so that the harvests may not be exposed to great varia¬ 
tion. 

Few holdings have an area of over 25 hectares. Some are formed, in 
order to have in the village, a certain number of peasants in better circum¬ 
stances and better instructed than the others to serve as examples for them 
and to occupy themselves in behalf of the interests of the community. They 
also allow of a better utilisation of the older buildings. Yet, as they can not 
be worked by the family of the proprietor alone, they generally entail the 
employment of outside laboureis. This is why, since 1900, a greater reserve 
has been necessary in their foundation. The following are the figures we 
have on the relation between their area and that of the total number of new 
holdings formed: in the period 1886-1910 it was 33.57 % holdings of from 
20 to 50 hectares, called Grosshauernstellen, and 6.49 % for those above 50 
hectares called Restgiiter ; in the period 1901-1906 it was only 18.48 % for 
the first and 1.58 % for the second. On the other hand, between ther first 
and second period the proportion of Vollbauemstellen of from 10 to 20 hect¬ 
ares rose from 43.23 % to 66.83 %• For some years the foundation of 
Restgiiter has been more frequent. Tliis is justified, us also is the increase 
of State lands, realised by means of the special fund already mentioned, by 
political considerations : they are required for the maintenance of German 
influence in the local and provincial administration. The old provisions, 
still in force, upon this administration, bestow certain important privi¬ 
leges on the large landed estates which would profit the Poles if the large 
German estates disappeared. 

The holdings of an area of less than 5 hectares, fotmded in increasing 
proportion above all in recent years, are the farms of labourers or artisans. 
Some artisans, in particular the carrier and the blacksmith, being indispens¬ 
able in any village, the Home Colonisation Commission tries to make pro¬ 
vision for them by offering the artisans read}’’ to establish themselves in its 
settlements, farms of from 2 to 5 hectares. 


(c) Formation of Holdings for Labourers, 

In regard to labourers' settlements, the Home Colonisation Commission 
has as yet had but little success. In many settlements the economic con¬ 
ditions oppose their formation. Above all it is necessary for the labourers 
to have work during the whole year. But they are becoming less and less 
necessary for the farms in the winter, through the increasing employment 
of agricultural machinery. It is above all in the districts where there are 
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hardly any but peasant farmers that their livelihood is inseaire. On the 
other hand, there are large isolated landed estates that cannot even obtain 
labourers for the year, because most of the latter do not wish to be de¬ 
pendent on a single employer. The most favourable conditions for their 
establishment are to be found in places where there are large forests or in¬ 
dustries to provide them with work in winter. The environs of towns 
are naturally marked ont for them, but generally the labourers established 
there only work for the factories. 

Another reason for the little progress made by labourers* settlements, 
is the great expense of building the houses which obliges the Home Co¬ 
lonisation Commission to ask from the labourers a contribution in cash, 
however small. But when labourers have a small capital, it is their ambition 
to acquire a homestead and they will not be satisfied with a holding of two 
hectares or less. For some years, the Home Colonisation Commission attempt¬ 
ed to overcome this obstacle by building labourers* houses to which it added 
a small field of about half a hectare or a garden, and let to labourers without 
capital. But these Arbeitermietstellen did not answer its expectations. 

Without considering that the rent paid by the labourers did not bring 
in the usual interest on capital invested, too heavy expenses had to be borne 
for the upkeep of the buildings. Since 1909, when they were 522 in number, 
they are being gradually transformed into Rentengfiter, so that at the end 
of 1911 there were no more than 218. Now new labourers* holdings are 
only formed as Rentengfiter. 

In recent years a considerable increase may nevertheless be observed 
in the number of labourers established by the Home Colonisation Commission. 
The number of holdings of 2 hectares and under rose from 985 at the end of 
1909 to 1,966 at the end of 1911. We may suppose that this figure corre¬ 
sponds nearly to the number of holdings intended for the establishment of 
labourers. A holding of from a half hectare to two hectares in area is, in fact, 
considered as best suited to the needs of an agricultural labourers* family. It 
permits of the cultivation of the wheat, potatoes and vegetables for the 
household and of the rearing of a few pigs: for milk, goats are kept and some¬ 
times even a cow. It has, besides, the great advantage that it may be cul¬ 
tivated by the wife and children and does not prevent the labourer from 
working elsewhere. A larger holding, on the contrary, might easily induce 
him to neglect his paid labour. It is to artisans holdings of more than 
2 hectares should be given, provided their trade leaves them the ^time to 
occupy themselves also with the cultivation of their field. 

In the session of the Home Colonisation Commission, held on January 
29th., 1912, a report was presented on the first 900 Arbeitenentenstellen 
formed by the Commission. We think it well to give in this connection 
the following indications, in illustration of this difficult and important 
branch of Home Colonisation. The 900 holdings, only 198 of which were 
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founded before 1907, whilst the rest were established between 1907 and 
1909, ate distributed among 208 peasant settlements. The land of these 
holdings amounted to a total of 1,086 hectares. This gives an average 
of 1.17 ha. per holding. 218 holdings have been enlarged later, principally 
by means of leases. For this reason there are among the 900 holdings 
21 of from 2 % to 3 hectares, and 50 of more than 3 hectares, whilst at first 
there were only holdings of less than 2 % ha. 51.5 % of the proprietors arc 
engaged in agriculture, 34.6 % in manufactures : the rest are principally 
artisans and small clerks. The houses have for the most part been built 
by the Home Colonisation Commission. It has spent on an average 4,235 
marks per house. These expenses besides tend to increase. The labourers 
generally pay from 10 to 20 % of the price in money ; the rest is met by a 
mortgage extinguishable in annuities. The price of the land, whidi, on an 
average, is 1,354 marks per hectare, is paid by means of an annual rent of 
3 %. It would lead us too far afield to speak of’the economic conditions of 
these settlers, l^t us only give the following figures on the cattle and the 
poultry: on the 900 holdings there were 66 horses, 682 cows, oxen and 
calves, 727 goats, 2,909 pigs, 9,915 fowls, 759 geese and 1,438 ducks. 

Since 1910 the Home Colonisation Commission has again indirectly 
contributed to the establishment of agricultural labourers, granting prem¬ 
iums to v^^mall local societies the object of which is to found labourers' holdings 
for purposes of public utility. The Ministerial Decree of September loth,^ 1910, 
fixes the amount of the premiums at a thousand marks per holding. 
This is meant to meet the expenses of general institutions, in particular, 
of schools. At the end of 1911, the amount spent for this purpose by the 
Home Colonisation Commission was 186,000 marks. 

Almost the whole of this sum, that is 180,000 marks, was given to 15 
societies of the Province of Posen. Subventions of this character may also 
be granted to the local administrative bodies (communes, cantons) and 
even to private individuals, if they act in the general interest. 

(d) The Instalments, 

As we have explained, the holdings, are generally granted to the set¬ 
tlers to be paid for in annual instalments. They may also be given on lease, 
but this form is not very usual. It is only an expedient for keeping settlers . 
who have little available money. Although holdings paying annuities 
do not necessitate any payment in cash for the land, they nevertheless re¬ 
quire fairly large amounts of capital for purchase of livestock and imple¬ 
ments and above all for the building of the houses, which generally is in¬ 
cumbent on the settler. As to the holdings leased it is the Home Colonisa¬ 
tion Commission that builds them at its own expense, so that the capital of 
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the settlers may be entirely applied to the suitable installation of their 
farms. In face of this advantage, the lease has, however, several draw¬ 
backs ; it does not encourage cultivation, because the settlers have but lit¬ 
tle interest in making improvements ; it imposes a large expenditure on the 
Home Colonisation Commission and requires of it a difiScult and costly su¬ 
pervision. Therefore it is not any longer founding as many holdings on lease 
as between 1902 and 1906, at which date they formed 35 % of the new 
holdings. 

It is now tr5dng to convert them into properties purchasable in instal¬ 
ments, as has been done in the case of its similar holdings for labourers. In 
1911, for example, for 348 old holdings on lease transformed, only 167 new 
ones were formed. At the end of 1911, the total number was 2,599, 
is to say, 13.3 % of the 19,570 holdings formed in all since 1886. 

The instalment is fixed at 3 % of the value of the land, that is, at an 
amount i % below the ordinary rate of interest. However, the Rentengilter 
pay instalments of 3 ^ %. 

According to the contract the Home Colonisation Commission makes 
with the settlers, this annuity may be redeemed by pajmient of a lump 
sum with the exception of a tenth which can only be redeemed with the 
consent of the Commission. This latter provision has been made, because 
the Home Colonisation Commission may only reserve to itself a right of 
supervision over the holdings when they have to pay it annuities. Up to 
the present no settler has availed himself of his right to redeem, on account 
of the low rate of the instalments. 

The State can only enforce redemption after 50 years, but in that case, 
it must renounce its right to part of the capital, as the amount claimed by 
it may not exceed 25 times the amount of the instalment, that is to say, 
75 % oi the value on which the annuity is calculated. 

This value is determined by'means of a precise estimation of the pro¬ 
ductivity of the soil, and checked by comparison with the results given by 
similar settlements already existing. Up to 1905, the Colonisation Commiss¬ 
ion fixed the price of the land by the cost price (purchase price plus the 
debit balance in the accounts of the temporary management), distributed 
among the various holdings of the settlement in accordance with the quali¬ 
ty of the soil. The value thus obtained (called Anrechnungswert) did not, 
however, always correspond to the true value of the yield, because the cost 
price was often modified by special circumstances. To correct this error, the 
Home Colonisation Commission, in many cases, reduced the amount of the 
instalments to be paid by %, Vv ^ or even i^%. The new system by 
which the annuity is indiscriminately fixed at 3 % of the real value is more 
accurate and more just, both as regards the amount of the annuity itself 
and that to be paid for eventual redemption. The surplus of the purchase 
price over this estimated amoimt is borne by the Home Colonisation Com- 
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mission, which also profits by eventual surpluses on the other side. The 
landed estates settled in 1911 produced a surplus of 184,379 marks, or 
0.72 % of the cost price. For the period 1886-1911, on the contrary, 
there was a general deficit of about 9 million marks or 2.34 % of the cost 
price, caused above all by the difficulty there has been in utilising the 
former buildings advantageously 

The price the colonists pay for the land has a tendency to rise in con¬ 
sequence of the improvement in the cultivation and the general conditions 
of agriculture. Between 1887 and 1906, it was on an average, 23.20 mks 
per hectare. In 1906 the average price was 30.43 mks. 


(e) Organisation of the Public Institutions, 

It is to be observed that the Colonisation Commission does not include 
in its cost price, either the subventions already mentioned given to the set¬ 
tlers for their establishment, nor above all the costs of the regulation of pub¬ 
lic business (communal, parochial, scholastic). These costs are also very 
considerable. This is due to the great anxiety of the Home Colonisation 
Commission to give the new villages all the institutions required to make 
well constituted social organisms of them. Every year, the Commission 
spends a large amount on the building of public edifices. Between 1886 
and 1911 it built or enlarged at its own expense 84 churches and chapels 
at a cost of 2,561,650 marks, 58 parsonages at a cost of 1,265,800 mks, 
449 schools for 8,434,400 mks and 548 communal buildings (town halls, 
benevolent institutions, fire engine stations, etc.) for 2,135,200 marks. 
This makes a total expenditure of 14,397,050 marks. In 1911 this ex¬ 
penditure increased to 807,100 mks. 

In addition to this, the Home Colonisation Commission tries to ensure 
the existence of the communes, churches and schools, by means of grants in 
land, and sometimes also in money. The landed estates with which it supplies 
the communes are very considerable. On an average they form about 5 % 
of the area of the land assigned to the settlers for their personal farming. 
This is how the 366,166 hectares the Home Colonisation Commission had 
at its disposal up to the end of 1911 had been distributed : the settlers per¬ 
sonally received 283,315 hectares ; 45,417 hectares were transferred to the 
Treasury and to persons other than settlers; 7,983 hectares had been re¬ 
served to meet the applications for enlargement of their holdings the set¬ 
tlers might make in future orfor special reasons; 29,451 hectares, finally, had 
been utilised for public requirements (ditches, roads, etc.) and above all for 
grants to the communes. Thus, communal landed estates, condemned by the 
land reform of the 19th. century, are again introduced into these settlements 
founded on the initiative of the State. The favourable influence they have on 
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the prosperity of the new comniunc-s justifies the step. Above all, they help 
to defray the public expenses. Some villages derive a large enough income 
from them to dispense with commttnal taxation. 

(f) The Settlers, 

The number of applications addressed to the Home Colonisation Commiss¬ 
ion by persons desirous of purchasing holdings is continually increasing. 
It was 8,276 in 1911, far exceeding the number of settlers finally accepted 
(1,281). A rigorous selection is made so as to eliminate persons whose condi¬ 
tions or character give no sufficient guarantee The Home Colonisation Com¬ 
mission tries above all to attract settlers from the West and South of Germany, 
because in those regions agriculture is most advanced. At the same time, 
it thusincreasesmosteffectuallytheGermanpopulationof the two provinces. 
Among applicants from those provinces themselves, it generally only 
accepts thosse who have not means for buying an independent holding and 
who would abandon the country if they were not assisted in establishing them¬ 
selves there ; on the other hand, it avoids establishing the sons of peasants 
who are well off, in order not to attract purchasers away from the peasant 
holdings voluntarily offered for sale. 

We have still to mention the settlers coming from abroad. These are 
emigrants or rather descendants of emigrants, who desire to return to the land 
of their origin. For the most part, they come from Russia. Many of them 
are not very well educated. However, they are favourably welcomed on 
account of the fidelity with which they have preserved their national 
character during their long sojourn among foreigners. 

The 19,750 settlers established up to 1911 were divided as follows, ac- 


cording to their place of origin : 



West Prussia ,. 

2,136 

Saxony. 

1,418 

Posen. 

7,706 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

28 


4,842 

Hanover. 

765 


Westphalia. 

1.775 

East Prussia. 

Brandenburg. 

142 

985 

Hesse-Nassau. 

Rhenish Provinces .... 

319 

197 

Pomerania. 

Silesia. 

1,221 

607 

Western provinces of Prussia 

4.502 

Eastern provinces of Prussia 

7.797 

Other German States . . . 

2,211 


Foreign Parts 4,990 

It is principally in the last ten years that the number of settlers from 
West and South Germany and from foreign countries has exceeded that 
of the settlers from the Eastern Provinces of Prussia. 
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Thus, at the end of 1901, out of a total ntimber of 4,679 settlers, 57.2 % 
came from the 6 provinces of Eastern Prussia; only 39.9 %. come from West 
a nd South Germany and 2.9% from foreign countries. At present, the propor- 
tion is 38.6 % from the Eastern provinces, 34.3 % from the rest of Germany 
and 27.1 % from foreign countries. It is to be observed that Pomerania, in 
spite of the rather active home colonisation accomplished there, provides the 
Home Colonisation Commission with a fairly large number of settlers. 
This is in consequence of the difficulties young farmers have in establishing 
themselves there on account of the large landed estates. 


(g) The Buildings. 

There is no need to say that the foundation of a new settlement renders 
necessary the erection of a large member of dwelling houses and farm build¬ 
ings. This a question of the utmost importance for the success and well being 
of the settlers. And the Home Colonisation Commission has always given the 
greatest attention to this work. We shall only speak here of buildings for 
private use, the number and cost of the public buildings erected by the Home 
Colonisation Commission liaving been already mentioned in the preceding 
pages. 

In general, the settlers may build their houses according to their own ideas 
and for their own account. Except public buildings the Home Colonisa¬ 
tion Commission hardly builds any houses other than those required for the 
farms leased and the labourers' and artisans' holdings. In 1911, for example, 
it built for its own account 6 inns, 51 farm houses, 31 artisans* houses, 
178 labourers' houses containing 190 apartments, 4 private dwelling houses, 
120 stables and bams and 72 outhouses for a total of 3,493,500 marks. 
The following are the expenses for the various kinds of landed property; the 
buildings necessary for labourers' holdings of 1.25 hectares cost from 4,200 
to 4,800 marks ; those for a peasant holding of from 10 to 15 hectares, 
a bout 9,500 marks and those for one of from 15 to 20 hectares about, 11 ,ooomarks. 
Experience has shown that the houses built by the Home Colonisation Com¬ 
mission are often dearer than those built by the settlers themselves ; 
this is because the settlers generally do part of the work [themselves. Besides, 
it is difficult for the Home Colonisation Commission to conform itself in 
advance to the tastes of the settlers, who have very different desires 
according to their place of origin. 

The Home Colonisation Commission does not however renotmce all 
influence on the settlers in reference to the building of their farm houses. 
With the help of its long experience, it guides them and endeavours to hinder 
them fron incurring useless expense. It even supplies them with plant free 
of charge. It has also endeavoured to introduce a uniform style adapted 
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to the requirements and the conditions of the settlers, who, at first, simply 
copied the style of the district they came from. 

The Home Colonisation Commission thus exerts a sort of supervision 
over the buildings, which is the more profitable as many settlers are disposed 
to instal themselves in a manner beyond their means. But it does not limit 
itself to this. It also offers them large material facilities to help them to 
overcome their initial difficulties and to habituate themselves to their new 
conditions. Thus, as we have already seen in speaking of the temporary 
management, it carries the building material free of charge. It even sup¬ 
plies a large part, as the stones, sand, gravel, and bricks made in its own 
kilns, at cost price. Besides, it exempts from payment of instalments for three 
years the settlers who take a holding without buildings on it. If, on the ar¬ 
rival of the settlers, the houses required exist already entire or in part, it 
grants them to them for one or two years rent free. 

The Home Colonisation Commission, on principle, requires that the set¬ 
tlers have the capital to pay for the buildings and to buy the livestock and im¬ 
plements. However, it usually grants them loans to make up the difference 
between the amount of the capital they bring and the expenditure recog¬ 
nised as necessary. The loans may attain an amount equal to half what the 
settlers have at their disposal. The rate of interest is 3 ^ %. The loans 
are paid off in 20 34 years by means of sinking fund p'^5rments of 3 ^ %. 


(h) Works of Thrift, 

The Home ColonisationCommission does not cease its sollidtude for the 
settlers at once the settlements are fotmded. We may say, on the contrary, 
that it always continues to interest itself in their fate. Without habituat¬ 
ing the settlers to consider themselves pensioners of the State, it protects 
them, during the first years, against calamities that might imperil their pos¬ 
ition. ‘ It encourages them, besides, in all sorts of ways. It provides the 
settlers with breeding stock for the advancement of livestock improvement. 
It has also greatly encouraged the cultivation of fruit trees. In 1910, the 
number of trees planted in the settlers' gardens at its suggestion was 418,868. 
Since then, the Posen and West Prussia Chambers of Agriculture, in virtue 
of a contract entered into with them by the Home Colonisation Commission, 
undertake to plant and superintend the fruit trees in the settlers' gardens 
and along the roads. In virtue of this contract in 1910 and 1911 there were 
planted in private gardens, 52,603 fruit frees, and 2,528 walnut trees; in 
model gardens 6,354 trees, and along the roads 25,429 fruit trees and 
8,783 other trees. 

We have already said that to ensure the prosperity of its colonies the 
Home Colonisation Commission takes care to organize the public institutions 
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at the start. In the same way it encourages the fomidation of co-operative 
institutions. These are even more useful for the settlers than for farmers 
in general. At first, as they come from different districts, the settlers are 
inclined to mutual distrust and to isolation of themselves. 

On the contrary, compelling them to occupy themselves with the 
common interests, co-operation brings them in contact with each other 
and creates mutual confidence and friendships more quickly. 

Credit co-operative societies are even more necessary than the others, 
for, in the early years, most of the settlers invest all their savings in the 
buildings, cattle and implements needed for the farm, so that, for their 
current needs, they are obliged to have recourse to personal credit. As they 
are little known and money is scarce in these provinces, they would Lave to 
submit to very burdensome conditions, if they applied to private lenders. 
But co-operation renders them strong and independent. Thus, it is one of 
the must urgent cares of the Home Colonisation’Commission to see that each 
settlement is provided as early as prossible with a credit society. Many of 
these co-operative credit societies also undertake the sale and purchase 
of produce, when special societies have not been formed for the purpose. 
Among the co-operative societies for production the most numerous are the 
co-operative dairies and distilleries. The first render the settlers services of 
the greater utility as dairy produce has made great progress in the new 
settlements and a part of the produce must be sold outside the province. 
A good influence on the Equality of cattle is also attributed to them. 
Co-operative distilleries almost always take the place of distilleries already 
worked by the previous proprietors, whose privileges with regard to 
excise on alcohol they succeed to. 

The various co-operative societies are supported by several central banks 
and institutions. They almost always work successfully. Besides, the Home 
Colonisation Commission not only encourages the progress of the co-operative 
spirit by its moral support, but also by means of material advantages : en¬ 
trusting the central institutions with the sale of wheat, and the purchase 
of cattle foods and manure for the holdings it farms undivided, it contrib¬ 
utes greatly to the increase of their profits and their business. In this way, 
it encourages the advance of the system of warehouses and bams. 

The Home Colonisation Commission finally concerns itself with agri¬ 
cultural education. It has founded a certain number of agricultural schools 
and winter schools for the sons of settlers. For the young girls there are 
housekeeping schools. Adults may increase thdr knowledge and keep them¬ 
selves informed of the progress of agriculture, by becoming members of the 
various associations and attending the lectures of the itinerant lecturers. 
Further, institutions^of every character are being founded to assist the pop¬ 
ulation to solve the daily problems of life. In work of this character, the 
Home Colonisation Commission is seconded by private individuals and as- 
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sociations. It is especially to the German Association for the welfare of the 
Rural Classes (Deutscher Verein fiir landliche Wohlfahrts-und Heimatpflege) 
that the settlers are in part bound for their prosperity. 


§ 6. The Conversion of the Debts on the Former l^anded Bstates, 


Ill the provinces of West Prussia and Posen, as «"^lso in East Prussia, 
Silesia and Pomerania, the farmers are very deeply in debt. This is partly 
due to the excessive price paid for lancl in consequence of the purchases 
of the Home Colonisation Commission and the Polish competition, which is 
also increasing in the neighbouring provinces. There ensues a mischievous 
charge of ownership of landed property. Miiiiy sell their lands, to free them¬ 
selves of debt or to profit by the high prices paid for land. The Home Colonis¬ 
ation Commission, which is naturally alarmed at this state of things, has, 
however, sometimes tried to remedy it, by obtaining purchasers for the vend¬ 
ors, or itself purchasing the landed estates offered for sale. This explains 
the extraordinary increase in the number of peasant holdings bought by the 
Commission between iqo2 and 1906 (See table, pp. 148-149). 

Since 1904 it has remedied it much more effectually. It substitutes the 
private debts, generally at a high rate of interest and sh^ rt maturity, by debts 
repayable in instalments. It thus consolidates German property. There¬ 
fore this action is called Besitzfestigung. Although its relations with home 
colonisation are only indirect, we must speak of it for, otherwise, the descrip¬ 
tion we have attempted to give of the action of the Home Colonisation Com¬ 
mission would he incomplete. 

The following is in outline the procedure followed for the purpose. 

The Home Colonisation Commission has as auxiliaries two banks, the 
Deutsche Mittelstandskasse, founded in 1904 at Posen, and the Deutsche 
Bauernbank fur Westpreussen founded in 1906 at Dantzig. They are 
constituted as limited liability societies. The first, which has a capital 
of a million and a half marks, has for members the State, the two provincial 
agricultural co-operative banks, constituted in the provinces of Posen, 
partly on the Raiffeisen and partly on the Offenbach system, and the Land- 
bank of Berlin, a private home colonisation society. The second, with a 
capital of i million of marks, is constituted by the State, the Provincial Bank 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies and the Bank attached to the Provincial 
Landschaft. 

For the conversion of their debts the landowners must apply to one of 
these banks. If the application is granted, the Besitzfestigungsbank entirely 
undertakes all the business and researches necessary for the correction of 
the entries in the land register. Often these entries are extremely confused 
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and partly ineffectual and only form an obstacle to land credt. Afterwards 
the banks substitute the debts proved valid, first by a redeemable loan from 
the I/andschaft or any other public credit institution, and secondly, by a 
loan from the Home Colonisation Commission. 

This latter grants loans to a higher amount than the Landschaft, or 
up to ^ of the value of the holding. The I^ndschaft only lends up to two 
thirds of this amotmt and besides makes its calculations very prudently. 
The Home Colonisation Commission may be less exacting, first, because 
it does not work with money borrowed from the public, and above all be¬ 
cause it obtains for this kind of loan the double guarantee of the Besitz- 
festigungs bank and the local agricultural credit banks. In the two pro¬ 
vinces there are about 400 credit banks (260 in the province of Posen and 140 
in West Prussia) which share in these operations. Without being obliged 
to invest their money, they have an opportunity of making a profit, and in¬ 
creasing the number of their members. After the conversion of the debts 
on land itf is incumbent on them to provide personal credit. 

Their assistance is naturally limited to the peasant holdings. For loans 
granted since 1908 to the large estates, the Besitzfestigungsbanken must 
be sole security. 

The landholder whose debts are converted must consent to the trans¬ 
formation of his holding into a Rentengut. This condition puts him in the same 
position with regard to the Home Colonisation Commission as the settlers it 
establishes. The annuity is fixed at 4 % for peasant holdings and 4 34 % 
for large landed estates, of which 3 34 % ^ interest and 34 % ^ %»respect¬ 
ively, sinking fimd. The quality, of Rentengut is permanently imposed by 
the stipulation that an annuity of a mark cannot be redeemed. 

Sometimes the holdings, the debts on which are converted, at the same 
time change owners or are subdivided. Fairly often, it happens that fields 
too far from the centre of the farm, are allotted to other proprietors. In 
this way, opportrmity is given above all to the small proprietors to enlarge 
their holdings, without expenditure of capital. The Besitzfestigungsbanken 
thus directly contribute to home colonisation. They have also, by virtue 
of a Decree of September loth., 1910, the ofiSce of facilitating for the 
local colonisation societies the formation of labourers' holdings, obtaining 
for them financial assistance from the Home Colonisation Commission in 
addition to the premiums it may grant them. The loans may amount to 
three fourths of the value. 

The law of March 20th., 1908, assigning very large amounts for the work 
we have just described, proves that the country has fully understood its 
utility. The results already obtained are very remarkable. From 1906 to 
the end of 1911, the Mittelstandskasse has, in the Province of Posen, converted 
the debt on 3,210 peasant holdings of an area of 57,644 hectares and those 
on 40 large landed estates of an area of 27,544 hectares. The Bauern- 
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bank between 1907 and 1911 converted the debts on 2,632 peasant hold¬ 
ings of a total area of 63,244 hectares and those on 69 large landed estates 
of an area of 28,117 hectares, in the province of West Prussia. 268 of these 
5,951 landed properties have changed owners, partly through their subdivi¬ 
sion. At the end of 1911, the conversion of the debts on 2,741 peasant holdings 
and 109 large landed estates was in course. It had been refused in the case of 
3,182 peasant holdings and 102 large landede states, because their too great 
indebtedness or other circumstances rendered it impracticable. 

It is particularly interesting to examine the financial effects of this con¬ 
version of debts. They are seen in the following table : 


Indebtedness before Conversion (Marks). 

Peasant Holdings 

large landed 

113.783.533 

45.901,674 

Indebtedness after Conversion (Marks): 

(a) to I^dsdiaften, etc. 

{b) to the Home Colonisation Commission . . . 

(c) Private Mortgages. 

53,3i7i790 

54.234»947 

6,856,557 

25464.540 

18,291,967 

2,188,555 

II Diminution of Interest to be paid (Marks). 

i»075.570 

269409 


The savings realised by the landowners are very considerable. Even with 
the sinking fund amounts, they have to pay less than before: the annual 
burden on the peasant holdings, has been diminished by 554,646 marks, 
and that on the large landed estates by 75,146 mks. 

The rapid success of this system of consolidation of landed property has 
naturally suggested the idea of applying it also in other provinces. We 
shall only say a few words on these efforts which have only just begun to 
be made. 

Some years ago the Ostprenssische Landgesellschaft, a colonisation society 
founded in 1905 with the participation of the State, attempted to apply the 
BesUzfestigungvn the province of East Prussia, as a supplement to the found¬ 
ation of peasant and labourers' holdings, which is its chief object (i). It had 
to support it, in the first place, the Eandschaft and, in the second, the Provin¬ 
cial Banks for Improvement Credit {Provinzialhilfskasse), which, by means 
of bonds, supplied it with the funds necessary for the second mortgages 


(i) Sec the second part of this article. 
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it. gave on the security of the local credit co-operative societies. But its 
efforts were impeded by the low quotation of the provincial bonds. At the 
end of 1909, its board of management declared it was no longer in a pos¬ 
ition to continue working imless it received a subvention from the State. 

The new law of June 26th., 1912 on the reinforcement of the German na¬ 
tionality in certain parts of the country has just created a fund of 100 mill¬ 
ion marks for the extension of the Besitzfestigung to the parts of East 
Prussia, Pomerania, Silesia and Schleswig-Holstein where it also might 
seem desirable to consolidate the landed estates. A bank to be entrusted 
with this work in the province of Silesia is in course of formation. 


§ 7. The Rcsnlta, 


To understand the general importance of the work accomplished by 
the Home Colonisation Commission, we shall first examine its financial re¬ 
sults. Of course, we must not judge of them as of those of any business the 
principal object of which is to get a high interest on the capital with which 
it works. The duty of the Home Colonisation Commission is not to make a 
profit. However, the capital entmsted to it is also not intended to be given 
away. The law of 1886 in this connection prescribes that the new holdings 
must be granted on conditions assuring the State suitable compensation. 

In speakitig of the annuities we showed how the Home Colonisation 
commission satisfied these requirements. We saw that during the whole 
period from 1886 to 1911, its expenditure for purchase of landed estates and 
for their improvement was met' by a revenue in the proportion of 97.66 %, 
leaving a deficit of 2.34 % 

There are, however, expenses the Home Colonisation Commission does 
not include in its calculation of cost price, because they are not to be 
charged against the settlers. These are, in the first place, the costs of organis¬ 
ing the public institutions, which the 1886 law makes a charge against the 
State. These expenses amounted in the case of the landed estates, the accounts 
for which where made out in 1904, 1905 and 1906, on an average to 1,776 
marks for each landed estate (i). To this amount must be added the amounts 
for the years of free possession and for the assistance given to the settlers 
for building and installation. In the work aZwanzig Jahre deutscher 
Kulturarbeit» they are estimated at 2,500 marks. As, according to that 

(z) In the case of those landed estates for which the accounts were made out in 1911, the 
expenditure for organising the public institutions was, on an average, 3,435 mks. per estate, 
that is, 1,417 marks for the communal, parochial and scholastic institutions and 1,018 marks 
as value of the land granted in donation to the communes. 
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book, the value of the land allotted in holdings is on an average 17,000 marks 
and the loans granted to settlers for their buildings amount on an average 
to 2,000 marks, the Home Colonisation Commission invests in the holdings 
it creates an average amount of 23,276 marks, of which only 81.6 % bears 
interest. This is how the mterest on the whole of the fund really invested 
was only 2.48 %. Since then the proportion seems to have improved, 
for the report of 1911 shows for the holdings for which the accounts were 
made out in that year an average rate of 2.74 %. 

In this calculation, however, account has not been taken of the work¬ 
ing expenses and the loss of interest incurred by the Home Colonisation Com¬ 
mission in the period between the purchase of the landed estates and the 
moment at which, the settlers began to pay their instalments. According to 
the above work, these expenses and losses amounted on an average to 16.42 % 
of the purchase price, that is 4 % for interest lost during the two years of 
temporary management, 7 % % for the remission of their annuities granted 
to the settlers for the years of free ownership and 1.92 % for working 
expenses. These charges again reduce the interest by about % %, so that 
the average interest the Colonisation Commission really receives on the 
capital it invests is between 2 and 2 % %• is therefore about i % below 
the interest at which the State can obtain for itself capital at long maturity. 

Besides the annuities dtie to it from the settlers, the Home Colonisa¬ 
tion Commission has, however, something more to enter to its credit, 
something less easy to caloilate, but not less real; the effect of its action on 
the general prosperity of the country. 

The 19,788 new holdings the Home Colonisation Commission has 
created cause first of all a considerable increase of the population. The 
19,788 families established in this way represent about 120,000 persons 
largely coming from other provinces or even from other countries. There 
are besides many persons who have settled voluntarily in the two provinces 
on account of the better chances of success they have there to-day in con¬ 
sequence of the beneficent action of home colonisation on the economic life. 
The 19,788 new holdings mean also so many families raised to a higher 
social level. It is the best way to solve the social question, for thus there 
is formed between the large landholders and the labourers a class of 
independent persons forming a link between the two former classes, too 
dissimilar one from the other. At the same time the effects of the labour 
difficulty are diminished. 

We have already shown the happy results the work of the Home Colon¬ 
isation Commission has on the general condition of agriculture in conse¬ 
quence of the improvement of the soil and the new kinds of cultivation intro¬ 
duced by progressive settlers and also in consequence of agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion and education. The work we have several times referred to, “ Zwanzig 
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Jahre deutscher Kulturarbeit shows in detail this influence in the compar¬ 
ison it makes of the cultivation of the soil, the harvests, the number of 
livestock, the employment of chemical manure, etc. in districts where there 
has been home colonisation and districts where there has not been. We find 
a considerable difference in favour of the first. This is confirmed by all ac¬ 
counts of the economic and social oonditions of the settlements. Cases 
in which settlers have to abandon their holdings through not being able to 
meet their obligations are very rare and the reason for them is generally 
to be looked for in the personal character of the settler and not m[ the 
conditions^of his holding. 

There is no need to say that home colonisation is fruitful of good effect 
also for the other branches of the national activity. By means of the pur¬ 
chases they make for the purpose of building their houses and for the in¬ 
stallation of their farms, the settlers put very large sums of money in circula¬ 
tion. But also the regular requirements of an agricultural population pro¬ 
mote the trade of the commercial and industrial centres of a region and a 
province in a much higher degree than those of the large proprietors. The 
latter generally, for the purpose of purchase and sale, enter into relations 
with the merchants in the large towns or even in the capital, and, as their 
labourers have not very large needs, the small towns in their neighbour¬ 
hood are condemned to stagnation. It is not therefore surprising that the 
establishment of a numerous peasant population should have a large influence 
on the progress of the towns. To surround these with a circle of peasant 
settlements is therefore a specially eflScacdous form of home colonisation 
and it is this end the Home Colonisation Commission above all things 
attempts to realise. 

Considering all these effects, we imderstand that the Home Colonisa¬ 
tion Commission is to-day a factor of the highest importance for the provin¬ 
ces in which it works. If it ceased its action, it would endanger many under¬ 
takings, the existence of which is based on the new conditions it has created. 
Besides, it has as yet only accomplished a small part of its task. On the other 
hand, in attempting to continue its work it meets to day with very serious 
obstacles. The most serious is the difficulty of obtaining the necessary land. 
Ivast year its purchases were very appreciably arrested, and although the 
current of settlers is continually increasing, the land at its disposal is dimin¬ 
ishing. At the end of 1911 it had still 33,275 hectares. But 13,873 hect¬ 
ares cannot, or at least not immediately, be used for the formation of 
peasant holdings. Of the 19,438 hectares remaining, 2,000 are intended 
for the formation of larger holdings, and 2,200 must be used for special re¬ 
quirements (common lands, trenches, roads, etc). There, therefore, only 
remain 15,038 hectares available for the formation of new holdings. That 
area will be enough for about 1,300 holdings. At the end of 1910 there were 
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Still 28,300 hectares available, enough for 2,250 holdings and two years 
ago there were 41,324 hectares, enough for 2,900 holdings. 

This situation explains why it has been at last decided to have recourse 
to the right of expropriation established by the law of March 20th., 1908. 
According to a statement of the Minister of Agriculture, however, it will 
only be applied in the case of landholders who have been only a short time 
in possession of their landed estate. 

(To he conHfiued). 
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CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Problems of Home Colonisation in relation to Credit 
and Co-operation. 

BT 

Sefior Enrique Ai<caraz, 

Agricuhurai Engineer, Cadastral Service of the Ministry of Finance, Madrid, 


§ I, Introduction. 

The density of the population of Spain, which under Roman rule at¬ 
tained the figure of 6o or 65 per sq. km., does not to-day exceed that 
of 3».8. 

It must not, however, be thought that in the earlier period the area 
cultivated was larger than it is to-day, that the soil was better cultivated, 
or that the industry generally was more advanced. The great difference 
in the density of the population is only explained by the fact that at that 
date the region enjoyed remarkable prosperity, thanks to the natural 
fertility of the soil, and the accumulated wealth of centuries. 

We must remember further that the substrata of the soil supplied, 
without great effort, a considerable quantity of excellent minerals, that 
the soil, cultivated over an area not in excess of that now under cultiva¬ 
tion, produced abundant harvests, and that the uncultivated part, which 
might, as now, represent half the total area, abounded in cattle and for- 
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ests. All these favourable conditions must therefore have afforded con¬ 
siderable material prosperity. 

It is not, besides, impossible that the fertility of the soil was formerly 
greater, — whether because the country had a better climate, in conse¬ 
quence of more abundant rains, etc., or because the rain water, better 
regulated in its course owing to the existence of forests, was more extens¬ 
ively utilised. 

It is certain that these reserves are now exhausted, and that the rain¬ 
fall is greatly reduced. The population of Spain decreased gradually, 
until, at the end of the seventeenth century, the density was 15 per sq. 
km., rising again very slowly, imtil to-day it is not quite 39 per sq. km. 
The large reserves of natural wealth exhausted, it cannot be hoped that 
an increase of the population, which means increase of political and 
economic power, will be produced by the reappearance of the same condi¬ 
tions as those in which the great density of population originated in the 
period of Roman rule and perhaps even at the beginning of the Arab dom¬ 
ination. It can as Uttle be hoped that the reafforestation of the greater 
part of the uncultivated districts and ill cultivated regions may be effected 
in proportion as the population increases, even if it were possible to pro¬ 
vide for it in the requisite degree, in view of the present climatic condi¬ 
tions and the regrettable deforestation of the summits and slopes of the 
mountains. 

And an increase of the population cannot even be hoped for from an 
intensive industrial regime, either because the customs and traditions do 
not lend themselves to it, or because it would not be prudent to give such 
a direction to the natonal activity, at a moment when the disquieting 
over-production of large manufactures is causing general alarm. 

No, Spain, which derived its prosperity formerly from agriculture 
and mines, will only be able again to attain to economic prosperity with 
the help of the same sources of wealth. Its industrial activity finds an ex¬ 
tensive field in the natural produce of the soil; its commerce finds its ele¬ 
ments of life, in the immense seaboard of two seas, which form the great 
highways of the traffic of the two worlds. 

But as, we cannot return to the past and, on the other hand, we have 
no longer at our disposal the reserves of wealth of former dasrs, it is necess¬ 
ary to put the soil in a position to produce such wealth: many uncultivated 
areas must be brought under cultivation, always with due regard to the prin¬ 
ciples of reafforestation. What is necessary, in the main, is the settlement 
of uncultivated areas and the transformation of agricultural methods, 
both as regards new areas and such as have long been farmed. 
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§ 2. Present Distribution of the Soil. 


The following table, showing the distribution of the soil in Spain, 
shows the possibility of realising this great reform : 

Hectant Petcentage 


Cultivated 

I^and 

Uncultivated ( 
Land 


Field ( extensive . 

16,000,000 

31 

Crops \ intensive . 

864,000 

2 

Ligneous Plants. 

3,019,000 

6 

Covered by Trees and Shrubs (Woods). 

4,912,000 

10 

Without Trees or Shrubs. 

20,800,000 

41 

y sterile. 

4,856,688 

10 

Total . . . 

50,451,688 

100 


An examination of this table shows that two fifths of the soil is un¬ 
cultivated ; — the production of these regions is limited to herbage, which 
is utilised directly by wild cattle, — and about a third is sown to grain 
extensively. 

The production per unit of area, for the two classes of land, is very 
small. 

Recent census returns give the following figures for Spanish livestock. 


ist. 

Group 


2nd. 

Group 


Horses. 

. . . . 

495,000 head 

Mules. 


865,000 „ 

Asses. 


835.000 „ 

Horned Cattle . . 


2,317,000 „ 

Sheep. 


15,471,000 „ 

Goats. 


3,285,000 „ 

Pigs. 


2,296,000 „ 


4,512,000 


21,052,000. 


We may say that the value of almost the whole of the second group 
is equal to half that of the first; the second group feeds on the herbage 
of the 20,800,000 hectares of bare and uncultivated land. 


12 
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Admitting that the large livestock is to the small in the proportion 
of I to 8, if we take half of the first group, and subtract the pigs from the 
second, it may be said that the uncultivated land feeds : 

2,256,000 head of I^arge lyivestock, equal to 18,048,000 head of I^ivestock 
Small lyivestock (Sheep and goats) .... 18,756,000 „ 


Total . . . 36,804,000 

which means 1.8 head of sheep and goats per hectare, evidently a very 
low figure. 

The figures of the last statistical returns show that the intensity of 
cultivation is very limited, relatively to the area cultivated. 

This year the crops (including those of*intensive cultivation) were 
distributed as follows: 


Wheat.3,851,472 hectares 

Rye. 804,460 ,, 

Barley.1,318,621 ,, 

Oats. 49^.724 M 


Total . . . 6,465,277 „ 

Even supposing for a moment that the lands under intensive cultiv¬ 
ation are not sown to grain, it is still evident that out of the 16,000,000 
hectares devoted to the cultivation of grain and green crops, only 6,500,000, 
that is 41 % are sown annually; the rest, that is 9.5 million hectares, lies 
fallow. 

Now, admitting that this last class of land areas only represents the 
half of the 9.5 million hectares not sown, we must add to the above amount 
that of the area uncultivated but still productive of pasture, in order 
to calculate the annual produce of one hectare of pasture land. We shall 
then see that the average number of head of small cattle deriving nourish¬ 
ment from the land left constantly or periodically uncultivated is no 
more 1.8 but i per hectare. 

Admitting that a hectare intended for the cultivation of wheat (un¬ 
sown) yields on an average 10 quintals, the production of wheat will be 
65 million quintals, which, divided by 16 million hectares, represent an 
annual yield of 4 quintals per hectare, corresponding, in round numbers, 
to 5 hectolitres. 

It will be then recognised that 41% of the Spanish soil gives an annual. 
3deld corresponding to the pasture required for the feeding of one goat,. 
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or a little more, per hectare; 31 % gives an annual gross 3neld of 5 hecto¬ 
litres of wheat per hectare. If we add to these figures those for the entirely 
unproductive area, we reach the conclusion that the 3H[eld of each of the four 
fifths of the Spanish soil is far below the most pessimistic anticipations. 

The figures for the distribution of crops are, however, too general 
to serve as a safe guide. 

Although we have no statisical data, we shall try to establish some 
distinctions. We may divide the absolutely uncultivated area, the sole 
production of which is pasture, into the following categories : 

(a) the dehesas, which are large areas of comparatively good pasture, 
that can feed more than 5 head of small, and the corresponding number 
of large livestock per hectare. These regions extend along the banks of 
the rivers and the Atlantic slope, and include a large part of the belt of 
the land of Silurian formation along the Portuguese frontier. 

(J) the **eriales y baldios** which are real steppes scattered over the 
country, both in the high central plateaux and in the valleys of the mount¬ 
ains along the coast. A hectare of this class of pasture land hiirdly pro¬ 
duces enough yearly for the nourishment of a single head of small cattle. 

(c) the summits^ slopes, and high plateaux, where grazing is scanty 
and difficult of access for livestock, the yield of which l^esides is far below 
the general average. 

It is almost impossible to calculate the area to be attributed to each 
of these groups. We may say that the dehesas approximately cover half 
the area of the provinces of Caceres and Badajoz, a third of the provinces 
of Zamora and Salamanca and a tenth of the provinces of Seville, Cadiz, 
Huelva and Gudad Real; they may occupy altogether about three mill¬ 
ion hectares. The ^'eriales y baldios,” that is to say, the land of class [b) 
may have an area of about 3 million and a half hectares, in plains and 
steppes, and the same area in hollows and valleys, or, altogether, 7 million 
hectares; the remainder (ten million hectares) comprises the land in 
class (c). 

The area under extensive cultivation of grain and green crops may be 
divided as under: 

{d) The land under permanent alternate cultivation of grain and green 
crops, which may be considered as a class very much akin to that of pure¬ 
ly intensive cultivation. Such land covers a total area of about 2 million 
hectares. 

{e) I^and cultivated ano y vez,” that is to say, on an indefinite 
system of rotation : fallow {barbecho) and grain, or fallow and two con¬ 
secutive years of grain. The total area is 3 million hectares. 

(/) I^and cultivated ** al ter do” that is to say, when sowing is pre¬ 
ceded by a year of worked fallow and followed by another year of “ erial ”, 
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that is to say, of unworked fallow, only allowing of grazing. The area 
of such land is about 7 or 8 million hectares. 

(g^) Land on which the year of barbecho is preceded by a year of 
trial. This class would comprise the rest of the area of the group, that is 
to say, about 5 million hectares. 


§ 3. Cbaraoteriatioa of Home Colonisation and the I^and to be Included in iU 


The problem of Spanish Home colonisation, that is to say, the prob¬ 
lem of the reconquest of the soil thus has a twofold object: on one side, 
there are uncultivated areas that might be cleared and brought under cul¬ 
tivation or transformed into forests ; on the other hand, areas already 
cleared and cultivated but where a system of really intensive cxiltivation 
must be applied, or the land must be reafforested in order to consolidate 
the cultivated land. 

In one way or other this economic reconquest by means of cultivation 
or of reafforestation, is a problem of the moment of the greatest import¬ 
ance that must be solved before anything else. 

Yet we may ask ourselves if this economic reconquest of the soil 
is possible, if it can be made with our agricultural and forestry technique, 
and, admitting that difficulties arising under this aspect may be overcome, 
if the obstacles of social and economic order can be surmounted. 

This is what we shall see in the course of our study. 


§ 4. Technical Aapect, 

The work of home colonisation has in this respect to contend against 
serious difficulties, which, however, are not insurmountable, if this recon¬ 
quest, instead of being persistently directed towards agriculture, were di¬ 
rected forwards forestry, whenever this is required by the condition of the 
soil: and that indeed will frequently be the case, because the average 
altitudes of the Iberian soil being more than 700 metres (the highest in 
Europe, with the exception of that of Switzerland), the extremes of tempera¬ 
ture and the general low rainfall often render the life of plants, the cultiv¬ 
ation of which might be remimerative, difficult and precarious. 

Yet it is certainly possible to bring under cultivation the greater 
portion of the land comprised in class {a), that is to say, the dehesas and a 
sufficiently large portion (not the largest of course) of class (ft). The rest 
of the land included in that class and the land included in class (c) can only 
be regained for economy by means of reafforestation. 
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Among cultivated areas, it will be possible to subject to agricultural 
improvement, either by continuing the cultivation of field crops, or (and 
this is preferable) by using them for the cultivation of ligneous plants, 
all the areas belonging to group (/) and perhaps a small part belonging 
to group (g); the other areas would return to their imcultivated condition, 
always however, by means of reafforestation. 

All we have set forth is technically possible, in spite of the evident 
difficulties. It is certain the dehesas yield their proprietors a revenue 
superior to that of the land in class (g), and a very large portion of the land 
in class (/). This is above all the case in the dehesas of Estremadura, sit¬ 
uated on the banks of the Guadiana and its tributairies, and especially 
in the dehesas of the valley of Alcudia and the region called Ea Serena, 
as well as in the dehesas lining the banks of the Guadalquivir, which yield 
from 25 to 50 pesetas per hactare, without the help of any permanent 
improvements, or any cultivation, but only thanks to the natural fertility 
of the comparatively privileged soil. This proves these areas are very 
fertile and, if cultivated, might yield an even larger net revenue. Be¬ 
sides, even if the net yield were not larger, the increase in the gross produce 
alone would always be a social advantage : the circulation of wealth is 
almost equivalent to its creation, and the excess of the gross produce over 
the net is in itself a circulation of wealth, whilst under the present system 
the amounts of the net and gross produce are not distinguishable. 

And this without considering that the clearing of the dehesas, would 
bring about the suppression of the plague of locusts, which, propagating 
by means of eggs, periodically infest the whole of the centre of Spain, de¬ 
stroying the seeds and occasioning the Treasury heavy expenditure in com¬ 
batting this scourge, and with no great result. 

It is further certain that some land of class (6) carefully selected might 
give a considerable yield, if brought rmder cultivation, the land at high 
altitudes being cultivated with grain and vines and the tracts of land 
less than 500 metres in height being cultivated with ligneous plants, 
above all, olive trees. 

This statement is not unwarranted. In the whole Mediterranean 
coast belt, where, for reasons we shall enquire into hereafter, individual 
activity has brought under cidtivation all the land of the class (b) poss¬ 
ible, we may see to-day all the valleys and a large part of the slopes and 
summits clothed again with carob trees, olive trees and vines. 

The effort made to win back these belts has not been limited to dig¬ 
ging of ditches, planting of trees and clearing. The growing of ligneous 
plants required more work: it was necessary to prepare the soil, and 
hinder its being carried away by torrents, which in that region usually 
follow the rains. The only way to reach this end was, with the stones 
removed in clearing the land, to construct dikes, walls of heaped up stones. 
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and defence works necessitating large expense in labour : it often happen 
that the efficacy of the dike in the higher courses of rain water torrents 
does not extend even to a strip of land of a breadth equal to ten times 
the height of the dike itself. 

The population of the regions of the East of Spain have been employed 
and are still continually employed in this effort of reconquest. We find an elo¬ 
quent example of this in the slopes and summits of the limestone mountains 
of Denia, Jdvea and other regions of the province of Alicante, entirely 
covered again with vines. In these localities, for each belt of two or three 
metres in breadth they had to build sustaining walls of a breadth almost 
equal to that of the belts of soil. This land which formerly did not even 
afford pasturage, thus divided, gives almost always to-day a yield of over 
50 pesetas and sometimes 100 pesetas. 

We may say the same of the belts on the same coast devoted to the 
cultivation of olive, almond and carob trees, tielts where generally the only 
soil that could be cultivated is that of the hollow in which the tree is plant¬ 
ed. Now if it has been and is still possible to obtain all these results 
on the Mediterranean coast, where the land is irregular and almost always 
of poor quality, and where the rainfall is lowest, we may evidently obtain 
by engineering the same effects in the regions of the interior. 

Perhaps it will be necessary here to substitute certain crops for others : 
that of the vine for the production of raisins, the almond, and the carob 
tree will have to be abandoned in the belts above 300 metres in height, 
just as that of the olive will have to be in belts above 500 metres in height. 
The vine may however grow at a-height of over 1,000 metres. The great 
density of the population of these regions, reaching altogether 63 per sq. 
km., is an important evidence of the effects of this colonisation work in 
the Mediterranean provinces, due essentially to private initiative. 

Eyen excluding Barcelona, Valencia, Murcia, Granada and Malaga, 
in which the demographic progress is largely due to industrial progress and 
the produce of very fertile soils, and which, consequently, do not affect 
the problem of home colonization, there is still in the provinces of this belt 
a density of 55 per sq. km. The small province of Alicante has a density 
of 81 inhabitants, greater than that of France, about equal to that of Switz¬ 
erland, and twice the average for all Spain. 

On the other hand, the population of the Western provinces, on the Port¬ 
uguese frontier, where the large “ dehesas " predominate, that is to say, 
Badajoz, Cacerte, Salamanca, Zamora, and Ciudad Real, is hardly 21 
inhabitants per sq. km., a density equal to half that of the average for 
the kingdom. 

Again, if in both the regions considered. East and West, the soil 
were abandoned and left to spontaneous production, the co-efficient of 
the population of the Western region would fall but slightly, whilst 
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that of the Eastern region would disappear completely, for here, without 
cultivation, the soil would not even afford pasturage. 

All this proves that the systems of farming the soil on the Western 
frontier of Spain and in a fairly large portion of the central region is ab¬ 
solutely contrary to the social interest. 

If we now consider the problem of the transformations of the 
agricultural belts already brought under cultivation, that is to 
say of the belts included in classes (i), (e), (/), and (g), we 
see that it is even larger than the problem of home colonisation. 
And if, indeed, it has been already attacked, there is still a long road to 
be travelled before solving it. We find ourselves, in fact, confronted by 
a whole series of arduous questions: irrigation of immense belts frequent¬ 
ly parched by persistent drought; the slow substitution of mineral manure 
for the system of leaving the land fallow; the attraction to the surface 
of the soil, by means of trees and strubs, of the humidity and fertilising 
elements, which, otherwise, would lose themselves in the subsoil; the util¬ 
isation of rainwater at all seasons ; the fertilisation of the soil by the 
combined action of plants and animals ; finally, the reafforestation of im¬ 
mense tracts of land, which formerly produced forest and pasture, and to day, 
after having been cleared, poorly repay the efforts of the farmers. 

The problem of the agricultural transformation of Spain thus presents 
elements so analogous to those of home settlement, they together form 
almost a single problem. It is sufficient, 'consequently, to state here that 
even as regards land already vmder cultivation, it is possible, for engin¬ 
eering to transform the system of farming with advantage. 


§ 5. J^egml Aspect.] 


Yet it is not enough that the settlement of the uncultivated soil and 
the agricultural transformation of cultivated belts should be technically 
possible. It is also necessary that it be permitted by the social, legal 
and economic conditions. And it is precisely here that the greatest diffic¬ 
ulties are met with. The .Spanish soil, both the cultivated and imcultiv- 
ated area, is to a large extent private property, individual or co-operative. 
Only a small proportion belongs to the State. Among the crown lands 
an area of 5 million hectares, considered as of public utility, because it 
consists of high mountains, or because the state will have to undertake 
the work of reafforestation there, is not open to settlement properly speak¬ 
ing ; another part is utilised for public works or military defence. There 
is only a small portion, — formerly property of the State, and the Church, 
and generally the land held in mortmain, belonging to the classes ( 5 ), 
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and (c), and much reduced in consequence of encroachments, tacitly ad¬ 
mitted, — that may be considered free of all legal impediments and open 
to settlement. 

Home colonisation is almost always impeded by private ownership, 
by the ]tis utendi et abutendi, which, in Roman law, consecrated the prin¬ 
ciple of absolute ownership; a very serious impediment until we have in 
one way or other limited the right of ownership, which consists to-day, 
as far as land is concerned, in maintaining the existing state of things. 

And, as if this were not enough, landed property presents itself, from 
the point of view of its subdivision, both physical and legal, under two 
forms essentially identical, although diametrically contrasting in form. 
It appears, in fact, either under the form of very extensive estates, the 
regular cultivation of which is not economically speaking possible for the 
landholder and which consequently only yield the produce of their natural 
resources, or under form of diminutive holding transmitted with the in¬ 
heritance of small amounts of capital, holdings which cannot advant¬ 
ageously attract the activities of those interested, and, losing their value 
more and more, become more and more remote from the types of farm 
which would best answer the public interest. 

The cadastral report for one of the Spanish provinces, Albacete, 
which is the t5q)ical example for the whole Spanish territory, may give 
us an idea of this distribution of property. This province consists, for 
27 % of its area, of parcels of an area of less than 10 hectares and on an 
average not exceeding I ^ hectares; 33 % of the area consists of parcels 
of from 10 to 100 hectares in area, with an average of 37 hectares ; 
the remainder, 40 %, consists of estates of more than 100 hectares in area, 
and an average area of 340 hectares. 

Now, as intensive cultivation hardly exists in the above province, 
it follows that 33 % only of the total area, including parclels varying be¬ 
tween 10 and 100 hectares in area, can sufl&ciently remunerate the economic 
effort intensive farming presupposes. Considering that 27 % of this area 
is excessively subdivided and 40% too little divided, it follows that 67% of 
the soil does not contribute to the social wealth in the proportion it should. 

All the provinces of the Centre, the North and the East present the 
same conditions as Albacete : on the contrary, in the provinces of the South 
and West, the opposite defect is to be deplored, for there large farms 
prevail. 

The work of home colonisation, although indirect, will thus consist, 
in all measures for subdividing the latifondi and uniting the small parcels 
in homesteads. 

It is not only the subdivision of landed property from the material 
point of view which hinders the work of home colonisation; it is also its 
subdivision from the legal point of view, the distinction between direct 
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ownership and usufruct, emphyteusis and similar institutions (foros, sub- 
foros), remnants of the ancient servitudes, — burdening almost all the land 
in some provinces of the North West, and impeding the whole work of 
progress. 

Yet, as there is nothing absolute, especially in the case, as here, of 
synthetical considerations, we must note that, in another part of Spain, 
the Eastern coast, this legal distinction has proved to be the most suitable 
form; it has permitted individual activity to accomplish settlements on 
uncultivated land, because it is the only legal form authorizing the pos¬ 
session of the soil by the cultivator. 


§ 6 . Social Aspect of the Problem, 


Even from the social point of view, the work of home colonisation 
presents difficulties ; '"it follows in fact from what we have said that it is 
the less populous regions of the peninsula that must be subjected to a more 
intense action for the economic conquest of the soil. This reconquest 
must be preceded by currents of emigration from the more populous loc-^ 
alities. 

These currents already exist, and, they are in reality very intense, 
but they leave the country. Some seasonal, cross the Mediterranean four 
times a year, twice going and twice returning, supplying Algeria with a 
real import of labour. In other cases, the emigration is permanent; the 
emigrants cross the Atlantic once, not to return, carrying away to America, 
the blood and energies the mother country, which has, however, so great 
meed of them, has not succeeded in utilising. 


§ 7. Economic Aspect of the Problem, 

Spain then is not wanting in labour and land for home colonisation. 
But all that is not enough ; we can not consider this problem to-day under 
the same aspect as in the past, when a family or a tribe, with no other 
resources than its arms or its physical strength, established itself on a piece 
of land and there fotmded a settlement, which, in course of time, became 
a great city. The countries of the old world, the harmonious economic 
structure of the whole world, no longer allow such a form of colonisation. 
Besides the physical force of the settler, we want to -day to accumulate 
on the land the economic force which is the fruit of modem genius, the re¬ 
serves of experience and energy, in one word, capital, so that the soil, al¬ 
ways more unyielding, may furnish the desired produce. 
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§ 8. General Tendencies. 

It follows clearly from what we have said up to the present that the 
problem of home colonisation in Spain, considered from the point of view 
of technical possibility, is first of all a legal problem, that is to say, one of 
economic and social character, and then a problem of agricultural and fo¬ 
restry technique. 

In the first place, we must assure the occupation of the land and its 
more or less complete possession by future cultivators, if the present 
owners of the land fit for cultivation do not succeed in settling it or do 
not wish to do so. 

Far from pretending to solve the problem which, nowadays, is occupy¬ 
ing Spain, to such a degree, we shall limit ourselves only to indicating 
certain directions and tendencies, without ei^er forgetting that every legal 
reform, imposed by the authorities or indeed sanctioned by custom, must 
not only satisfy the reqtiirements of the present and of the future, but also 
of the past, the spirit of which is always alive and active in every nation. 

Always by way of orientation, we may then give the following outline 
of the Government work: direct cession of State land on certain con¬ 
ditions assuring its profitable exploitation; expropriation, in special 
cases and under special circumstances, of landed property belonging to 
corporations and private persons, organization of direct and indirect 
taxation so as to render impossible at no distant date, the possession of 
land susceptible of improvement-by persons incapable of carrying them out; 
foundation of institutions of collective ownership, the raison d'etre of which 
is precisely the ^useful transformation of the soil; extension of the right 
of repurchase among neighbours and admission of the right of expropria¬ 
tion, when the object of this is to give a holding the area sufi&cient for 
scientific farming, finally, complete protection accorded by the law and the 
Treasury to contracts of permanent character or long maturity, but always 
redeemable, so that, thanks to the separation of the two classes of property, 
direct and usufructuary, persons fit for settlement on the land may enjoy 
the usufruct. 

It will serve no purpose to have established legal rules for the facilit¬ 
ation of home colonisation, if at the same time the economic resources 
are wanting. 

The farmer left alone with the land, which he must first work, at least 
for a year, will not take a step towards agricultural transformation. If 
he is absolute master of a holding he will part with it for a piece of bread ; 
if not, he will, from day to day, defer the arduous labour of the settler, 
limiting himself to work offering immediate remuneration. Things 
being so, it is indispensable to assure the settler of means for supporting 
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the period of waiting and uncertainty, which can only be done with the 
co-operation and the credit adapted to such requirements. 

Spain, to speak the truth, is not wanting in co-operative societies and 
agricultural credit institutions : it has, in fact, 100 Chambers of Agrictdtuie, 
85 Labourers' Communities, 1,559 Agricultural Syndicates, and 384 Rural 
Banks with a share capital of 8 million pesetas : it has, finally, the Positos, 
ancient and venerable Spanish agricultural credit institutions, which at¬ 
tempt to-day, in a praiseworthy manner, to adapt themselves to modem 
times. If all these institutions are still but a small matter as compared 
with the needs of Spain, they might, however, serve as a basis for home 
settlements, if one could find the way by means of a safe security to streng¬ 
then the too uncertain guarantee generally afforded to-day by the settler 
and the always doubtful result of the settlement. In all this there are not 
really any insurmountable difficulties: there is, in fact, the real value of 
the land, which, although small, still represents an invariable amount, 
above all, when it is defended by direct or indirect State guarantees, 
fully justified when we remember that the settler is only a soldier occupied 
in the work of reconquest of the soil, and that the fruits of victory, which 
have in the first place a social character, profit him less than the tax¬ 
payer from whom the Treasury chiefly derives its resources. 

There must then be instituted by the side of ea^h settlemnt group, 
a co-operative institution, enjoying State protection and special privileges 
from the State, supervising and controlling the investment of the economic 
resources placed at the disposal of the settler; it must have civil person¬ 
ality and the funds necessary for its working. 

However, the entire work of the reconquest of the soil is not a matter 
for individual enterprise alone : a large part of the work, that which reaf¬ 
forestation presupposes, — always on conditon that it is strictly connected 
with purely agricultural settlements, — must be carried out collectively. 
When it has to assume large proportions, the Government will also have 
to occupy itself with it directly, either on account of the high cost price per 
unit of area, or because, in view of the remote maturity of its profits, it will 
not succeed in stimulating individual enterprise. 

We shall therefore not deal with this very important aspect of the 
reconquest of the soil. 


§ 9. How the Problem of Home Colonisation Presents itself in Spain, 
either in itself, or in relation to Agricultural Credit, 


Excepting the efforts, more generous than successful, made by foreign¬ 
ers in the Sierra Morena, towards the middle of the i8th century, except¬ 
ing also the 1868 law, called Agricultural Settlements and Rural Population 
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I<aw, which proposed, by means of fiscal exemptions, to facilitate the build¬ 
ing of agricultural dwelling houses, the draining of marshes, the plant¬ 
ation of vines and ligneous plants of all kinds, while it had for its sole 
result the undue exemption of a large number of persons from taxation, 
we must recognise that till within recent times the authorities had done 
very little in behalf of home settlement. 

And one cannot give the name of home settlement policy to that exist¬ 
ing under the title of hydraulic policy^ because it is based essentially on en¬ 
gineering, and has no interest in any social action of agricultural credit 
and labour ; with all this, at no distant future, this Government woik will 
end by being resolutely directed towards the whole work of home colon¬ 
isation. A first step has been made in this direction, although a timid 
and merely tentative one, by the law of 1907 on Home Colonisation and 
with various measures tending to organize reafforestation itself, which is, 
almost absolutely and with reason, entrusted to the action of the State. 

Private initiative has often operated in the field of home colonisation, 
to a much greater extent than this authorities; the work has been accom¬ 
plished in the Eastern and Northern regions. In the former, which was 
reconquered in the military sense two centuries before Andalusia, either by 
reason of the nature of the soil on the special organization given to it by 
the Kings of Aragon, it was not possible to form very extensive landed es¬ 
tates ; it was not, therefore, difiicult, here to extend cultivation to all the 
land materially capable of it, either directly by the landholders them¬ 
selves, or by means of long leases, by which the metayer became possessor 
of the property, except for the obligation of paying the direct proprietor 
a fixed proportion of the gross yield from the trees the metayer had to plant. 

§ 10. IttLW on Home Colonisation (August 30th., i907)» 

The object of this law, as is declared in the first article, is to fix on the 
land families unemployed and without funds to provide for the essential 
necessities of life; to arrest emigration; to repeople the country; to cultivate 
the uncultivated or ill cultivated lands. The problem is therefore form¬ 
ulated in its complex aspect. But the law has not yet decided to extend 
the settlements to other land than that belonging to the State, except of 
course to the land already assigned for the purpose, before the publication 
of this law, for reafforestation or forest plantation, for reasons of public 
utility. 

The landed estates the State can give to-day are of little value ; they 
are almost all of irregtdar area; often they are not fit for cultivation or even 
reafforestation ; some of them have been subject to trespass and encroach¬ 
ment ; many are still without definite boundaries. It will then be easily 
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understood that this law can but be, directly, of insufficient efficacy, 
whilst it may become very important as an attempt, and serve for useful 
instruction. 

It thus authorizes the Communes, the property of which is not depend¬ 
ent on the Central Government, to found home settlements like those 
contemplated in the law itself. 

Besides, it organizes the procedure for the award of land ; it provides 
that the lots be greater or smaller, according to circumstances, so that they 
may all produce at least enough for the maintenance of the labourer and 
his family. 

The right of the settler is limited for five years to mere possession ; 
breach of the provisions in favour of the good individual and collective 
regime of the settlement is prevented by means of effectual penal clauses. 
The State, even after the grant of complete ownership, always reserves the 
right of repurchasing land not brought under cultivation or badly cultiv¬ 
ated. 

Deeds of donation, exchange or sale of the lots are considered null, 
if passed within the first six years from date of award. 

Encouragement is given to the formation among the colonists of cert¬ 
ain bonds of union, establishing the obligation of the farmers of each 
settlement, to associate in co-operative societies; the law grants these instit¬ 
utions preference rights and right of repurchase of land put up for sale. 

It further establishes the perpetual indivisibility of the lots, which, 
besides, may not be mortgaged except by legal mortgage in favoiu of the 
State, the husband or wife and children, besides these mortgages cannot 
affect the produce nor alter the indivisibility of the lot in cases of legal 
execution. The settlers thus being unable to give real estate as security, 
were writhout one of the fundamental bases of credit, wherefore the law 
has obviated the difficulty, by authorizing the co-operative settlers'societies 
to stand security. 

Finally, the Government, in the absence of special credit institutions, 
which the law is not ready to foimd, facilitates for the settlers, by means 
of co-operative societies formed among them, the credit necessary for 
the installation of their families and the utilisation of the land, for the 
house, the implements, the animals for farm work, seeds and manure, 
as well as granting them subventions in money for their personal needs, 
until they are able to reap the reward of their labour. To carry out the 
law and safeguard the principles by which it is animated, a central colon¬ 
isation committee has been instituted, composed of high officials, experts 
in agriculture and forestry and members of Parliament, as well as members 
of the Social Reform Institute. This Council was organized after the King 
had authorized the law ; its working was regulated by special rules. Thus, 
the Committee was able to catalogue the landed estates suitable for settle- 
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ment and submit to Government the approval of some proposed settle¬ 
ments, that might serve as examples and provide practical experience to be 
utilised in a large and complete work of home colonisation. 

A uniform t5rpe of regulations has been established for the use of the 
co-operative societies, which, as “ intermediary and instructive institutes 
for the settlers in their need of credit, in economy, mutul aid, purchase 
and sale, and agricultural improvements," chiefly set before themselves 
the following aims: 

Purchase of food and various article^, seeds, manure, cattle, etc.; 
transformation of the agricultural produce of the settlement, as well as 
its sale; organization of agricultural insurance, credit, economy and 
thrift; maintenance of relations with other co-operative societies; reaffor¬ 
estation ; organization of instruction, of recreation, etc.; exercise of the right 
of pre-emption and repurchase of the lots ceded by the settlers ; organ¬ 
ization of assistance and succours; maintenance and repairs of buildings 
and furniture ; performance of experiments; management and distrib¬ 
ution of the subvention in money given with the award of the lots. For 
this purpose the society is recognised as in the enjoyment of full legal 
powers. 

Its capital is formed of subventions in money granted to the settlers 
at the date of the award, or subventions the State or private persons may 
grant in the future ; buildings and furniture ; draught animals, revenue 
of and produce of forests for the first ten years. 

The revenue of the society is made up of members' shares, personal 
contributions, profits of business, produce of the Experimental Farm and 
of the livestock held collectively. 

Like the settlements, generally, these societies are, for a certain term,, 
under the guardianship of the Central Committee, exercised by a permanent 
delegate, who is at the same time technical manager of the settlements 
and president of the Board of Management of the Society. 

The economic working of the society presents four aspects: It is at 
one and the same time a Co-operative Society for Production, a DistribuHve 
Co-operative Society, a Co-operative Society for Mutual Aid, and a Loan 
and Savings Bank, The profits or losses from each of these departments 
are divided among the settlers in proportion to the degree the members 
participate in each of them ; the profits may besides be paid into the Sav¬ 
ings Bank of the society, and the society may conduct business of every 
kind with other credit institutions. 

We may distinguish three general types among the settlements 
founded or projected up to the present; namely, settlements for inten¬ 
sive cultivazion, settlements for extensive, and those for an intermediate 
class of cultivation. 
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§ II. Intensive Cnltivation Settlements, 


There are two settlements of this kind, differing largely from one an¬ 
other, both in their organization and in their geographical position. 

One of them, ‘%a Algaida,^' is situated in the province of Cadiz, at the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir; the scheme of this settlement, approved by 
law, is being carried out. On the sea coast sandhill on which it is situated 
the system of navazos will be adopted and vegetables and vines cultivated. 

The navazo system, chaiacteristic of these sandhills, consists in utilis¬ 
ing by capillary attraction the water at alow depth beneath the sand : 
for the purpose, it is necessary to prepare the superficial soil by means of 
a special working of the ground so that the extremities of the roots, pro¬ 
longed extraordinarily by geotropism, may absorb the humidity of the 
water bearing strata below. Geneially, irrigation is not necessary for the 
crops: only in summer when the level of the water bearing stratum is low, 
all the plants must be watered, one by one, by hand. 

Thus, from this sandy region which would seem to be a desert, early 
horticultural produce is obtained, in such abmidance that a navazo hectare 
is recognized as sufficient for the maintenance of a family. 

Vines also planted in these sands give a considerable return : and it 
has even been proposed to undertake their cultivation in the parts of the 
settlement where the aqueous stratum is lowest and where the cultivation 
of vegetables could not succeed. The vineyard lots will be of an area of 
two hectares. The settlement will consist altogether of 250 lots, including 
both those planted with vines and those planted with vegetables, and 
there will consequently be an equal number of families. 

The other intensive cultivation settlement is at Denia, in the pro¬ 
vince of Alicante. But here, instead of settlement,— a large part of the 
land being in fact already under cultivation — an attempt is being made 
at restriping. The holdings of the settlement occupy the summit and the 
slopes of Mount Mong6, 712 metres high, situated at a distance of only 
three kilometres from the sea. Wherever the slopes offer a little soil for 
cultivation, it has been cleared and planted ; the stones removed from the 
land are utilised to build walls to sustain the soil, which thus show the 
curves of the levels. An equal area of wall corresponds to each square 
metre of land ; in this way, the vineyards extend step by step to the 
summit of the moimtain. 

The occupation and clearing of these regions was carried out independ¬ 
ently of the Government which, now, is hastening to recognise it, 
converting the state of fact into one of law, granting subventions and as¬ 
sistance to the farmers, organizing them in settlements and finally, restriping 
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the diminutive holdings, the result of imregulated individual action, trans¬ 
forming them into lots of four or five hectares, an area judged sufficient 
for the maintenance of a family of labourers. 

A part of the settlement will be kept under collective management 
and devoted to the cultivation of thornless prickly pear, as a foodplant 
for animals, and to that of palmetto as an industrial plant, livestock 
improvement and reafforestation will also come under the collective man¬ 
agement. The restriping is a large problem. As it is a matter of several 
thousand parcels, in spite of financial assistance and compulsory expro¬ 
priations when indispensable, the work will be slow and difficult and time 
must pass before the work of settlement can be considered accomplished. 


§ 12. Mxtenaive Cultivation Sottlomenta* 

f 

To this class, in which livestock improvement is given the preference 
over pure agriculture, belong the settlements of ‘‘ Castillo de I^ocubin,'' 
“ lyos Alisos,'* and Tas Navas,'' in the provinces of Jaen and Ciudad 
Real: in these the lots vary from 30 to 40 hectares and the owners enjoy 
the greatest possible liberty of initiative, as nature in these regions is 
more difficult to combat and the victory is more uncertain. 


$ 13. Settlements for Cultivation of an Intermediate Character. 

We may include under this head the settlement of “ Els Plans," 
already in full working order, and that of “ Sierra Salinas de Villena," 
which has reached a very advanced stage ; both these settlements are in 
the province of Alicante. We must also include the settlement of ” Sierra 
Salinas de Yecla," in the province of Murcia, still only in project. 

The lots here vary from 20 to 30 hectares in area : the plants chiefly 
cultivated will be cereals, vines and olive trees , except at " Els Plans, 
where this latter plant does not succeed well, on account of the very high 
altitude, of more than 1,000 metres. 

In these settlements wine and oil will be made on the collective sy¬ 
stem : the work has been entrusted to the co-operative society. 

These settlements are on the high slopes and consequently demand 
a treatment of the soil similar to that we have previously spoken of. But 
if the work is hard and costly, the result is certain, as shown by experience 
in similar regions. 

Here also, livestock improvement and reafforestation are carried on 
under collective management. 
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In the settlement of “ Els Plans," thete ate 10 lots, in that of " Siena 
Salinas de Villena," 49; in the settlement of “ Sierra Salinas de Yecla ” 
the latter number is sUghtly exceeded. 


§ 14. Wbat has been learned. 


We cannot as yet deduce with certainty the practical teachings that 
may serve to guide us in future home colonisation work. 

We know, meanwhile, the difficulties in the application of the law. 
We may affirm, already, that if it is desired that the settlements 
should assume large proportions — and that is the only way of attaining 
the object—we cannot allow the Treasury to bear, as now, all the expenses 
of the undertaking, as that would mean a real expropriation without 
compensation of the land of one social class for the benefit of another. 

The financial intervention of the State must not exceed the limits 
of the loan to be repaid : thus, a special credit institution is required, 
which, while giving facilities for credit, may at the same time guarantee 
the investment of the funds and, in any case, dispose of sufficient means for 
really obtaining repayment, always on condition of not burdening the 
settlement too soon with large sinking fund contributions. 

On the other hand, it can not be admitted that the landed property 
of the State and corporations will suffice for the requirements since, as 
we have indicated, their area is restricted and the quality of their soil 
inferior. 

Therefore, there remains nothing to be done except to expropriate 
large estates the yield from which is small, giving due compensation which 
might be advanced by the credit institution, on the security of the State, 
and repaid gradually within a fixed period. 


§15. Bill submitted to Parliament^ 


The general principles set forth above form the basis of the bill now 
before Parliament. 

The bill differs in the following details from the law now in force: 

The landed property of the State and of the Communes appropriate for 
the purpose are declared subject to settlement in an absolute sense; priv¬ 
ate landed property in the same condition may be so in a relative sense. 

The settlement of these latter landed estates shall be effected by the 
State, after expropriation, by agreement or compulsory, or by the owners 
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themselves, who shall have the right, in this case, to subventions and ad¬ 
vances repayable by means of the produce of the settlement. 

The costs of management, of plans, technical direction, etc., shall be 
as before, paid by the State and are not to be repaid at a later date; yet 
the advances and subventions, and the costs foi the foimdation of the 
settlements and the execution of the plans will be provided by the Bank 
of Spain, or the Mortgage Bank, or independent financial institutions, 
always under the guarantee of the State, represented for the purpose by 
the Central Colonisation Committee. 

I^t us hope that the bill will become law before the end of the year: 
then it will be possible to say that Spain has resolutely faced the problem 
of the economic reconquest of the soil. 

We shall say before concluding, that if we have treated the complic¬ 
ated problem of home colonisation in Spain at such length, it is because 
it would not have been possible otherwise to explain the special conditions, 
that, as we see, agricultural credit presents. Both from the technical, and 
above all from the legal point of view, the great reform demands exceptional 
measures and privileges for credit. 
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